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T«t  tate  H.  P.  P«crt*  of  the  dij  of  May «v  [tie,  lud  ihe  ftmndatioTi  for  tiie  work  which  i» 
now  presented  to  the  reading  foininurikj.  Mr*  Peers  defijgtied  it  to  be  Etmplj^  a  enialj 
Gaz€ftca'  of  the  Stat« ;  and  had  coHectjed,  and  partUUj  arrang^ed  for  publJciCioEii  the  majoif 
part  of  the  liutettali,  compTiBing  a  dinctipbaD  of  the  towns  nod  couDtiM.  Upon  hk  de- 
e«BM,  the  lEuterlalfl  pi:SAeil  into  the  hands  of  the  Author,  who  determined  to  t«model  them, 
md  make  much  addLtiona  as  would  p^e  pcrinancncy  and  incieafied  value;  to  the  work.  He 
ha<  demoted  muck  labor  to  thU  object;  but  cLreumstances  having  rendered  its  pubElcation 
neeewat^r  nl  an  earlier  day  than  whs  oontempbledi  mime  errors  naay  heve  escaped,  whidl 
nH^re  tiinc,  and  a  fuller  investigation  wonM  have  enabled  him  to  delect, 

Serious  obstacles  have  be«n  encountered,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Biographical  Bketchen* 
Maoj  of  those  which  appeal  in  the  work,  were  prepared  from  the  pergonal  recollediont  of 
the  Author ;  while  others  have  been  omitted,  t>ecause  he  did  not  know  to  whom  he  could 
applj  fortheuvor  having  applied,  and  in  some  tUKlanceis  repcatftll)\fajlijd  in  pf ocuring  them, 
Th»  m  his  apologyi  for  the  non-aj)i)«arance  of  mony  names  tn  that  department,  which  are 
entitled  to  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  Kentucky, 

In  the  prepafftdon  of  the  work^  one  rle^ign  of  the  Author  ba«  been  to  preserve,  in  a  durabte 
fortn.  lba»  rich  fragmenta  of  local  and  personal  bi*tofy>  nckany  of  which  eiiit,  at  present, 
only  in  the  ephemcril  form  of  or^l  tradition,  or  aie  trwanured  up  among  the  recollections  of 
the  aged  aetots  in  the  stirring  act^rtea,  the  memory  of  which  id  thua  perpetuatetL  Tlwse 
vfla«rabie  wiliieMea  from  a  former  age,  are  rapidly  f^iuung  away  from  our  midst,  and  with 
them  will  be  buried  the  knowledge  of  much  that  is  most  inlereiting  in  the  primitive  hi^toiy 
of  the  cifinmoiiwealth.  It  h  from  aourcea  such  i^  we  hove  mentioned^  ihat  lh«  materiali 
^  the  futtiTe  historian  are  to  be  diawn ;  and»  like  the  scattered  leave*  of  the  SybiL  these 
&ail  naementos  of  the  past  shoutd  be  gathered  up  and  preserved  with  religious  veneration. 
If  the  Author  shall  have  succoeded,  in  thu»  redeeming  from  oblivion  any  considerable  or 
important  portion  of  the  early  history  of  the  8tato,  his  design  will  be  fully  accompUshed,  and 
hit  labor  amply  tewarded^ 

Of  all  the  memiberv  of  this  great  repulitican  confederacy,  there  is  none  whose  history  k 
inor*  rich  in  the  variety^  quaUty,  and  interest  of  its  materiale.  The  poet,  the  warrior,  and 
the  statesman  can  eodi  5nd  subjects,  the  contempjatian  of  which  will  instruct  him  in  his  art ; 
and  to  the  generiftl  reader,  it  would,  pi^hapft,  be  impossible  to  present  a  field  of  more  varied 
and  itrrai^ve  inteneRt 

It  is  proper  that  the  Author  should  state  that  ho  baa  received  the  oaaiiitanoe  of  many  able 
pftMf  in  the  preparation  of  the  w<irli.  The  «  Outline  History,"  embracing  about  eighty 
pages^  waj»  written  by  John  A,  MX'lung,  Esq.,  of  Washington.  William  P,  Conwetlp  Esq^ 
of  Mayaville,  baa  rendered  important  aid.  particularly  in  the  biographical  deparltDent.  Ha 
is  the  wrHer  of  the  Skctehett.  among  others,  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Gen.  George  Rogers 
dark,  C&L  Denlel  Boone,  and  Gen.  Z.  Taylor,  The  liiithor  ia  aleo  greatly  indebted  to  Co]» 
Charlei  S.  Todd,  of  Shdby  county  ;  Henry  WalJer,  It  H.  Stanton,  and  William  H.  Wad#^ 
WMlhy  E«qn^  of  the  dty  of  Mayaville ;  Noble  Butler,  Esqr.  (author  of  a  kle  ind  e^eellenC 
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work  on  Engiuh  Gnmmar),  of  the  dty  of  LoouriOe;  Brace  Porter,  Eiq.,  of  Hbtd  town  of 
Flemingsbuig;  Thomas  W.  Riley,  E«i.,  of  Baidatown ;  and  Profeaaor  O.  Beatty,  of  Ceotre 
College,  DaoTiUe,  ix  Taloable  contribfatioiis.  Col  Todd  furaiahed  aome  aeren  or  eig^ 
btognqphicai  dwtchea;  among  them,  thoae  of  Gov.  8hdbj  and  Judge  Innea.  Mr.  Waller 
prepared  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Mason,  Mr.  Butler  a  large  portion  of  the  county  of 
Jefoaon,  Mr.  Porter  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Fleming,  Mr.  RUey  a  portion  of  the  coantj 
of  BulUtt,  and  Mr.  Beatty  the  article  on  the  Geology  of  Kentucky.  A  diatinguiabed  citbeo 
of  the  State  contributed  the  interesting  tftetch  of  the  Court  of  Appeala. 

The  Historical  Sketches  of  the  several  leKgtous  denominations,  were  prepared  by  tiio 
following  gentlemen :  Rev.  John  L.  Waller,  editor  of  the  Western  Baptist  Review,  Frank- 
£yrt,  of  the  Baptist  church;  Rev.  W.  W.  Hill,  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Herald,  LouisviUe, 
of  the  Presbyterian  church;  Rev.  George  W.  Smiley,*  of  the  Northern  Kentucky  Confer- 
ence, of  die  Methodist  Episcopal  church ;  Rev.  James  Shannon,  piendent  of  Bacon  College 
Hanrodsburg,  of  the  Christian  Church ;  Rt.  Rev.  B.  B.  Smith,  DJ)^  bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Kentucky,  of  the  Episcopal  church ;  Rev.  Rich.  Beard,  D  J).,  president  of  Cumberland 
'  College,  Princeton,  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church ;  and  Rev.  M.  J.  S>palding,  D  J)n 
Yicar-General  of  Kentucky,  Louisville,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

He  also  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  following  gentlemen,  for  information  con- 
cerning their  counties,  for  incidents  connected  with  the  early  settlement  of  the  State,  or  for 
biographical  sketches,  dec,  viz : 

James  W.  Carter,  Esqr.,  of  Adair  county ;  W.  F.  Evans,  Esqr.,  of  Allen ;  J.  W.  CrodL- 
ett,  and  J.  H.  Stovall,  Esqrs.,  of  Ballard ;  B.  N.  Crump,  Esqr.,  of  Barren ;  James  M.  Pres- 
ton, Esqr.,  of  Boone;  Hon.  Garrett  Davis,  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Holt,  Dr.  William  M.  Garraid, 
and  William  C.  Lyle,  John  G.  Scrogin,  and  W.  G.  Talbot,  Esqrs.,  of  Bourbon;  Rev.  J. 
C.  Toung,  D.D.,  president  of  Centre  College,  of  Boyle ;  General  John  Payne,  of  Bracken; 
John  Ha];gis,  Esq.,  of  Breathitt ;  Hon.  John  Calhoun,  Joseph  Smith,  Josqph  Allen,  and 
Francis  Peyton,  Esqrs.,  of  Breckinridge ;  W.  T.  Samuels,  and  Michael  0.  Wade,  Eaqa., 
of  Bullitt ;  B.  J.  Burke,  and  L.  W.  Moore,  Esqrs.,  of  Butler ;  Charles  B.  Dallam,  and 
Marcus  M.  Tyler,  Esqrs.,  of  Caldwell;  E.  H.  Curd,  Esqr.,  of  Calloway;  Gen.  James 
Taylor,  and  a  D.  Smalley,  Esqr.,  of  Campbell;  David  Owen,  Esq.,  of  CanroU;  G.  W. 
Crawford,  Esqr.,  of  Carter;  Daniel  H.  Harrison,  A.  G.  Stites,  and  R.  R.  Lansden,  Esqr^ 
of  Christian ;  W.  Flanagan,  and  Willis  Collins,  Esqrs.,  of  ClariLS ;  Dougherty  White,  and 
William  Woodcock,  Esqrs.,  of  Clay;  R.  Maxcy,  and  E.  Long,  Esqn.,  of  Clinton;  K  L. 
Bigham,  and  H.  R.  D.  Coleman,  Esqrs.,  of  Crittenden ;  E.  B.  Gaither,  and  Th.  T.  AIok- 
ander,  Esqrs.,  and  Dr.  David  R.  Haggard,  of  Cumberiand;  John  P.  Devereaux,  Esqr.,  of 
Daveise;  A.  M.  Barrett,  Esqr.,  of  Edmonson;  Robert  Clarice,  Eaqr.,  of  Estill;  Hon.GeoigiB 
Robertson,  Gen.  Leslie  Combs,  Gen.  John  M.  M*Calla,  CoL  Richard  Spurr,  Hon.  Robert 
Wickliffe,  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  D.D.,  and  John  C.  Brockmridge,  William  a  Waller, 
John  Bradford,  James  Logue,  Samuel  D.  M'CuUough,  and  Fielding  R.  Bradford,  Esqrs.,  of 
Fayette;  C.  C.  Lane,  and  W.  S.  Botts,  Esqrs,  of  Fleming;  Edwin  Trimble,  and  Daniel 
Hager,  Esqrs.,  of  Floyd ;  Gov.  William  Owsley,  Hon.  Benjamin  Monroe,  Hon.  Jamea 
Harlan,  Gen.  Peter  Dudley,  Col.  James  Davidson,  Orlando  Brown,  John  W.  Finnell,  Wil- 
liam D.  Reed,  H.  L  Bodley,  and  A.  S.  Mitchell,  Esqrs.,  of  Franklin ;  Mi^  J.  W.  Gibson, 
and  R.  A.  Hatcher,  Esqr.,  of  Fulton;  Rev.  Benjamin  Fuller,  of  Gallatin;  A.  J.  Brown, 
Esqr.,  of  Garrard;  John  W.  M'Cann,  Esqr.,  of  Grant;  Jack  Thomas,  Esqr.,  of  Grayson; 
G.  W.  Montague,  Esqr..  of  Greene ;  W.  L.  Poage,  Esqr.,  of  Greenup ;  D.  L.  Adair,  Esqr., 
of  Hancock;  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Young,  and  Thomas  D.  Brown,  Esqr.,  of  Hardin;  E.  Y. 
tJnthank,  Esqr.,  of  Harian ;  Gen.  L.  B.  Desha,  and  J.  Y.  Bassett,  Eaqr.,  of  Harrison ; 

*  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Smiley  to  state,  that  the  Sketch  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  prepand 
by  him  apon  a  few  days*  notice. 
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Mnrt  Di  Morwj,  and  John  Bowman,  Efqn^  of  Hart;  Dr.  Owen  Glaii,  O.  H.  H%€r, 
and  J.  E.  M'OaHialer,  Eaqn^  of  Henderaon;  W.  B.  Edmunitoo,  and  N.  E.  Wngjil, 
EaqT&,  of  Hickman;  Samuel  Woodson,  Ew^r.,  of  Hopkins;  Hon.  Heniy  Pirtle,  TaL  P. 
Shafiber,  Esqr.,  and  Dc  Bullitt,  of  Jefienen ;  R.  E.  Woodson,  Esqr.,  of  Jessamine :  John 
House,  Esqr^  of  Johnson ;  Hon.  James  T.  Morehead,  and  J.  W.  Menzies,  Esqr.,  of  Ken- 
ton; B.  H.  Ohler,  Esqr.,  of  Knox;  John  Duncan»and  William  Beetar,  Esqrs.,  of  Lanie; 
G.  F.  Hatcher,  Esqr.,  of  Lawrence;  W.  B.  Hampton,  Esqr.,  of  Letcher;  R.  G.  Carter, 
Esqr.,  of  Lewis ;  J.  Campbell,  Esqr.,  of  Lincoln;  William  Gordon,  Esqr.,  of  Livingston ; 
M.  B.  Morton,  and  Albert  G.  Rhea,  Esqrs.,  of  Logan:  Abner  Oldham,  Esqr.,  Cot  John 
Speed  Smith,  and  CoL  David  Irvine,  of  Madison ;  Nicholas  S.  Ray,  Esqr.,  and  Captain 
Rlmnnd  A.  Graves,  of  Marion ;  Henrj  Hand,  Esqr.,  of  Mardiall ;  William  Fairleig^ 
Esqr.,  of  Meade;  Hon.  Adam  Beattj,  CoL  James  C.  Pickett,  Dr.  J.  M  Duke,  R.  H.  Col- 
lins, and  Joseph  B.  Boyd,  Esqrs.,  of  Mason  i  William  H.  Jones,  Esqr.,  of  M'Cracken ; 
Gen.  Robert  B.  M'Afee,  Captain  Samuel  Daveias,  Dr.  C.  Graham,  and  James  M'Afte, 
Bsqr^  of  Mercer ;  William  Butler,  Esqr.,  of  Monroe ;  Richard  Apperson,  Esqr.,  of  Mont- 
gomery;  James  Elliott,  Esqr.,  of  Morgan ;  Charles  F.  Wing,  Esqr.,  of  Muhlenburg;  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Wicklifle,  G.  Clayton  Slaughter,  and  A.  G.  Botts,  Esqrs.,  of  Nelson ;  Charles 
Henderson,  H.  D.  Taylor,  and  Stephen  Stateler,  Esqrs.,  oi  Ohio ;  G.  Armstrong,  Esqr., 
of  OMham;  J.  W.  Bacon,  Esqr.,  of  Owen;  WilKam  Williams,  Esqr.,  of  Owsley;  S. 
Thomas  Hauser,  Esqr.,  of  Pendleton ;  John  D.  Mime,  Esqr^,  of  Pike ;  E.  Kelley,  Esqr., 
of  Pnlaski ;  Col.  Elisha  Smith,  of  Rockcastle ;  Joseph  T.  Howe,  Esqr.,  of  Russell ;  John 
T.  Sieppe,  Esqr.,  and  Rev.  Howard  Malcom,  D.D.,  of  Scott;  Thomas  J.  Throop,  L 
Shelby  Todd,  and  John  H.  Todd,  Esqrs.,  and  Rev.  Abraham  Cook,  of  Shelby ;  John 
Hoy,  Esqr.,  of  Simpson ;  Ralph  Lancaster,  Esqi^,  of  Speocer ;  W.  H.  Wells,  and  R.  E. 
Glenn,  Esqrs.,  of  Todd ;  Kain  A.  M'Caugfaan,  and  Robert  Baker,  Esqra.,  of  Trigg ;  W. 
Samuels,  Esqr.,  of  Trimble;  J.  W.  Cromwell,  Esi^r.,  of  Union;  Hon.  A.  W.  Graham, 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Underwood,  and  Loyd  Berry,  Esqr.,  of  Warren  ;  W.  B.  Booker,  Esqr., 
of  Washington;  W.  Simpson,  Esqr.,  of  Wayne;  W.  8.  Cooke,  and  Squire  Gatlifiby 
Esqrs.,  of  Whitley ;  Major  Herman  Bowmar,  of  Woodford.— Also,  to  Thomas  B.  Steven- 
son, Esqr.,  Dr.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  and  Rev.  Thomton  A.  Milli^  of  CmebDili. 
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"  Gen.  Ricbatd    471 

Monroe^  James 467 

Monterey,  capitulation  of* 374 

Moore,  Rev.  JaoMS 193 

Morehead,  Hon.  James  T. 306 

Morgan,  Gen.  Daniel 479 

Morgan's  station  captured*  •• 470 

Morrison,  Col.  James 977 

Mounda 167,176,307,460,688,649 

Mountains,  in  Harlan  county*** 330 

MohlenbuM,  Gen.  Peter 438 

Mummies  found  in  Mammoth  Cave 966 

Musgrove's  mill,  battle  at 596 

Nail  cutting,  invented 978 

Natural  Bridge 933 

Nelson,  Rev.  David 137 

**       Thomas 478 

Nerinekx,  Rev.  Charles 141 

Newspapers,  oldest  in  the  State 199 

<*  in  LoniaviUe 338 

Nicida^  expedition 669 

Northoott,  Rev.  Benjamin* 198 

Oak  pole  found  in  the  Mammoth  Gave 990 

0*Cull,  Rev.  James 198 

Ogden«  Rev.  Beqjamin * 197 

GO  well,  in  Cumberland.. '»» 947 

Okeechobee,  battle  of • 371 

Oldham,  OoL  WiUiam 488 

Ormsby,  Judge  Stepben 366 

Orr.Col  Alexander  D. 449 

Owen,  Col.  Abraham*..' 400,617 

Owsley,  Gov.  William 400 

Paoolet  river,  fort  OB,  eaptoitd 694 

Page,.  Rev.  John 193 

Palo  Altcs  decisive  vietory  at 379 

Paper  milL  first  in  KentucKv 379 

Patent  of  John  Fox.  okleat  m  Kentucky 300 

Patterson.  CoL  John 976,500 

Payne,  CoL  DevaU 443 

Peers.  Rev.  Benjamin  Orr 193 

Pendleton,  Edmund 405 

Pepitentiary,  at  Frankfort 305 

Perry,  Com.  Oliver  Hazard 407 

Philips,  Philip 307 

Philosophy  Of  Edmund  Rogers 176 

Pig,  remarkable  story  of  a 466 

Pile,  Gen.  Zebukm  M. 486 
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Pioneers  of  IfMik  Kentneky 9M 

"       iidostiee  <ksne  them 3n 

Pit,  Botunnlese,  in  tke  Maianioth  Caye MO 

Plaster  of  Paris,  in  Clinton  couatT MO 

•Point  of  Rocks" 400 

•APlDadBrvncli'' 400 

Pope,  Col.  William 308 

'^     Got.  John 047 

Poplar  moantain,  beantiAil  riew  tram 948 

Population  of  the  State,  1700  to  1840 151 

**         of  counties   and  county  towns, 

1840 m 

"  of  the  principal  towns,  1810  to  1840  153 

Port  WilHam,  laid  out S90 

Poythress.  ReY.  Francis 196 

Prather,  Thomas 308 

Prentice,  GeoTOB  D. 366 

Presbyterian  Cnreh^  Cumberland,  skeish  o(  ISl 

«  **        sketchof 138 

*"  "        earlT  ministers- . .  ^12^  133 

Prisoners  whipped  lo  death  by  Indians tl7 

Proctor.  Rev.  Joseph 909 

ProtectiTC  policy,  Henry  Clay*s  course 983 

Palaaki,  Count  Joseph 480 

Race,  foot,  extraordinary 301 

Rankin.  Rev.  Adam 134 

Rannells,  RcT.  Samuel 136 

Bay,  Rer.  John 196 

**    Gen.  James,  succession  of  adrentnres,  466 

Red  riYer  iron  works 909 

Relics,  anciem 549 

RepreeentatiTes  in  Confress,  list  of* 145 

"  in  Virfinia  legislature*  •  -147, 468 

**  under  first  constitution 148 

Bepterins,  retrospectiTo,  tmconstitutional***  103 

Ressca  de  la  Palma,  victory  at 873 

'^Revival,  the  great" 110,130 

Rhodes,  Beacham,  escape  of 997 

Rice,  Rev.  David 133 

Ridge,  Dry 396 

Rivers,  principal,  in  Kentucky 154 

"       m  the  mammoth  Cave 961 

Robertson.  Chief  Justice  George 104, 399 

Rockcastle  river * 600 

Rocks,  remarkable 930,838,964,640 

Rogers,  Bdmund 175 

Roman  Catholie  Church,  sketch  of 130 

«  "        statistics  of- 141 

Rowan  and  others,  providential  escape 386 

<*       JndgeJohn 386 

Buddeirs  station,  surrender  of- ••• 343 

Rassen,  Col.  William 609 

Saint  JooephH  CoUeM,  at  Bardslown •474 

BaKne  creek,  fierce  battle  of 913 

Salmon,  Rev.  M. 141 

8ah,firstmade 917 

"    statistics  of,  ike. 164,401,400 

*    river,  boat  attaeked  upon 917 

Sshpetre  made 601 

Sandusky,  James 646 

«  Jacob 646 

Sewiery  on  Kentucky  and  Dick's  rivers 461 

Seboolnodco 975 

Scott  county,  Indian  incursions  Into 610 

»  **      Slate  first  settled  in 010 

**     Gen.  Charles 616 

Seeretaries  of  State,  list  of- ••> 144 

Senate,  electors  of.  ibr  1799 • 148 

SeRMors  in  Congress,  list  of 144 

**        U.S.,  another  Stales,  ftomKemneky  160 

Shakers 451 

Shanks,  widow,  adventure 106 

Sharp,  Col.  Solomon  P. 311 

Shelby,  Gov.  Isaac 683 

College 617 

Sbelbyvflle  laid  o« 617 

SUver  ore,  in  McCracken  ooaaty 440 

SiniMon,  Cant.  John 681 

Sinking  cr«*cK 913 

Sinka,  remarkable,  in  the  eartii 346 

Slate  or  shell  formation 160 

Slaaghier.  Gov.  Gabriel 403 

Slavery  questions,  causes  two  schisms Ill 

Smith,  Col.  Jnmes 900 

"        Col  John  Sfieed 494 

8nellii9,  Rev.  Ben|ainin*>> 197. 


Society,  fcr  ptomodug  tiseftU  knowla<ka  «»■ »  9H 

Spanish  imngaes 690 

Spencer,  Capt.  Spear 68| 

Spring  homing,  m  Ftoyd  eonnty 308 

**       warm,  m  Grayson 317 

**       tar,  in  Hanooek SSI 

**        "    in  Union 640 

Springs,  mineral lOO 

**  see  each  county,  174.  181,  103.  910,  948, 
961,  900, 309, 396, 397, 334, 345, 340,  SS 
401,410,447,440,479,480,480,56^6^. 
004,000,540,663.     -»'^'^'~*       » 

SCegall  fiunily,  murdered 800 

Statistics,  miscellaneous 144 

State  House 804 

Steam,  first  applied  soceessAiUy  to  boau*  •  •  -  978 

Steamboats  in  the  west 300 

Stephenson*s  haisM^  attack  on 499 

Stockton,  Robert 997 

^     "  _  George 807 

Stone,  RtY.  Barton  W. HO 

Stoner.  battle  on 196 

Strode's  station,  attack  on 934 

Stewart,  Rev.  Robert 130 

Sturgns*  station,  Indians  pursued  fh>m 997 

Suddnth.  Col.  William 936 

Talbot,  Hon.  John 319 

Tar  spriiijBfs -334,640 

Taylor,  Rev.  John 113 

**        Hubbard 936 

^       Gen.James 997 

«        Mrs. 997 

«        Col.Riehard 300,808 

"        Commodore 300 

"        M^j.  Gen.  Zachary 300 

Tacumseh,  engaged  with  whites  from  Mason 

.county 440,441 

Templin,  Rev.  Terah 188 

Texas,  annexation  of- 990 

fThames,  victory  of  the 8T8 

Thayer,  Rev.  Mr. 141 

Tick  creek,  fort  on,  attacked 179 

Todd,  Levi S74 

"     Chief  Justice  Thomas 314 

**     Col.Jahn 460,536 

**     Col.  Charles  S. 691 

Towns,  Indian 194,306.459 

^Trappisu"  149 

Transylvania  Seminary 979.974 

**  University 901 

Tree,  ancien*  marks  on 107, 176.641 

Trigg,  Col.  Stephen 637 

Trimble,  Judge  Robert 538 

Tucker,  Rev.  Samuel 196 

**       Rev.  John  and  wife,  murdered 931 

Tunnel,  natural 475^ 

Turtle,  Little,  the,  Indian  chief 106,  4fiiT  #%  m 

Tye,  John,  singular  escape  of. 666Lt'v      ♦  ** 

Undervrood,  Judge  Joseph  R, 649    ^* 

Union,  progress  of  the,  in  greataess 990 

University,  Tnmsylvania 966 

**  of  I^ouisville 386 

Yaneouver's,  Charles,  settlement 399 

Yannade,  Martin,  escape  of 487 

Viaoennes,  sorrenders  twice  •« 940,  941 

Ward,  Capt.  James,  adventures  of- 4211.  4-11 

**      Cant  Charles,  adventure  of. 438 

Warren,  Gen.  Joseph 544 

Washington,  Gen.  George 548 

**  surveys  in  Kentucky 300 

**  town  o<;  settled 800,490 

**  "  expedition  fWmi 300 

**           fiMTt,   detachment  from,  toma- 
hawked  613 

Waterworks  at  Frankfort 806 

Wayne,  Gen.  Amhony 640 

Wedding  ceremonies 109 

Welby,  Mrs.  Amelia  B 868 

Welch,  Rev.  James 110 

Wells,  Capt  Samuel 510 

Whdan.  Rev.  Mr. 140 

Whipped  to  death  by  Indians 917 

Whitley,  WiUiam 651 

Whitlaker,  Ci^t.  reneoanter  with  Indians.    380 

WickliCe,  sen.  Robert % 977 

**  Hon.  Charles  A. 470 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

OP  IMPORTANT  SYENTB  IN  THE  HI8T0RT  OP  KENTUCKY. 
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17i0— Dr.  Walker,  of  Yiifinia,  rUiti  tba  aortli- 
eastem  portion  of  Kentucky.  AaotlMr  ao- 
eount  Mys,  that  it  was  in  17o8;  and  a  tUrd, 
plmm—  it  m  1747,  and  saye,  be  Tinted  the 
eaetem  and  Matb-eaetem  parte. 

1791— Chrinopher  Oiet  Mnt  oat,  by  the  Ohio  Oom- 
pany.  to  explore  the  Weetera  Oompany,  de- 
secnoe  the  Ohio  river  to  the  Palle. 

1705,  Jane  8— Col.  Oeorae  Crofhan,  a  Britieh  oA- 
eer,  in  deeceading  the  Ohio  from  Fort  Pitt,  is 
taken  prieooer  by  the  Indians,  below  the 
Waba&. 

1700— Col.  Janes  Snith  visits  Keatncky. 

1707— John  Fialey  visitt  Kentneky  oa  a  trading 
expedition. 

1700~rinlev  agaia  in  Kentneky,  accompanied  by 
Daniel  Boone,  and  others.  This  party  boift 
a  wigwan^  to  shelter  them  fitom  toe  storms, 
and  remained  two  years,  traversing  the  north- 
ern and  middle  regions. 

December  89— Boone  and  aiaart  taken  pri- 
soners by  the  Indians. 

1770— The  "^Long  Hunters^   from  Holslon,  on 

Clinch  river,  Md  by  CoL  JauMs  Knox,  enlore 

the  middle  and  southern  regions  of  the  Stale. 

Gen.  Washington  descends  the  Ohio,  aa 

(hr  as  the  north-eastern  part  of  Kentucky. 

1773^pt.  95— Boone,  and  others,  emit  to  settle 
Keatncky.  Oet.  K^Are  attacked  by  Indians, 
and  turn  back. 

'  Meytt- Capt.  Thomas  Bollitt,  and  the 
McAfees,  descend  the  Ohio  river.  Ballittand 
others  proceed  la  the  Palls,  and  sarvey  laud 
below  the  PalU  la  Salt  river,  and  ap  the 
same  to  Bullitt's  Uek. 

July  K^The  M'Afees,  and  olhere  of  the 
company,  separated  from  Bollitt  at  the  month 
of  the  Keatncky  river;  which  they  aseended 
as  far  as  where  Prankibrt  now  stands,  aad 
enrveyed  six  hnadred  acres  there. 
Ocn.  Thompeoo.  of  Pennsylvania,  aMkos 
»me  surveys  upon  the  north  Ibik  of  Licking 
river. 

1774— James  Harrod,  late  in  the  spring,  ascended 
the  Kentneky  river,  and  built  the  first  cabin 
in  the  State,  on  the  spot  whete  Uarrodsbnrg 
now  stands. 

1773.  March  17— Col.  Richard  Hendersoa,  Natha- 
niel Hart,  and  others,  eoaclade  the  Wataga 
treaty  with  the  Cherokees.  by  which,  mr 
£10,(K)0  sterling,  ihcy  acquired  the  territory 
between  the  Ohio,  the  Keatncky,  or  Louisa 
river,  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  the 
Curalicrland  river.  Virginia  refased  to  recog- 
nize the  purchase,  but  compromised  it  by 
grants  of  land. 
Lord  Dumnore  iseaes  a  proclamation  against 
the  Transylvania  Company  of  purchasers. 
April  1— Port  at  BooosbovBOgh  began,  and 


finished  June  14th.  Settlemenu  made,  and 
siatioM  bttih,  also,  at  Uarrodsburg,  at  the 
BoUing  Spring,  and  at  St.  Asaph's,  in  Uneola 


May  89— Pnrsoaat  to  a  call  by  Henderson, 
lepreeentatives,  ehosen  by  the  people  or 
Transylvania,  met  at  Boonsborough,  agreed 
npoa  a  proprietary  sovcmmcnt,  and  passetf 
une  laws.    They  adioumed  to  meet  again  im 


Septembei,  but  never 
deptembc 


ptember— Boone,  and  others,  bring  their 
wivee  and  children  to  Kentucky. 

George  Bogere  Clark  visits  Kentneky,  bat 
rstnms  before  winter. 

Simon  Kenton  builds  n  cabin,  and  plants 
com,  near  where  Washington  stands,  in  M^ 
son  county. 
1770— Clark  awvea  to  Kentucky  eariy,  this  year. 

June  fU-At  a  general  meeting  at  Barrod^ 
burg,  Clark  and  Gabriel  Jones  were  ehosea 
membera  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  and  re- 
quired to  preseat  the  jpetitioa,  drawn  apik 
asking  admission  as  citizens,  aad  efllcicnt 
protection. 

Auanst  93— Clark  procares  five  hnndred 
poonos  of  powder  from  the  Council  of  Vii^ 
ginia,  which  he  takee  from  Pittsburgh,  dowtt 
the  Ouio,  to  Limestone. 

December  0««Kentucky  eoontv  establishad 
•at  of  Pincastle  county,  by  Virginia. 

December  85— Col.  John  1^  and  his 
party,  while  oa  their  way  to  LinMstoaa,  fiir 
the  powder  secreted  there,  defeated  near  tha 
Bloe  Licks,  and  Gabriel  Jonas  killed.  Clark 
takee  the  powder,  in  saleiy,  to  Hanodsboiv. 

December  80— MK)lellan's  Port,  on  El»> 
horn,  attacked  by  ladians. 

1777,  March  7— Hanodsharg  attacked  by  tha 
savages. 

April  l^^Pirst  attack  on  Boonsboeoagh. 

Burgesses  choeen  to  reptesent  the  ecMinty 
of  Kentucky  in  the  legtslamra  of  Virginia. 

May— Logan%  station  attacked. 

Major  Clark's  spies  in  the  Illinois  conntry. 

September— Pint  eoort  at  Uarrodsbuig. 

October  1— Clark  stans  to  Virgiaia. 

December  10--* dark  opens  his  plan,  fiw 
conquering  Illinois,  to  Gov.  Patrick  Henry. 

1778,  Jaaoary  »-<Col.  Clark  a|>pointed  to  lead  aa 
expedition  aaaiast  the  British  posts  in  lUinoia. 

Pebmary  7-«^Boone  taken  prisoner  at  tha 
Blue  Licks. 

May  85— Disastroas  attack,  by  Indiana,  tm 
a  boat  ascending  Salt  river. 

June  84— Col.  Clark  established  a  fort  on 
Oom  Island,  before  leaving  the  Palls  of  the 
Ohios  for  Illinois. 

Jaly  4— Qark  took  Kaskaskia,  and,  two 
days  after,  Cabokia. 
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AngMl  1— 'TiaeeimM  volniituily 


Avtgmm  6  ■■DDoagboroogh  betiegB4. 

Oeiober— LMiariUe  MttM. 

Vimma  grMitt  HMMierKMi  aad  ConuMay 
B8I,000  MVM  on  the  Obio,  balow  Green 
liver. 

Decenber-Oofrener  Heaihen  toek  Via- 


Feb.  M— Vinoenaes  taneodeied  to  Oolone] 


April  1— Bloekboiue  built  ml  Lexii^plon. 

July— ObL  Bownnn^  expedilioa  oniaH 
<3UmW>lbe. 

October— Col.  Rogert  and  Oaplaia  Beabam 
"'    '  1  hf  laiiaae,  aear  tbo  BMmtb  of  Lick- 


Yirginia  land  eommiasionen  open  tbeir 
■Bwien  at  8t  AsapVa. 
tl8t^  Jannary— Tbe  '*banl  wiater;**  game  fimzen 
in  tbe  forest,  and  eattle  aioand  the  ttationA. 
Corn  mM  at  ••»  to  S175. 

May— Virginia  grants  land  in  Ksalncky  for 


"StJSS! 


.  Byrd,  of  tbe  Britisb  amy, 
witb  six  field-pieces,  and  six  bandred  Oana- 
diaas  and  Indians,  compels  tbe  soirender 
of  RuddetTs  statioa;  aad,  immrdistely  after, 
of  Mania's  siatioa. 

Jaly^Oea.  Clark,  at  tbe  bead  oftflOO  men. 
deatroyed  tbe  PiilM  towns  ea  tbe  Miami. 

November  1— Tbe  coanty  of  Kenmeln[  di- 
Tided  into  tbe  tbree  eouattes  of  Liaooln,  Fay* 
etie,  and  Jeferson. 

1761— Coanty  ttealenanu  and  sarveyors 
appointed. 
178B,  Marcb  9B-4)e8perale  battle  near  tbo  Little 
Mountain,  known  as  BstilPs  defoat. 

August  14— Bryaal^s  station  besieged 
five  bnndred  faidiaas,  under  8imon  Givfy. 

August  19— Tbe  dtsastraas  battle  or  Blue 
Lick,  in  wbieb  one  bnndred  and  sixty,  or  one 
bundled  and  eigbty-two  wbite  men  were 
defeated  by  tbe  Indians,  witb  tbe  kies  of  sixty 
killed  and  seven  taken  prisoners. 

September— Anotber  expeditioa  of  Oen. 
dark  against  tbe  Miami  towns.  No  large 
body  of  Indians  tbenceforward  invaded  Ken- 
tacky, 
int.  Mareb— Kentucky  formed  into  one  district 
and  a  District  Court  establisbed. 

Danville  founded. 

A  store  opened,  at  LrfHusville,  by  Daniel 
Brodbead. 
1761}  Feb.— Oen.  James  Wilkinson  came  to  Lex- 
ington, as  tbe  leader  of  a  large  commercial 
cooqwny,  formed  in  Philadelphia. 

An  informal  meeting  of  tbe  people,  bold  at 
DanviUe,  on  tbe  state  of  the  district. 

Dee.S7  — First  Convention  beld  at  Dan- 
ville ;  separation  from  Virginia  discussed,  but 
referred  to  a  second  convention. 

Bloekboose  erected  at  Limestone,  or  Mays- 
ville. 
178S,  May  93— Second  convention  adopted  an 
address  to  tbe  Assembly  of  Virginia  and  one 
to  tbe  people  of  Kentucky,  togetaer  witb 
Strong  resolutioiis  in  favor  of  separation. 

Aug.  8— Third  convention  assembled,  and 
adopted  two  new  addresses,  conceived  ia 
Iwlder  terms  than  before. 
178B,  January— First  act  of  Virginia  fovoring  a 
separation  by  Kentucky,  on  certain  condi- 
tions. 

September— Fourth  convention  met,  but 
without  a  quorum,  and  continued  its  meetings 
by  adjournment,  until  January,  1787;  when 
a  quorum  attended,  expressed  tbeir  feelings 
in  favor  of  separation,  and  called  another 
convention,  to  lie  held  m  the  falL 

October— Expedition  of  Gen.  Clark  against 
tbe  Wabash  Indians ;  returns  without  effect- 
ina  anything. 

Second  act  of  Virginia,  postponing^e  sepa- 
ration of  Kentucky  until  Jan.  ist,  1789. 

Col.  Logans  expedition  against  tbe  Shawa^ 


Gen.  ClaTk%  seixure  af  Vineeaoei^  and 
other  movement  spinet  the  Spaniaida 
1787,  May— Meeting  at  Danville,  in  reUtion  to  tba 
navigation  of  tbe  Mississippi. 

June— Gen.  Wilkinson  descends,  witb  tbe 
first  cargo  isom  Kentucky,  to  New  Orleans, 
and  obtaiaed  a  permit  to  import  tobacco  fof 
tbe  Bpanisb  king's  stores. 

August  18— The  Kentucky  Gaaetis  estab- 
MabedatLcxiaatoa. 

Septn-oFinb  coaventicm  ananimoosly 
deeidad  in  fovor  of  separation,  on  tbe  terms 
siered  by  Virginia. 
178&  June  98— Convention  of  Virginia  decided, 
by  a  vole  of  eighty-eight  to  seventy-eight,  in 
fovor  of  adoptmg  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  tbe  Kentucky  delegation 
voting  eleven  against  it,  and  three  in  its  favor. 

July  3— Coiwress  refers  the  subjeet  of  the 
admission  of  Keatnoky  into  tbe  Union  to  tbo 
new  government. 

July  96^  Sixth  convention  meets,  and  ad* 
joums  wiibont  other  action  than  calling  an* 
other  convention,  witb  AUl    discretionary 


Spanish  intrigaeS)  ia  Kentucky,  during  this 
year. 

Nov.  4— Seventh  eonvention  meets. 

Dr.  Connolly  in  Kenmcky,  as  a  Britisb 
ngent 

Dec.  94— Tbe  foonders  of  Cincinnati  leave 
Maysville. 

Dec.  97— Third  act  of  Virginia  in  fovor  of 
sepamtioa. 
1789,  Jan.— No  votes  given,  for  electors  of  Presi^ 
dent  and  Vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  District  of  Kentacky. 

Feb.  19— Correspondence  between  Gen. 
George  Washington  and  Col.Thos.  Marshall, 
respecting  British  and  Spanish  intrigues  in 
Kentucky. 

July  9l>-^Sigbtb  convention  assembled,  and 
remonstrated  against  the  conditions  of  sepa- 
ration contained  in  tbe  third  act  of  Virginia. 

Dec.  18— Fourth  act  of  separation  | 


by  Virginia,  eomplyi^  with  tbe  wisbes  of 
Kentucky. 

1790,  July  9((— Ninth  convention  assembled,  ac- 
cepted tbe  terms  of  Virginia,  and  fixed  June 
1st,  1799,  for  tbe  independence  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

Oct.— Gokmel  Trotter  leads  the  Kenmckians, 
at  Harmar's  defeat 

Dec.<— Kentuckians  petition  Congress  to 
fight  Indians  in  tbeir  own  way. 

Local  Board  of  War  appmnted  in  Kentucky 

1791,  Feb.  4 — Congress  agree  to  admit  Kentucky 
on  tbe  Ist  of  June.  1799. 

May  93— Gen.  Scott's  expedition  against 
tbe  Indians  on  the  Wabash. 

Augustl — Gen.  Wilkinson  inarched  against 
tbe  Eel  river  Indians. 
1799,  April  3— Convention  met  to  draft  die  first 
Constitution  of  Kentucky. 

May— Cofonel  John  Hardin,  and  Major 
Trueman,  killed  by  the  Indians,  while  on  a 
peace  mission  to  them. 

Nov.  &— Muior  John  Adair  attacked,  near 
Fort  St.  Clair,  by  Little  Turtle. 

Frankfort  chosen  as  the  capital  of  tba 
State. 
1798,  Oct  94— Gen.  Scott  joins  Gen.  Wayne,  near 
Fort  Jefiferson,  witb  1000  mounted  volunteers 
from  Kentucky. 

Nov.  1— Genet,  the  French  minister,  sent 
agents  to  Kentucky,  to  organize  an  expedition 
against  New  Orleans,  and  tbe  then  Spanish 
possessions. 

Democratic  societies  establisbed  in  Ken- 
tucky. 
1794,  July  96  — Gen.  Scott  again  joins  Wayne, 
witb  1000  men,  ftom  Kentucky. 

August  90— Gen.  Wayne  defeated  the  Ca- 
nadians and  Indians,  at  the   battle  of  tbe 
Fallen  Timber,  with  very  gratifying  effect 
1796,  July— Thomas  Power  sent,  by  Gov.  Caron- 
delel^  of  Louisiana,  to  concert  with  tbe  pe<^la 
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of  Eentaoky,  a  cominerfeial  treatr  ft>r  the 

fth«M 

udge  8< 
at  New  Af  adrO     The  agreement  was,  liow- 


navicaiion  of  Uie  Mis«Mip|M ;  in  ooneMoence 
of  ^nikieh.  Judge  SebaMian  mat  Ool.  Gayoeo 
r  Madrid 


erer,  defeated  by  the  Spanish  treaty. 
ITM,  August— First  paper-mill  in  the  wei 
17t7,  July  19— Thwnas  Power  sent,  br  Oo/w.  Ga- 
rondeletfto  concert  a  separation  of  Kenmcky 
from  the  Union. 
Oct.— Occupying  claimant  law  passed. 
V796,  Nov.  10 — Nalufying  resolutions  passed,  with 
regard  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws. 

Death,  except  lor  murder,  abolished  in 
Kemueky. 
1790,  July  n-^OonveMian  asaembled  for  iMrming 
a  new  constitution. 
Internal  iraproTemenu  talked  of. 
Nor.  14— Hie  nnUiiying  resolutions  of  last 
year  affirmed. 
1800,  Jane  1— The  present  Oonstitntioa  goes  into 

operation. 
1801— Circuit  Gomt  system  established. 
1603.  January- An  Insurance  Company,  with 
banking  powers,  chartered. 

The  rudit  of  deposit,  for  Amerlean  pro- 
dace,  at  ifew  Orleans,  sospended. 
1806— Aaron  Burr  twice  visits  Kentucky. 
1800,  Not.  ll-^9urr  brought  before  the  District 
Court  of  Kentucky,  but  for  want  of  testimony, 
the  grand  jury  was  dismissed. 

Dee.  )l— Burr  is  indicted,  but  the  grand 
Jurv  return.  **  not  a  true  bill.'' 

Dec.O— Jo^  Sebastian  eouTieted  of  being 
a  pensioner  of  Spain;  resigns  his  oAoe. 
1807— Bank  of  Kentucky  chartered. 
1800— The  limitation  in  actions  in  ejectment,  pro- 
longed from  seven  to  twenty  years. 
1811,  Nov.  7— Battle  of  Tippeeanoe,  in  which  Col. 
Jo.  Hamilton  Daveiss,  and  other  distingniahed 
Kentuckians,  fell. 
161S— Gen.  Harrison  appointed  mi^jor-general  of 
the  Kentucky  troops. 

Oct— Oen.  Hopkins*  expeditSon  against  the 
Indians  on  the  Wabash. 
Dee.— Battle  of  MiiiiMimway. 


UUl/sb.  !•— The  Kenlaekians,  under  Oeneral 
Winchester,  reach  the  Maassee. 

Jan.  18— British  defeated  at  Prenchtown. 

Jan.  90— Disastroas  battle  of  the  river  Sai- 
sin,  and  massacre  of  the  Anserieans. 

May  6— Oen.  dmy  reaches  Fort  Maigs: 
eight  hundred  Kentuckians,  under  General 
Dudley,  killed  or  taken  pdsoaera. 

July  31 — Fort  Stephenson  besieged. 

Oct.  ft— Vittory  of  the  Thasses. 

Nov.  05- The  eapitol,  at  Frankfort,  eott- 
auoMdhyftre. 
1810,  Jan  8— Victory  at  New  Orleans. 

April  0— The  Ohio  hver  higher  thaa  it  had 
been  sinee  1703. 

Oct  10— A  steamboat  built  at  Louisville. 
1810,  Oct  14— Gov.  Madison  died,  soon  afou  his 
uangaration. 

1817,  July — Much  excitemott  in  reforenee  ta  the 
succession  of  the  Lieut  Governor,  in  ease  of 
the  death  of  the  govenior. 

Dec.  18— Shook  of  an    earthquake    folt 
throughout  the  State. 
1817-18— Forty  independent  banks  chartered 

1818,  Feb.— Oen.  George  Rogers  Clark  died,  neaH 


Oct  10— A  treaty  with  the  Chickasaw  In- 
dians, for  all  their  claims  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  containing  about  7,000,000  acres, 
for  an  annuity  of  tOOjOOO  for  fiAeen  years. 

1810  00    Right  af  rsplevm  extended  tnm  three 
to  twelve  months. 
The  relief  exeiteaMnt  eommeneed. 

iaM>-81— Commonwealth's  bank  chartered. 

The  Legislature  eentrolled  the  dtieetota 
of  the  old  Bank  ot  Kentuckv. 

18tt-^The  Ooart  of  Appeals  decided  the  reple* 
vin  laws  aneoustitniionaL 

100*  as    New  Court  of  afoeala  orfaaiaed. 

1833-84— Baak  of  Kenmekv,  Northern  Bank  of 
Keatoeky,  ami  Bank  of  LouisviUe  ehartered. 

1600,  February— Internal   improvemeut  system 
adopted. 

1837— Mnks  suspend  specie  payments. 

1830— Second  suspeasion  of  specie  payments. 

18M— Relief  axertement. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


KsNTucKT  was  first  explored  by  the  Anglo-Saxoa  race,  about 
tbe  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  then  formed  a  vaat 
hunting-ground,  upon  which  the  savage  tribes  of  the  south  and 
of  the  north  killed  the  elk  and  buffalo,  and  occasionally  encoun* 
tered  each  other  in  bloody  conflict.  No  permanent  settlements 
existed  within  its  borders.  Its  dark  forests  and  cane  thickets 
separated  the  Chei^kees,  Greeks,  and  Catawbas  of  the  south, 
from  the  hostile  tribes  of  Shawanees,  Delawares,  and  Wyandots 
of  the  north.  Each,  and  all  of  these  tribes,  encountered  the 
Anglo-American  pioneer,  and  fiercely  disputed  the  settlement  of 
the  coun^. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  these  were  not  the  original  occu- 
pants c^  the  country  lying  between  the  Alleghany  mountains  and 
the  Mississippi  river.  Geological  monuments  of  deep  interest, 
but  as  yet  imperfectly  investigated,  speak  in  language  not  to  be 
mistaken,  of  a  race  of  men  who  preceded  the  rude  tribes  encoun- 
tered by  Boone  and  Finley.  Their  origin,  language,  and  histoiy, 
are  buried  in  darkness  which,  perhaps,  may  never  be  dispelled ; 
but  the  scanty  vestiges  which  they  have  leu  behind  them,  enable 
OS  to  aflSurm,  with  confidence,  that  they  far  surpassed  ^e  rude 
tribes  which  succeeded  them,  in  arts,  in  civilization,  and  in  know- 
ledge. They  had  certainlv  worked  the  copper  mines  of  the  west, 
and  were  in  possession  of  copper  tools  for  working  in  wood  and 
stone.  Their  pipes,  and  household  utensils  elaborately  fashioned, 
of  clay,  are  fSur  above  the  rude  and  clumsy  contrivances  of  &eir 
saccessors ;  while  their  large  fortifications,  constructed  of  solid 
masonry,  and  artificially  contrived  for  defence  and  convenience, 
show  that  they  had  foes  to  resist,  and  that  they  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  military  art. 

How  long  they  occupied  the  country,  whence  they  came, 
whither  they  have  gone,  or  whether  they  perished  within  the 
crumbling  walls  which  alone  speak  of  their  existence,  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  decide.  Tne  his- 
torical facts  with  ceriahUv  to  be  inferred  from  ^e  data  which  exist* 
2  (17) 
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are  few  and  meagre.  In  relation  to  time,  we  can  only  affirm 
that  the  fortifications  and  cemeteries,  which  have  been  examined, 
are  certainly  more  than  eight  hundred  years  old,  but  how  much 
older  they  may  be  c€Ln  only  be  coi\jectm*ed.  Time,  and  future 
investigation,  may  throw  some  additional  light  upon  the  histoiy 
of  this  ancient  race;  but  at  present  we  can  only  say  that  they 
lived,  that  they  struggled  agcdnst  enemies,  that  they  made  pro- 
gress in  arts  and  civilization,  and  that  the  places  which  once 
knew  them,  now  know  them  no  more. 

Neglecting  the  obscure  visit  of  Dr.  Walker  to  the  north-east- 
em  portion  of  Kentucky  in  1758,  and  the  equally  obscure,  but 
more  thorough  examination  of  the  country  by  Rnley  in  1767, 
we  may  regard  the  company  headed  by  Daniel  Boone  in  1769,  and 
by  Knox  in  1770,  as  the  earliest  visits  to  Kentucky  worthy  of 
particular  attention.  Boone's  party  remained  two  years  in  the 
§tate,  and  traversed  its  northern  and  middle  regions  with  great 
attention.  The  party  led  by  Colonel  James  Knox,  called  the 
Long  Hunters,  came  one  year  later,  and  remained  about  the 
same  time.  Both  parties  were  in  the  country  together,  but  never 
met.  Boone  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  had  emigrated  to 
North  Carolina.  Knox's  party  was  from  Holston,  on  Clinch  river, 
and  thoroughly  explored  the  middle  and  southern  regions  of 
Kentucky.  Boone's  party  was  harassed  by  the  Indians,  and  one 
of  their  number,  Jcunes  Stuart,  was  killed.  Boone  himself  at  one 
time  fell  into  their  hands,  but  escaped.  In  1771,  they  returned 
from  their  long  Imnting  excursion,  and  spread  throughout  the 
western  settlements  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  the  most 
glowing  accounts  of  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  boimty  in  lands,  which  had  been  given  to  the  Virginia 
troops  who  had  served  throughout  the  old  French  war,  were  to 
be  located  upon  the  western  waters,  and  within  less  than  two 
years  after  the  return  of  Boone  and  Knox,  surveyors  were  sent 
out  to  locate  these  lands  upon  the  Ohio  river.  In  1773,  Captain 
Thomas  Bullitt,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  expedition 
against  fort  Du  Quesne,  led  a  party  of  surveyors  down  the  OUo 
to  the  Falls,  where  a  camp  was  constructed  and  roughly  fortified 
to  protect  them  from  the  Indians.  During  this  expedition  many 
surveys  were  executed  in  Kentucky,  and  large  portions  of  the 
country  explored  with  a  view  to  ftiture  settlement.  Three  bro- 
thers from  Virginia,  James,  George  and  Robert  AfAfee,  accompa- 
nied Bullitt  to  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river.  There  they  left 
him,  and*  in  company  with  several  others  ascended  the  Kentucky 
to  die  forks,  exploring  the  coimtry  and  making  surveys  in  various 
places. 

In  the  summer  of  1774,  other  parties  of  surveyors  and  hunters 
followed;  and  during  this  year  James  Hcmrod  erected  a  log  cabin 
upon  the  spot  where  Harrodsburg  now  stands,  which  rapidly 
grew  into  a  station,  probably  the  oldest  in  Kentucky.  During 
this  year.  Colonel  Richard  Henderson  purchased  from  the  Chero- 
kee Indians  the  whole  country  south  of  Kentucky  river.     His 
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pcodiase  was  stibseqiiently  declared  null  and  v<^  by  ibe  leg^slar 
tnre  of  Yirginia^  wMch  elaimed  the  sole  right  to  purchase  land 
from  die  Indians  within  the  bounds  of  the  royal  charter ;  but 
great  activity  was  displayed  by  Henderson  in  taking  possession 
of  his  new  empire,  and  granting  land  to  settlers,  before  the  act 
of  the  Virginia  legislature  overturned  all  his  schemes.  Daniel 
Boone  was  employed  by  him  to  survey  the  country,  and  select 
fav<Mrable  positions ;  and,  early  in  tiie  spring  of  1775,  the  foun- 
dation of  &x>nsborough  was  laid,  under  the  title  of  Henderson. 
FVom  the  22d  of  March  to  the  14th  of  April,  Boone  was  actively 
^igaged  in  constructing  the  fort,  afterwards  called  Boonsborough, 
during  which  time  his  party  was  exposed  to  four  fierce  attacks 
from  the  Indians.  By  the  middle  of  April  the  fort  was  comple- 
ted, and  wi&in  two  months  from  that  time  his  wife  and  daughters 
joined  him,  and  resided  in  the  fort, — the  first  white  women  who 
ever  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  river.  From  this 
time,  Boonsborough  and  Harrodsburg  became  the  nucleus  and 
support  of  emigration  and  settlement  in  Kentucky.  In  1775,  the 
renowned  pioneer,  Simon  Kenton,  erected  a  log  cabin,  and  raised 
a  crop  of  com  in  the  county  of  Maspn,  upon  die  spot  where  the 
town  of  Washington  now  stands,  and  continued  to  occupy  the 
spot  until  the  faU  of  that  year,  when  he  removed  to  Boonsbo- 
rough. The  limits  allotted  to  this  Historical  sketch  will  not 
admit  of  details  of  individual  adventures ;  these  may  be  found 
under  their  apjuropriate  heads  in  other  portions  of  the  work. 

In  the  month  of  September  of  this  year,  and  three  months  after 
the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Boone  and  her  daughters,  the  infant  colony 
was  enriched  by  the  arrival  of  three  more  ladies,  Mrs.  Denton, 
Mrs.  M'Gary,  and  Mrs.  Hogan,  who,  with  their  husbands  and 
children,  setded  at  Harrodsburg.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1776, 
Colonel  Richard  OaHoway  Inrought  his  wife  and  two  daughters  to 
Boonsborough,  and  in  March  of  the  same  year,  Cdonel  Benjamin 
Logan  brought  his  wife  and  family  to  Logan's  fort,  about  one 
mile  west  of  the  present  town  of  Stanford,  in  Lincoln  county, 
where  he,  with  a  few  slaves,  had  raised  a  crop  of  c<wm  in  1775. 

During  this  summer,  an  inddent  occurred  which  powerftdly 
impress^  upon  the  minds  of  the  women  of  Kentucky  me  dangers 
wUch  beset  them  in  their  frontier  home :  while  a  daughter  of 
Dcmiel  Boone  and  two  of  the  Miss  Galloways  were  amusing 
themselves  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fort,  a  party  of  Indians 
suddenly  rushed  upon  them,  and  hore  them  ofl*  as  captives.  They 
were  rapidly  pursued  by  Colonel  Floyd  and  Daniel  fioone,  with  a 
party  of  eight  men,  and  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from  the  fort, 
were  overtaken,  dispersed,  and  the  girls  recovered.  During  this 
summer,  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark  for  the  first  time  made  his 
appearance  in  Kentucky.  He  visited  the  difiTerent  stations,  but 
maide  no  location;  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  woods, 
alone  and  hunting,  and  encouraged  the  young  pioneers  much  by 
his  presence  and  example. 

In  the  winter  of  this  year,  Kentucky  was  formed  into  a  county 
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by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  thw  beeame  entitled  to  u 
separate  county  oonrt,  to  justices  of  the  peace,  a  sheriff,  consta* 
Ues,  coroner,  and  militia  officers.  Law,  Willi  its  iiiq>oeing  para* 
pharnalia,  (upon  a  small  scale,)  for  ike  first  time  reared  its  head 
m  the  fnests  of  Kentucky.  In  the  spring  of  1777,  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions  held  its  first  sitting  at  Harrodsburi^  attended 
by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  its  clerk,  Levi  Todd.  The  first 
court  of  Kentucky  was  composed  of  John  Todd,  John  Floyd» 
Benjamin  Logan,  John  Bowman,  and  Richard  Calloway. 

lliey  had  scarcely  a<it}oumed  when  the  infant  republic  was 
rocked  to  its  centre  by  an  Indian  invasion.  Harrodsburg^ 
Boonsborougfa,  Logan's  fort  were  all  in  succession  furiously  aa* 
sailed.  The  hunters  and  surveyors  were  driven  in  from  the 
woods,  and  compelled  to  take  refii^  within  the  forts.  Much  in* 
Jmy  was  done ;  but  the  forts  withstood  their  utmost  efforts,  and 
after  sweeping  through  Kentucky  like  a  torrent  for  several  weeks^ 
the  angry  tide  slowly  roUed  back  to  the  ncnrth,  leaving  the  agi* 
tated  settlers  to  repair  their  loss  as  they  best  could.  They  were 
ieinfi»ced  during  the  dimmer  bv  forty-five  men  from  North  Caro* 
Mna,  and,  in  September,  by  one  hundred  more  under  Colonel  Bow* 
man,  from  Virginia.  During  this  summer.  Colonel  fiei\jamin 
Logan  distingukhed  himself  by  a  display  of  the  most  noble  and 
elevated  qualities  of  the  human  heart.  Details  will  be  found  in 
another  part  of  this  woriL ;  our  limits  forbid  them  here. 

The  year  1778  was  rendered  memorable  in  Kentucky  by  two 
great  military  events,  in  whi<di  she  was  deeply  interest^.  Tho 
one,  was  the  invasion  of  the  countiy  by  an  army  of  Indians  and 
Canadians,  under  the  command  of  Captain  DuQuesne,  a  Canadian 
oflker ;  the  o&er,  was  the  InriUiant  expedition  <^  Colonel  George 
Rogers  Clark  against  the  English  posts  of  Vincennes  and  Kas- 
kaddas.    We  will  give  a  Mef  summary  of  each  in  their  order. 

In  the  month  of  Felmiary,  Boone,  at  the  head  of  thirty  men, 
was  at  the  lower  Blue  licks,  engaged  in  making  salt,  when  he 
was  surprised  by  two  hundred  Indians,  on  their  march  to  attack 
Boonsborougfa,  and  himself  and  party  taken  prisoners.  They 
surrendered  upon  terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  faithfiiUy  ob> 
served  by  the  bidians,  and  were  all  carried  to  Detroit.  Here 
his  companions  were  delivered  up  to  the  English  commandant, 
but  Boone  was  reserved  by  the  Indians  and  taken  to  Chillicothe. 
His  captors  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  and  permitted  him 
to  hunt,  with  but  little  restraint  upon  his  motions*  While  at 
Chillicothe,  he  saw  three  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  assembled, 
armed  and  painted,  for  a  hostile  expedition  against  Boonsbo- 
rougfa, wfaicfa  faad  only  been  suspended,  not  reUnquisfaed,  by  fais 
eapture  in  the  spring.  He  immediately  effected  ms  escape,  and 
lost  no  time  in  returning  to  Bo<Hisborough,  where  fae  gave  the 
alarm  throug^ut  all  ELentucky.  Instant  preparations  were  made 
to  receive  &e  enemy ;  tfae  (fistant  settlements  were  abandoned, 
tfae  forts  were  put  upon  the  war  establishment,  and  all  anxiously 
esqpected  the  approach  of  the  enemy*     The  escape  of  Boone, 
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kowever^  had  fiflconoerted  tbe  e&teiprwe,  and  it  was  delayed  tat 
aeveral  weeks. 

Impatient  of  tke  slow  advance  of  the  enemy,  Boone,  at  the 
bead  of  thirty  men^  of  whom  Simon  Kenton  was  one,  projected 
an  expedition  against  one  of  the  Indian  towns  on  Paint  Creek; 
amd  while  in  the  enemy's  oonntry,  he  obtained  certain  informa- 
tion that  &e  Indian  army  had  passed  him,  and  was  idready  on  its 
march  to  Boonsborongh.  Countermarohing  with  great  rapidity^ 
he  halted  not,  day  or  night,  until  he  reacludd  Boensborough  with 
his  men ;  and  scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  Gaptwn  Du  Quesne 
made  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  five  hnndred  Indians  and 
Canadians.  Tins  was  sach  an  army  as  Kentucky  had  never  yet 
» beheld,  and  it  produced  an  immense  sensation.  The  garrison  of 
Boonsborough  consisted  of  fifty  men;  Harrodsburg  and  Logan's 
Ibrt  were  strongly  menaced  by  detaohmei^,  and  could  afford 
them  no  assistance.  The  atta^  commenced;  and  every  artifice 
was  resorted  to  in  order  to  deceive,  to  intimidate,  or  subdue  the 
garrison,  bat  all  proved  inelflfectual.  The  attack  continued  during 
nine  days^  and  was  resisted  with  steady  finrtitude.  On  the  tenth 
day  tiie  enemy  decamped,  having  lost  thirty  men  killed  and  a 
much  greater  number  wounded.  The  garrison  sustained  a  loss 
of  two  killed  and  four  wounded;  the  loss  of  the  country,  howeveri 
in  stock  and  improvements,  was  great; 

The  expedition  of  Colonel  George  RogiHrs  Clark  belongs  miore 
properly  to  the  history  of  the  United  States  than  to  that  of  Ken- 
tucky; it  will  be  referred  to,  therefcNre,  with  great  brevity. 
When  ClariE  was  in  Kentucky,  in  tbe  summmr  of  1776,  he  took 
a  more  comprehensive  survey  of  the^  western  country  than  the 
rude  pioneers  around  him ;  his  keen  military  eye  was  cast  upon 
tiie  northwestern  posts,  garrisoned  by  British  tro<^,  and  affonung 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  smdl 
predatory  bands  of  Indians  which  infested  Kentucky.  He  saw 
plainly  that  they  were  tli^  tame  ibuntains  firom  which  the  thou- 
sand littie  annual  rills  of  Indian  rapine  and  murder  took  their 
rise,  and  he  formed  the  bold  prci^ect  oi  striking  at  the  root  of  the 

The  i^volutionary  war  was  then  raging,  and  the  western  posts 
were  too  remMe  from  tite  great  current  of  events  to  attract, 

S^werfuUy,  the  attention  of  either  friend  or  foe ;  but  to  Kei^ueky 
ey  were  otgects  of  capital  interest.  He  unfolded  his  plan  to 
the  executive  of  Virginia,  awakened  him  to  a  true  sense  of  its 
importance,  and  had  the  address  to  obtain  from  the  impoverished 
legislature  a  few  scanty  supplies  of  mien  and  munitions  for  his 
favorite  prqjeet  Undismayed  by  the  8<^antiness  of  his  means,  he 
embarked  in  the  expedition  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  charai^er. 
A  few  State  troops  were  ftimished  by  Virginia,  a  few  scouts  and 
guides  by  Kentucky,  and,  with  a  seerecy  and  celerity  of  move- 
ment never  surpassed  by  Napoleon  in  his  palmiest  days,  he 
embarked  in  Ms  daring  prcgect. 
Having  descended  the  Ohio  in  boats  to  the  Falls,  he  these 
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landed  thirteen  families  who  had  aocompanied  him  from  Htts- 
burgh,  as  emigrants  to  Kentucky,  and  by  whom  tiiie  foondatioa 
of  Louisville  was  laid.  Continuing  his  coarse  down  the  Ohio, 
he  disembarked  his  troops  aboat  sixty  miles  above  the  month  of 
that  river,  and,  marching  on  foot  through  a  pathless  wilderness, 
he  came  upon  Kaskaskias  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  if  he 
had  descended  from  the  skies.  The  British  officer  in  command. 
Colonel  Rochdublare,  and  his  garrison,  surrendered  to  a  force 
which  they  could  have  repelled  with  ease,  if  warned  of  dieir 
approach ;  but  never,  in  the  annals  of  war,  was  surprise  more 
complete.  Having  secured  and  sent  off  his  prisoners  to  Vir- 
ginia, Clark  was  employed  for  some  time  in  conciliating  tiie 
inhaUtants,  who,  being  French,  readily  submitted  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  In  the  meantime,  a  storm  threatened  him  from 
Vincennes.  Uovemor  Hamilton,  who  commanded  the  British 
force  in  the  northwest,  had  actively  employed  himself  during  the 
fall  season  in  organizing  a  large  armv  of  savages,  with  whom, 
in  co]\junction  with  his  British  force,  he  determined  not  only  to 
crush  Clark  and  his  handftd  of  adventurers,  but  to  desolate 
Kentucky,  and  even  seize  fort  Pitt.  The  season,  howev^,  be- 
came so  far  advanced  before  he  had  completed  his  preparations, 
that  he  determined  to  defer  the  project  until  spring,  and  in  the 
meantime,  to  keep  his  Indians  employed,  he  launched  them 
against  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vu^nia,  intending  to 
concentrate  them  eiurly  in  the  spring,  and  cany  out  his  grand 
project. 

Clark  in  the  meantime  lay  at  Kaskaskias,  revolving  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  and  employing  his  spies  diUgentiy  in 
learning  intelligence  of  his  enemy.  No  sooner  was  he  informed 
of  the  dispersion  of  Hamilton's  Indian  force,  and  that  he  lay  at 
Vincennes  with  his  regulars  alone,  than  he  determined  to  strike 
Vincennes  as  he  had  struck  Kaskaskias.  The  march  was  long, 
the  season  inclement,  the  road  passed  through  an  untrodden 
wilderness,  and  through  overflowed  bottoms;  his  stock  of  provi- 
sions was  scanty,  and  was  to  be  carried  upon  the  backs  of  his 
men.  He  could  only  muster  one  hundred  and  thirty  men ;  but, 
inspiring  this^  handftd  with  his  own  heroic  spirit,  he  plunged 
boldly  into  the  wilderness  which  separated  Kaskaskias  from 
Vincennes,  resolved  to  strike  his  enemy  in  the  citadel  of  his 
strength,  or  perish  in  the  effort.  The  difficulties  of  the  march 
were  great,  beyond  what  even  his  daring  spirit  had  anticipated. 
For  days  his  route  led  tiirough  the  drowned  lands  of  Illinois ;  his 
stock  of  provisions  became  exhausted,  his  guides  lost  tlieir  way, 
and  the  most  intrepid  of  his  followers  at  times  gave  way  to  de- 
spair. At  length  they  emerged  from  the  drowned  lands,  and 
Vincennes,  like  Kaskaskias,  was  completely  surprised.  The 
governor  and  garrison  became  prisoners  of  war,  and,  like  their 
predecessors  at  Kaskaskias,  were  sent  on  to  Virginia.  The 
Canadian  inhabitants  readily  submitted,  the  neighboring  tribes 
were  overawed,  and  some  of  them  bec€tme  allies,  and  the  whole 
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of  the  a^acent  cofiintry  became  robjeet  to  Virgiiiia,  wbteh  em- 
ployed a  regiment  of  State  troops  in  maintaining  and  securing 
their  e<Hiqnest.  A  portion  of  this  force  was  afterwards  perma- 
nently  stationed  at  Louisville,  where  a  fort  was  erected,  and 
where  Clark  established  his  head-quarters. 

The  year  1779  was  marked,  in  Kentucky,  by  three  events  of 
unequal  importance.  About  the  1st  of  April  a  solitary  block- 
house, With  some  ai^acent  defences,  the  forlorn  hope  of  advancing 
dvilizatton,  was  erected  by  Robert  Patterson,  upon  the  spot  where 
the  city  of  Lexington  now  stands ;  the  singularly  unfortunate 
expedition  of  CSolonel  Bowman,  against  the  Indian  town  of  C^billi- 
codie,  was  undertaken  and  cam^  out ;  and  the  celebrated  land 
law  of  Kentucky  was  passed  by  the  Virginia  legislature. 

Bowman's  expedition  consisted  of  tibe  flower  of  Kentucky. 
CSolonel  fiei\jamin  Logan  was  second  in  command,  and  Harrod, 
Bulg^,  Bedinger,  and  many  other  Inrave  officers,  held  subordiniU;e 
oommands.  The  march  was  well  conducted,  the  surprise  was 
complete,  the  plan  of  attack  well  concerted,  and  the  division  led 
by  Logan  performed  its  part  well.  Yet  the  vidiole  failed  by 
reason  of  the  hesitation,  the  imbecility,  or  the  panic  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Logan's  division,  left  unsupported  by  Bowman, 
was  compelled  to  make  a  disorderly  retreat  to  the  main  column, 
and  die  rout  quickly  became  gen^-al.  All  would  have  been  lost 
but  for  the  dieuring  bravery  of  some  of  the  subordinate  officers, 
who  charged  the  enemy  on  horseback,  and  covered  the  retreat ; 
but  the  failure  was  as  complete  as  it  was  unexpected  and  dis- 
graceftd. 

Our  limits  forUd  an  analysis  of  the  land  law.  It  was  doubtless 
well  intended,  and  the  settlement  and  pre-emption  features  were 
just  and  liberal.  The  radical  and  incurable  defect  of  the  law, 
however,  was  the  neglect  of  Virginia  to  provide  for  the  general 
survey  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  government,  and  its  sub- 
division into  whole,  half,  and  quarter  sections,  as  is  now  done  by 
the  United  States.  Instead  of  this,  each  possessor  of  a  warrant 
was  allowed  to  locate  the  same  where  he  pleased,  and  was  re- 
quired to  survey  it  at  his  own  cost ;  but  his  entry  was  required  • 
to  be  so  special  and  precise  diat  each  subsequent  locator  might 
recognize  the  land  ateady  taken  up,  and  make  his  entry  else- 
where. To  make  a  good  entry,  therefore,  reouired  a  precision 
and  accuracy  of  description  which  such  men  as  Boone  and  Kenton 
could  not  be  expected  to  possess ;  and  all  vague  entries  were 
declared  null  and  void,  unnumbered  s<nrrows,  lawsuits,  and 
heart-rending  vexations,  were  the  consequence  of  this  unhappy 
law.  In  the  unskillftd  hands  of  the  hunters  and  pioneers  of 
Kentucky,  entries,  surveys,  and  patents,  were  piled  upon  eadi 
otfa^,  overlapping  and  crossing  in  endless  perplexity.  The  Ml 
fruits  were  not  reaped  until  the  country  became  more  thickly 
settled. 

In  the  meantime  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  law  was  a 
flood  of  inmiigration.    The  hunters  (^  the  elk  and  buffalo  were 
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new  Btieeeeded  by  die  mote  rarenotts  hmtters  of  land;  in  tke 
pnrcnut,  they  fearieMly  braved  the  hatchet  of  the  Indian  and  the 
privations  of  the  forest.  The  Burveyor'B  diain  and  compass  were 
seen  in  the  woods  as  frequently  as  ihe  rifle;  and  during  the  years 
1779-80-81,  the  great  and  all-absorbing  olgect  in  Kentucky  was  to 
enter,  survey,  and  obtain  a  patent,  for  the  richest  sections  of  land.  ^ 
Indian  hostilities  were  rife  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  but 
these  only  formed  qpisodes  in  the  great  drama. 

The  year  1780  was  distinguished  by  the  vast  number  of  emi- 
grants who  crowded  to  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
land  warrants ;  Indian  hostility  was  propOTtionably  active,  and  a 
formidable  expedition,  consisting  of  IndUans  imd  English,  under 
Colonel  Bird,  threatened  Kentucky  with  destruction.  For  the 
first  time,  cannon  were  employed  against  the  stockade  forts  of 
Kentucky ;  and  Ruddle's  and  Martin's  stations  were  completely 
destroyed,  and  their  garrisons  taken.  The  impatience  of  theln- 
dians  then  compelled  tiie  colonel  to  retire,  without  pushing  his 
successes  further. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year.  Colonel  ClariL,  at  the  head  of  his  State 
troops  stationed  at  Louisville,  reinforced  by  all  tiie  disposaUe 
force  of  Kentucky,  invaded  the  Indian  country  in  (%io,  and 
having  defeated  the  Indians  in  a  pitched  battle,  laid  waste  their 
villages  and  destroyed  tiieir  com  fields,  with  inexorable  severity, 
in  retaliation  of  Bird's  expedition  in  the  spring. 

In  November  of  this  year,  Kentucky  was  divided  into  tiuree 
counties,  to  which  the  names  of  Fayette,  Lincoln,  and  JeflTerson 
were  given.  They  had  now  three  county  courts,  holding  monthly 
sesnions,  three  courts  of  common  law  and  chancery  jurisdiction, 
sitting  quarter-yearly,  and  a  host  of  magistrates  and  constables. 
No  court,  capable  of  trying  for  capital  oflTences,  existed  in  the 
country,  or  nearer  than  Richmond.  The  courts  of  quarler-sesstott 
could  take  notice  only  of  misdemeanors. 

The  year  1781  was  distinguished  by  a  very  large  emigration, 
by  prodigious  activity  in  land  speculation,  and  by  the  firequency 
of  Indian  inroads,  in  small  parties.  Every  portion  of  the  country 
was  kept  continually  in  alarm,  and  small  Indian  ambushes  were 
perpetually  bursting  upon  the  settlers.  Many  lives  were  lost, 
but  the  settlements  made  great  and  daily  advances,  in  defiance 
of  all  obstacles.  The  rich  lands  of  Kentuckv  were  the  prize  of 
the  first  occupants,  and  tiiey  rushed  to  seize  them  with  a  rapacity 
stronger  than  the  fear  of  death. 

The  vear  1782  was  uncommonly  prolific  in  great  events. 
Indian  hostility  was  unusually  early  and  active.  In  the  month 
of  May,  a  party  of  twenty-five  Wyandots  invaded  Kentuc^,  and 
committed  shocking  depredations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Estill's 
station.  Captain  Estill  hastily  collected  a  pcurty  of  equal  force, 
and  pursued  them  rapidly.  He  overtook  them  upon  HincA^tone's 
fork  of  Licking,  near  Mount-Sterling,  and  the  best  fought  battle 
of  the  war  tiiere  occurred.  The  creek  ran  between  ib^  parties, 
forbidding  a  charge  but  at  perilous  disadvantage,  and  me  two 
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fines,  ftmnnii^  bdund  trees  and  logs,  within  balf  rifle  shot,  stood 
front  to  firent  for  boars,  in  close  siid  deadly  combat.  One-third 
on  each  side  had  fallen,  and  tlie  fire  was  still  vivid  and  deadly, 
cur  at  the  opening  of  the  combat.  Estill,  determined  to  bring  it 
to  a  dose,  ordered  lieatenant  Miller  to  turn  their  flank  with  six 
men,  and  attack  them  in  the  rear.  While  Miller  was  making  a 
small  detour  to  the  right,  for  the  purpose,  most  probably,  of  exe- 
oating  his  orders  in  good  faith  (for  there  are  various  constructions 
plaoed  upon  his  conduct),  the  Indian  commander  became  aware 
of  the  division  of  his  adversary's  force,  and,— -with  that  rapid  deoi- 
sion  which  so  often  flashed  across  Napoleon's  bckttle-fields,  and 
whether  exhibited  upon  a  great  or  a  small  scale,  maxk  the  great 
commander, — determined  to  frustrate  the  plan,  by  crossing  the 
creek  widi  his  whole  fm^ee  and  overwhelming  Estill,  now  weak- 
ened by  the  absenee  of  Miller.  This  bold  tiionght  was  executed 
with  determined  courage,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle,  Estill 
^^aa  totally  overpowered,  and  forced  from  tm  ground  widi  slaugh- 
ter. Himself,  cmd  nearly  all  his  officers,  were  killed ;  and  it  was 
but  a  poor  consolation  that  an  equal  loss  had  been  inflicted  on 
Hie  enemy.  This  brilliant  little  fight  is  deeply  written  in  the 
annals  of  Kentucky,  and  wiU  long  be  remembered,  for  tiie  exqui- 
site specimen  o{  the  military  art,  exhibited  in  miniature,  l^  the 
Indian  commander.  It  created  a  sensation,  at  the  time,  far  be- 
yond its  real  importance,  and  was  rigidly  followed  by  stunning 
blows,  from  the  same  quarter,  in  rapid  succession. 

A  party  of  Wyandots,  consisting  of  twenty  men,  ^tconntered 
Ci^tain  Holder,  at  the  head  o(  seventeen  Kentockians,  near  tibe 
upper  Blue  liclu,  and  defeated  him  with  loss. 

nat  tiiese  smaU  parties  were  the  mere  pattering  AtQp0  of  bail, 
which  precede  the  tempest.  In  the  month  of  August,  an  army  of 
five  hundred  Indian  waniors,  composed  of  deta^ments  from  aU 
tiie  north-western  tribes,  rapidly  and  silentiy  traversed  the  mHrth- 
em  part  of  Kentucky,  and  appeared  before  Bryant's  station,  as 
unexpectedly  as  if  they  had  risen  from  the  earth.  The  garrison^, 
although  surprised,  took  prompt  measures  to  repel  tiie  enemy. 
By  the  daring  gallantry  of^the  women,  the  fort  was  siq>plied  witii 
water  from  a  neighbmng  spring.  Two  of  the  garrison  burst 
Arough  the  enemy's  lines,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  the  neighboring , 
stations,  while  those  who  remained,  by  means  of  a  well-conceived 
and  successfiil  ruse,  gave  a  bloody  repulse  to  the  only  assault 
whidi  the  Indians  ventured  to  make  upon  the  fort^  A  party  of 
sixteen  horsemen,  with  great  gallantry  and  good  fortune,  forced 
their  way  through  tiie  Indians,  and  entered  the  fort  unhurt.  More 
than  double  that  number,  on  foot,  made  a  similar  eflbrt,  but  failed, 
and  sustained  considerable  loss. 

In  the  meantime,  the  garrison  remained  under  cover,  and  kept 
up  a  deliberate  and  fatal  fire  upon  such  Indians  as  showed  themr 
sehres.  The  enemy  became  mscouraged,  and,  apprehensive  of 
bringing  the  whole  force  of  the  country  upon  themi  by  farther 
delay,  bn^e  up  their  camp,  on  the  second  night  of  tiie  siegCi  ami 
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retreated  by  the  baffalo-traoe,  leading  to  the  lower  Bine  lick. 
By  the  next  day,  at  noon,  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  had  assemr 
bled  at  Bryant's  station,  burning  with  eagerness  to  encounter  die 
invaders.  Colonels  Todd,  Trigg,  and  Daniel  Boone;  majors 
Harland,  M'Bride,  and  Levi  Todd;  captains  Bulger  and  Gordon, 
with  forty-five  other  commissioned  officers,  including  the  cele- 
brated M'Gary,  assembled  in  council,  and  faastilv  determined  to 
Eursue  ike  enemy,  without  waiting  for  Colonel  Logan,  who  was 
nown  to  be  collecting  a  strong  force  in  Lincoln,  and  who  might 
be  expected  to  join  them  in  twenty-four  hours. 

If  Major  ATGaiy  is  to  be  believed,  he  remonstrated  against 
this  rash  precipitation,  and  urged  a  delay  of  one  day  for  rein- 
forcements, but  so  keen  was  the  ardor  of  officer  and  soldier, 
that  his  dissent  was  drowned,  in  an  impatient  clam(^  for  in- 
stant battle;  and  in  an  evil  hour,  on  the  18th  of  August,  the  line 
of  march  was  taken  up,  and  the  pursuit  urged  with  a  keenness 
which  quickly  brought  them  up  with  the  retreating  foe.  Before 
noon,  on  the  19th,  they  reached  the  southern  bank  of  Licking,  and 
for  the  first  time  beheld  their  enemy.  \  few  Indians  were  care- 
lessly loitering  upon  the  rocky  ridge,  which  bounded  the  prospect 
to  the  north.  These  warriors  seemed  nowise  disconcerted  by  the 
presence  of  so  large  a  body  of  Kentuckians,  but  after  gazing 
upon  them  for  a  few  moments  with  cool  indifference,  very  leis- 
.urely  disappeared  beyond  the  ridge. 

Tnis  symptom  was  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  youngest  woods^ 
iman  in  the  ranks.  The  enemy  was  before  them  in  force,  and  a 
tbattle  against  fearful  odds,  or  a  rapid  retreat,  became  inevitable. 
A  dozen  officers  rode  to  the  front  and  exchanged  opinions. 
JBoone,  who  was  best  acquainted  with  the  ground,  declared  with 
confidence  that  the  Indian  army  lay  in  ambusccule  about  one  mile 
.beyond  the  river,  which  there  ran  in  an  irregular  ellipsis,  and  of- 
fered peculiar  advantages  to  the  Indians,  if  the  Kentuckicms  should 
advance  by  the  buffalo  trace.  He  advised  either  a  retreat  upon 
Logan,  or  a  division  of  their  force,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
flank  attack  upon  each  wing  of  the  Indian  army,  of  whose  posi- 
tion he  had  no  doubt.  All  further  deliberation,  however,  was 
broken  up  by  M'Gary,  who  suddenly  spurred  his  horse  into  the 
stream,  waved  his  hat  over  his  head,  and  shouted  aloud,  <<  Let  all 
who  are  not  cowards  follow  me."  Of  the  gallant  bcmd  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  diere  was  not  one  who  could  endure  this 
taunt.  The  electric  cord  was  struck  vrith  a  rude  hand,  and  the 
shock  was  as  universal  as  it  was  violent.  The  horsemen  dashed 
tumultuously  into  the  stream,  each  striving  to  be  foremost.  The 
footmen  were  mingled  with  them  in  one  rolling  and  irregular 
mass.  They  struggled  through  a  deep  ford  as  they  best  could, 
and  without  stopping  to  reform  their  ranks  on  the  northern  shore, 
pressed  forward  in  great  disorder,  but  in  a  fierce  mood,  to  close 
with  their  concealed  enemy.  The  stinging  taunt  of  M'Gary  had 
struck  deep,  and  every  thought  save  that  of  confronting  death 
without  fear,  was  for  the  moment  banished  from  their  minds. 
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M'Gary  still  led  the  van,  closely  followed  by  Boone,  Harland  and 
STBride.  Suddenly  a  heavy  fire  burst  upon  them  in  front,  and 
the  van  halted  and  endeavored  to  obtain  cover  and  return  the 
fire.  The  centre  and  rear  hurried  up  to  support  their  friends, 
and  the  bare  and  rocky  ridge  was  soon  crowded  vdth  the  com- 
batants. The  ravines  flanked  them  on  each  side,  from  which 
came  a  devouring  fire,  which  rapidly  wasted  their  ranks.  Here 
was  no  cover  for  the  Kentuckians,  and  nearly  one  half  of  their 
force  was  on  horseback.  The  Indians  had  turned  each  flank,  and 
appeared  disposed  to  cut  oflf  their  retreat.  The  rear  fell  back 
to  prevent  this,  the  centre  and  van  followed  the  movement,  and  a 
total  rout  ensued.  The  pursuit  was  keen  and  bloody,  and  was 
pressed  with  imrelenting  vigor.  Todd,  Trigg,  Harland,  M'Bride, 
Bulger,  and  Gordon,  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle.  IVTOary, 
although  more  deeply  involved  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  than 
any  other  officer,  was  totally  imhurt ;  sixty  officers  and  men  were 
killed  in  the  battle  or  pursuit,  and  seven  prisoners  were  taken. 
The  number  of  wounded  was  never  ascertained.  Some  of  the 
fugitives  reached  Bryant's  station  on  the  night  after  the  battle, 
and  were  there  met  by  Colonel  Logan,  at  the  head  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men.  Logan  remained  at  Bryant's  imtil  ttuB  last  of 
the  survivors  had  arrived,  and  then  continued  his  march  to  the 
battle  ground.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  collected  and  in- 
terred, and  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  Indians  had  crossed 
Ike  Ohio  and  were  beyond  his  reach,  he  returned  to  Bryant's  sta- 
tion and  disbanded  his  troops. 

It  was  an  established  custom  in  Kentucky  at  that  time,  never 
to  sufifer  an  Indian  invasion  to  go  unpunished,  but  to  retaliate 
upon  their  villages  and  com  fields,  the  havoc,  which  their  own 
settlements  had  experienced.  CSolonel  George  Rogers  Clark, 
stationed  permanently  at  Louisville,  declared  ti^at  he  would  lead 
Ms  regiment  of  State  troops  agcdnst  the  Indian  villages  in  Ohio, 
and  invited  the  militia  of  Kentucky  to  accompany  him.  The 
call  was  promptly  answered.  One  thousand  riflemen  rendez- 
voused at  the  mouth  of  Licking,  and  under  the  command  of 
Clark,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  No  re- 
sistance was  oflTered.  Their  towns  were  reduced  to  ashes,  their 
com  cut  up,  and  the  whole  country  laid  waste  with  unsparing 
sevmty.  Having  completely  destroyed  every  thing  within  their 
readi,  the  detachment  returned  to  Kentucky. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  certainly  that  actual  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  had  x^eased,  and  that  a  treaty  of  peace  would  be  for- 
mally ratified  in  the  spring,  led  to  an  imiversal  expectation  that 
bidian  hostilities  would  cease,  and  in  expectation  of  that  event, 
there  waa  a  Vast  accession  of  emigrants  in  the  faU  of  1782. 
Peace  followed  in  1783,  as  was  expected,  and  Indian  hostilities 
for  a  time  were  suspended;  but  an  unhappy  failure  on  both  sides 
ftiUy  and  fairly  to  execute  ike  treaty,  finally  resulted  in  the  re- 
newal of  the  Indian  war  with  treble  violence. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  England  waa  bound  to  carry  away 
no  slaves,  and  to  surrender  the  north-western  posts  in  her  posses- 
sion within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand.  Congress  had  stipulated,  diat  no  legal  impediments  should 
be  opposed  to  the  colleetion  by  British  merchants,  of  the  debts 
due  tiiem  firom  citizens  of  the  United  States^  None  of  these 
stipulations  were  fkithfiilly  executed,  as  they  were  understood  by 
the  parties  severally  interested.  Slaves  taken  during  the  war 
were  removed  by  the  British  fleet.  Virginia  became  indignant 
and  passed  a  law  which  prohibited  the  collection  of  British  debts, 
and  England  refused  to  deliver  up  the  western  posts,  until  &e 
obnoxious  laws  were  repealed.  Congress,  in  helpless  imbecility, 
was  imable  to  control  tne  sovereign  States,  and  the  posts  were 
withheld  until  Jay's  treaty,  more  than  ten  years  after  peace  had 
bl^n  ratified. 

The  Indians  at  first,  however,  assumed  a  pacific  attitude,  and 
the  year  1783  passed  away  without  hostilities.  In  the  meantime, 
the  settlements  advanced  with  great  rapidity*  ^mon  Kenton, 
aft^  an  interval  of  nine  years,  reclaimed  his  settlement  at  Wash- 
ington, and  in  1784  erected  a  block  house  where  Maysville 
now  stands,  so  that  the  Ohio  river  became  the  northern  fi*ontier 
of  Kentudcy.  The  general  course  of  emigration  henceforth  was 
down  the  Ohio  to  Maysville,  and  thence  t^  land  to  the  intmor. 

In  the  spring  of  1783,  Kentucky  was  erected  into  a  district, 
and  a  court  of  criminal  as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction,  coextensive 
with  the  district,  was  erected.  The  court  held  its  first  session  in 
Harrodsburg,  in  the  spring  of  1783,  and  was  opened  by  John 
Floyd  and  Samuel  M'Dowell,  as  judges,  John  May  being  clerk, 
and  Walker  Daniel  prosecuting  attorney.  Seventeen  culprits 
were  presented  by  the  grand  jury;  nine  for  keeping  tippling 
houses,  and  eight  for  fornication.  ^  From  these  presentments,  we 
may  form  some  opinion  of  the  vices  most  prevalent  in  Kentucky 
at  that  time.  During  the  summer,  a  log  court-house  and  jail, 
^  of  hewed  or  sawed  logs  nine  inches  thick,"  was  erected  on  the 
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jpot  where  Duiyille  now  etandb ;  during  thiB  flommor,  a  retail 
«tore  of  diy  goods  was  opened  at  Loaieville,  and  the  tone  of 
society  beeaae  visibly  more  elevated. 

In  1784,  General  James  Wilkinsott  emigrated  to  the  covntryi 
«id  setded  in  Lexij^gton.  This  gendeman  ooempied  a  distin- 
ggiahed  position  in  the  early  civil  conflicts,  of  Kentudcy,  and 
became  the  leader  of  a  political  party;  he  had  distingaiBhed 
Jumself  in.  die  war  of  independenoei  and  was  aid-decamp  to 
Gates  at  Saratoga.  For  distinguidied  services  in  that  campaign^ 
stfid  upon  the  particnlar  recommendation  of  Gates,  he  had  been 
promiotod  by  Congress  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  Friends 
and  enemies  have  agreed  in  ascribing  to  him  the  qualities  of 
coorage^  energy,  address,  anddoqoenoe;  of  a  somewhat  mere- 
tiiciouB  and  inflated  character.  A  gracefiil  person,  amiable 
mMMMetBy  libend  hospitality,  with  a  ready  and  popolar  elocution, 
when  added  to  his  militarv  fame,  ensured  him  popularity  with 
the  mass  of  the  people.  He  came  to  Kentucky  with  the  avowed 
ol]||eet  of  improving  his  circumstances,  wliich  were  somewhat 
embarrassed ;  he  was  understood  to  be  connected  with  an  eastern 
mercantile  company,  and  not  to  be  averse  to  any  speculation 
which  mig^  improve  bis  fortune.  He  soon  became  deejay 
involved  in  the  fiercest  political  controvereies  of  the  day,  and  has 
left  his  countrymen  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  he  acted 
from  patnotic  and  hon(»tJ>le  motives,  or  was  a  selfish  and 
abandoned  adventorer,  ready  to  aid  any  pngect  which  promised 
to  advance  hb  interests. 

In  the  summer  of  1784,  some  depredations  were  committed  by 
the  bidians  nptm  the  southern  frontier,  and  Colonel  Bepjamin 
Logan  had  reoeived  intelligence  diat  a  seiicHis  invasion  was 
contemplated,  and  publicly  sunmioned  such  citizens  as  could 
oonvemently  attend,  to  meet  at  Danville  on  a  particular  day>  and 
consult  as  to  what  measores  should  be  taken  £>r  the  common 
defence. 

The  alarm  in  the  end  proved  unfounded;  but  in  the  meantime 
a  great  number  of  the  most  distinguished  dtisens  assembled  at 
Danville,  tmder  a  belief  that  Indian  hostilides  upon  a  large  scale 
were  about  to  be  renewed,  and  would  continue  until  the  north- 
western posts  were  surrendered  by  the  Britbh.  Upon  an  exami- 
nation ci  the  laws  then  in  existence,  thdr  most  eminent  lawyers 
decided  that  no  expedition  could  lawfully  and  eflfectually  be 
carried  out  against  the  Indian  tribes;  the  power  of  impressment 
had  ceased  with  the  war,  and  in  a  state  of  peace  could  not  legally 
be  exercised.  Nor  was  diere  any  pow«r  known  to  the  law  ca- 
pable of  calling  forth  the  resotut^es  of  the  country,  however 
imminent  the  dangw ;  all  of  their  legislation  came  from  Rich- 
mond, distant  many  hundred  miles,  and  separated  from  Kentucky 
by  desert  mountains  and  interminable  fcHrests  traversed  by  roving 
bands  of  Indians. 

The  necessity  of  a  government  independent  of  Virginia  was 
deq>ly  and  almost  unanimously  felt.     But  how  was  this  to 
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be  acoomplbhed?  It  is  intereetiiig  to  trace  the  c»igin^  progresB, 
and  consummation  of  independence  in  this  infant  community-^ 
the  first  established  west  of  the  mountains;  and  when  we  r^kot 
upon  the  bloodshed  and  Tiolence  which  has  usually  attended  sudi 
political  changes  in  the  old  world,  we  are  profoundly  struck  with 
the  good  sense,  moderation,  and  patience,  under  powerful  temp* 
tation,  which  marked  the  conduct  of  Kentucky. 

The  first  step  taken  marks  the  simpEcily  and  integrity  of  ihe 
movers.  The  assembly,  having  no  legal  authcnity,  published  a 
recommendation,  that  each  ndtitia  compcmy  in  the  district  should 
on  a  certain  day  elect  one  delegate,  and  that  the  delegates  thus 
chosen  should  assebible  in  Danville,  on  the  27th  Deoei]^>er,  1784. 
The  recommendation  was  well  received,  the  elections  held,  and 
the  delegates  assembled.  Samuel  M'Dow^U  was  elected  presi- 
dent^ and  Thomas  Todd,  clerk.  A  great  numb^  of  speetatovs 
w^re  in  attendance,  who  maintained  the  most  commendable 
order,  and  the  converdion^  as  they  styled  themselves,  debated  the 
question  of  separation  firom  the  parent  State  vAik  fdl  the  gravity 
and  dec<»rum  of  a  deliberative  body. 

A  division  of  opinion  was  manifest,  but  n<me,  save  legal  and 
constitutional  means,  were  even  hinted  at  by  the  warmest  advo- 
cate for  separation ;  order  and  law  reigned  without  a  rival.  A  very 
great  nuyority  were  in  favor  of  a  petition  to  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  through  them  to  CSongress,  for  tiie  passage  of  an  act,  in 
&e  manner  provided  by  the  constitution,  by  wnich  Kentucky  mi^t 
become  an  independent  member  of  the  confederacy.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  by  a  large  minority,  declaratory  of  the  views 
of  the  convention.  But  as  no  clear  determination,  upon  that 
8ui]ti^<^  b^  b^^i^  expressed  bv  the  people  previous  to  their  Sec- 
tion, they  did  not  consider  memselves  authorized  to  take  any 
steps  to  carry  their  resolution  into  efiect,  further  dian  to  recom- 
mend that,  in  the  spring  election  of  delegates,  firom  the  several 
counties,  to  the  Virginia  legislature,  the  people  should  also  elect 
twenty-five  delegates  to  a  convention,  to  meet  at  Danville,  in 
May,  1785,  and  finally  determine  whether  separation  was  expe- 
dient. They  also  apportioned  the  delegates  among  the  several 
counties,  widi  great  fairness,  according  to  the  supposed  popula* 
tion.  Tlie  people  peaceably  conformed  to  the  recommenihitioa 
of  their  delegates,  and  elected  &e  members  as  prescribed  by  tlto 
convention. 

In  the  meantime,  the  sul^ect  was  gravely  and  earnestly  dis- 
cussed in  the  primary  assemblies,  and,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  with  passionate  fervor.  A  great  minority  were  in  favor 
of  constitutional  separation — none  other  was  then  thought  of. 
On  the  23d  (^May,  1785,  this  second  convention  assembled  and 
adopted  five  resolutions.  They  decided  that  constitutional  sepa- 
ration firom  Virginia  was  expedient, — ^that  a  petition  to  the  legis- 
lature be  prepared, — that  an  address  to  the  people  of  Kentucky 
be  published,  and  that  delegates  to  another  convention  be  elected 
in  July,  and  assemble  at  Danville  in  August  following,  to  whom 
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tiie  petition,  address,  and  proceedings  of  the  present  convention 
be  referred  for  final  action. 

The  people,  thus  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  conventions,  to 
whidi  no  end  could  be  seen,  nevertheless  quietly  conformed, 
elected  a  new  batch  of  delegates  in  July,  who  assembled  in  Au- 
gust, being  the  third  convention  which  had  already  assembled, 
while  scarcely  any  progress  had  been  made  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  object  of  their  meeting.  In  the  meantime,  Lridian  hostility 
became  more  frequent,  and  the  exasperation  of  the  people  daily 
iiKveased.  The  petition  and  address,  with' the  other  proceedings 
of  the  convention  of  May,  were  referred  to  the  present,  and  under- 
went considerable  change.  The  petition  was  drawn  in  language 
leas  simple,  the  address  to  the  p^ple  of  Kentucky  was  more 
exciting,  impassioned,  and  exaggerated.  No  printing  press,  as 
yet,  existed  in  the  country,  but  copies  of  the  address  and  petition 
were  zealouslymultiplied  l^  the  pen,  and  widely  diqiersed  among 
the  people.  The  chief-justice  of  the  District  Court,  George  Muter, 
and  the  attorney-general,  Harry  Innis,  were  deputed  to  present 
the  petition  to  me  legislature  of  Virginia.  Tbia  was  accordingly 
d«me,  and  in  January,  1786,  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  with 
great  unanimity,  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  Kentucky,  annex- 
ing, however,  certain  terms  and  conditions  sufficientiy  just  and 
fair,  but  which  necessarily  produced  some  delay.  They  required 
a  fourth  convention,  to  assemble  at  Danville  in  September,  1786, 
who  should  determine  whether  it  were  the  will  of  the  district  to 
become  an  independent  State  of  the  confederacy,  upon  the  con- 
ditions in  the  act  enumerated,  and  well  known  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  Compact  with  Virginia.  And  if  the  convention 
should  determine  upon  separation,  they  were  required  to  fix  upon 
a  day  posterior  to  the  1st  of  September,  1787,  on  which  the  au- 
thority of  Virginia  was  to  cease  and  determine  forever ;  provided, 
however,  that  previous  to  the  1st  day  of  June,  1787,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  assent  to  said  act,  and  receive  the 
new  State  into  the  Union. 

The  great  mass  of  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  received  this  act 
with  cidm  satisfaction,  and  were  disposed  peaceably  to  conform 
to  its  provisions.  But  two  circumstances,  about  this  time,  oc- 
curred, which  tended  to  create  unfavorable  impressions,  in  Ken- 
tucky, towards  the  government  of  the  Union.  The  one  was  the 
utter  inability  of  Congress  to  protect  them  fit>m  the  north-western 
tribes,  by  compelling  a  surrender  of  the  posts,  or  otherwise.  The 
other  was  a  strong  disposition,  manifested  by  the  delegates  in 
Congress  from  the  seven  north-eastern  States,  to  yield,  for  twenty 
years,  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  to  the  ocean.  The 
one  inspired  contempt;  the  other  awakened  distrust,  which  might 
rapidly  ripen  to  aversion.  Hostilities  had  ceased  with  Great 
Britain,  but  hatred  and  resentment  blazed  as  fiercely  between  the 
people  of  the  two  nations,  as  if  the  war  was  still  raging.  The 
retention  of  the  posts  kept  alive  Indian  hostility  against  Ken- 
tacky,  while  the  eastern  States  ei\|oyed  profound  peace. 
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Congress  had,  after  long  delay,  made  treaties  -widi  fte  Ltdiam, 
which  were  totally  disregarded  by  the  latter,  as  for  as  Kentucky 
was  concerned,  and  the  violation  of  which  the  iSNiner  was  totally 
unable  to  chastise.  Repeated  efliMts  were  made  by  General 
Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  to  obtain  a  continental  fcnroe  of  seven 
hundred,  or  even  three  hundred  men,  to  protect  the  western  fron- 
tier ;  but  tlfe  frantic  jealousy  of  the  central  power  cherished  by 
the  sovereign  States,  at  a  time  when  that  central  power  grovelled 
in  the  most  helpless  imbecility,  peremptorily  forbade  even  Hom 
small  force  to  be  embodied,  lest  it  might  lead  to  the  overtibrow 
of  State  rights.  In  the  meantime,  Kentucky  was  smarting  under 
the  scourge  of  Indian  warfare ;  had  no  government  at  home,  and 
their  government  beyond  the  mountains,  however  sino^^y  dis* 
posed,  was  totally  unable  to  protect  them,  from  a  radical  and 
mcurable  vice  in  its  constitution. 

To  this  cause  of  dissatisfoction  came  the  astomkUng  intdii- 
gence,  in  ike  succeeding  year,  that  several  States  in  Congress 
had  voted  to  barter  away  tne  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi^ 
in  consideration  of  commercial  ^vantages  to  be  yielded  by  S^ain 
to  the  eastern  States,  in  whidi  Kentucky  could  have  no  direct 
interest*  Tliere  was  neither  printing  press  nor  post  office  in 
Kentucky,  and  the  people  were  separated  by  an  immense  wil- 
derness from  their  eastern  brethren.  Intelligence  came  slowly, 
and  at  long  intervals.  In  passing  through  so  many  hands,  it  was 
necessarily  inaccurate,  exaggerated  and  distorted,  according  to 
the  passions  or  whims  of  its  retailers.  Nev^  was  harvest  mere 
ripe  for  the  sickle  of  the  intriguer ;  and  it  soon  became  manifest, 
tiiat  schemes  were  in  agitation  which  contemplated  a  sev^ranoe 
of  Kentucky  from  Virginia  by  other  than  constitutional  means, 
and  which  vaguely,  and  cautiously,  seemed  to  sound  the  way  for 
a  total  severance  of  Kentucky  from  the  Union. 

In  the  elections  which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1786,  for  the 
fourdi  convention,  directed  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  Grenerai 
James  Wilkinson  became  a  candidate  to  represent  ike  coun^  of 
Fayette.  With  all  the  address,  activity,  and  eloquence  of  vmich 
he  was  master,  he  strove  to  ripen  the  public  mind  for  an  imme- 
diate declaration  of  independence,  vrithout  going  through  the  slow 
formalities  of  law,whidi  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  in  his 
opinion,  would  not  permit  them  to  await.  He  was  the  first  pub- 
lic man  who  gave  utterance  to  this  bold  sentiment ;  and  great 
sensation  was  produced  in  the  county  of  Fayette,  by  its  promul- 
gation.  A  violent  opposition  to  his  views  quickly  became  man- 
ifest, and  displayed  such  strength  and  fervor,  as  drew  fit>m  him 
an  explanation  and  modification,  which  lulled  the  force  of  present 
opposition,  but  left  an  indelible  jealousy  in  the  breasts  of  many, 
of  the  general's  ulterior  intentions.  He  was  elected  to  the  con- 
vention. There  was  but  little  excitement  in  the  other  counties, 
who  chose  the  prawribed  number  of  delegates,  vrith  the  inten- 
tion of  patientiy  awaiting  the  formalities  of  law. 

In  the  meantime,  Indian  depredations  became  so  harassing,  that 
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ibe  people  determined  upon  a  grand  expedition  against  the  In- 
dian towns,  notwithstanding  the  treaties  of  Congress,  and  absence 
of  legal  power.  A  thousand  volunteers  under  General  Clark 
rendezYoused  at  Louisville,  with  the  determination  thoroughly  to 
ehastise  the  tribes  upon  the  Wabaah.  Provisions  and  ammunition 
were  furnished  by  individual  contribution,  and  were  placed  on 
board  of  nine  keel  boats,  which  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Vin- 
cennea  by  water,  while  the  volunteers  should  march  to  the  same 
point  by  land. 

The  flotilla,  laden  with  provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  en- 
countered obstacles  in  the  navigation  of  the  Wabash,  which  had 
not  been  foreseen,  and  was  delayed  beyond  the  time  which  had 
been  calculated.  The  detachment  moving  by  land  reached  the 
point  of  rendezvous  first,  and  awaited  for  fifteen  days  the  arrival 
of  the  keel  boats.  This  long  interval  of  inaction  gave  time  for 
the  unhealthy  humors  of  the  volunteers  to  ferment,  and  proved 
fatal  to  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  habits  of  General 
Clark  had  also  become  intemperate,  and  he  no  longer  possessed 
the  undivided  confidence  of  his  men.  A  detachment  of  three 
hundred  volimteers  broke  off  from  the  main  body,  and  took  up 
the  line  of  march  for  their  homes.  Clark  remonstrated,  en- 
treated,  even  shed  tears  of  grief  and  mortification,  but  all  in  vain. 
The  result  was  a  total  disoiganization  of  the  force,  and  a  return 
to  Kentucky,  to  the  bitter  mortification  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  whose  brilliant  reputation  for  the  time  suffered  a  total 
ecUpae. 

ThiB  expedition  led  to  other  ill  consequences.  The  convention 
which  should  have  assembled  in  September,  was  unable  to  mus- 
ter a  quorum,  the  m^cnity  of  its  members  having  marched  under 
Clark  upon  the  ill-fated  expedition.  A  number  of  the  delegates 
assembled  at  Dcmville  at  the  appointed  time,  and  adjourned 
firom  day  to  day  until  January,  when  a  quorum  at  length  was 
present,  and  an  organization  effected.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ev^,  the  minority  of  the  convention  who  had  acUoumed  from 
day  to  day,  had  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Tip- 
ginia,  informing  them  of  the  circumstances  which  had  prevented 
the  meeting  of  the  convention,  and  suggesting  an  alteration  of 
Bome  of  the  clauses  of  the  act,  which  gave  dissatisfaction  to  their 
constituents,  and  reconunending  an  extension  of  the  time  within 
which  the  consent  of  Congress  was  required.  This  produced  a 
total  revision  of  the  act  by  the  Virginia  legislature,  whereby  an- 
other convention  was  required  to  be  elected  in  August  of  1787, 
to  meet  at  Dcmville,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  again 
take  into  consideration  the  great  question,  abeady  decided  by 
four  successive  conventions,  and  requiring  a  mcgority  of  two- 
thirds  to  decide  in  favor  of  separation,  before  the  same  should  be 
effected.  The  time  when  the  laws  of  Virginia  were  to  cease, 
was  fixed  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1789,  instead  of  September, 
1787,  as  was  ordered  in  the  first  act;  and  the  4th  of  July,  1788, 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  period,  before  which  Congress  should 
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express  its  consent  to  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the 
Union. 

This  new  act  becctme  known  in  Kentacky  shortly  after  the 
fourth  convention,  after  a  delay  of  three  months,  had  at  length 
rallied  a  quorum,  and  had  with  great  unanimity  decided  upon  se- 
paration. They  then  found  themselves  deprived  of  all  authority, 
their  recent  act  nullified,  their  whole  work  to  begin  anew,  and 
the  time  of  separation  adjourned  for  two  years,  and  clogged  with 
new  conditions.  An  ebullition  of  impatience  and  anger  was  tfie 
unavoidable  result.  They  seemed,  by  some  fatality,  to  be  invol- 
ved in  a  series  of  conventions,  interminable  as  a  Cretan  labyrinth, 
tantalizing  them  with  the  prospect  of  firuit,  which  invailaUy 
turned  to  ashes,  when  attempted  to  be  grasped. 

While  such  was  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  was  thrown  into  the  scale.  Shortly  after  the 
convention  ac|joumed,  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Pittsburgh^ 
styling  themselves  a  ^^  committee  of  correspondence,"  made  a 
written  communication  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  informing 
them,  **  diat  John  Jay,  the  American  secretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
had  made  a  proposition  to  Don  Gardoqui,  the  Spanish  minister, 
near  the  United  States,  to  cede  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
to  Spain  for  twenty  years,  in  consideration  of  commercial  advan- 
tages to  be  enjoyed  by  the  eastern  States  alone." 

On  the  29th  of  March,  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the 

Eeople  of  Kentucky,  signed  by  George  Muter,  Harry  Innis,  John 
rovm,  and  Benjamin  Sebastian,  recommending  the  election  of 
'five  delegates  from  each  county  to  meet  at  Danville  in  May,  and 
take  into  consideration  the  late  action  of  Congress  upon  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  Mississippi.  The  letter  contemplated  the  formatioa 
of  committees  of  correspondence  throughout  the  west,  and  a 
'^Mecent,  but  spirited,"  remonstrance  to  Congress  against  the 
cession,  which  th^  evidently  supposed  in  great  danger  of  being 
consmnmated.  There  is  nothing  oljectionable  in  either  the 
language  or  ol^ect  of  this  drcular,  and,  considering  the  impression 
then  prevailing  in  the  west  as  to  the  intentions  of  Congress,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  temperate  and  manly  in  its  character.  The 
most  ignorant  hunter  in  the  west  could  not  be  blind  to  the  vital 
importance  of  die  interest  which,  (as  they  supposed,)  was  about 
to  be  bartered  i^way  for  advantages  to  be  reaped  by  meir  eastern 
brethren  alone;  and  although  the  ferment  was  violent  for  a  time, 
yet  regular  and  constitutional  remedies  were  only  proposed  by 
the  circular  or  adopted  by  the  citizens. 

The  delegates  were  elected  as  proposed,  but  before  they  assem- 
bled the  true  state  of  affairs  in  Congress  was  more  accurately 
understood,  and  the  convention,  after  a  brief  session,  and  after 
rejecting  various  propositions,  which  looked  towards  increasing 
and  prolonging  the  excitement  of  the  people  upon  this  agitating 
subject,  quiedy  acyoumed,  without  taking  any  action  whatever 
upon  the  sutgect. 

This  negotiation  belongs  properly*  to  the  history  of  the  United 
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States;  bat  it  is  impossible  to  nnderstand  the  early  political 
history  of  Kentucky,  without  briefly  adverting  to  some  of  its  most 
prominent 'features.  No  sooner  did  it  become  evident  Aat  the 
war,  however  protracted,  nmst  finally  end  in  Ae  establishment 
of  American  independence,  than  the  friendly  courts  of  France 
and  l^ain  began  to  exhibit  the  most  restless  jealousy  as  to  the 
western  limits  of  the  infant  republic.  Spain  was  tlien  an  im« 
mense  land-holder  upon  the  northern  part  of  the  continent, 
claiming  all  east  of  the  Mississippi,  lying  south  of  the  81st  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  all  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Padfic. 
FVance  had  large  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  The  object  of  both 
was  to  make  the  Alleghany  the  western  limit,  if  possible ;  if  not, 
at  least  to  bound  them  by  the  Ohio,  leavii^  Kentu(^,  Ten- 
nessee, and  IVfississippi,  to  indemnify  his  Catholic  msjeety  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

These  views  were  early  disclosed  by  the  two  allied  powers, 
and  m^ed  with  all  the  skill  and  power  of  a  long  practiced  and 
tortuous  diplomacy.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  steadily  and 
manffally  opposed  by  Jay  and  the  elder  Adams,  the  American 
ministers  abroad,  who  succeeded  in  securing  to  their  country  the 
boundary  of  the  Mississippi,  as  far  south  as  latitude  81,  the  full  - 
extent  of  ike  ancient  English  claim.  Baffled  upon  the  subject  of 
boundary,  Spain  still  chmg  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  anxiously  strove  to  retain  the  exclusive  right  to  its  naviga- 
tion, and  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  a  cession  of  all  right 
thereto.  This  was  firmly  resisted  by  Jay  during  Ihe  war,  when 
his  instructions  gave  him  a  large  discretion,  and  when  pecuniary 
aid  was  lavishly  proffered  by  ^ain  if  this  right  was  ceded,  and 
no  less  pertinaciously  adhered  to  by  him  after  the  war. 

In  1786,  Don  Grardoqui,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  opened  a  nego- 
tiation with  Jay,  the  secretary  for  f<Mreign  affairs,  at  New  York. 
Jay's  instructions  from  Oongress  fbrbade  him  to  make  any  con- 
cessions upon  tiie  subject  of  the  Mississippi,  and  under  these 
instructions  the  negotiation  began.  Jay  reported  to  Congress 
tiiat  his  opinion  of  the  question  remained  unaltered,  but  that  by 
relinquishing  the  right  for  twenty  years  tliey  could  obtain  great 
and  important  advantages,  more  than  equivalent  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  said  cession,  which,  in  his  opinion,  (so  littie  did 
he  anticipate  the  rapid  groWth  of  l^e  west,)  would  be  of  littie 
importance  for  twenty  years. 

The  seven  north-eastan  States  voted  to  resdnd  the  instructions 
above  alluded  to,  restricting  him  upon  the  i^bject  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  was  violently  opposed  by  Virginia,  and  the  other 
States,  and  as  the  votes  of  nine  States  w^re  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  resolution,  and  it  was  obviously  impossible  to 
obtain  so  many  votes  fer  the  measure,  the  subject  was  entirely 
relinquished.  Virginia,  in  the  meantime,  by  an  unanimous  vote 
of  her  legislature,  had  instructed  her  delegates  in  (Congress  never 
to  accede  to  any  such  proposition;  and  she  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  other  non-concurring  States.    As  soon  as  these 
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facts  were  thoron^y  understood  by  the  convention,  they  quietly 
acyoomed,  without  action  of  any  kmd.  There  was  left  upon  the 
public  mind,  however,  a  restless  jealousy  of  the  intentions  of  the 
north-eastern  Stactes,  which  could,  at  any  time,  be  fanned  into  a 
flame,  and  of  which  political  aspirants  eagerly  avcdled  themselves, 
whenever  it  suited  their  purposes.  The  name  of  Jay  became 
peculiarly  odious  in  Kentucky,  which  odium  was  not  diminished 
by  his  celebrated  treaty,  concluded  many  years  afterwards. 

In  the  meantime,  the  delegates  to  the  fifth  convention,  in  con- 
formity to  the  last  act  of  Virginia,  were  quietly  elected,  and  a 
newspaper,  entitled  the  "  Kentucky  Gassette,"  printed  liy  John 
Bradford,  of  Lexington,  having  been  established,  the  pent  up 
passions  of  the  various  political  partisans  found  vent  in  its  pages. 
During  this  summer,  General  Wilkinson  descended  the  Missui- 
sippi  with  a  cargo  of  tobacco,  for  New  Orleans,  avowedly  upon 
a  mercantile  adventure  alone.  But  those  vdio  had  been  startled 
by  the  boldness  of  the  general's  project,  of  separation  from  Vir* 
ginia,  coupling  this  trip  with  the  recent  agitation  of  the  qnestion 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  unsettied  state  of 
the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the  Spanish  pretensions,  did  not 
scruple  to  charge  him  with  ulterior  projects,  other  than  commer- 
cial in  their  tendency.  The  delegates,  in  the  meantime,  assem- 
bled in  Danville,  and  again  repead^  the  uniform  decision  of  their 
predecessors,  by  an  unanimous  vote. 

A  copy  of  their  proceedings  was  sent  to  the  executive  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  editor  of  the  Cassette  was  requested  to  publish 
them,  for  the  information  of  the  people.  An  address  to  Congress 
was  adopted,  perf«5tiy  respectful  in  its  characterj^raying  that 
honorable  body  to  receive  them  into  the  Union.  The  represen- 
tatives from  Kentucky  to  the  Virginia  legislature,  were  also 
requested  to  exert  their  influence  to  have  a  delegate  to  Ck)ngres8, 
elected  from  the  district  of  Kentucky,  who  should  sit  with  the 
delegation  from  Virginia.  They  decided  that  the  power  of  Vir- 
ginia should  cease  on  tiie  81st  of  December,  1786,  and  made 
Erovision  for  the  election  of  still  another  convention — it  was 
oped  tiie  last — to  assemble,  in  the  ensuing  year,  at  Danville,  in 
order  to  form  a  constitution.  Tiie  legislature  of  Virginia  cor- 
dially assented  to  the  suggestion  of  the  convention,  in  relation 
to  the  appointment  of  a  delegate  from  Kentucky,  to  Congress, 
and  Mr.  John  Brown,  a  representative  from  Kentucky  to  the 
Virginia  legislature,  was  elected,  by  that  legislature,  a  delegate 
to  Congress,  taking  his  seat  vrith  the  other  representatives  from 
Virginia.  This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
of  Kentucky,  possessed  of  talents,  influence,  and  popularity.  He 
was  charged  with  the  delivery  of  the  petition  of  the  convention 
to  Congress,  and  lost  no  time  in  presenting  himself  before  that 
bo^. 

TTie  great  convention,  which  gave  birth  to  the  American  con- 
stitution, had  concluded  their  labors,  in  Philadelphia,  in  September, 
1787,  and  the  public  mind  was  so  much  excited  upon  tiie  subject 
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of  the  new  constitutioii,  that  the  pld  Ccoigress  could  icaroely  be 
kept  alive  until  the  new  government  should  be  organized.  A 
quorum  of  the  members  could  not  be  rallied,  during  the  winter, 
and  although  the  act  of  the  Virginia  legislature  required  their 
assent  before  the  4th  of  July>  1788,  it  wcls  not  until  the  3d  of 
JUy  that  the  question  of  die  admission  of  Kentucky  was  taken 
up.  The  federal  constitution  had  then  been  adopted  by  ten 
Spates,  and  it  was  certain  that  the  new  government  would  quidkly 
go  into  <^>«r^on.  The  old  Congress  declined  to  act  upon  the 
petition  of  Kentucky,  and  referred  the  question  to  the  new  go- 
v^nment,  whenev^  the  same  should  be  orgauized. 

Thus  was  EJentucky  again  baffled  in  her  most  ardent  wish,  and 
flong  bade  to  tiie  point  from  which  she  had  started,  more  tiian 
fiHir  years  before.  Her  long  array  of  conventions  had  in  vain 
decided,  again  and  again,  that  it  was  expedient  to  separate  firom 
Virginia,  and  become  an  independent  member  of  the  confederacy, 
Mr.  Brown  communicated  the  intelligence  to  his  constituents ; 
and  hia  own  views  upon  the  sutj^ect  are  clearly  contained  in  two 
letters,  the  one  to  Samuel  M'Dowell,  who  had  acted  as  president 
of  nearly  all  the  K^itncky  conventicms,  the  oth^  to  George 
Muter.  In  tiiese  letters  he  attributes  the  refusal  of  Congress,  to 
act  upon  the  petition  of  Kentucky,  to  the  jealousy  of  the  New 
England  States,  of  any  accession  to  the  southern  strength,  in 
Congress,  uid  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  same  causes 
will  have  equal  weight  with  the  new  government.  He  gives  tiie 
resuU  of  various  private  interviews  between  himself  and  Don 
Gardocpu,  the  Spanish  minister-— speaks  of  the  promises  of  that 
minister,  of  peculiar  commercial  advantages  to  Kentucky,  con* 
nected  with  the  navigation  of  the  Mississi^,  ifAe  will  erect  her* 
sdf  inio  am  independent  gavenme^t  ^  bui  these  advantages,  he  9(1^^  can 
never  be  yielded  to  her  h/  Spaing  so  long  as  she  remains  a  member  cf 
tie  Vman  I  He  communicates  this  mformation  tn  confidence,  and 
with  the  permission  of  Don  Grardoqui,  to  a  few  Mends,  not  doubts 
Lag  that  they  vrill  make  a  prudent  use  of  it.  He  gives  his  own 
opinion  decidedly  in  favor  of  immediate  independence,  witiioot 
waiting  for  the  residt  of  another  application  to  Congress,  under 
the  new  government. 

It  b  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  July  1787,  Harry  Innis, 
attorney-general  of  Kentucky,  wrote  to  tiie  executive  of  Virginia, 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  tiiat  Kentucky  would  form  an  independent 
government  in  two  or  three  years,  as  Congress  did  not  seem  dis" 

rxd  to  protect  them,  and  under  the  present  system  she  could  not  exert 
strength.  He  adds,  ^'  I  have  just  dropped  this  hint  to  your  ex« 
cellency  for  matt^  of  reflection !"  Coupling  these  pcussages  with 
the  early  and  bold  declaration  of  Wilkinson  i]^n  the  same  sub^ 
ject,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  tiie  project  of  unconsti^ 
tutional  separation  from  Virginia  and  the  union  was  seriously 
entertained  by  some  of  the  statesmen  of  Kentucky,  including 
Wilkinson,  Brown,  and  Innis,  as  the  prominent  and  leading  char- 
acters.   Whether  this  prqject  was  horrid  and  damnable,  aa  char* 
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aoterized  by  Marshaliy  or  innocent  and  patriotic,  as  esteemed  by 
Mr.  Butler,  may  be  left  to  nice  casuists  in  political  m<Nrality  to 
decide.  But  that  &e  scheme  was  seriously  entertained  cannot 
fairly  be  denied,  and  truth  and  fidelity  require  that  the  historian 
should  not  attempt  to  conceal  it. 

Before  the  result  qf  the  application  to  Congress  could  be  known 
in  Kentucky,  the  puUic  mind  was  powerfully  directed  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  navigaticm  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  return  of 
General  Wilkinson  from  New  Orleans,  and  me  intelligence  ikal 
he  had  obtained  (or  himself  the  privilege  of  shipping  tobacco  to 
New  Orleans,  and  depositing  it  in  the  king's  stoveB,  at  the  price 
of  ten  'dollars  pw  hundred  weigli^.  He  immediately  offered  to 
purchase  tobacco  to  any  amount,  and  dilated  eloquently  upon 
the  advantages  that  would  result  to  Kentucky,  ev^i  firom  the 
partial  trade  which  he  had  succeeded  in  opening,  but  explained 
that  a  commercial  treaty  might  be  formed  with  Spain,  which 
would  throw  open  their  ports  to  the  whole  western  country,  if 
the  west  were  erected  into  an  independent  government,  capable 
of  treating  with  a  foreign  power.  In  the  meantime  Indian  hos- 
tility never  slumbered,  but  murders  upon  the  frontier  were  inces- 
sant. The  old  confederation  was  about  to  expire,  despised 
abroad  and  scarcely  respected  at  home,  and  early  in  the  sftfing 
Kentucky  was  called  upon  to  elect  delegates  to  the  Virginia  con- 
vention, which  was  called  to  adopt  or  reject  the  federal  constita- 
tion.  Nearly  every  leading  man  in  Kentucky,  and  an  immense 
miyority  of  the  people,  were  warmly  anti-federal ;  yet  three  of 
the  K^itucky  delegation,  one  from  Fayette  and  two  from  Jeffer- 
son, voted  in  favor  of  its  adoption.  The  member  from  Fayette 
was  no  other  than  the  veteran  historian  of  Kentudqr,  Humphrey 
Marshall,  who  certainly  voted  against  the  opinion  of  a  minority 
of  his  constituents . 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  sixth  convention  assembled  at  Dan- 
ville. But  scarcely  had  they  organized  and  comm^iced  business 
when  the  intelligence  was  commimicated  to  them,  that  Congress 
had  declined  to  act  upon  the  petition  of  Kentudky,  and  had  re- 
ferred  the  whole  sulgect  to  the  new  government.  Anger  and 
disaj^intment  were  strongly  expressed  in  all  quarters.  The 
party  which  with  invincible  firmness  had  uniformly  adhered  to 
^'law  and  cnrder,''  now  received  a  rude  shock.  The  party  wfaidi 
vaguely  and  cautiously  advocated  immediate  independence,  con- 
trary to  law,  became  more  bold  and  open  in  urging  their  project. 
The  trade  to  New  Orleans,  recently  opened  by  Wilkinson,  was 
made  to  loom  largely  before  the  public  eye,  and  unfolded  visions 
of  Aiture  wealth  which  dazzled  the  imagination.  The  old  con- 
federation was  contemptible,  from  its  helpless  imbecility,  and  the 
new  government,  yet  in  embiyo,  was  odious  and  unpc^ular.  A 
proposition  to  fbrm  a  constitution  without  further  delay  was 
warmly  advocated,  and  it  was  proposed  in  convention  that  the 

Juestion  should  be  submitted  to  each  militia  company  in  the 
Istrict,  and  that  the  captain  of  said  company  should  rep<Ht  the 
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reiult  of  Ike  rote.  Tina  proposition  awakened  the  most  passion- 
ate opposition,  and  was  voted  down  by  a  large  mcyority.  Yet 
the  ambigaons  character  of  the  resolutions  finally  adopted,  dis- 
plays the  balanced  condition  of  parties  in  the  convention,  and 
that  neither  conld  fully  carry  out  their  designs.  They  finally 
tesolved  that  a  seventh  convention  be  elected  in  October,  and  as- 
semble in  November,  with  general  power  to  take  the  best  steps 
for  securing  adndsawti  vnio  the  union,  and  also  the  rumgation  ef  ike 
Musi$8ippi;  that  they  have  power  to  fcnrm  a  constitution,  and  do 
generally  whatevw  may  seem  necessary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  district.  We  clearly  recognize  the  finger  of  each  party  in 
the  above  resolution,  and  may  infer  that  eadiielt  tfieir  inability 
to  cany  out  decisive  measures. 

As  the  time  for  the  election  of  the  seventh  convention  ap- 

Jroached,  a  publication  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  si^ed  by  Ge^yrge 
Inter,  the  diief  justice  of  the  district  comrt,  which,  in  a  concise 
and  dear  manner  points  out  the  particular  clauses  in  the  laws  of 
Yii^^a  and  the  articles  of  eonfederation,  which  would  be  vio- 
lated by  the  f(»rmation  of  an. independent  government, in  the 
manner  proposed  by  the  party  of  which  WilUnson  was  the  lea- 
der. This  publication  was  imiversally  attributed  to  Colonel 
Thomas  Marehall,  of  Fayette,  the  father  of  the  late  chief  justice 
Marshall.  This  gentleman  had  emigrated  with  his  family  to 
Kentucky  in  1785,  had  been  appointed  surveyor  of  Fayette 
county,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  early  struggle  of 
parties  in  Kentucky.  His  opposition  to  the  project  of  inctepen- 
dence,  contrary  to  law,  was  early,  decided,  and  uiicompromising, 
and  two  tickets  were  now  formed  in  the  county  of  fayette,  for 
the  approaching  convention.  Colonel  Marshall  was  at  the  head 
of  one,  and  General  Wilkinson  of  the  other.  The  old  English 
party  names  of  "Court,"  and  "  Country,"  were  given  to  them  by 
the  wits  of  the  day,  and  the  canvass  was  conducted  with  a  zeal 
and  &rfor.  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  questions  in- 
volved in  the  issue.  Tlie  election,  lasted  for  five  days,  and  it 
soon  became  evident,  that  the  ticket  headed  by*  Marshall  was 
running  ahead.  During  the  election,  Wilkinson  so  far  modified 
his  tone,  as  to  declare  tlutt  his  action  in  the  conventicm  should  be 
regulated  by  the  instructionB  of  his  constituents;  and  by  the 
strength  of  his  personal  popularity,  he  was  elected.  Fayette  was 
entitted  to  five  representatived,  of  whom  four  were  elected  from 
the  ticket  headed  by  Marshall,  and  Wilkinson  alone  was  dected, 
of  the  opposite  party. 

In  NovembOT  the  delegates  assembled  at  Danville,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  business.  The  resolution  of  Congress,  transmitted  by 
Mr.  Brown,  was  first  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  with- 
out opposition.  A  motion  was  then  made  to  refer  the  resolution 
c^  the  last  convention,  upon  the  suligect  of  the  Mississippi  navi- 
gation, to  the  committee  also,  in  order  that  the  whole  subject 
mi^t  be  before  them.  The  restless  jealousy  of  the  '^  law  and 
order  party"  took  alann  at  this  proposition,  and  a  keen  and  ani- 
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mated  debate  wrose  upon  the  question  of  reference.  WiUdnson, 
Brown,  Innis,  and  Sebastian,  were  in  fairor  of  the  reference,  while 
it  was  warmly  opposed  by  Marshall,  Muter,  Crockett,  Allen^  and 
Christian.  The  reference  was  carried  by  a  large  minority. 
Regarding  this  as  an  unfavorable  indication  of  the  temper  of  the 
convention.  Colonel  Oockett  left  his  seat  on  Saturday,  and  oa 
Monday  returned,  with  a  remonstrance,  signed  by  nearly  five 
hundred  citizens,  against  violent  or  iHegal  separation  from  their 
eastern  brethren.  This  bold  step  undoubtedly  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  convention,  and  gives  a  lively  indication  otihe 
strong  passions  awakened  by  tiie  discussion. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  question  of  reference,  Wilkinson  and 
Brown  had  glanced  at  the  project  of  illegal  separation,  in  a  man* 
ner  which  showed  that  they  were  doubtful  of  the  temper  of  the 
convention.  Greneral  Wilkinson,  after  dwelling  upon  the  vital 
importance  of  the  navigation  to  Kentucky,  and  tiie  improbal»li^ 
that  Spain  would  ever  grant  it  to  Congress,  concluded,  with  em* 
phasis,  **  that  there  voas  (me  way^  and  mdy  onSy  cf  cbtaining  this  rick 

r'xefor  Kentucky^  and  thai  toay  was  so  guarded  hy  laws^  mdfort^ied 
eonstUuiums,  that  it  was  difficult  and  dangerous  of  aoeess.^^  He 
added,  ^'  that  Spain  mi^t  concede  to  Kentucky  alone,  what  she 
would  not  concede  to  the  United  States,"  and  ^'  tiiat  th«re  was 
information  wdthin  the  pow^  of  the  convention,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, of  the  first  importance,  "which,  he  had  no  doubt,  a  gentieman 
m  the  convention  would  conmiunicate."  He  sat  down,  and 
looked  at  Mr.  Brown ;  the  eyes  of  all  tiie  members  traveled  in 
the  same  direction,  expressive  of  very  different  emotions.  Mr. 
Brown  arose,  and  remarked,  *'  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  at 
liberty  to  disclose  the  private  conferences  held  with  Don  Gardo- 
qui,  but  this  much  he  would  say,  in  general,  that  previded  they 
%/bere  lautnimous,  everything  that  they  could  wish  for  was  within  their 
reach.^*  He  then  resumed  his  seat.  General  Wilkineon  again 
arose,  and  read  a  long  manuscript  essay  upon  the  navigation  of 
the  Afississippi,  giving  the  sheets  to  Sebastian,  as  they  wen 
read.  This  essay  was  addressed  to  the  Spanish  intendant.  A 
motion  was  made  to  give  the  thanks  of  tiie  convention  to  the 
general,  for  the  essay,  which  was  unanimously  concurred  in. 

A  resolution,  offered  by  Edwards,  and  seconded  by  Marshal, 
might  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  the  temper  of  the  convention.  It 
was  '<  to  appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  decent  and  tenpeei^ 
ful  address,  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  for  obtaining  the 
independence  of  Kentucky,  agreeably  to  the  late  resolution  and 
recommendation  of  Congress."  No  opposition  was  made,  and 
the  committee  was  appointed,  of  whom  Wilkinson  was  one,  and 
the  only  one  of  his  par^,  on  the  committee.  In  due  time  the 
committee  reported,  an  amendment  was  moved,  which  resulted 
in  the  postponement  of  the  whole  matter  to  a  future  day.  In  the 
interval,  Gveneral  Wilkinson  brought  forward  a  preamble  and 
resolution,  which,  after  lamenting  tiie  divisions  and  distractions 
which  appeared  in  the  convention,  and  urging  the  necessity  of 
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tmanimity,  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  draw  up 
an  appeal  to  the  people,  for  instructioiiB  as  to  their  fotnre  action^ 
Upon  the  great  subjects  before  them.  The  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, of  which  he  was  chairman.  He  quickly  reported  an 
address  to  the  people,  whi<di  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  i^e 
whole. 

Before  this  was  acted  upon,  the  address  to  the  Virginia  legis-^ 
Itttare,  which  had  been  postponed,  came  up.  The  address  was 
temperate,  respectful,  and  clearly  repelled  the  idea  of  any  but 
oonstitutional  measures.  It  prayed  the  good  offices  of  the  parent 
State,  in  procuring  their  admission  into  ti^e  Union,  and  if  adopted, 
was  decisive  of  die  temper  of  the  convention.  It  was  finally 
adopted.  Wilkinson's  address  to  the  people  was  never  after- 
waras  called  up.  The  adoption  of  the  adcbess  to  Virginia  gave 
it  a  quiet  deathblow,  from  which  it  did  not  attempt  to  recover. 
An  address  to  Congress  wias  also  voted,  and  was  drawn  up  by 
Wilkinson.  The  convention  then  acyoumed,  to  meet  again  at  a 
distant  day. 

In  the  meantime  the  legislature  of  Virginia  assembled,  and, 
having  received  information  of  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  act 
npon  the  application  of  Kentucky  for  adndsdon,  they  passed  a 
third  act,  requii'ing  the  election,  in  Kentucky,  of  a  seventh  con- 
vention, to  assemUe  at  Danville,  in  July  1789,  and  go  over  the 
wiiole  ground  anew.  They  gave  this  convention  ample  powers 
to  provide  for  the  formation  of  a  State  govenunent.  Two  new 
ocmditions  were  inserted  in  this  act,  which  gave  serious  dissatis- 
faction to  Kentucky;  but,  upon  complaint  being  made,  they  were 
readily  repealed,  and  need  not  be  ftother  noticed.  In  other  re* 
epects,  the  act  was  identical  vidth  its  predecessors.  An  English 
agent,  from  Canada,  during  this  winter,  visited  Kentucky,  and 
called  upon  Colonel  MarshaU,  and  afterwards  upon  Wilkinson. 
His  otject  seems  to  have  been  to  sound  the  temper  of  Kentucky, 
and  ascertain  how  far  she  would  be  willing  to  unite  with  Canada, 
in  any  contingency  which  might  arise.  The  people,  believing 
him  to  be  a  British  spy,  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  gave  certain 
indications,  which  caused  him  to  leave  the  country,  vrith  equal 
secrecy  and  dispatch. 

In  die  meantime  the  people  qidetlv  elected  delegates  to  the 
seventh  convention,  as  prescribed  in  the  third  act  of  separation, 
which,  in  July,  1789,  assembled  in  Dan\ille.  Their  first  act  was 
to  draw  up  a  respectful  memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
remonstrating  against  the  new  conditions  of  separation,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  was  promptly  attended  to  by  Virginia,  and  Uie 
obnoxious  conditions  repealed  by  a  new  act,  which  required 
another  convention  to  assemble  in  1790.  In  tlie  meantime  the 
new  general  government  had  gone  into  operation ;  General  Wash- 
ington was  elected  president,  and  the  convention  was  informed, 
by  the  executive  of  Virginia,  that  the  general  government  would 
lose  no  time  in  organizing  such  a  regular  force  as  would  efiec- 
tnally  protect    Kentucky  from  Indian  incursions.     This  had 
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become  a  matter  of  presamg  neeessity,  for  Indian  murders  had 
become  so  frequent,  that  no  part  of  the  country  was  safe. 

The  eighth  convention  assemUed  in  July,  1790,  and  formally 
accepted  the  Virginia  act  of  separation,  which  thus  became  a 
compact,  between  Kentocky  and  Virginia.  A  memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  Congress,  was  adcmted, 
and  an  address  to  Virginia,  again  praying  the  good  offices  oi  the 
parent  State  in  procuring  their  admission  into  the  Union.  Pro- 
vision was  then  made  for  the  election  of  a  ninth  convention,  to 
assemble  in  April,  1791,  and  form  a  State  constitution.  The 
convention  then  a4ioumed.  In  December,  1790,  President  Wash- 
ington strongiy  recommended  to  Congress  to  admit  Kentucky  into 
the  Union.  On  the  4th  of  Felmiary,  1791,  an  act  for  that  pur* 
pose  had  passed  both  Houses,  and  received  the  signature  ot  the 
President. 

We  have  thus  detailed  as  minutely  as  our  limits  would  permit, 
the  long,  vexatious,  and  oflen  baffled  efforts,  of  the  infant  couft- 
munity  of  the  West,  to  organize  a  regular  government,  and 
obtain  admission  into  the  Union.  And  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  love  of  order,  the  respect  for  law,  and  the  pas- 
sionate attachment  to  their  kindred  race,  beyond  the  mountains, 
which  characterized  this  brave  and  simple  race  of  hunters  aiid 
farmers.  The  neglect  of  the  old  confederation,  arose,  no  doubt, 
from  its  inherent  imbecility,  but  never  was  parental  care  more 
coldly  and  sparingly  administered.  Separated  by  five  hundred 
miles  <^  wilderness,  exposed  to  the  intrigues  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, powerftdly  tempted  by  their  ovm  leading  statesmen,  repul- 
sed in  '  every  effort  to  obtctin  constitutional  independence,  they 
yet  clung  widi  invincible  affection  to  their  government,  and 
turned  a  decif  ear  to  the  syren  voice,  which  tempted  them  with 
the  richest  gifts  of  fortune,  to  stray  away  from  the  fold  in  which 
they  had  been  nurtured.  The  spectacle  was  touching  and  beau- 
tiful, as  it  was  novel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  III, 


No  aooner  was  the  new  fidderal  government  organized  than 
ita  attention  was  anxiously  turned  to  the  exposed  condition  of 
the  western  firontier.  A  useless  effort  to  obtain  peace  for  Ken- 
tucky, vraB  quickly  followed  by  a  military  force  such  as  the  west 
had  never  seen  under  the  federal  government,  but  which  was 
still  utteriy  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country. 

General  Harmar,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  regu- 
lars, was  authorized  to  call  around  his  standard  fifteen  hundred 
militia  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  A  considerable  part  of 
thb  force  rendezvoused  at  Cincinnati,  in  September,  1790,  and 
marched  in  hostile  array  upon  the  Miami  towns.  The  result  was 
most  disastrous.  Two  large  detachments,  composed  both  of 
regulars  and  mUitia,  were  successively  surprised,  and  routed  wi& 
dreadful  slaughter.  The  regulars  were  absolutely  destroyed,  and 
the  militia  sustained  enormous  loss.  Harmar  returned  vidth  loss 
of  reputation,  and  the  events  of  tlie  campaign  were  such  as  to 
impress  Kentucky  with  the  belief  that  regulars  were  totally  unfit 
tm  Indian  warfare.  They  zealously  endeavored  to  inq>resB  this 
truth  upon  the  mind  of  the  President,  and  were  not  a  little  discon- 
tented that  he  adhered  to  his  own  opinion  in  opposition  to  theirs. 

To  satisfy  them  as  much  as  posiiible,  however,  a  local  board  of 
war  WBB  appointed  in  Kentucky,  composed  of  General  Scott, 
Shelby,  Innis,  Logan,  and  firevm,  who  were  authorized  to  call 
out  the  militia,  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  whenever 
they  thought  proper,  to  act  in  coigimction  with  regular  troops. 
Under  the  direction  <^  this  board,  an  expedition  of  eight  hundred 
mounted  men  under  General  Scott,  imder  whom  Wilkinson  served 
as  second  in  command,  was  got  up  against  the  north-western 
tribes.  Some  skirmishing  ensued,  some  prisoners  were  taken, 
and  about  fifty  Indians  killed.  No  loss  of  any  amount  was  sus- 
tained by  the  detachment,  but  no  deebive  or  permanent  impres- 
sion was  made  upon  the  Indians. 

Warned,  by  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Harmar,  of  the  neces- 
rity  of  emploving  a  greater  force,  the  general  government  em- 
ployed two  tnousand  regular  troops,  composed  of  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery,  in  the  issuing  campaign.  The  command 
was  given  to  General  St.  Qair,  the  governor  of  the  north-western 
t^Titory.  This  gentleman  was  old  and  infirm,  and  had  been 
very  unfortunate  in  his  military  career,  during  the  Revolutionary 
war.  He  was  particularly  unpopular  in  Kentucky,  and  no  volun- 
teers could  be  found  to  serve  under  him.  One  thousand  Ken- 
tnckians  were  drafted,  however,  and  reluctantly  compelled  to 
serve  under  a  gouty  old  disciplinarian,  whom  they  disliked,  and 
in  coiyunction  wiUi  a  regular  force,  which  they  regarded  as 
doomed  to  destruction  in  Indian  warfare.    The  consequence  was 
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that  desertions  of  the  militia  occurred  daily,  and  when  the  battle 
day  came  there  were  only  about  two  hun(&ed  and  fifty  in  camp. 

The  army  left  Cincinnati  about  the  1st  of  October,  and  en- 
camped upon  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Wabash  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  3d  of  November.  Encumbered  by  wagons  and  ar- 
tillery, their  march  through  the  wild^ness  had  been  dow  and 
painftd.  His  Kentucky  force  had  dwindled  at  every  step,  and 
about  the  Ist  of  November  a  whole  regiment  deserted.  The 
general  detached  a  regiment  of  regulars  after  them,  ta  protect 
the  stores  in  the  rear^  and,  with  the  residue  of  his  force,  scarcely 
exceeding  one  thousand  men,  continued  his  march  to  the  encamp* 
ment  upon  the  tributary  of  the  Wabash.  Here  he  was  asMulecL 
at  dayMght,  by  about  twelve  hundred  Inctians,  who  surrounded 
his  encampment,  and^  lurking  imder  such  cover  as  the  woods  a£* 
forded,  poured  a  fire  upon  his  men,  more  destructive  than  Hxb 
annals  of  Indian  warfare  had  yet  witnessed*  His  troops  were 
raw,  but  his  officers  were  veterans,  and  strove  for  three  heurS) 
with  a  bravery  which  deserved  a  better  fate,  to  maintain  the 
honor  of  their  arms.  Gallant  and  repeated  chaises  were  made 
with  the  bayonet,  and  always  with  temporary  success.  But 
their  nimble  adversaries,  although  retreating  firom  the  bayonet, 
still  mcdntained  a  slau^tering  fire  upon  the  regulars,  whidi 
swept  away  officers  and  men  bv  scores  in  every  charge.  A  re* 
treat  was  at  length  ordered,  which  quiddy  became  a  rout,  and 
a  more  complete  overthrow  was  never  witnessed.  The  remnant 
of  the  troops  regained  fort  Jefferson,  twenty-nine  miles  from  the 
battle  ground,  on  the  night  after  the  battle,  and  thence  retreated 
to  Cincinnati,  in  somewhat  better  order. 

This  dreadful  disaster  jvoduced  great  sensation  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  especially  in  Kentucky.  A  corps  of  mounted 
volunteers  assembled  wi&  great  alacrity,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving St  Clair,  who  wcls  at  first  supposed  to  be  besieged  in  foK 
Jefferson,  but  upon  the  receipt  of  more  correct  intelligence,  they 
were  disbanded. 

In  December,  1791,  the  ninlJi  and  last  convention  was  elected, 
who  assembled  at  DanviUe  in  April  following,  and  formed  the 
first  constitution  of  Kentucky.  G>eorge  Nicholas,  who  had  emi- 
nently distinguished  himself  in  the  Virginia  oonventioa  which 
adopted  the  federal  constitution,  was  elected  a  meniber  of  the 
Kentucky  convention  firom  the  county  of  Mercer^  and  tock  an 
active  and  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the  first  constitution^ 
This  constitution  totally  abandoned  the  aristocratic  features  of 
the  parent  State,  so  far  as  representation  by  counties  was  eoor 
cemed,  and  established  numbers  as  the  basis.  Sufifrage  was  uni* 
versal,  and  sheriffs  were  elected  triennially  by  the  people. 

But  while  these  departures  from  the  constitution  of  Virginia  dis- 
played the  general  predominance  of  the  democratic  principle  in 
Kentu<^,  there  are  strong  indications  that  the  young  statesmen 
of  the  west,  were  disposed  to  curb  the  luxuriance  of  this  mighty 
element,  by  strong  checks.     The  executive,  the  senate,  and  the 
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judiciary,  were  entirely  removed  firom  the  direct  control  of  the 
people.  The  governor  was  choeen  by  electcMis,  who  were  elected 
by  die  people  for  that  pnrpoee  every  fourth  year.  Tlie  mem* 
bers  of  the  senate  were  appointed  by  the  same  electoral  col- 
lege which  chose  the  president,  and  might  be  selected  indiffe- 
rently from  any  part  of  the  State.  The  judiciary  were  appointed 
as  at  present,  and  held  their  offices  during  good  behavicN^. 
The  supreme  court,  however,  had  original  and  final  jurisdiction 
in  all  land  cases«  This  last  feature  was  engrafted  upon  the 
constitution,  by  Colonel  Nicholas,  and  was  most  expensive  and 
mischievous  in  practice.  The  constitution  was  adopted,  and 
the  officers  elected,  in  May,  1792.  Isaac  Shelby  was  elected 
.governor,  a  brave  and  plain  officer,  who  had  gallantly  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Kings' 
Mountain,  and  Point  Pleasant.  Alexander  Bullitt  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  senate,  and  Robert  Breckenridge  of  the  house 
cf  representatives.  Tlie  governor  ipet  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  in  the  senate  chamber,  and  personally  addressed 
them  in  a  Inrief  speech,  in  reply  to  which  they  voted  an  address. 
James  Brown  was  the  first  secretary  of  state,  and  George  Nich- 
olas the  first  attorney-general.  John  Brown  and  John  Edwards 
(heretofore  political  opponents,)  were  elected,  by  joint  ballot, 
senators  to  Uongress.  They  fixed  upon  Frankfort  as  the  future 
seat  of  government,  by  a  process  somewhat  singular.  Twenty- 
five  conmiissioners  were  first  chosen  by  general  ballot ;  then  the 
counties  of  Mercer  and  Fayette,  the  rival  competitors  for  the 
seat  of  government,  alternately  struck  five  names  from  the  list 
until  the  commissioners  were  reduced  to  five,  lliese  last  were 
empowered  to  fix  upon  the  capital. 

The  legislature  was  busily  engaged,  during  its  first  session,  in 
organizing  the  government.  The  judiciary  and  the  revenue 
principally  engaged  their  attention.  Acts  passed,  establishing 
the  supreme  court,  consisting  of  three  judges,  county  courts,  and 
courts  of  quarter  session,  the  latter  having  common  law  and 
chancery  jurisdiction  over  five  pounds,  and  a  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer  composed  of  three  judges,  having  criminal  jurisdiction, 
and  sitting  twice  in  the  year.  Taxes  were  imposed  upon  land, 
cattle,  carriages,  billiard  tables,  ordinary  licenses  and  retail  stores. 

In  the  meantime  Indian  depredations  were  incessant,  and 
Cieneral  Washington,  to  the  infinite  distress  of  Kentudcy,  perse- 
vered in  the  employment  of  a  regular  force,  instead  of  mounted 
militia,  in  the  north-west.  St.  Clair  was  superseded  and  Gene- 
ral Wayne  became  his  successor.  A  regular  force,  aided  by 
militia,  was  again  to  be  organized,  and  a  final  effort  made  to 
crush  the  hostile  tribes.  General  Wilkinson  received  a  commis- 
sion in  the  regular  service,  and  joined  the  army  of  Wayne.  In 
December,  1702,  (Colonel  John  Hardin,  of  Kentucky,  who  had 
eommiyided  detachments  under  Harmar,  was  sent  as  a  messen- 
ger of  peace  to  the  hostile  tribes,  and  was  murdered  by  them. 
Boats  were  intercepted  at  every  point  on  the  CMo,  from  the 
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mouth  of  Kenawha  to  Louisville,  and  in  Bome  cases  their  crews 
mnrdered.  Stations  upon  the  frontiers,  were  sometimes  boldly 
attacked,  and  were  keptperpetually  on  the  alert.  Yet  the  Pres- 
ident was  compelled,  by  public  opinion,  in  the  east,  to  make  an- 
other  fruitless  effort  for  peace  witii  these  enraged  tribes,  during 
the  pendency  of  which  effort,  all  hostilities  from  Kentucky  were 
strictly  forbidden.  Great  dissatisfaction  and  loud  complaints 
against  the  mismanagement  of  government  were  incessant.  In 
addition  to  the  Indian  war,  the  excise  law  told  with  flome  effect 
upon  the  distilleries  of  Kentucky,  and  was  peculiarly  odious. 
Kentucky  had  been  strongly  anti-federal  at  the  origin  of  the 
government,  and  nothing  had  occurred  since  to  change  this  origi- 
nal bias. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1793,  circumstances  occurred  which  fan- 
ned the  passions  of  the  people  into  a  perfect  flame  of  disaffection. 
The  French  Revolution  had  sounded  a  tocsin  which  reverberated 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  worn  out  despotisms 
of  Europe,  after  standing  aghast  for  a  moment,  in  doubtful  inac- 
tivity, had  awakened  at  length  into  ill-concerted  combinations 
agctinst  the  young  republic,  and  France  was  engaged  in  a  life 
and  death  struggle,  against  Britain,  Spain,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
the  German  principalities.  With  this  war  the  United  States  had, 
strictly,  nothing  to  do,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  country  clearly 
required  a  rigid  neutrality;  which  President  Washington  had  not 
only  sagacity  to  see,  but  firmness  to  enforce  by  a  proclamation, 
early  in  1793.  .  The  passions  of  the  people,  however,  far  outran 
all  consideration  of  prudence  or  interest,  and  displayed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  France,  with  a  frantic  endiusiasm  which  liu^at- 
ened  perpetually  to  involve  the  country  in  a  disastrous  war  with 
all  the  rest  of  feurope.  The  terrible  energy  which  the  French 
Republic  displayed,  against  such  fearftil  odds,  the  haughty  crest 
widi  which  sue  confronted  her  enemies,  and  repelled  them  from 
her  frontier  on  every  point,  presented  a  spectacle  well  calculated 
to  dazzle  the  fiiends  of  democracy  throughout  the  world.  The 
horrible  atrocities  which  accompanied  these  brilliant  efforts  of 
courage,  were  overlooked  in  the  fervor  of  a  passionate  sym- 
pathy, or  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  exaggerations  of  the  British 
press. 

The  American  people  loved  France  as  their  ally  in  the  Revo- 
lution, and  now  regarded  her  as  a  sister  republic  contemling  for 
freedom  against  banded  despots.  The  sympathy  was  natural, 
and  sprang  from  the  noblest  principles  of  the  heart,  but  was  not 
on  that  account,  less  threatening  and  disastrous  to  the  future 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Washington,  fully 
aware  of  the  danger,  boldly  and  firmly  strove  to  restrain  the 
passions  of  his  countrymen  from  overt  acts  of  hostility  to  the 
powers  at  war  with  France,  and  in  so  doing,  brought  upon  him- 
self a  burst  of  passion,  which  put  his  character  to  the  most 
severe  test.  In  no  part  of  the  world  did  the  French  fever  blaze 
more  brightly  than  in  Kentucky.    Atfributing  to  English  perfidy 
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in  refiising  to  surrender  the  western  posts,  the  savage  murders, 
which  desolated  their  frontier,  they  hated  that  nation  with  the 
same  fierce  fervor  with  which  they  loved  Prance.  The  two  pas- 
sions fanned  each  other,  and  united  with  the  excise  and  the 
Indian  war  in  kindling  a  spirit  of  disafiection  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, which,  more  than  once,  assumed  a  threatening  aspect. 

Citizen  Genet,  the  ambassador  of  the  Frendi  Republic,  landed 
at  Charleston  in  the  spring  of  1793,  and  was  received  with  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  which  seems  completely  to  have  turned  his 
brain.  His  progress  through  the  country  to  New  York,  was  like 
the  triumphant  march  of  a  Roman  conqueror.  Treating  the 
President's  proclamation  of  neutrality  with  contempt,  he  pro- 
ceeded openly  to  arm  and  equip  privateers,  and  to  enlist  crews 
in  American  ports  to  cruize  against  the  commerce  of  England 
and  Spain,  as  if  the  United  States  were  openly  engaged  in  the 
war,  as  an  ally  of  Prance.  Four  Prench  agents  were  sent  by 
him  to  Kentucl^,  with  orders  to  enlist  an  army  of  two  thousand 
men,  appoint  a  generalissimo,  and  descending  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi in  boats,  attack  the  Spanish  settlements  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  bring  the  whole  of  that  country  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Prench  republic.  The  troops  and  officers  were 
to  receive  the  Usual  pay  of  Prench  soldiers,  and  magnificent 
donations  of  land  in  the  conquered  provinces. 

There  was  a  cool  impudence  in  all  this  which  startled  the  minds 
of  many,  but  ihe  great  mass  Were  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  FVench  fever,  Aat  they  embraced  the  project  with  ardor,  and 
regarded  the  firm  opposition  of  Washington  with  open  indig- 
nation, expressed  in  the  strongest  terms.  General  George  Rogers 
Glfurk  aooepted  the  office  of  Generalissimo,  willi  the  high 
sounding  tine  of  '^  Major  General  in  the  armies  of  Prance  and 
Commander  in  Qiief  of  the  Prench  Revolutionary  Legions  on 
the  Mississippi,"  and  great  activity  was  displayed  in  enlisting 
men  and  officers  for  the  expedition.  Upon  the  first  intelligence 
of  this  extraordinarv  project,  the  President  caused  Governor 
Shelby  to  be  infiMrmed  of  it,  and  explaining  to  him  the  mischief 
which  would  result  to  the  United  States,  requested  him  to  warn 
the  citizens  against  it.  The  governor  replied,  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  such  project  was  contemplated  in  Kentucky, 
^'  That  her  citizens  were  possessed  of  too  Just  a  sense  of  the 
obligations  due  to  the  general  government  to  emba]^  in  such  an 
enterprise.'* 

In  the  meantime  democratic  societies,  somewhat  in  imitation 
of  Ae  terrible  Jacobin  clubs  of  Prance,  were  established  in  the 
east,  and  rapidly  extended  to  Kentucky.  There  were  established 
during  the  summer  of  1798,  one  in  Lexington,  another  in  George- 
town, and  a  third  in  Paris.  Their  spirit  was  violently  anti-fede- 
ral. The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  excise,  the  Indian 
war,  the  base  truckling  to  £ngland,  the  still  baser  desertion  of 
Prance,  in  the  hour  of  her  terrible  struggle  with  the  leagued  des- 
potism of  the  old  world,  became  sulg^^^^  ^^  passionate  declama- 
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tion  in  the  clube,  and  violent  invectives  in  the  papers.  The  pro- 
tracted negotiation  then  in  progress  with  Spain,  relative  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  although  pressed  by  the  executive, 
with  incessant  earnestness,  nad  as  yet  borne  no  fruit.  The  sleep- 
less jealousy  of  the  west,  upon  titiat  sulgect,  was  perpetually 
goaded  into  distrust  of  the  intentions  of  the  general  government. 
It  was  rumored  that  their  old  enemy.  Jay,  was  about  to  be  sent 
to  England,  to  form  an  alliance  with  that  bated  power,  against 
their  beloved  France ;  and  it  was  insinuated  that  the  old  project, 
of  abandoning  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  would  be  revi- 
ved the  moment  that  the  power  in  Congress  could  be  obtained. 
Under  the  influence  of  idl  these  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  a  part  of  the  United  States  in  which  anti- 
federal  passions  blazed  more  fiercely  than  in  Kentucky.  The 
French  emissaries  found  their  project  received  with  the  warmest 
favor.  The  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  forever,  would  be 
the  only  direct  benefit  accruing  to  Kentucky,  but  French  pay, 
French  rank,  and  lands  ad  liikiivm^  were  the  aUurements  held  out 
to  the  private  adventurers. 

In  r^ovember,  1793,  there  was  a  second  communication  from 
the  President  to  the  governor.  This  stated  that  the  Spanish 
minister,  at  Washington,  had  complained  of  the  armament  pre- 
paring in  Kentucky,  mentioned  the  names  of  the  Frenchmen 
engaged  in  it,  of  whom  Lachaise  and  Depeau  were  chief,  and 
earnestly  exhorted  the  governor  to  suppress  the  enterprise,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  suggesting  legedprosecution,  and,  in 
case  of  necessity,  a  resort  to  the  militia.  Tne  governor  of  the 
north-western  territory  (the  unfortunate  St.  Clair),  about  the 
same  time,  communicated  to  Governor  Shelby,  that  extraordinary 
preparations  seemed  to  be  going  on  for  the  enterprise.  Two  of 
the  Frenjch  emissaries  also  wrote  to  the  governor,  and  we  are 
tempted  to  give  the  letter  of  Depeau  in  full.    Here  it  is : 

"  CmZEN  GOVEBHOR, 

It  may  appear  quite  strange  to  write  to  you  on  a  sulgect,  in 
which,  cdthough  it  is  of  some  consequence.  With  confidence 
from  the  French  ambassador  I  have  been  dispatched  with  more 
Frenchmen  to  join  the  expedition  of  the  Mississippi.  As  I  am  to 
procure  the  provision  I  am  happy  to  communicate  to  you,  what- 
ever you  shall  think  worthy  of  my  notice,  as  I  hope  I  have  in 
no  way  disoblige  you ;  if  I  have,  I  will  most  willingly  ask  your 
pardon.  For  no  body  can  be  more  than  I  am,  willing  for  your 
prosperity  and  happiness.  As  some  strange  reports  iuis  reached 
my  ears  that  your  excellence  has  positive  orders  to  arrest  all  citi- 
zens inclining  to  our  assistance,  and  as  my  remembrance  know 
by  your  conduct,  in  justice  you  will  satisfy  in  this  uncommon 
request.  Fles^e  let  me  know  as  I  shall  not  make  my  supply 
till  your  excellence  please  to  honor  me  with  a  small  answer.  I 
am  your  well  wisher  in  remaining  for  the  I<Vench  cause,  a  true 
citizen  Democrat.  CHARLES  DEPEAU." 
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"  Postscripi.  Heaae  to  pariiciptUe  some  of  these  hand  bUhr  to 
that  noble  iodety  of  democrats.  I  also  enclose  a  paper  from 
Kttsburgh." 

The  governor  replied  to  citizen  Depeau  in  a  grave  and  formal 
manner,  reciting,  at  length,  the  information  and  instmctions  he 
had  received  from  the  department  of  state,  and  concluding  with 
the  remark,  that  his  official  position  would  compel  him  to  pay 
some  attention  to  them*  As  to  whether  he  **  partidpated  "  the 
handbills  to  the  '^  noble  society  of  democrats,"  the  voice  of  his* 
tory  is,  unfortunately,  alent. 

About  the  same  time  Greneral  Wayne  wrote  to  the  Governor, 
advising  him  diat  the  regular  cavaliy,  then  wintering  in  Ken* 
tu<^y,  under  the  command  of  Mbjot  Winston,  would  be  subject 
to  his  orders,  and  that  an  additional  force  should  be  fiirnished,  if 
necessary,  to  repress  any  illegal  expedition  from  Kentucky. 
The  reply  of  the  governor  to  the  secretary  of  state,  is  somewhat 
curious,  and  shows  that  the  views  of  the  brave  and  plain  old 
soldier  had  become  somewhat  warped,  from  their  original  simpli- 
city, by  the  nice  distinctiimB  and  quibbling  subtleties  of  his  legal 
advisers.    The  following  extracts  from  his  reply  are  given. 

^  I  have  great  doubts,  even  if  th^  (Genial  Clark  and  the 
Frenelmien,)  attempt  to  carry  this  plan  into  execution,  (provided 
they  manage  the  business  with  prudence,)  whether  there  is  any 
legai  authority  to  restrain  or  to  punish  them,  at  least  before  they 
have  actually  accomplished  it.  For  if  it  is  lawftd  for  any  one 
citizen  of  this  state  to  leave  it,  it  is  equally  so  for  any  number  of 
them  to  do  it.  It  is  also  lawfiil  for  them  to  carry  with  them  any 
quantity  of  provisions,  ammunition  and  arms.  And  if  the  act  is 
lawful  in  itself,  there  is  nothing  but  the  intention  with  which  it  is 
done  which  can  make  it  unlawful.  But  I  know  of  no  law  which 
inflicts  a  pimishment  upon  intention  only,  or  any  criterion  by 
which  to  decide  what  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  that  ii^en- 
tion.''  Again  he  says, ''Much  less  would  I  assume  power  to 
exercise  it  against  men  whom  I  consid^  as  fruni»  and  brethren^ 
in  favor  of  a  man,  whom  I  view  as  an  enemy  and  a  tyrant.  I 
shall  also  feel  but  Uttle  inclination  to  take  an  active  part  in  pun- 
ishing or  restraining  my  fellow  citizens  for  a  supposed  tntentiom 
^Vy  to  gratify  or  remove  the  fears  of  the  minister  of  a  prince 
who  openly  withholds  fix>m  us  an  invaluable  right,  and  who  se- 
cretly instigates  against  us  a  most  savage  and  cruel  enemy." 

These  extracts  are  given  as  powerftdly  illustrative  of  the 
times.  The  course  of  reasoning  and  passions  disclosed  in  them, 
were  not  peculiar  to  Grovemor  Shelby,  but  were  shared  by  a  vast 
minority  of  ike  citizens  of  every  class.  Upon  receiving  this 
answer,  the  President  gave  cHders  to  General  Wayne  to  occupy 
fort  Massac  with  artillery,  and  to  take  such  other  st^>s  as  migbt 
be  necessary  to  arrest  this  mad  expedition. 

In  ike  mean  time,  the  democratic  societies  resorted  to  eveiy 
method  of  inflaming  liie  popular  mind  upon  the  subject  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  jealousy  of  the    east*. 
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which  they  contended  was  tiie  trae  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
general  government  to  procnre  it  for  them.  They  had  invited  a 
general  meeting  of  the  people  in  Lexington,  in  the  spring  of 
1794,  where  resohttionB  were  adopted  of  a  violent  <^aaracter, 
breathing  the  deepest  hostility  to  ^e  general  government,  and 
inviting  the  citizens  of  the  dmerent  counties  to  hold  meetings 
and  elect  del^ates  to  a  convcntimy  whose  otject  was  not  pre^ 
cisely  defined,  bat  \diick  looked  in  the  old  direction  of  separation. 
Just  at  this  time,  however,  the  intelligence  came  that  citizen 
Genet  had  been  recalled,  that  his  acts  were  disavowed  by  the 
French  government,  and  all  his  proceedings  disapproved.  At 
once.  Messieurs  Lachaise  and  Depean  lost  all  authority.  General 
Clark  was  stripped  of  his  magnificent  title,  and  the  splendid 
vision  of  conquest  in  the  south,  which  had  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
the  Kentuckians,  vanished  into  air.  The  prefect  of  a  conven- 
tion, so  fiercely  demanded  by  the  late  resolutions,  fell  still-bom, 
and  a  reasonable  degree  of  tranquility  was  restored  to  Hie  public 
mind. 

In  the  mean  time  preparations  for  another  campaign  against 
the  Indians,  were  incessantly  urged  by  the  IVesident.  During 
the  summer  of  1708,  a  powerful  regular  force  had  been  concen- 
trated at  Cincinnati,  and  a  requisition  was  made  on  Governor 
Shelby  for  one  thousand  mounted  riflemen.  Ncme  would  volun- 
teer, and  a  draft  was  again  resorted  to.  The  reinforcement 
reached  Wayne  in  Octob^,  and  during  its  stay,  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnesidng  the  energy  and  discipline  infused  into  tlie 
regular  force  by  its  gallant  commander. 

The  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  active  operations,  and 
the  Kentucky  contingent  was  dismissed  until  the  following  spring. 
A  much  better  opinion  of  the  ^ciency  of  a  regular  force  was 
difiused  through  the  country  by  the  return  of  the  mounted  men, 
and^n  the  following  spring,  fifteen  hundred  volunteers  took  the 
field  with  alacrity  under  the  command  of  General  Scott,  and 
joined  the  regular  force  under  Wayne.  That  intrepid  com*- 
mander,  aftei^  one  more  ineffectual  effort  to  obtain  peace,  marched 
into  the  heart  of  tfie  hostile  country,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  August,  attacked  them  in  a  formidable  position  which 
they  occupied  near  the  rapids  of  the  Miami.  A  dense  forest,  for 
miles  had  been  overdurown  by  a  tempest,  and  the  Indians  occu- 
pied this  forest,  tipon  which  neither  cavalry  nor  artillery  could 
make  any  effectual  impression.  Wayne  ordered  the  mounted 
riflemen  to  make  a  circuit  far  to  the  left  and  operate  upon  the 
ri^t  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy,  while  the  regular  infantry 
was  formed,  under  the  eye  of  the  commander  in  chief,  directly 
in  front  of  the  fallen  timber.  After  allo^mng  time  for  the 
mounted  men  to  take  their  designated  position,  the  general  or- 
dered the  regulars  to  make  a  rapid  charge  with  the  bayonet 
upon  the  Indian  position,  without  firing  a  shot  until  the  enemy 
should  be  roused  from  their  covert,  and  then  to  deliver  a  genend 
fire.    This  order  was  promptly  executed,  and  resulted  in  a  total 
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route  of  the  enemy.  The  oonqneriiig  troops  pressed  l3ieir  ad* 
vantage,  and  never  was  victory  more  complete.  The  action 
was  fought  aknost  under  the  gans  of  a  British  fort,  and  the  rotited 
enemy  fled  in  that  direction.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difBcoIty 
that  a  collision  was  prevented,  as  the  Kentucky  troops  were 
violently  incensed  against  the  British,  who  undoubtedly  ftumished 
the  Indians  with  arms  and  ammunition.  All  the  houses  and 
stores  around  the  fort  were  destroyed,  notwithstanding  the  spi- 
rited remonstrances  of  the  British  commandant,  but  fbrther  hos- 
tilities were  avoided. 

This  brilliant  cNiccess  was  followed  by  the  most  decisive  results. 
A  long  series  of  defeats  had  injured  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  east  and  south,  gave  indica- 
tions of  a  disposition  to  co-operate  with  their  brethren  in  the 
north-west.  But  the  shock  of  the  victory  at  the  Rapids,  was 
instantiy  felt  in  all  quarters.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  hoe- 
tile  tribes,  which  was  observed  until  ^e  war  of  1813,  while  the 
Six  Nations  of  the  east,  and  the  Cherokees  in  the  south,  instetntly 
became  pacific,  even  to  servility. 

The  effect  in  Kentucky  was  scarcely  less  propitious.  A  better 
feeling  towards  the  general  government  was  instantiy  visible, 
which  manifested  itself  by  the  election  of  Humplurey  Marshall, 
in  the  ensuing  winter,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  over 
the  popular  and  talented  John  Breckinridge;  Marshall  being  a 
determined  federalist,  and  his  competitor  a  republican  or 
democrat. 

During  this  winter  an  attempt  was  made  by  tiie  legislature 
to  remove  by  address  two  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
George  Muter  and  Benjamin  Sebastian.  Their  crime  was  a  de* 
dsion  in  an  important  land  suit,  flagrantly  illegal,  and  which 
would  have  been  most  mischievous  in  its  consequences,  if  adhe- 
red to.  The  effort,  as  usual,  failed,  but  the  court  revised  its 
opinion  and  changed  its  decision.  By  another  act,  the  courts  of 
quarter  session  were  abolished,  as  well  as  the  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  the  district  courts  established  in  their  places.  All 
the  judges  expired  wltii  their  courts.  Original  jurisdiction  in 
land  cases  was  also  taken  away  ttom  the  supreme  court,  and 
oonferred  upon  the  district  courts.  An  act  also  passed  obliging 
every  white  male,  over  sixteen,  to  kill  a  certain  number  of  crows 
and  squirrels  annually,  which  is  too  characteristic  of  the  times 
to  be  omitted. 

The  good  humor  created  by  Wayne's  victo^T*  was  sadly  disturb- 
ed by  the  intelligence  received  in  tiie  spring  of  1795,  that  Jay  had 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which,  if  ratified,  wotdd  pro- 
duce the  inmiediate  surrender  of  the  nortii-westem  posts,  and 
insure  peace,  tranquillity,  and  rapid  appreciation  of  property  in 
Kentucky.  Yet  so  much  more  powerftd  is  passion  than  mterest, 
that  the  intelligence  of  this  treaty  was  received  with  a  burst  of 
fury,  throughout  Kentucky,  that  knew  no  bounds.  The  people 
regarded  it  as  a  base  desertion  of  an  ancient  friend  strug^hng 
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with  a  host  of  enemiee,  a^d  a  cowardly  trackling  to  England, 
from  cold  blooded  policy,  or  a  secret  attcu^hment  to  aristocratic 
institutions.    Their  senator,  Marshall,  with  that  firmness  of  pur- 

?»ose  which  eminently  distinguished  him  through  life,  had  voted 
or  the  conditional  ratification  of  the  treaty,  against  the  wishes 
of  a  vast  mcgority  of  his  constituents.  This  determined  exercise 
of  his  own  judgment,  exposed  him  to  popular  odium,  and  even 
personal  violence  upon  his  return,  from  which  he  made  a  narrow 
escape. 

A  treaty  with  Spain  was  also  concluded  in  October,  1795,  by 
which  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  to  the  ocean,  was 
conceded  to  ihe  United  States,  together  with  a  right  of  deposit 
at  New  Orleans,  which,  in  efiect,  embraced  all  that  Kentucky 
desired.  Peace  with  the  Indians,  the  surrender  of  the  posts,  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  had  at  length  been  obtained,  by 
the  incessant  exertions  of  ^e  general  government,  for  Kentucky. 

But  pending  the  negotiation  with  Spain,  an  intrigue  was  com- 
menced, between  the  agents  of  that  power  and  certain  citizens 
of  Kentucky,  which  was  not  frdly  disclosed  to  the  country  until 
the  year  1806,  and  the  ftiU  extent  of  which  is  not  even  yet  cer- 
tainly known.  In  July,  1795,  the  Spanish  governor,  Carondelet, 
dispatched  a  certain  Thomas  Power  to  Kentucky,  with  a  letter 
to  bei^amin  Sebastian,  then  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Kentucky.  In  this  commimication  he  alludes  to  the  cof^idence 
reposed  in  the  judge  by  his  predecessor.  General  Miro,  and  the 
former  correspondence  which  had  passed  between  them.  He  de- 
clared that  his  Catholic  migesty  was  willing  to  open  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  loestem  countrt/,  and  to  efiect  that  olyject,  and  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty,  in  relation  to  this  and  other  matters,  Sebastian 
was  requested  to  have  agents  chosen  by  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
who  should  meet  Colonel  Gayoso,  a  Spanish  agent,  at  New 
Madrid,  when  all  matters  could  be  a4iusted.  Judge  Sebastian 
communicated  this  letter  to  Judge  Innis,  George  Nicholas  and 
William.  Murray,  the  latter  a  very  eminent  lawyer  of  Kentucky, 
of  the  federal  paiiy,  and  they  all  agreed  that  Sebastian  should 
meet  Gayoso  at  New  Madrid,  and  hear  what  he  hcul  to  propose. 
The  meeting  accordingly  took  place,  and  the  outline  of  a  treafy 
was  agreed  to,  but  before  matters  were  concluded,  intelligence 
was  received  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Spain  by  the  United 
States,  by  which  the  navigation  was  efiectually  and  legallt/  se- 
cured. The  Spanish  governor  broke  up  the  negotiation,  mndSi 
to  the  dissatbfaction  of  Sebastian,  who  concluded  that  the  regular 
treaty  would  not  be  ratified,  and  preferred  carrying  out  the  irreg- 
vlar  negotiation  then  commenced. 

All  communication  then  ceased,  so  far  as  is  known,  until  1797. 
The  commissioners  were  busily  engaged  in  marking  the  line  of 
boundary  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  as  fixed  by  the 
treaty,  when  Carondelet  again  opened  the  negotiation.  His  for- 
mer agent,  Thomas  Power,  again  appeared  in  Liouisville,  with  a 
letter  to  Sebastian,  and  a  request  that  Sebastian  would  dbclose 
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its  contents  to  Innis^  Nicholas  and  Murray.  Sebastian  positively 
revised  to  bold  any  intercourse  witb  Murray,  but  instantly  show- 
ed the  letter  to  Judge  Innis.  The  scheme  unfolded  in  this  letter 
was,  **  to  withdraw  from  the  federal  union  and  form  an  indepen* 
dent  western  government.  To  effect  this  object  it  was  suggested 
that  these  gentlemen  should,  by  a  series  of  eloquently  written 
publications,  dispose  the  public  mind  to  withdraw  from  any  fur- 
ther connection  with  the  Atlantic  States*  In  consideration  of 
the  devotion  of  their  time  and  talents  to  this  purpose,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  should  be 
appropriated  to  their  use,  by  his  Catholic  migesty.  Should  any 
one  in  office^  in  Kentucky,  be  deprived  thereof,  on  account  of  his 
connection  with  Spain,  the  full  value  of  said  office  was  to  be 
paid  to  him  by  his  miyesty."  This  article  was  inserted  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sebastian. 

To  effect  these  great  ol^ects,  it  was  proposed  that  twenty  pie- 
ces of  field  artillery,  with  a  large  supply  of  small  arms  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  together  with  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
money,  should  instantly  be  furnished  to  Kentucky  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  as  his  mcgesty's  quota  in  aid  of  the  enterprise.  Fort 
Massac  was  to  be  seized  instantly,  and  the  federal  troops  were  to 
be  dispossessed  of  all  posts  upon  the  western  waters.  The  only 
stipulation  for  the  benefit  of  his  Catholic  majesty  was  an  exten- 
sion of  his  northern  boundary,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  and 
thence  due  east  to  the  Tombigbee.  For  this  miserable  pittance 
of  desert  territory,  this  corrupt  and  worn  out  despotism  was 
willing  to  violate  its  faith  recently  plighted  in  a  solemn  treaty, 
and,  by  treachery  and  intrigue,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
revolution,  where  all  was  peace  and  confidence.  Such  was  the 
morality  of  courts  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  proposal  was  received  by  Sebastian  with  great  coolness, 
and  submitted  to  Innis  for  his  opinion.  The  testimony  of  Innis 
himself  is  all  that  we  have  to  rely  on,  as  to  the  mapner  in  which 
he  received  the  proposition.  He  declares  that  he  denounced 
the  proposal  as  dangerous  and  improper,  and  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  it  ought  to  be  rejected,  ^bastian  concurred  in  this 
opinion,  but  desired  Innis  to  see  Colonel  Nicholas,  and  have  a 
written  answer  prepared  for  Power,  declaring  that  whatever 
they  concurred  in  would  be  approved  by  him.  Innis  saw  Nich- 
olas, who  wrote  a  refUsal  couched  in  calm  but  decisive  language, 
which  was  signed  by  them  both,  and  delivered  to  Power,  through 
the  medium  of  judge  Sebastian.  No  disclosure  was  made  by 
either  of  the  parties  of  this  proposal  from  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. Power,  in  the  mean  time,  visited  Wilkinson,  who  still 
held  a  command  in  the  regular  army,  and  then  was  stationed  in 
garrison  at  Detroit.  Power's  ostensible  object  in  visiting  Wilkin- 
son was  to  deliver  to  him  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from  Governor 
Carondelet,  against  the  United  States  taking  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  posts  on  the  Mississippi.  His  real  object  was,  no 
doubt,  to  sound  him  upon  the  Spanish  proposition.    Power  after- 
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wards  reported  to  Carondelet,  that  Wilkinson  received  him  cold- 
ly, informed  him  that  the  goyemor  of  the  north-west  had  orders 
from  the  President  to  arrest  him,  and  send  him  on  to  Philadel- 
phia, aad  that  there  was  no  way  for  him  to  escape,  but  to  pemiit 
himself  to  be  conducted,  under  guard,  to  fort  Massac,  whence  he 
could  find  his  way  to  New  Madrid.  He  states  that  in  their  first 
conferenca  Wilkinson  observed,  bitterly, "  We  are  both  lost,  with- 
out deriving  any  benefit  from  your  journey."  He  pronounced  the 
Spanish  proposal  a  chimerical  project,  that  the  west  having  ob* 
tained,  by  the  late  treaty,  all  that  they  desired,  had  no  motive  tp 
form  any  connection  widi  Spain.  That  the  best  thing  ^ain 
could  do,  would  be  honestly  to  comply  with  th6  treaty;  that  his 
personal  hcmor  forbade  him  to  listen  to  the  project;  Aai  ike  late 
ireaiy  had  overturned  all  hie  plansy  and  rendered  his  kiors  for  ten 
pears  useless;  that  he  had  destroyed  his  ciphers^  and  complained 
that  his  secret  had  been  divulged;  that  he  might  be  named  gover- 
nor of  Natchez,  and  he  might  then,  perhc^s,  have  power  to  realize 
his  political  projects. 

In  this  report  to  Carondelet,  Power  represents  Sebastian  as 
speaking  to  nim  in  a  more  encouraging  tone  of  the  prospect  of 
a  union  of  Kentucky  with  Spain.  Sebastian  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that,  in  case  c^  a  war  with  Spain,  Kentucky  might  be  induced 
to  take  part  against  the  Atlantic  States.  In  conclusion,  Power 
gives  his  own  opinion,  that  nothing  sh(»rt  of  a  war  with  France  or 
tilie  denial  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  could  induce  Ken- 
tucky to  separate  herself  from  l^e  eastern  States.  After  visiting 
Willanson,  instead  of  returning  to  Louisville,  as  he  had  at  first 
intended,  he  was  sent,  by  Wilkinson,  under  escort  of  Captain 
Shaumbergh,  of  the  United  States^  army,  to  fdrt  Massac,  and 
thence  returned  to  New  Madrid.  At  Massac  he  received  from 
Sebastian  the  letter  of  Nicholas  and  Innis.  Nothing  certainly 
was  known  of  the  particulars  of  this  transaction,  until  1806, 
idien  it  became  public  that  Sebastian  had  received  a  pension  of 
two  thousand  dollars  from  Spain,  from  about  1795  to  1806. 

After  the  English  and  Sjpanish  treaties  had  been  ratified, 
Washington  retired  from  office,  and  John  Adams,  greatly  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  Kentucky,  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  eyes  of  the  people  became  henceforth  directed  to 
the  general  government,  and  they  participated  fiercely  in  the  old 
party  struggle  of  federalist  and  republican,  or  democrat.  If  the 
administration  of  Washington  was  unpopular,  that  of  Adams 
was  absolutely  odious,  in  Kentucky.  In  no  part  of  the  Union 
were  his  measures  denounced  with  more  bitterness,  nor  his 
downfall  awaited  with  more  impatience. 

The  only  domestic  question  which  excited  much  interest,  was 
the  propriety  of  calling  a  convention  to  revise  the  old  constitu- 
tion. The  people  were  becoming  weary  of  seeing  the  governor 
and  senate  removed  so  far  from  tibeir  control,  and  equally  weary 
of  the  shmfis,  which  popular  suffirage  had  given  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  a  poll  was  opened  in 
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Maj,  1797}  and  Hie  votes  of  llie  eitixens  taken  for  or  agidnet  a 
oonventicm.  There  were  5446  votes  given  for  a  convention, 
out  of  9814  votes  regularly  retomed.  Bat  five  counties  did  not 
return  the  whole  number  of  their  votes,  and  the  result  was 
doubtful. 

A  second  vote  was  given  in  May,  1798,  and  th^re  were  returned 
8804  £m*  a  convention,  out  of  11,858  votes  returned.  But  no  less 
than  ten  counties  faUed  to  return  the  whole  number  of  their 
votes,  and  eight  counties  did  not  vote  at  all  on  the  subject.  It  is 
certain  that  Siere  was  not  a  miyority  for  a  convention  upon  the 
first  vote,  and  probably  not  upon  the  second.  By  the  constitu- 
tion, a  minority  of  all  the  legal  votes  was  required  two  vears  in 
BtKcession,  or  else  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  legislature. 
So  far  as  the  vote  of  the  people  was  concerned  the  convention 
had  failed,  but  the  legislature,  believing  such  to  be  the  will  of 
tiieir  constituents,  called  a  convention,  l^  a  constitutional  mc^or- 
Uy,  in  the  session  oi  1798 — 9. 

This  session  was  rendered  memorable,  also,  by  the  passage  of 
certain  resolutions  declaratory  of  the  powers  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  States.  At  the 
opening  of  &e  session.  Governor  Garrard,  who  had  succeeded 
melby,  in  his  address  to  the  legislature,  depnounced  severely,  the 
acts  recently  passed  by  congress,  cfNoimonly  known  as  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws.  Early  in  the  session  a  series  of  resolutions, 
which  were  originally  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  were  presented  to 
the  house  by  John  Breckenridge,  the  representative  from  Fayette, 
and  almost  unanimously  adopted.  The  only  member  who  spoke 
against  them,  and  steadily  voted,  generally  alone,  agcdnst  the 
whole  series,  was  that  William  Murray,  to  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  others,  the  letter  of  Carondelet  was  directed,  aiid  with 
whom  Sebastian  refused  to  hold  any  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject. These  resolutions,  taken  in  connection  with  those  passed 
at  the  succeeding  session,  in  substance  declare,  ^'  That  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  a  compact  between  the  several 
States,  as  States^  each  sovereign  State  being  an  integral  party  to 
that  compact.  That  as  in  other  compacts  between  equal  sove- 
reigns, who  have  no  common  judge,  each  pcurty  has  the  right  to 
interpret  the  compact  for  itself,  and  is  bound  by  no  interpretation 
but  its  own.  That  the  genial  government  has  no  final  right  in 
any  of  its  branches,  to  interpr^  the  extent  of  its  own  powers. 
That  these  powers  are  limited,  within  certain  prescribed  bounds, 
and  that  all  acts  of  the  general  government,  not  warranted  by 
its  powers,  may  properly  be  nullified  by  a  State,  witiiin  its  own 
boundaries.^'  These  resolutions  are  remarkable,  as  clearly  ex- 
pressing &e  political  views  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  the  time,  and  as 
containing,  not  merely  the  germ,  but  the  fldly  developed  doctrine 
of  nvUifiaaiiony  which  has  since  become  so  celebrated,  and  which 
has  since  been  so  heartily  and  strongly  denounced,  not  only  by 
Kentudcy,  but  almost  ev^  other  State  in  the  Union, 

A  copy  of  the  resolutions  was  sent  to  each  State  in  the  Union, 
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and  were  assented  ta  by  none,  save  Virginia.  Some  of  her  sister 
sovereigns  handled  the  Kentucky  doctrine  with  great  rou^mess, 
and  exposed  its  falsehood  with  merciless  seyerity.  The  resolu- 
tions were  approved  by  Gk>vemor  Garrard,  and  thus  fastened  upon 
Kentucky  the  mark  of  nullification,  until  the  session  of  1882, 
when  the  true  doctrine  was  strongly  proclaimed. 

In  the  spring  of  1799  the  members  of  the  convention  were 
elected,  and  in  July  that  body  assembled,  and  adopted  the  pre- 
sent constitution.  In  June,  1800,  the  new  constitution  went 
into  operation.  James  Garrard  was  re-elected  governor^  and 
Alexand^  Bullitt  lieutenant-governor.  Never  was  a  govern- 
ment  changed  with  so  little  sensation.*  But  the  indifference  of 
Kentucky  to  a  change  of  government  did  not  extend  to  national 
affairs.  The  defeat  of  Adams  and  the  election  of  Jeff<^rson,  the 
downfall  of  the  federalists,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  republican 
or  democratic  party,  produced  a  whirlwind  under  which  the  Union 
rocked  to  its  foundation.  Kentucky,  with  great  unanimityi  sup- 
ported Jefferson,  and  no  State  exulted  more  in  his  election. 

In  the  winter  session  of  1801,  the  legislature  of  Kentucky 
repealed  the  act  establishing  district  courts,  and  established  the 
circuit  courts  as  they  now  exist.  At  the  same  session  an  insu* 
ranee  company  was  chartered  in  Lexington,  to  whibh  banking 
powers  were  given,  by  a  clause,  which  was  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  members  who  voted  for  it,  and  thus  was  the  first 
bank  chartered  in  Kentudi^.  The  political  party  which  then 
controlled  Kentucky  hekl  banks  in  horror,  and  never  would 
have  passed  the  bill,  had  they  understood  its  provisions. 


CHAPTER  IV, 


In  the  year  1802,  Kentucky,  in  common  with  the  whole  west- 
ern country,  was  thrown  into  a  ferment,  by  the  suspension  of 
the  American  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  which  had  been 
guarantied  by  the  Spanish  treaty  for  three  years,  with  the  further 
provision,  that  at  the  end  of  three  years,  should  the  right  of  de- 
posit at  New  Orleans  be  withheld,  some  other  place  should  be 
afforded,  for  the  same  purpose,  near  the  mouth  of  tiiat  river. 
This  right  was  now  refused  by  Morales,  the  Spanish  intendant, 
and  no  equivalent  place  of  deposit  was  granted.  The  treaty  was 
evidentiy  violated,  and  the  commerce  of  the  west  struck  at  in  its 
most  vital  point.  The  excitement  increased,  when  it  was  under- 
stood that  Louisicma  hcul  been  ceded  to  France,  and  that  this 
important  point  was  held  by  Napoleon,  then  first  consul  of  the 
republic. 
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A  motion  was  made  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  to 
authorize  President  Jefferson  instantly  to  take  and  hold  possession 
of  New  Orleans;  bnt  milder  counsels  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Monroe 
^was  dispatched  to  France,  in  order  to  arrange  this  difficulty  with 
tiie  first  consul.  He  found  Napoleon  on  ttie  eve  of  a  rupture 
with  Great  Britain,  and  fhlly  impressed  with  the  utter  impossi* 
bility  of  retaining  so  distant  and  so  assailable  a  colony  as  Lou- 
isiana, while  Great  Britsdn  ruled  the  seas.  He  determined  to 
place  it  beyond  the  readi  of  the  English  navy,  by  selling  it  to  the 
Americans,  before  the  English  could  equip  an  expedition  against 
it,  which  he  plainly  saw  would  be  one  of  the  first  measures 
adopted,  after  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens.  The  Ameii"- 
can  minister  expected  to  negotiate  for  a  place  of  deposit  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  was  informed  that  for  the  trifling  sum  of 
fifteen  millions  he  could  purchase  a  magnificent  empire. 

No  time  was  lost  in  closing  this  extraordinary  sale,  as  Bona- 
parte evidently  apprehended  that  Liouisiana  would  be  taken  bv 
ttie  British  fieet,  within  six  months  after  hostilities  commenced. 
And  thus  the  first  great  annexaiian  of  territory  to  the  United 
States  was  accomplished.  The  Floridas,  Oregon,  Texas,  have 
followed,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

In  1804,  Christopher  Greenup  was  elected  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  re-elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  without  any  organized  opposition.  So  popular  and  bril- 
liant had  been  his  administration. 

Aaron  Burr,  who  had  been  elected  Vice  President  in  1801,  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  party,  and  was  at  variance  with  the 
Fk^sident.  In  1805,  this  extraordinary  man  first  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  Kentucky,  and  visited  Lexington  and  Liouisville.  He 
tiien  passed  on  to  Nashville,  St.  Louis,  Natchez,  and  New  Orleans, 
and  again  returned  to  Lexington,  where  he  remained  for  some 
time.  General  Wilkinson,  at  this  time,  commanded  the  United 
States'  troops  in  Louisiana,  and  the  affairs  of  the  United  States 
vriih  Spain  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  That  miserable 
power  resented  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  by  the  United  States, 
and  assumed  a  sulkiness  of  demeanor  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  Mexico  in  more  modem  times.  In  the  spring  of  1806,  their 
forces  advanced  to  the  Sabine,  in  somewhat  hostile  array,  and 
Greneral  Wilkinson  had  orders  to  be  upon  ihe  alert,  and  repel 
them  if  they  should  cross  that  barrier.  Such  was  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  when  in  1806,  colonel  Burr  again  appeared  in  the  west, 
spending  a  large  portion  of  his  time  at  Blannerhasset's  Island, 
on  the  Ohio  river,  but  being  seen  in  Lexington,  Nashville  and 
Louisville. 

This  extraordinary  man  having  quarreled  with  the  President, 
and  lost  caste  with  the  republican  party,  endeavored  to  retrieve 
his  political  fortunes  by  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
governor,  in  New  York,  in  opposition  to  the  regular  democratic 
candidate.  He  was  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  federalists 
and  a  small  section  of  the  democrats  who  still  adhered  to  him. 
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He  lost  his  election  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  Hamilton,  who 
scmpled  not  to  rejNresent  lum  as  nnworthy  of  political  trust,  and 
deprived  him  of  the  cordial  support  of  the  federalists.  Deeply 
stung  by  his  defeat,  Burr  turned  fiercely  upon  his  illustrious  an* 
tagonist,  and  killed  him  in  a  duel.  Hamilton  was  idolized  by 
the  federalists,  and  even  his  political  adversaries  were  not  inseo* 
sible  to  his  many  lofty  and  noUe  qualities.  Burr  found  himself 
abandoned  by  the  mass  of  the  democrats,  regarded  with  aUior* 
rence  by  the  federalists,  and  banished  from  all  the  legitimate  and 
honorable  walks  of  ambition.  In  this  desperate  state  of  his  po- 
litical fortunes,  he  scmght  the  west,  and  became  deeply  involved 
in  schemes  as  desperate  and  daring  as  any  which  the  annals  of 
ill  regulated  ambition  cem  fiimish. 

The  ground  work  of  his  plan,  undoubtedly,  was  to  organize  a 
military  force  upon  the  western  waters,  descend  the  Mississippi, 
and  wrest  from  Spain  an  indefinite  portion  of  her  territ4Hy  cui- 
joining  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  southwestern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  embracing  New  Orleans  and  the  a4jacent  territory, 
was,  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  to  become^  a  part  of  the  new 
empire,  of  which  New  Orleans  was  to  become  the  capital,  and 
Burr  the  chief,  under  some  one  of  the  many  names,  which,  in 
modern  times,  disguise  despotic  power  under  a  republican  guise. 
These  were  the  essential  and  indispensable  features  of  the  plan. 
But  if  circumstances  were  favorable,  the  project  was  to  extend 
much  farther,  and  the  whole  country  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
was  to  be  wrested  from  the  American  Union,  and  to  b^me  a 
portion  of  this  new  and  magnificent  empire. 

Mad  and  chimerical  as  this  project  undoubtedly  was,  when  tb^ 
orderly  and  law-respecting  character  of  the  American  people  is 
considered,  yet  the  age  in  which  it  waa  conceived  had  witness^ 
wonders,  which  had  far  outstripped  the  sober  calculations  of  phi- 
losophy and  surpassed  the  limits  of  probable  fiction.  When  the 
historian.  Gibbon,  was  closing  his  great  work  upon  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
age  of  great  and  startUng  revolutions  had  passed  away,  never  to 
return;  that  mankind  had  become  sobered  down  by  centuries  of 
experience,  to  a  tame  and  moderate  level,  which  would  not  culmit 
of  those  brilliant  materials  for  history  which  the  past  had  af- 
forded. Scarcely  had  this  opinion  been  recorded,  when  the  great 
drama  opened  in  France,  and  for  twenty-five  years,  the  world 
stood  aghast  at  the  series  of  magnificent  and  wonderful  pageants, 
which  moved  before  them  in  tiie  wild  confusion  of  a  feverish 
dream.  EJings  became  beggars,  and  peasants  became  kings. 
Ancient  kingdoms  disappeared,  and  new  and  brilliant  republics 
sprung  up  in  their  places.  Names,  boundaries,  ranks,  titles,  reli- 
gions, all  were  tossed  about  like  withered  leaves  before  the  wind« 
A  lieutenant  in  a  Frendi  regiment  hcul  mounted  to  the  throne  of 
western  Europe,  and  drummers,  corporate  and  privates,  had  be- 
come dukes,  princes,  and  kings. 

It  was  not  wonderful,  then,  that  a  man  like  Burr,  ostracised  in 
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Ifae  e&Bt,  and  desperate  in  his  fortones,  abounding  in  talent,  energy, 
aad  courage,  skonld  have  determined  in  the  new  world,  like  tiie 
Corsican  in  the  old,  to  stand  the  hazard  of  Ihe  die,  for  empire  or 
a  grave.  The  unsettled  relations  then  existing  with  Spain  af- 
fiarded  a  specious  doak  to  his  enterprise,  and  enabled  him  to 
give  it  a  character  suitable  to  the  temper  of  the  persons  whom 
he  addressed.  To  the  daring  youth  of  the  west,  desirous  of 
military  adventure,  he  could  represent  it  as  an  irrc^ar  expedi- 
tion to  be  undertaken  upon  private  account,  against  the  posses- 
sions of  a  nation  with  whom  liie  United  States  would  shortly  be 
St  war.  It  was  upon  land  what  privateering  was  upon  the  ocean. 
He  could  hint  to  mem  that  the  United  States'  govemmmit  would 
connive  at  the  expedition,  but  could  not  epetdy  couniencmoe  it  until 
hostilities  actually  commenced.  There  is  little  doubt  that  many 
ooneurred  in  the  enterprise,  without  being  aware  of  its  trauonau$ 
diaracter,  while  it  is  certain  that  to  others  the  scheme  was  exp<^ 
fled  in  its  ftdl  deformity. 

In  die  prosecution  of  his  object,  he  i^pKed  himself  with  sin^ 
gular  address  to  any  one  who  could  be  usefol  to  him  in  forwarding 
the  great  scheme.  Blaaneihasset's  Island  lay  directly  in  his  path, 
and  he  fixed  his  keen  eye  upon  the  proprietor  as  one  who  could 
be  useful  to  him.  TMb  unfortunate  man  was  an  Irish  gentleman, 
reputed  to  be  of  great  wealth,  married  to  a  beautifiil  md  aocom- 
plished  woman,  secluded  and  studious  in  his  habits,  devoted  to 
natural  sdenoe,  and  as  unfitted  for  tiie  turbulent  struggle  of  ac- 
tive ambitious  life,  as  Burr  was  for  those  simple  and  quiet  pur- 
suits, in  which  his  victim  found  ei^oyment  and  hi4>piness.  Blan- 
nerhasset's  wealth,  though^  could  be  employed  to  advantage. 
Burr  opened  ike  correspondence  by  a  flattering  request  to  be 
permitted  to  examine  Blannerhassef  s  grounds  and  garden,  which 
nad  been  improved  at  great  expense.  Once  admitted,  he  em- 
ployed all  the  address  and  eloquence  of  which  he  was  master, 
in  turning  the  whole  current  of  Blannerhasset's  thoughts,  from 
the  calm  sedentary  pursuits  in  wMch  he  had  hitherto  delighted, 
to  those  splendid  visions  of  empire,  greatness  and  wealth,  with 
which  his  own  ardent  imagination  was  then  so  fiercdy  glowing. 
No  better  evidence  of  Bunr's  power  need  be  desired,  tiian  the 
absolute  command  which  he  obtained  over  the  will  and  fortune 
of  this  man.  He  moulded  him  to  his  purpose,  inspired  him  with 
a  frantic  enthusiasm  in  his  cause,  and  obtained  complete  com- 
mand of  all  tiiat  Blamierhasset  had  to  ofier. 

The  scheme  of  separation  from  the  Atlantic  States  had  been 
too  much  agitated  in  Kentuc^,  not  to  have  left  some  materials 
for  Burr  to  work  upon,  and  that  he  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
rallying  the  fragments  of  the  old  party,  may  be  readily  believed. 
Th&te  is  no  doubt  that  Qeneral  Adair  concurred  in  his  scheme, 
so  far  as  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces  was  con* 
cemed;  and  it  is  oertain  -^at  Burr  himself  calculated  upon  the 
co-operation  of  Wilkinson,  and  held  frequent  intercourse  with 
him.    During  the  summer  of  1806,  the  public  mind  in  Kentucky, 
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became  agitated  by  rumors  of  secret  expeditions  and  conspira- 
cies;  in  which  Burr  and  others  were  implicated,  but  all  wa« 
wrapped  in  mystery  and  doubt. 

At  length  a  paper  entitled  the  "  Western  "VVorld,**  published  in 
Frankfort,  by  Wood  &  Street,  came  out  with  a  series  of  articles, 
in  which  the  old  intrigue  of  Sebastian  with  Power,  and  the  pre* 
sent  project  of  Burr,  were  blended,  in  a  somewhat  confused  man- 
ner, and  some  round  assertions  of  facts  were  made,  and  some 
names  implicated  which  created  no  Ismail  sensation.  Sebastian, 
then  a  judge  of  die  supreme  court,  was  boldly  asserted  to  be  an 
intriguer  with  Spain,  and  a  pensioner  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
Innis,  then  a  judge  of  the  federal  court ;  Brown,  a  senator  in  Con- 
gress from  Kentucky ;  Wilkinson,  a  general  in  the  regular  army, 
were  all  implicated.  Burr  was  plainly  deiiounced  as  a  traitor, 
and  the  whole  of  his  scheme  was  unfolded.  There  was  a  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  error  in  these  articles,  which  no  one  was 
then  able  to  separate,  and  the  public  mind  was  completely  bewil- 
dered at  the  number  of  atrocious  plots  which  were  exposed,  and 
at  the  great  names  implicated.  The  friends  of  some  of  the  par- 
ties violently  resented  the  articles,  and  pistols  and  dirks  were  re- 
sorted to,  to  silence  the  accusation.  But  the  paper  sturdily  ad- 
hered to  its  charges,  and  an  address  was  prepared  and  published, 
to  the  legislature  elected  in  1806,  praying  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  Sebastian,  which  was  circulated  among  the  people 
for  signatures,  and  was  signed  by  a  great  number,  particularly  in 
die  county  of  Woodford. 

In  the  meantime  Colonel  Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess,  the  attor- 
ney for  the  United  States,  appeared  in  open  court,  before  Judge 
binis  on  the  8d  of  November,  and  moved  for  process  to  compd 
the  attendance  of  Burr,  before  the  court,  to  answer  to  a  chu-ge 
of  a  hlg^  misdemeanor,  in  organizing  a  military  expedition 
against  a  friendly  power,  from  wiftin  the  territory  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Iliis  motion  was  grounded  upon  the 
oath  of  the  attorney,  setting  fordi  with  great  accuracy  the  prepa- 
rations then  being  made  by  Burr,  and  imputing  to  him  designs 
which  subsequent  events  proved  to  have  been  well  understood 
by  the  attorney.  This  startling  affidavit  created  immense  sen- 
8ati<m  at  the  time.  Burr  was  then  popular  in  Kentucky,  and 
was  caressed  and  countenanced  by  her  most  eminent  citizens .  Da- 
viess was  greatly  admired,  for  those  splendid  powers  of  eloquence 
which  he  possessed,  in  a  degree  rarely  if  ever  surpassed,  but  la- 
bored under  the  odium  of  being  an  incurable  federalist,  and 
equally  bold  and  eloquent  in  expressing  his  opinions.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  public  at  the  time,  were  stajrtled  at  the  boldness  of 
the  accusation,  and  seem  to  have  attributed  it  to  the  well  known 
hatred  of  the  federalists  to  Colonel  Burr.  Be  the  cause,  how- 
ever, what  it  might,  the  public  feeling  was  strong  in  favor  of 
Burr,  and  against  the  attorney,  who  was  boldly  and  manftdly 
discharging  his  duty.  Judge  Innis  took  time  to  consider  the  ap- 
plication, and  after  two  days,  overruled  the  motion. 
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Colonel  Burr  was  in  Lexington  at  the  time,  and  was  informed 
of  the  motion  made  by  Daviess,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  after  it  was  made.  He  entered  the  court-house  shortly 
after  Innis  had  over-ruled  ike  motion,  and  addressed  the  judge 
with  a  grave  and  calm  dignity  of  manner,  which  increased  if  pos- 
sible the  genial  prepossession  in  his  favor.  He  spoke  ,of  the  late 
motion  as  one  which  had  greatly  surprised  him,  insinuated  that 
Daviess  had  reason  to  believe  diat  he  was  absent,  upon  business 
of  a  private  but  pressing  nature,  which  it,  was  well  known  re- 
quired his  immemate  attention,  that  the  judge  had  treated  the  ap- 
plication as  it  deserved,  but  as  it  might  be  renewed  by  the  attor- 
ney in  his  absence,  he  preferred  that  the  judge  should  entertain 
.the  motion  now,  and  he  had  volimtarily  appeared  in  order  to  give 
the  gentleman  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  charge.  Nowise 
disconcerted  by  the  lofty  tranquillity  of  Burr's  manner,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  imposing,  Daviess  prompdy  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  proceed  as 
soon  as  he  could  jNrocure  the  attendance  of  his  witnesses.  After 
consulting  with  the  marshal,  Daviess  announced  his  opinion  that 
his  witnesses  could  attend  on  the  ensuing  Wednesday,  and  with 
the  acquiescence  of  Burr,  that  day  was  fixed  upon  by  the  court 
for  the  investigation. 

Burr  await^  the  day  of  trial  with  an  easy  tranquillity,  which 
aeemed  to  fear  no  danger,  and  on  Wednesday  the  court-house 
was  crowded  to  suffocation.  Daviess  upon  counting  his  wit- 
nesses, discovered  that  Davis  Floyd,  one  of  the  most  important, 
was  absent,  and  with  great  reluctance,  asked  a  postponement  of 
the  case.  The  judge  instantly  dischaiged  the  grand  jury.  Colo- 
nel Burr  then  appeared  at  the  bar,  accompanied  by  his  counsel^ 
Henry  Clay  and  Colonel  Allen.  The  firat  of  these  gentlemen 
had  emigrated  to  Kentucky  from  Virginia,  in  1798,  and  had  early 
attracted  attention  by  the  boldness  with  which  he  hcul  advocated 
a  provision  in  the  new  constitution  for  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  slaves  in  Kentucky,  then  as  now  a  subject  of  great  delicacy. 
He  had  already  given  indications  of  those  extr€M>rdinary  powers 
of  eloquence,  and  that  daring  boldness  of  character,  which  have 
since  shone  out  with  such  surpassing  splendor.  Allen  was  a 
lawyer  of  character  and  celebrity,  whose  early  and  lamentable 
death,  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  we  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  notice.  Colonel  Buir  arose  in  court,  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  grand  jury  had  been  discharged,  and  inquired  the 
reason.  Colonel  Daviess  replied,  cmd  added  that  Floyd  was  then 
in  Indiana,  attending  a  session  of  the  territorial  legislature. 
Burr  calmly  desired  that  the  cause  of  the  postponement  might 
be  entered  upon  the  record,  as  w^  as  the  reason  why  Floyd  did 
not  attend.  He  then  with  great  self-possession,  and  with  an  air 
of  candor  difficult  to  be  resisted,  addressed  the  court  and  crowded 
audience,  upon  the  sulgect  of  the  accusation.  His  style  was 
witibout  ornament,  passion  or  fervor ;  but  the  spell  of  a  great 
mind,  and  daring  but  calm  spirit,  was  felt  vnth  singular  power' 
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by  all  who  heard  him.  He  hoped  that  the  good  pe<q>le  of  Ken- 
tucky would  dismiss  their  apprehensions  of  danger  firom  him,  if 
any  such  really  existed.  There  was  really  bo  ground  for  them, 
however  zealously  the  attorney  might  strive  to  awaken  them. 
He  was  engaged  in  no  project,  inimical  to  tibie  peace  or  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  as  they  would  certainly  learn,  whenever 
tiie  attorney  should  be  ready,  which  he  greatly  i^prehended  would 
never  be.  In  the  mean  time,  although  {Hivate  business  urgently 
demanded  his  presence  elsewhere,  be  felt  compelled  to  give  the 
attorney  one  more  opportunity  of  proving  his  fmarge,  ai^  would 
patiently  await  another  attack. 

Upon  the  25th  of  November,  Colonel  Daviess  inf(»rmed  the 
court,  that  Floyd  would  attend  on  the  2d  December  foUowing, 
and  another  grand  jury  was  summoned  to  attend  on  &at  day. 
Colonel  Burr  came  into  court,  attended  by  the  same  counsel  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  and  coolly  awaited  the  expected  attack. 
Daviess,  with  evident  chagrin,  again  announced  that  he  was  not 
ready  to  proceed,  that  John  Adair  had  been  sommoned  and  wa« 
not  in  attendance,  and  that  his^  testimony .  was  indispensable 
to  the  prosecution.  He  again  aaked  a  postponement  of  the  case, 
for  a  few  days,  and  that  the  grand  jury  should  be  kept  enpann^lled 
until  he  could  compel  the  attendance  of  Adair  by  attachment. 

Burr  upon  the  present  occasion  remained  silent,  and  entirely 
unmoved  by  any  thing  which  occurred.  Not  so  his  counsel. 
A  most  animated  and  impassioned  debate  sprung  up,  int^min- 
gled  with  sharp  and  flashing  personalities  between  Clay  and  Da- 
viess. Never  did  two  mo^  illustrious  orators  encounter  encb. 
other  in  debate.  The  enormous  mass,  which  crowded  to 
suffocation,  the  floor,  the  galleries,  the  windows,  the  plat-form 
of  the  judge,  remained  still  and  breathless  for  hours,  while  these 
renowned,  and  immortal  champions,  stimulated  by  mutual  rivalry 
and  each  glowing  with  the  ardent  conviction  of  right,  encoun- 
tered each  other  in  splendid  intellectual  combat.  Clay  had  tto 
sympathies  of  the  audience  on  his  side,  and  was  the  kad^  of 
the  popular  party  in  Kentucky.  Daviess  was  a  fed«!>alist,  and 
Wbb  regarded  as  persecuting  an  innocent  and  unfortunate  man, 
from  motives  of  political  hate.  But  he  was  buoyed  up  by  the  ftdl 
conviction  of  Burr's  guilt,  and  the  delusion  of  the  people  on  the 
subject,  and  the  very  infatuation  which  he  beheld  around  him, 
and  the  smiling  security  of  the  traitor,  who  sat  before  him,  stirred 
his  great  spirit  to  one  of  its  most  brilliant  eflforts.  All,  however^ 
was  in  vain.  Judge  Tunis  reftised  to  retain  the  grand  jury,  unless 
some  business  was  brought  before  them;  and  Daviess,  in  order  to 
gain  time,  sent  up  to  them  an  indictment  against  John  Adiur, 
which  was  pronounced  by  the  grand  jury  "not  a  true  bill."  The 
hour  being  late,  Daviess  then  moved  for  an  attachment  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  Adair,  vihicYi  was  resisted  by  Burr's  coun- 
sel, and  refused  by  the  court,  on  the  ground  that  Adair  was  not 
in  contempt  until  the  day  had  expired.  Upon  the  motion  of  Da^ 
viesB  the  court  then  adjourned  until  the  ensuing  day. 
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In  the  interval,  Dayieser  had  a  private  interview  with  the  judge, 
and  obtained  from  him  an  expreosion  of  the  opinion  that  it  wovdd 
be  allowable  for  him  as  proeeoutor  to  attend  the  grand  jmy  in 
their  room,  and  exanune  the  witneMes,  in  order  to  explain  to 
them  the  connexion  o£  the  detached  particlei  of  evidence, 
which  hi9  intimate  acquaintance  witii  the  plot  would  enable  him 
to  do,  and  without  which  tlie  grand  jurv  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  comprehend  their  bearing.  When  tne  court  resumed  its  sit- 
ting on  the  following  morning,  Daviess  moved  to  be  permitted  to 
attend  the  grand  jury  in  their  room.  This  was  resisted  by  Burr's 
coimsel  as  novel  and  unprecedented,  and  refUsed  by  the  court. 
The  grand  jury  then  retired,  vritnesses  were  sworn  and  sent  up 
to  tbem,  and  on  the  fifth  of  the  month  they  returned,  as  Daviess 
had  expected  ^  not  a  true  bill.'^  In  addition  to  this,  the  grand 
jury  returned  into  court  a  written  declaration,  signed  by  the 
whole  of  them,  in  which  ttom  all  the  evidence  before  them  they 
ocHnpletely  exonerated  Burr  firom  any  design  inimical  to  the  peace 
or  well  being  of  the  country.  Colonel  Allen  instantly  moved  the 
conrt  tiiat  a  copy  of  the  report  of  tiie  grand  jury  should  be  taken 
and  published  in  the  newspapers,  which  was  granted.  The  po^ 
pnlar  current  ran  with  great  strength  in  his  favor,  and  the  United 
states'  attorney  for  the  time  was  overwhelmed  with  obloquy. 

The  acquittal  of  Burr  was  celebrated  in  Freuikfort,  by  a  bril« 
liant  ball,  numerously  attended;  which  was  followed  by  another 
ball,  given  in  honor  of  the  baffled  attorney,  by  those  fiiends  who 
believed  the  diarge  to  be  just,  and  that  truth  for  the  time  had 
been  baffled  by  boldness,  eloquence,  and  delusion.  At  one  of 
these  parties  the  editor.of  the  ^  Western  World,"  who  had  boldly 
sounded  the  alarm,  was  violentiy  attacked,  with  the  view  of  driv^* 
ing  him  from  the  ball  room,  and  was  rescued  with  difficulty. 

These  events  are  given  as  striking  indications  of  the  tone  of 
puUic  feeling  at  tiie  time.  Before  Mr.  Clay  took  any  active  part 
as  the  counsel  of  Burr^  he  required  of  him  an  explicit  disavowal, 
tcjexm  kU  honoTy  that  he  was  engaged  in  no  design  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  peace  of  the  country.  This  pledig;e  was  promptly 
given  by  Burr,  in  language  the  most  broad,  comprehensive  and 
particular.  ^*JBk  had  no  design,"  he  said,  *^io  intermeddle  with,  or  dis- 
turb the  tranqtdllity  cf  the  United  States,  nor  its  territories,  tvot  any 
fart  (of  them.  He  hotd  neither  issued  nor  signed,  nor  promised  a  com- 
mission, to  any  person,  for  any  purpose.  He  did  not  own  a  single 
musket,  nor  bayonet,  nor  any  single  article  of  military  stores,  nor  did 
€my  other  person  for  kim^  by  his  auihority  or  knowledge.  His  views 
had  been  explained  to  several  distinguished  nwmbers  of  the  administra- 
tion, were  well  understood  cmd  emproved  by  the  govemmeni.  They  were 
suck  as  every  man  of  honor,  ana  every  good  citizen,  must  approve.  He 
considered  this  dedaration  proper  as  well  to  counteract  the  chimerical 
tales  circulated  by  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies,  as  to  satisfy  Mr.  Clay, 
thai  he  had  not  become  the  cotmsel  of  a  man  in  any  way  unfriendly  to 
the  laws,  the  govemmeni,  or  the  weU  being  cf  his  country. ^^ 

ThorougUy  to  f^ppreciate  the  daring  coolness  and  effrontery 
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of  this  extraordinary  maiv  as  well  as  the  fearful  risk,  which  he 
faced  with  such  imperturbable  self-possession,  the  reader  should 
understand,  what  was  the  real  attitude  in  which  he  then  stood. 
This  declaration  was  made  on  the  1st  December,  1806,  at  Frank* 
fort.  On  the  29th  of  July  preceding,  he  had  written  to  Wilkin- 
son,  "  I  have  obtained  funds,  and  have  actually  commenced  the 
enterprise.  Detachments  from  different  points  and  on  different 
pretences  will  rendezvous  on  the  Ohio  on  the  1st  November. 
Every  thing  internal  and  external  favors  views ^ .  Al- 
ready are  orders  given  to  contractors  to  forward  aix  months  provi- 
sions to  any  point  Wilkinson  may  name.  The  project  is  brought 
to  the  point  so  long  desired.  Burr  guarantees  the  result  with  his 
life  and  honor,  with  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  of  hundreds — the  beat 
blood  of  the  country.  Wilkinson  shall  be  second  only  to  Burr. 
Wilkinson  shall  dictate  the  rank  of  his  officers.  Burr's  plan  of 
operations  is  to  move  down  rapidly  firom  the  Falls  by  me  15th 
November,  with  the  first  five  or  ten  hundred  men,  in  light  boats 
now  constructing,  to  be  at  Natchez  between  the  5th  and  15th 
of  December,  there  to  meet  Wilkinson,  ^  there  to  determine, 
whether  it  Will  be  expedient  in  the  first  instance,  to  SEIZE  on,  oir 
pass  by  Baton  Rouge  1!" 

Before  the  date  of  this  letter  he  had  fully  unfolded  his  project 
to  General  Eaton,  which  was  to  revolutionize  the  western  coun- 
try, establish  an  empire,  with  New  Orleans  as  the  capital,  and 
himself  the  chief.  On  the  24th  July,  1806,  General  Dayton,  one 
of  Burr's  firmest  adherents,  wrote  to  General  Wilkinson  in  cy- 
pher, "  Are  you  ready  ?  Are  your  numerous  associates  ready  ? 
Wealth  and  Glory!  Louisiana  and  Mexico!!"  So  much  for 
Burr's  intentions.  Now  for  the  risk  of  detection,  which  he 
braved  with  such  undaunted  composure. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  one  week  before  his  declaration  to 
Mr.  Clay,  President  Jefferson  issued  his  proclamation,  denouncing 
the  enterprise,  and  warning  the  west  against  it.  On  the  1st  of 
December,  a  messenger  from  the  President  arrived  at  the  seat  of 
government  of  Ohio,  and  instantly  procured  the  passage  of  a  law 
by  which  ten  of  Colonel  Burr's  boats,  laden  with  provisions  and 
nulitary  stores,  were  seized  on  the  Muskingum,  before  they 
could  reach  the  Ohio.  At  the  very  moment  tiiat  he  appeared  in 
court,  an  armed  force  in  his  service  occupied  Blannerhasset's 
island,  and  boats  laden  with  provisions  and  military  stores,  were 
commencing  their  voyage  down  the  river,  and  passed  Louisville, 
on  the  16th  of  December.  Scarcely  was  the  grand  jury  dis- 
charged, and  the  ball  which  celebrated  his  acquittal,  concludedi 
when  the  President's  proclamation  reached  Kentucky,  and  a  law 
was  passed  in  hot  haste,  for  seizing  the  boats  which  had  escaped 
the  militia  of  Ohio,  and  were  then  descending  the  river.  Burr  had 
left  Frankfort  about  the  7th,  and  had  gone  to  Nashville.  The 
conclusion  of  his  enterprise  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  But  that  portion  of  the  drama  which  was  enacted  in 
Kentucky  has  been  detailed  with  some  minuteness,  as  affording 
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a  rich  and  rare  example,  of  cool  and  oaleulating  impudence,  and 
of  truth,  lovalty  and  eloquence  moBt  eignally  baffled  and  put  to 
shame,  by  me  consummate  art  and  self-poseession,  o£  this  daring, 
intriguer. 

The  Kentucky  legislatore  assembled,  and  the  petition  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Sebastian  was  presented.  A  vigorous 
^ort  was  made  to  stifle  the  inquiry,  but  in  vain.  Hie  jSlm  had 
iallen  from  tiie  public  eye,  and  the  peopte  were  not  to  be  deluded 
twice,  in  such  rapid  succession.  The  inquiry  was  sturdily 
pressed.  Sebastian  resigned  his  office,  hoping  thus  to  stifle 
ftirther  examination;  but  the  legislature  refUsed  to  notice  his  re- 
signation, and  the  examination  prooeeded.  Judge  Innis  was  the 
}»incipal  witness,  and  apparently  with  great  reluctance  disclosed 
what  has  already  been  detailed  as  to  the  secret  intrigue  with 
Power.  Other  evidence  made  it  evident,  that  he  had  enjoyed  a 
pension  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  from  Spain,  since 
1795.  Hie  public  mind  was  violently  agitated,  by  tne  sudden 
disclosure  of  these  plots,  and  conspiracies,  and  in  the  minds  of 
many  Juc^  Innis  was  deeply  imptioated.  Being  a  judge  of  the 
fed^al  court,  however,  the  legislature  isi  Kentucky  had  no 
authority  to  investigate  his  conduct.  At  the  succeeding  session, 
however,  it  passed  a  resolution  recommending  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  judge,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  whidi 
"was  had,  and  resulted  in  his  acquittal. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  were  now  becom- 
ing critical.  The  attack  of  the  English  frigate  Leopard,  upon 
the  CSiesapeake,  exasperated  the  American  people  almost  beyond 
control,  and  wets  nowhere  mc^re  fiercely  resented  than  in  Ken* 
lucky.  Mr.  Madison  succeeded  Mr.  Jeflferson,  in  1806^  and  Gen- 
eral Scott  was  elected  governor  of  Kentucky.  The  breach  be*- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  grew  daily  wider,  and 
Kentdoky  beeame  deeply  engrossed  in  national  politics.  Great 
numbers  of  resolutions,  replete  with  patriotism,  and  not  a  litlie 
marked  by  passion,  were  adopted  by  her  legislature. 

Hie  only  act  of  a  purely  domestic  nature  which  deserves  at- 
tention, is  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000,  ivhidli  was  passed  at  the  session  of  1807.  In  the 
session  of  1808-9,  the  limitation  in  actions  of  ejectment,  was 
changed  item  twenty  to  seven  years,  where  the  defendant  actu- 
ally resided  upon  the  lalid,  and  claimed  under  an  adverse  entry 
or  patent,  and  tlie  new  limitation  was  made  avulable  in  all  suits 
at  law,  or  in  equity  for  the  recovery  of  land.  This  celebrated 
act  has  quieted  all  litigation  upon  original  conflicting  claims,  and 
was  introduced  by  Humphrey  Marshall. 

No  circumstances  of  domestic  interest  claim  the  attention  of 
the  historian,  in  a  brief  outline  Kke  the  present,  until  the  war 
-wbiA  iH'oke  out  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in 
1812.  Tlie  general  history  of  that  war  belongs  to  the  historian 
of  the  United  States,  but  no  history  of  Kentucky,  however  brief 
ai^  general,  can  pass  unnoticed,  tiiose  stirring  incidents  in  tiie 
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north* west  and  sonth-west,  in  which  Kentadcy  acted  so  promi- 
nent a  part.  The  principal  causes  of  the  war  should  also  be 
briefly  and  generally  adverted  to.  As  has  been  repeatedly  stated, 
the  angry  feelings  occasioned  by  the  war  of  Independence,  were 
not  quieted  by  the  peace  of  1783.  Mortification  and  resentment 
rankled  in  the  breasts  of  the  parties  long  afl^  the  war  had  ter- 
minated, and  the  convulsions  of  the  French  revolution  so  vio- 
lently agitated  the  civilized  world,  that  it  became  veiy  diflicult 
for  a  nation  like  the  United  States  to  remain  undisturbed  by  the 
terrible  struggle,  of  which  the  earth  and  the  ocean  were  made 
the  theatre. 

Being  the  second  maritime  power  in  the  world,  the  United 
States  became  the  carrier  on  the  oceim,  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
commerce  of  Europe.  Many  English  seamen,  tempted  by  the 
high  wages  given  by  American  merchants,  were  employed  in  our 
commercial  marine ;  and  England  claimed  and  exercis^  the  right 
of  impressing  her  own  seamen  wherever  th^  might  be  found. 
The  enormous  navy  which  she  maintained,  required  to  be  sup- 
ported by  constant  impressment;  and  under  color  of  seizing  her 
own  citizens,  she  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  stopping  Ameri- 
-can  merchantmen,  and  selecting  from  the  crew  such  men,  as  her 
«ubordinate  oflicers  chose  to  consider  English,  Irish  or  Scotch, 
and  who  were,  frequently,  native  Americcm  citizens.  Redress 
could  seldom  be  obtained,  and  never  except  after  interminaUe 
delay  and  vexation.  All  Americans  upon  the  ocean  thus  became 
liable  to  be  seized  at  the  discretion  of  any  British  oflicer,  uid 
forced,  under  the  discipline  of  the  lash,  to  waste  their  lives  in  the 
most  unhealthy  climates,  and  in  the  most  degraded  stations. 
Thb  grievance  was  the  subject  of  protracted  and  bitter  remon- 
strcmce,  from  the  administration  of  Washington  to  the  opening 
of  the  war;  but  Great  Britain  constantly  refused  to  abandon  the 
right,  or  rather  the  exercise  of  the  power«  In  truth  her  extraor- 
dinary efibrts  by  land  and  sea,  called  for  all  the  resources  of  men 
and  money,  which  could  be  niade  availaUe,  in  any  part  of  the 
world ;  and  tke  sixty  thousand  splendid  and  unequaled  seamen, 
which  manned  the  Amaican  marine,  totally  unprotected,  save  by 
diplomatic  remonstrance,  afforded  too  rich  a  resource  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

To  the  embittering  grievance  of  impressment,  was  added  in 
1806  and  1807,  a  series  of  paper  blockades,  by  means  of  which, 
not  only  American  seamen,  but  American  merdiandize  afloat, 
became  subject  to  seizure  and  confiscation  upon  the  high  seas, 
under  circumstances,  whidi  left  the  American  government  no 
choice  but  to  abandon  the  ocean  entirely,  or  submit  to  a  whole- 
sale plunder  upon  the  seas,  destructive  to  their  prosperity,  and 
intolerable  to  national  pride.  %  these  orders  in  council  the  whole 
French  empire,  with  its  allies  and  dependencies,  then  embracing 
nearly  all  of  Europe,  were  declared  in  a  state  of  blodcade.  Any 
American  vessel  bound  to,  or  returning  from  any  port  in  any  of 
these  countries,  without  first  stopping  at  an  English  port  and  ob- 
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taining  a  license  to  prosecute  the  voyage,  was  declared  a  lawful 
prize.  This  was  in  retaliation  of  Napoleon's  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees>  wherein  he  had  declared  the  &itish  islands,  their  depen- 
dencies and  allies  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  had  rendered  every 
vessel  liable  to  confiscation,  which  either  touched  at  a  British 
port,  or  was  laden  in  whole  or  in  part  with  British  produce.  This 
decree,  however,  was  in  retaliation  of  a  previous  decree,  passed 
by  the  English  government  in  1806,  whereby  the  whole  imperial 
coast,  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe,  was  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

All  these  decrees  were  haughty  and  high  handed  violations  of 
national  law,  which  allows  of  no  mere  paper  blockades,  and  re- 
quires tiie  presence  of  a  sufficient  (orce,  to  render  them  legal. 
Between  these  haughty  belligerents,  no  American  vessel  could  be 
free  from  liatHlity  to  confiscation.  If  they  were  bound  on  a 
voyage  to  any  Eluropean  port,  they  must  touch  at  an  English 
pOTt,  and  obtain  a  license,  or  become  a  lawfrd  prize  to  some  one 
of  the  tiiousand  British  cruisers  which  vexed  the  ocean.  If  thev 
touched  at  an  English  port,  or  were  laden  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
British  merchandise,  they  were  confiscated  by  the  imperial  edict, 
as  soon  as  tiiey  reached  a  continental  port.  Both  decrees  were 
equally  hostile  to  American  commerce;  but  tiie  English  had  set 
the  first  example,  and  the  practical  operation  of  tiieir  orders  in 
council  was  far  more  destructive  than  Napoleon's  decree.  One 
thousand  American  vessels,  richly  laden,  became  tiie  prize  of  the 
Kritish  cruisers;  irritating  cases  of  impressment  were  constantiy 
occurring;  the  language  of  American  diplomacy  became  daily  more 
angry  and  impatient,  that  of  England  daily  more  cold  and 
haughty,  and  in  June,  1812,  the  American  Congress  declared  war. 

By  engaging  in  war,  at  that  time,  tiie  United  States  unavoida- 
bly became  the  ally  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  at  that  time 
governed  Europe  with  a  rod  of  iron,  repressing  all  freedom,  and 
grinding  the  hearts  of  the  people^  by  a  system  of  plunder,  and 
violence,  which  had  already  begun  to  react.  The  federalists, 
since  the  days  of  Washington,  had  regarded  the  French  revolu- 
tion with  aversion,  and  looked  upon  Bonaparte  witii  undisguised 
horror.  The  great  strength  of  this  party  lay  in  tiie  New  Eng* 
land  States,  where  the  strict  religious  principles  of  the  Old  Puri- 
tans had  taken  deep  root,  and  where  revolutionary  France  was 
regarded  as  a  power  equally  hostile  to  religion,  to  freedom  and 
m<vality.  They  looked  upon  tlie  war  with  deep  aversion,  and 
opposed  it  by  all  means  in  their  power.  Such  is  the  force  of 
passion,  that  this  party,  composed  perhaps  of  the  great  mass  of 
intelligence  and  property,  and  embracing  a  m^ori^  of  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  strength  of  the  country,  were  so  mr  blinded  by 
their  hatred  to  Napoleon,  and  French  principles,  as  to  become  al- 
most insensible  to  the  equally  lawleser,  and  intolerable  despotism, 
witii  which  Great  Britain  scourged  the  ocean.  While  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  love  of  the  democratic  party  for  France,  which 
originally  sprung  from  gratitude,  and  a  love  of  liberty,  was  so  far 
blind  and  perverted,  that  they  heartily  sympathised  with  Napo- 
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leon,  and  itrjoioed  in  his  triomphfl.  Both  claimed  to  be  entirely 
independent  and  American,  yet  the  affections  of  the  one  leaned 
strongly  to  England,  and  those  of  the  other  to  France. 

Our  country  was  then  a  second  rate  pow^.  England  and 
France  were  tiie  giant  champions  of  the  hostile  principles,  which 
warred  with  each  other  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  whole  civi- 
lized world  ranged  themselves  under  one  or  Uie  other  of  the  hos- 
tile banners.  England  was  the  champion  of  the  andent  institu- 
tions of  Europe,  which  consbted  of  religion  intimately  inter- 
woven with  aristocracy.  France  attacked  botti,  with  a  fiiry 
which  strengthened  each  by  the  alliance  of  the  other.  Both 
united  were  far  too  strong  for  the  most  virtaoos  demo<»^u^ 
whidi  has  ever  yet  existed ;  far,  less  could  they  be  overthrown  by  a 
democracy,  trampling  upon  all  freedom,  and  reveling  in  universiJ 
violence  and  plunder.  He  who  understands  mankind,  will  not 
wonder  that  tlie  great  mass  of  property  and  religion  throughout 
the  world,  hated  France,  and  sided  with  En^and;  nor  will  he  be 
surprised  that  the  ardent  paasions  ^^^ch  originally  embraced  the 
French  cause,  from  gratitude  and  sympathy  with  freedom,  should 
still  cling  to  their  first  love,  after  the  original  character  of  the 
contest  had  gradually  changed,  and  the  milk-white  lamb  of  1789, 
struggling  for  life  against  despotism,  had  been  traasf<mned  into 
tiie  ten-homed  monster  of  1812,  trampling  under  foot  the  Uber* 
ties  of  the  world. 

Under  tliis  state  of  parties  tiie  war  commenced.  In  Kentucky 
the  federal  party  was  so  extremely  weak,  and  the  popular  pas- 
sion for  the  war  blazed  with  such  fury,  that  scarcely  any  opposi^ 
tion  was  perceptible.  But  in  the  New  England  States,  idiere  it 
predominated,  it  displayed  itself  with  a  strength  and  fervor, 
which  seriously  embarrassed  the  government,  and  has  excited 
against  the  party  generally,  a  degree  of  odium  firom  which  it 
will  not  easily  recover. 

The  first  events  of  the  war,  upon  land,  were  such  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  firom  a  nation  essentially  pacific,  mereanr 
tile  and  agricultural.  An  invasion  of  Upper  Canada  by  Hull, 
resulted  in  the  surrender  of  his  eu*my,  and  the  loss  of  the  whole 
territory  of  Michigan.  An  attempt  to  invade  Canada  upon  the 
Niagara  firontier,  resulted  in  a  total  failure,  attended  with  some 
disgrace  and  an  immense  clamor.  By  die  loss  of  Michigan,  all 
American  control  over  the  numerous  Indian  tribes  of  the  north- 
west, was  lost,  and  they  poured  down,  firom  the  great  lakes,  upon 
our  extended  frontier,  in  great  numbers. 

The  war  spirit  in  Kentucky  blazed  forth  with  unprecedented 
vigor.  Seven  thousand  volunteers  at  once  offered  their  services 
to  the  government/  and  fifteen  hundred  were  on  the  march  for 
Detroit,  when  the  intelligence  of  Hull's  surrender  induced  them 
to  halt.  This  disastrous  news  was  received  with  a  burst  of  indig- 
nant fury,  which  no  other  event  has  ever  excited  in  Kentucky. 
The  au&or  of  this  sketch  was  then  a  child,  and  well  recollects 
hearing  the  news  discussed  by  a  company  of  married  ladies, 'vHko 
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unanimously  pronounced  Hull  a  traitor,  and  with  great  vehem- 
ence declared  that  he  ought  to  be  gibbeted,  or  crucified — ordinary 
hanging  being  far  too  mild  a  punidunent  for  bo  monstrous  a 
traitor. 

The  military  ardor  of  the  men  seemed  rather  increased  than 
diminished  by  the  disaster,  and  a  call  of  the  governor  for  fifteen 
hundred  volunteers,  to  march  against  the  Indian  Villages  of 
northern  Illinois,  was  answered  by  more  than  two  thousand  vol* 
nnteers,  idio  assembled  at  Louisville  under  General  Hopkinsi 
and  marched  into  the  Indian  country,  until  their  {nrovisions  be- 
came scarce,  and  their  ardor  had  become  cooled  by  the  protracted 
&tigue  and  hardships  to  which  they  ware  exposed,  when,  without 
having  encountered  ihe  enemy,  lliey  suddenly  abandoned  their 
general  and  returned  home,  in  defiance  of  all  remonstrances. 

The  residue  of  the  Kentucky  volunte^ii  were  placed  under  the 
orders  of  General  Harrison,  the  governor  of  the  Indiana  territory, 
and  since  elected  to  the  presidency.  This  gentleman  had  long 
been  governor  of  Indiana,  cuid  in  the  preceding  year  had  fought 
a  bloody  battle,  at  Tippecanoe,  with  the  Indians,  in  whidi  ^e 
brave  and  eloquent  Daviess  had  lost  his  life.  The  last  act  of 
Governor  Scott's  administration,  was  to  ocmfer  ut>on  him  the 
rank  of  mi^or  general  in  the  Kentucky  militia,  and  shortly  after 
the  same  rank  was  given  him  by  the  President,  in  the  regular 
B^-vice,  with  flie  chief  command  in  the  north-west.  The  plan 
of  the  campaign,  as  laid  at  Washington  city,  was  to  assemble 
undw  this  genera}^  the  miUtia  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and 
Pennsylvania,  with  such  regular  troops  as  could  be  raised,  to  re- 
take Detroit,  overawe  the  north-western  tribes,  and  conquer 
Upper  Canada. 

The  secretary  of  war  evidently  regarded  this  as  a  simple  and 
easy  undertaking,  and  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1812-18  Was 
spent  in  ill-£gested,  awkward  and  unsuccessfiil  efibrts  to  carry 
out  this  plan.  The  face  of  the  country  presented  obstacles  to 
the  march  of  an  army,  with  the  necessary  baggage  and  supplies^ 
which  seem  to  have  been  totally  overlooked  by  the  secretary. 
The  country  to  be  traversed  was  httle  bett^  than  a  wilderness  of 
■wafi^s  and  marshes,  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  were  almost 
impassable.  Hie  command  of  the  lake,  so  essential  to  a  well 
digested  plan,  was  entirely  overlodced,  and  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy.  Volunteers  were  ftunished  in  great  numbers, 
and  muskets  in  abundance,  but  the  commissariat's  and  quarter- 
master's departments  were  in  a  state  of  total  anarchy.  The  men 
w^re  full  of  courage,  and  ardently  desired  to  fight;  the  govern- 
ment was  sincerely  anxious  to  ftunish  them  with  what  was  ne- 
cessaiy ;  but  every  department  was  raw,  inexperienced,  and  inef- 
ficient. Delays,  disappointments,  and  blunders  without  number 
oecuired.  The  ardor  of  the  VQlunteers  expended  itself  in  inglo- 
rious straggles  with  hunger,  ^sease,  and  intolerable  hardships 
and  privations,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Kentucky  regiments, 
commanded  by  the  tu'ave  and  unfortunate  Allen,  was  with  much 
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difficulty  restrained  from  difibanding  and  retoming  home«  The 
money  expended  in  miserable  and  abottive  efforts  to  drag  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  through  a  marshy  wilderness  of  nearly 
two  hundred  miles,  would  have  nearly  equipped  a  fleet  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  command  of  the  lake,  and  the  sums  wasted 
in  the  quartermaster's  department,  would  nearly  have  Aimished 
transports  for  a  sufficient  force  to  have  seized  Maiden.  But  the 
secretary  had  planned  the  campaign  as  if  this  swampy  wilder* 
ness  was  a  high  and  healthy  region,  traversed  thickly  by  the  best 
turnpike  roads,  and  acted  as  if  totally  ignorant  that  such  a  body 
of  water  as  lake  Erie  was  in  existence. 

After  a  series  of  plans  hastily  conceived,  partially  executed, 
and  then  as  hastily  abandoned,  after  forced  marches  undertaken 
through  horrible  roads,  without  adequate  otgect,  and  tenninating 
in  nothing,  sometimes  upon  half  rations,  and  a  part  of  the  time 
upon  no  rations  at  all,  the  army  at  length  found  itself  about  the 
1st  of  January,  with  the  left  wing  at  fort  Defiance  under  General 
Winchester,  and  the  right  at  Upper  Sandusky  under  Harrison. 
The  left  wing  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  Kentucky  volun- 
teers, and  the  right  of  militia  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  immediate  object  was  to  advance  to  the  Rapids,  and 
Qience  to  make  a  march  upon  Detroit.  The  left  wing  took  the 
lead,  and  the  Kentuckians,  with  Wells'  regiment  of  regulars, 
readied  the  Rapids  on  the  10th.  Here  they  halted,  and  by  order 
were  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Hanrison. 

On  the  14th,  however,  they  received  intelligence  that  two  com- 
panies of  Canadian  militia  and  about  two  hundred  Indians  were 
at  Frenchtown  on  the  river  Raisin,  within  striking  distance,  and 
instantly  a  burning  thirst  for  battle,  seized  both  officers  and  sol- 
diers. Frenchtown  was  about  thirty-eight  miles  from  the  Rapids, 
and  only  eighteen  miles  fh>m  the  British  garrison  of  Mald^i. 
The  lake  was  frozen  hard,  and  the  march  over  the  ice  from  Mai* 
den  could  be  made  in  a  few  hours.  The  British  could  in  a  few 
hours  throw  two  thousand  men  upon  Frenchtown,  and  no  sup- 
port was  nearer  than  Upper  Sandusky,  at  least  five  days  march 
distant.  Yet  a  detachment  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  Ken- 
tucky militia,  was  thrust  forward,  within  the  very  jaws  of  the 
British  garrison,  to  strike  at  this  detachment  of  Indians  and 
Canadians.  Colonel  Lewis  commanded  the  detachment,  and  un- 
der him  were  Colonel  Allen,  Majors  Graves  and  Madison.  A 
forced  march  within  less  than  two  days  brought  them  in  view  of 
the  enemy,  whom  they  attacked  with  the  greatest  bravery;  Migor 
Reynolds  commanded  the  British,  and  made  a  spirited  defence, 
from  the  picketed  enclosures  and  houses  near  the  village,  but 
was  driven  from  all  his  defences,  under  a  continual  charge,  tof 
more  than  two  miles,  with  some  loss. 

This  battle  was  fought  on  the  18th  January.  Prompt  intelligence 
of  the  action  was  sent  to  General  Winchester,  on  the  night  after 
the  battle,  which  reached  him  on  the  morning  of  the  19tb.  On  that 
evening  he  commenced  his  march  with  a  reinforcement  of  two 
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handred  and  fifty  regalarB  under  Colonel  Wells,  leaving  three  ban* 
dred  men  to  guard  the  eamp.  On  the  evening  of  Sie  20th  he 
reached  Frenchtown^  and  found  Colonel  Lewis  still  in  possession 
of  the  town,  and  encamped  within  a  large  picketed  enclosure, 
which  affOTded  an  excellent  protection  against  nmi^etiy ,  but  none 
against  artillery.  There  was  room  witbm  the  enclosure  to  the  left 
of  Cobmel  Lewis,  for  the  nHiole  of  the  regulars ;  but  Winchester 
encamped  in  open  ground  on  the  right,  having  his  right  flank 
within  musket  shot  of  some  detadied  houses  and  enclosures  which 
w«re  not  occupied.  On  the  21st  all  remained  quiet,  and  the  gen* 
eral  determined  on  the  following  day,  to  throw  up  some  works 
for  the  protection  of  the  regulars,  declining  to  avail  himself  of 
die  picketing  on  the  left  of  Lewis,  firom  an  absurd  regard  to  mill* 
tary  etiquette,  which  entitled  regulars  to  the  post  of  honor  on  the 

On  the  ev^ng  of  the  21st,  he  learned  that  a  large  force  was 
at  Maiden,  sqpparently  preparing  for  a  march, — yet  he  sottishly 
sli^ted  the  intelligence,  and  on  that  evening  gave  permission  to 
Colonel  Wells  to  return  to  the  Rapids,  and  fixed  his  own  head* 
quarters  nearly  a  mile  firom  the  camp,  at  the  house  of  Colonel 
Navarre.  The  night  was  intensely  cold,  and  no  picket  was 
posted  in  advance,  upon  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  might  be 
expected.  At  day-light  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  camp  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  about  two  thouswd  British  and  Indians,  in 
two  divisions.  The  &itiBh  regulars  under  Proctor  advanced 
against  the  picketing  with  a  rapid  and  firm  step,  and  under  a 
heavy  fire  of^  cannon  and  musketry,  and  were  received  by  the 
Kentnckians,  with  a  torrent  of  fire,  which  did  vast  execution* 
Thirty  of  the  British  regulars  fell  dead  within  musket  shot  of  the 
Hues,  and  three  times  that  number  of  wounded  were  borne  to  the 
rear.  The  survivcMrs  retreated  in  great  disorder,  and  contented 
Aemselves  with  a  heavy  cannonade  from  six  field  pieces,  against 
the  picketing. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Indians  and  Canadians  attached  Wells' 
regiment,  encamped  in  the  open  ground,  with  savage  yells,  and 
a  slaughtering  fire,  from  the  cover  of  the  houses,  and  enclosures 
which  flanked  them.  Afler  a  I»ief  action  of  only  a  few  minutes, 
this  regiment  gave  way  in  total  confusion.  Winchester  came  up 
firom  his  distant  quarters  in  time  to  witness  the  flight  of  this 
regiment,  and  strove  to  ndly  it  within  cover  of  the  pi^eting  oc- 
cupied by  the  Kentuckians ;  but  the  panic  was  so  complete  that 
no  order  could  be  heard,  and  these  unhappy  men  fled  through  a 
deep  snow  along  the  road  by  which  they  had  Advanced  from  the 
Rapids,  thirty-six  hours  before.  They  were  pursued  by  four  times 
tibieir  number  of  Indians,  and  an  indiscriminate  and  almost  total 
butchery  ensued.  Colonels  Allen  and  Lewis  left  the  picketing, 
and  exerted  themselves  bravely,  to  rally  and  re-form  the  fugi- 
tives, but  Allen  was  killed  and  Lewis  taken,  as  was  also  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Many  Kentuckians  of  every  grade  united  in 
ihe  effort  to  rally  the  fugitives,  and  I»ii^  them  within  the  shelter 
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cyf  die  -pkketingj  among  whom  w^e  WooUbik,  Simpson  and 
Meade,  all  of  whom  were  killed.  tScarcelr  a  man  of  the  fiigi- 
ttves  escaped  death  or  captivity,  and  not  a  l^entackian  ^wfao  had 
sallied  from  the  picketing,  returned.  While  this  dreadfid 
butchery  was  enacted  within  sig^t  and  bearing  <^  both  annias, 
the  Kentnckians,  now  commanded  by  Mf^iora  Madison  and  Gravea, 
remained  within  their  enclosure,  and  €oit  four  hours  kept  Ibe 
enemy  at  bay.  During  this  time  eix  field  pieces  played  npoa 
them  incessantly,  from  various  positioss,  and  at  lengfh  dieir  um* 
munition  was  reduced  to  a  single  keg  of  cartridges.  Proctor  them, 
summoned  them,  through  General  Winchester,  to  ennrender, 
offering  honorable  conditions,  and  ample  piatectMHi  to  the 
wounded.  After  considerable  pariey,  the  teraurwere  aecepted, 
and  the  whole  detachment  became  prisoners  of  war*  The  oon- 
ditions  were  faithfully  kept,  so  far  as  the  officers  and  men,  vHio 
were  unhurt,  was  concerned,  but  inhumanly  violated  with  regard 
to  the  wounded.  These  were  left  in  FVenchtowa,  widund  a  guarif 
as  had  been  stipulated,  under  the  care  of  the  American  surgeons, 
attended  by  a  single  British  office  and  a  few  interpreters.  A 
number  of  drunken  Indians  entered  the  town  on  the  morning 
after  the  battle,  and  the  helpless  wounded  were  murdered  with 
circumstances  of  shocking  •  barbarity.  The  wounded  officers, 
Major  Graves,  Captains  Hart  and  Hickman,  were  tomahawked, 
and  two  houses  crowded  with  wounded  officers  and  men,  were 
set  on  fire,  and  consumed,  with  their  helpless  inmates.  This 
dreadful  crime  is  charged^  to  the  gross  negligence,  if  not  wilM 
connivance  of  Proctor,  and  is  an  indelible  stain  i^>on  the  honor 
of  the  British  arms. 

The  brave  and  veteran  Shelby  had  succeeded  Scott  as  governor 
of  Kentucky,  and  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  dreadftd  disaster  at 
Raisin,  was  authorized,  and  requested  by  the  legislature  of  Ken* 
tucky,  to  take  the  field  in  person,  at  the  head  of  the  reinforce- 
ments which  volunteered  their  services  in  profusion,  to  supply  the 
places  of  their  countlymen  who  had  fallen,  or  been  led  into  cap* 
tivity.  Four  regiments  instantly  tendered  their  services,  com* 
manded  by  the  colonels,  Dudley,  Bos  well.  Cox  and  Caldwell;  the 
"^^Hiiole  forming  a  strong  brigade  under  General  Clay. 

A  portion  of  this  force  was  pushed  forward  by  forced  mardies 
to  remforce  Harrison,  who  was  now  nearly  destitute  of  troops 
(their  time  of  service  having  expired),  and  was  lying  at  the 
Rapids,  exposed  to  a  coup  de  maxn^  from  the  enemy  who  lay 
witnin  striking  distance  at  Maiden,  and  mif^t  by  a  li^  activity, 
repeat  the  terrible  blow  oi  the  Raisin,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Maumee.  The  war  had  not  lasted  six  months,  there  was  but  one 
regular  ^tish  regiment  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
had  already  lost  the  whole  territory  of  Michigan,  and  instead  of 
taking  the  offensive,  was  occupying  a  weak  defensive  position, 
within  her  own  territory,  the  enemy  being  strongest  upon  the 
point  of  operations,  and  having  complete  command  of  Uie  lake. 

Harrison  employed  himself  during  the  winter  in  fortifying  hb 
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pocdtion  below  the  Rapids,  whieh  was  called  camp  Meigs,  in  honor 
of  Governor  Meigs,  or  Cttiio.  It  consisted  of  an  area  of  about 
•even  acres,  enclosed  by  strong  pickets,  deeply  sunk  in  the 
groimd,  and  with  block  hoofies  at  the  angles,  h  could  not  resist 
regular  approaches,  or  heavy  artillery,  but  was  available  against 
li^bt  artillery  and  sudden  attacks,  and  enabled  him  to  await  the 
anrival  of  reinforcements.  Proctor  gave  him  ample  time  to  re- 
oeive  reinforcements  and  strengthen  himself  by  fortifiksattons, 
making  no  movement  of  consequence  until  late  in  April,  although 
able  at  any  time  to  throw  a  superior  force  ixpoa  his  adversaiy. 

On  the  ISth  of  April,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Kentucky 
reinfcMfcement  reached  camp  Meigs,  and  on  the  26th  of  that 
month  the  British  .flotilla,  having  on  board  battering  cannon,  and 
abundant  supplies  for  a  siege,  i^peared  upon  the  lake  at  the 
mouth  of  Maumee  river.  Shordy  afterwardb  his  gun  boats  as^ 
aended  Ae  river  to  within  two  miles  of  the  fort,  the  cannon  were 
disembarked,  .and  batteries  were  thrown  up,  both  above  and 
below  the  finrt  A  vast  foree  of  Indians,  under  .the  celebrated 
Teciimseh,  attended  the  British  army,  and  cut  off  communication 
vitii  the  intmor.  A  heavy  fire  was  opened  from  the  British  bat- 
teries on  the  1st  of  May,  which  was  returned  at  intervals  from 
die  fort,  tiieir  supply  of  cannon  balls  bdng  very  limited,  and 
their  twelve  pounders  being  principally  supplied  with  balls  from 
the  enemy. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  General  Clay,  with  the  residue  of  the  Ken* 
tdoky  brigade,  had  readied  fort  Defiance.  The  present  General 
Leslie  Combs,  of  Lexington,  then  a  captain,  gallantly  volunteered 
to  carry  to  the  garrison  the  news  of  Qay's  approach,  and  at  the 
head  of  five  men,  attempted  to  descend  ihe  river  in  a  canoe,  for 
that  purpose.  But  the  swarms  of  Indians  who  infested  the  woods 
defeated  the  attempt,  and  afier  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  men,  he 
was  c<mipelled  to  return.  Lieutenant  David  Trimble  had  better 
success,  and  Harrison  was  informed  that  Qay's  brigade  was  de* 
seending  the  river  from  foart  Defiance  to  his  aid,  and  would  proba- 
hfy  arrive  on  tl^  bik  at  daylight,  (general  Hairison  then  sent 
orders  to  Clay  by  captain  Hamilton,  who  ascended  the  river  in  a 
canoe,  to  land  ei^  hundred  men  upon  the  northern  shore,  oppo- 
ttte  the  fort,  to  cairythe  British  batteries,  there  placed,  to  spike 
the  cannon  and  destroy  the  carriages,  alter  which  they  were  im- 
mediately to  regain  their  boats  and  cross  over  to  the  fort.  The 
residue  of  the  brigade  was  ordered  to  land  upon  the  southern 
shore,  and  fight  their  wi^  through  the  Indians  to  the  fort. 

Nothing  wsM  more  easy  than  the  execution  of  these  orders, 
had  the  troops  been  well  drilled,  and  had  the  olgect  of  Harrison, 
which  was  simply  to  nilence  the  batteries,  been  distinctly  und^* 
slood  by  the  of&cetB.  The  batteries  were  sli^^y  guarded,  the 
mass  of  British  infantry  was  in  the  camp  two  miles  below,  and 
the  Indian  foree  was  an  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Had  the 
(M!der  been  given  to  a  captain  and  one  hundred  regulars,  it  would 
probaUy  have  been  successfully  executed*     Clay  received  the 
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order  from  Hamilton,  and  directed  him  to  conmimuoate  it  to 
Colonel  Dudley,  who  was  charged  vdth  its  ex^ution.  Dudley 
reeeived  the  order,  and  landed  with  the  troops  in  the  first  twelve 
boats,  upon  the  northern  6h<»re  aa  directed.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  thoroughly  understood  the  object  of  Harrison,  and  he  never 
communicated  to  his  subordinates  the  precise  nature  of  his  orders* 
The  great  mass  knew  nothing  more,  man  they  were  to  fight  aa 
enemy  on  the  northern  shore,  and  were  totally  ignorant  that 
when  the  cannon  were  spiked  and  the  carriages  destroyed,  their 
object  was  accomplishea.  They  accordingly  rushed  upon  the 
batteries,  which  were  abandoned  in  disorder  by  the  artillerymen, 
and  the  real  oligect  of  the  expedition  was  in  a  moment  accom- 
plished. A  snudl  force  of  Indians  and  Canadians,  however, 
showed  themselves  upon  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  and  opened  m 
straggling  fire,  which  was  eagerly  returned  by  the  Kentnduans, 
and  ^e  retreating  enemy  was  hotly  followed  up,  in  considerable 
disorder,  for  nearly  two  miles.  The  detachment  was  dispersed  in 
small  parties,  no  general  command  was  retained  over  it,  and  no 
one  seems  to  have  understood,  that  they  were  expected  to  retreat 
rapidly  to  their  boats  as  soon  a«  the  cannon  were  spiked.  The 
consequences  were  such  as  might  have  been  predicted.  FroeUx 
came  up  with  a  British  force  and  intercepted  their  retreat,  the  In* 
dians  crossed  over  in  great  numbers  and  reinforced  the  retreat- 
ing party,  which  had  decoyed  the  Kentuckians  into  the  woods,, 
and  the  whole  detachment,  with  the  exception  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  was  killed  or  taken.  The  prisoners  were 
taken  within  ihe  walls  of  the  old  British  fort,  below,  under  a 
very  slender  gualrd,  and  while  huddled  together  in  this  place,  the 
Indians  amused  themselves  in  shooting  them  down  and  scalping 
them.  This  crud  sport  continued  for  some  time,  until  it  was  in* 
temipted  by  the  arrival  of  Tecumseh  at  full  gallop,  who  instantly 
and  with  great  indignation,  put  a  stop  to  the  massacre.  As<Nrti6 
was  made  about  the  same  time  from  the  fort,  against  a  battery 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  river,  in  which  a  company  of  Ken- 
tucky militia  brilliantly  distinguished  themselves,  but  sustained 
great  loss. 

On  the  whole,  the  5th  of  May  was  disastrous  to  the  American 
army.  The  movement  on  the  northern  bank  was  too  critical  and 
delicate  to  be  performed  by  a  corps  of  undisciplined  volunte«ni| 
unless  under  the  most  precise  instructions,  thoroughly  under- 
stood, by  ofiicers  and  men.  The  force  was  far  too  great  for  the 
object  contemplated,  which  might  have  been  accomplished  by  one 
fourth  of  the  number,  and  was  too  small  to  defend  itself  against 
a  force  which  was  within  forty  minutes'  march  of  the  batteries, 
and  was  sure  to  be  aroused,  if  there  was  the  least  delay.  The 
news  of  the  capture  of  fort  George  by  General  Dearborn,  how* 
ever,  alarmed  Froctor,  and  the  little  efi*ect  produced  by  his  fire, 
togetiier  with  the  lai^e  force  which  had  reinforced  Harrison, 
induced  him  to  abandon  the  siege,  and  return  to  Maiden.  The 
force  under  Proctor,  including  Indians,  was  probably  S200  men. 
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HttrriBon'fl  force  exchisiTe  of  Clay's  reinforcement  was  about  1200^ 
Mid  including  Clay^s  brigade  about  2500  rank  and  file  fit  for  duty. 

Cokmel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  had 
early  in  the  spring,  raised  a  regiment  of  mounted  gunmen,  who 
now  joined  General  Harrison,  and  were  engaged  during  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  in  distant,  harassing,  and  fruitless  expedi- 
tions against  Ae  Indian  villages  of  the  north-west.  Proctor  re- 
mained quiet  at  Maiden,  organizing  an  Indian  force  for  a  second 
invasion  of  Ohio.  Harrison  remained  at  Upper  Sandusky,  busily 
engaged  in  preparing  for  decisive  operations  in  the  fall. 

The  secretaiy  had  now  practically  learned  the  importance  of 
4)ommanding  lake  £rie.  lieutenant  Perry  of  the  navy,  had  been 
detached,  £rom  the  squadron  under  command  of  Chauncey  on 
lake  Ontario,  to  superintend  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  on  lake 
Erie,  and  take  the  command  of  it  when  ready  for  service.  The 
plan  of  the  {nresent  campaign,  was  sensible  and  military.  It 
was  simply  to  obtain  command  of  the  lake,  and  by  means  of 
a  dieap  and  rapid  water  communication,  to  pour  a  superior  force 
upon  Upper  Canada,  and  finish  the  war  in  the  norlh-west  by  a 
single  Uow.  All  depended  upon  the  result  of  the  naval  battle, 
to  be  fought  with  ships,  which  in  June,  existed  in  the  shape  of 
green  timber  growing  upon  the  shore  of  lake  Erie.  Money 
however  was  lavishly,  and  now  wisely  expended,  and  under  the 
active  exertions  of  Perry,  two  brigs  of  twenty  guns  each,  and 
seven  smaller  vessels,  by  the  michlle  of  summer  b€|;an  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  fleet.  All  difliculties  both  of  building  and 
lanncning,  were  successftilly  overcome,  and  by  the  close  of  sum- 
mer. Perry  was  ready  to  engage  the  enemy. 

In  the  meantime  Harrison  had  called  upon  the  veteran  Shelby, 
for  a  force  not  excee(fing  two  thousand  infantry.  The  governor 
instantly  iscmed  a  proclamation,  inviting  volunteers  to  meet  him 
at  Newport,  and  announcing  that  he  would  lead  them  in  person 
against  the  enemy.  Four  thousand  moimted  volunteers  res- 
ponded to  the  call,  who  after  some  hesitation  were  accepted  by 
Harrison,  and  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  scene  of  operations. 

In  the  meantime  a  second  feeble  and  abortive  efibrt  was  made 
1^  Proctor  to  take  camp  Meigs,  which  failed  disgracefully,  after 
vast  expense  had  been  incuired  in  collecting  stores  and  Indian 
auxiliaries,  and  the  result  of  which  displayed  that  imbecility 
had  passed  over  to  the  enemy,  and  that  energy  and  wisdom  were 
beginning  to  prevail  in  the  American  conduct  of  afiairs.  Having 
failed  to  make  any  impresdon  upcm  camp  Meigs,  Proctor  at- 
tempted to  carry  fort  Stephenson,  a  small  picketed  stockade,  gar- 
risoned by  Colonel  Croghan  of  Kentucky  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  and  so  totally  indefensible  that  Harrison  had  ordered 
Croghan  to  evacuate  it,  and  r^oin  the  main  army.  It  was  com- 
pletely invested,  however,  before  &ese  orders  could  be  obeyed, 
and  successfiilly  resisted  the  attack  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  Only 
<me  assault  was  attempted,  which  was  bravely  repulsed  with  a 
slaughter  which  induced  Proctor  hastily  to  decamp  and  return  to 
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Maiden,  after  one  of  tke  feeblest  and  moit  disgraoefbl  expedi- 
tions, which  has  ever  disgraced  the  British  arms. 

The  crisis  of  &e  campaign  had  now  arrived,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  of  September,  the  flotilla  of  lieutenant  Peny  en* 
gaged  the  British  fleet  mider  captain  Barclay,  a  British  oS&cear 
of  great  experience,  who  had  fought  under  Nelson  at  Trafalgar. 
The  number  of  men  in  the  respective  squadrons  was  nearly  equals 
&e  British  vessels  carried  sixty-three  guns,  and  the  American 
fifty-lbiur;  the  British  had  six  vessels,  and  the  American  nine.  Kit 
seven  of  the  American  vessels  were  mere  gun  boats^  carrying 
most  of  them  only  one  gun,  and  none  of  them  more  than  tiiree, 
while  the  remaining  two,  named  the  Lawrence  and  Niagara^ 
carried  twenty  guns  eadi.  A  great  proportion  of  the  British 
armament  consisted  of  long  guns,  while  the  two  American  brigs 
were  armed  almost  exclusively  with  caiTonades«  If  the  British 
official  report  is  to  be  trusted,  however,  tiie  weight  oi  metal  in  a 
close  action  would  be  immensely  in  favor  of  the  American  fleet, 
as  most  of  their  guns  were  thirty-two  and  twenty-four  pounders, 
while  the  great  mi^rity  of  the  British  guns,  were  nine,  six 
and  four  pounders,  and  raly  a  few  as  high  as  twen^-four  and 
eighteen.  A  detachment  of  one  huadbred  and  fifty  of  the  Ken- 
tucky volunteers  served  on  board  of  Perry's  fleet  as  marines,  and 
upon  this  new  element  acquitted  tiiemselves  with  the  greatest 
braveiy. 

The  action  began  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  with 
scarcely  a  breath  of  air  to  stir  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  Perry  in 
the  Lawrence,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  small  vessels,  bore 
down  upon  the  enemy,  but  was  not  dosely  followed  by  lieuteifc* 
ant  Elliot  in  the  Niagara,  and  the  rest  of  tiie  small  vessels.  For 
two  hours  Perry  remained  exposed  to  tiie  fik*e  of  the  whole  Brit- 
ish fleet,  by  which  his  vessel  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  three-fourths 
of  his  crew  killed  and  wounded.  Elliot  during  this  time  was 
never  witibin  less  than  half  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  and  the  reodne 
of  &e  fleet  was  not  nearer  than  a  mile  and  a  half^  save  the  two 
small  vessels  which  accompanied  him.  By  two  o'clock  Perry's 
vessel  was  totally  disabled,  but  the  rest  of  his  fleet  was  but  little 
injured.  The  lake  was  so  smooth,  that  tiie  distant  gun  boats, 
firom  tiieir  long  twenty-four  and  thirty-two  pounders,  threw  tiieir 
shot  with  great  predsion,  and  had  made  tnemselves  felt  in  tha 
action;  but  ISliofs  brig,  whidi  formed  so  essential  a  part  of  tha 
force,  and  which  was  armed  almost  exclusively  with  carronadea 
had  as  yet  annoyed  the  enemy  but  UtUe,  and  had  fought  princi«> 
pally  with  two  twelve  pounders,  the  only  long  guns  Ae  had.  At 
two  o'clock  Perry  left  the  Lawrence  under  command  of  her  lieu* 
tenant,  and  in  an  open  boat,  rowed  to  the  Niagara.  Upon 
Perry's  expressing  dissatisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
gun  boats  were  managed,  Elliot  volunteered  to  bring  them  up. 
He  left  the  Niagara  in  a  boat  for  that  purpose,  and  passed  swimy 
down  the  line,  ordering  them  to  cease  firing,  and  by  the  combined 
use  of  their  sweeps  and  sails,  to  press  forward  into  dose  action* 
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Insta&tfy  a  new  impidsef  was  given  to  the  wliole  line.  The 
well  known  signal  for  close  action,  was  now  seen  flying  from  the 
Niagara^  and  after  a  delay  of  fifteen  minates,  to  enable  the  gun 
boa^  to  come  ap,  Perry  b(Nre  down  npon  the  British  line,  passed 
through  it,  and  delivered  a  raking  fire  of  grape  and  cannister, 
firom  both  broadsides,  at  half  pistol  shot  (fistance.  The  dreadful 
dies  firom  the  Queen  CSiarlotte  and  Lady  IVevoet,  which  followed 
Ibis  dose  and  murderous  discharge,  announeed  the  fatal  accuracy 
widi  whidi  it  had  been  delivered.  The  gun  boats  were  now 
within  pistol  shot,  and  a  tremendous  cannonade,  accompanied  by 
the  shrill  clear  notes  of  many  bugies  from  the  En^ish  vessels, 
lumounoed  that  they  expeeted  to  be  boarded,  and  were  summon* 
ing  their  boarders  to  repdi  the  anticipated  assault.  No  boarding, 
however,  was  attempted.  The  superiorw^ght  of  the  American 
mettle,  was  now  telling,  in  close  fight,  when  the  ftdl  power  of 
their  oarronades  was  fSeh,  and  in  fiftcMon  minutes  the  enemy  sur- 
rendered, with  the  exception  of  two  of  their  smidlest  vessels, 
which  attempted  to  escape.  The  attempt  proved  fruitless,  and 
the  whole  flctet  of  the  enemy  became  the  prize  of  the  captors. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  so  that  die  hostile  fleets  could 
be  distinctly  seen,  they  were  found  intermingled,  within  half  pis* 
lol  shot.  The  signal  tbr  close  action  was  stiiU  flying  from  the 
mast  head  of  the  American  commodore,  and  the  small  vessels 
were  still  sternly  wearing  their  answering  flag  of  intelligence 
and  obedience^  The  loss  on  both  sides,  owing  to  die  dreadful 
slaughter  on  board  the  Lawrence,  was  nearly  equal.  The  Ameri* 
can  loss  was  twenty-eevem  kiUed  and  ninety-six  wounded,  con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  whidi  was  sustained  by  the  orew  of 
the  Lawrence. 

This  victory,  never  surpassed  in  splendor,  however  it  may  have 
been  in  magnitude,  was  decisive  of  the  frtte  of  the  campaign. 
Tt  g»ve  to  Harrison  the  complete  command  of  the  lake,  and  the 

Kwer  of  throwing  an  overwhelming  force  into  the  rear  of 
octor,  if 'he  should  attraipt  to  maintain  his  position  at  Detroit 
and  Maiden.  Such,  however,  was  by  no  means  his  intention. 
No  sooner  did  he  learn  that  Hamson,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
regular  force,  and  the  powerftd  reinforcement  of  Kentuc^ans 
mider  Shelby,  was  crossing  the  lake,  and  about  to  operate  upon 
his  rear,  than  he  abandoned  his  position  with  great  precipitation, 
and  commenced  a  rapid  r^reat,  in  the  fest  stages  of  which  he 
was  deserted  by  more  than  one  half  of  his  Indian  auxiliaries. 
The  gallant  Tecumseh,  at  &e  head  of  more  than  a  thousand  war- 
riors, however,  remained  fhithful  in  adversity,  and  accompanied 
him,  as  is  believed  under  a  promise  that  the  first  favorable 
ground  should  be  selected  for  abaltle.  No  time  vras  lost  in  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  complete  command  of  the  lake.  The  horses 
of  the  Kentuckians  were  left  upon  the  Americcm  shore,  under  a 
guard  reluctantly  draughted  for  that  indispensable  but  inglorious 
serviee,  and  enclosed  within  an  ample  grazing  ground,  while 
th^  comrades  were  joyfoUy  wafted  to  the  hostile  shore,  where 
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they  debarked  on  the  27th  of  September.  Broctor  had  retreated 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 

After  detaching  General  McArthur  to  resume  possession  of  De- 
troity  which  had  now  been  under  British  dominion  for  diirteen 
months,  Greneral  Harrison,  at  the  head  of  the  Kentucky  infantry, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  regulars,  and  Colonel  Johnson's 
regiment  of  mounted  gunmen,  commenced  pursuit  of  Ph>ctor. 
He  came  up  with  him  on  the  5th  of  October,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  near  the  old  Moravian  village,  where  a  decisive  bat- 
tie  was  fought.  The  ground  occupied  by  the  British,  was  die 
river  bottom,  about  three  hundred  yards  wide,  and  thickly  set  with 
beech  trees.  Their  left  rested  upon  the  river  and  their  right  upon 
a  swamp,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  river,  and  covered  their  right 
flank.  Beyond  this  swamp  their  line  was  prolonged  by  their 
Indian  allies  under  Tecumseh.  There  were  probably  about  five 
hundred  British  regulars,  rank  and  file,  upon  the  ground,  and  from 
1000  to  1500  Indians.  The  force  of  Harrison,  including  the  hand- 
ful of  regulars  and  friendly  Indians,  was  probably  8500  men. 
The  English,  however,  presented  a  narrow  front,  and  were  well 
secured  upon  each  flank,  and  llie  ground  was  extremely  favora- 
ble to  dneir  Indian  allies.  Harrison's  line  of  battle  was  formed  of 
five  brigades  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  under  the  generals  Trotter, 
King,  Chiles,  Allen  and  Caldwell,  the  three  first  composing  the 
division  of  Mcyor  General  Henry;  the  two  last  commanded  by 
Migor  General  Desha.  The  division  of  Henry  was  formed  in 
three  lines,  fronting  the  British  regulars — that  of  Desha  was 
formed  at  right  an^es  to  Heniy  facing  the  swamp,  from  which 
the  Indian  torrent  was  expected  to  burst.  Tlie  venerable  Shelby 
took  his  station  at  the  point  where  the  lines  intersected.  Colonel 
Johnson's  regiment  had  originally  been  intended  to  turn  the  flank 
of  the  Indians,  and  operate  in  the  rear,  as  in  Wayne's  battle,  but 
General  Harrison  was  informed  by  Colonel  Wood,  of  the  engi- 
neers, that  the  British  regulars  were  deployed  as  skirmishers  in 
loose  order,  and  he  instantly  determined  to  charge  them  with 
the  mounted  gun  men. 

Colonel  Jo^son,  flnding  that  the  whole  of  his  regiment  could 
not  act  with  efl[ect  upon  die  English  troops,  directed  his  brother 
to  charge  the  En^ish  with  one  battalion,  while  he  charged  the  In- 
dians with  the  other.  The  charge  upon  the  British  was  completely 
successful,  and  the  whole  regiment  threw  down  their  arms  and 
surrendered.  Tlie  charge  upon  the  Indians,  firom  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  the  more  vigorous  resistance,  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  horsemen  recoiled  in  disorder,  and  dismounting,  commenced 
an  irregular  skirmish  with  the  Indians.  Colonel  Johnson,  who 
had  gallantly  led  a  forlorn  hope  of  twenty  men,  was  despwately 
wounded,  and  borne  off  before  the  close  of  the  action.  A  vigorous 
fire  was  kept  up  by  the  Indians  for  a  considerable  time  af&r  the 
English  had  surrendered,  but  the  fall  of  the  brave  Tecumseh,  cmd 
the  overwhelming  force  opposed  to  them,  soon  compelled  them  to 
a  flight.    Proctor  fled  early  in  the  engagement,  ancl  was  pursued 
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for  several  miles  by  several  American  officers — ^John  Chambers 
aiMl  Charles  S.  Todd,  aids  to  General  Harrison,  together  with 
majors  Wood  and  Payne.  All  was  vain,  however.  The  victory 
was  decisive,  and  closed  the  hostilities,  so  long  protracted,  in  the 
north-west.  They  continued  with  increasing  bay  upon  the  eas- 
tern and  southern  borders  of  the  Union,  but  as  Kentucky  had  no 
direct  share  in  the  campaign  of  1814-15,  save  in  the  crowning 
victory  at  New  Orleans,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this 
sketch  to  notice  any  but  the  last  event. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Thb  battle  of  New  Oleans  was  the  most  brilliant  event  of  the 
last  war.  It  created  a  deep  sensation  at  die  time,  and  the  vast 
political  consequences  wmch  have  resulted  from  it,  have  en- 
graved it  deeply  and  mdelibly  upon  the  minds  of  the  American 
people.  The  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  had  rendered  dis- 
posable a  large  part  of  tibat  veteran  British  force,  which  had 
marched  under  Wellington,  through  six  campaigns  of  uninter- 
rupted victory,  in  Spain.  New  Orleans  at  thiat  time,  contained 
about  17,000  inhabitants,  and  was  then  as  now,  the  great  empo- 
rium of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  its  possession  by  a  hostile 
force  would  inflict  incaiculaUe  evil,  upon  the  whole  country  west 
of  the  Allegfaenies. 

At  the  close  of  1814,  a  force  of  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand 
veteran  and  incomparable  British  troops,  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  ^  Edward  Packenham,  the  brother-in-law  of  Wel- 
lington, and  an  officer  who  in  a  subordinate  station,  had  brilliantly 
dLstinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  His  orders 
were  to  seize  and  hold  New  Orieans,  and  in  pursuance  of  that 
ol^ect  he  effected  a  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mbsissippi  on  the 
22d  of  December,  after  destroying  a  flotilla  of  six  gun  boats,  which 
attempted  to  prevent  the  disembarkation  of  this  mighty  armament. 
Suidi  was  the  principal  maritime  force,  which  the  American  gov- 
ernment had  prepared  to  resist  this  invasion.  The  land  forces 
were  upon  a  similar  beggarly  scale.  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
of  Tennessee,  since  so  celebrated  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
wa«  the  American  commander-in-chief,  and  when  the  vanguard 
of  the  Brituh  force  encamped  a  few  miles  below  the  city,  he  had 
only  two  regiments  of  regular  troops,  amounting  to  less  than 
seven  hundred  men,  and  about  8000  citizens,  without  discipline, 
and  poorly  provided  with  arms,  to  meet  the  bronzed  veterans  of 
the  Peninsula.  A  division  of  Kentucky  militia  was  descending 
the  Mississippi,  imder  General  Thomas,  to  aid  in  the  defence,  but 
had  not  yet  arrived,  and  when  it  did  come,  was  almost  entirely 
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without  arme  or  ammunition,  nor  were  tliere  any  adequate  maga- 
zines in  the  city,  from  which  they  could  be  supplicnl.  Several 
boat  loads  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  had  been  shipped  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  were  then  struggling  through  the  shoals  of  th« 
Ohio;  but  when  they  might  be  expeeted  to  arrive,  if  ever,  was 
matter  of  coi^ecture.    Such  was  me  preparation  for  defence* 

In  the  meantime  their  formidaUe  enemy  was  upon  them, 
within  two  hoars'  march  of  the  city,  which  was  entirely  unforti- 
fied, and  filled  with  consternation.  On  the  very  night  of  th^ 
landing,  Jackson  promptly  marched  to  meet  them.  The  British 
force  present  under  arms  was  about  4500  men.  The  force  with 
which  Jackson  made  the  attack  was  about  2500,  having  left  one 
brigade  of  Tennessee  militia  under  Greneral  GarroU,  and  a  corps 
of  Louisiana  militia  under  Governor  Claiborne  in  the  rear,  to 
guard  against  any  attempt  which  might  be  made  by  the  residue 
of  the  British  force.  The  American  schooner  Caroline,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Henly,  of  the  navy,  was  ordered  to  drop 
down  the  river  until  abreast  of  the  British  camp,  and  co-operate 
with  the  land  forces  in  the  attack.  The  British  troops  -were  en- 
camped upon  the  very  verge  of  the  river,  which  was  high  at  the 
time,  and  only  prevented  by  the  levee  fixim  overflowing  the  en- 
campment. The  Caroline  floated  slowly  down  the  river,  and  at- 
tracted no  notice  firom  the  enemy,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  her 
character.  When  abreast  of  the  encampment,  which  was  lit  up  by 
numerous  fires,  the  Caroline  dropped  her  andior  and  brought  her 
broadside  to  bear.  The  enemy  in  crowded  masses,  were  before 
her,  their  blood-red  uniforms,  and  gilded  accoutrements,  glaring 
in  die  light  of  an  hundred  fires.  Her  guns  loaded  with  grape 
and  musket  balls,  were  discharged  within  half  range,  upon  this 
dense  mass,  with  fatal  accuracy.  The  enemy  was  completely 
surprised  by  this  attack,  and  great  confiision  ensued.  The  Caro- 
line poured  in  repeated  broadsides,  in  rapid  succession,  which 
was  answered  by  vollies  of  musketry,  quicklv  followed  by  show- 
ers of  Congreve  rockets,  one  of  which  exploded  directly  over  her 
dedu  A  portion  of  the  British  force  sought  shelter  behind  the 
levee,  while  the  residue  were  withdrawn  ttcm  the  bank,  and  the 
fires  completely  extinguished.  A  dense  fbg  now  settled  over  the 
river  and  encampment,  which  added  to  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

For  some  time  the  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  regular  broad- 
sides of  the  schooner,  and  the  equally  regular  discharges  of  the 
mortar  battery.  &it  other  sights  and  sounds  quickly  followed. 
A  tremendous  roar  of  musketry,  was  soon  heard,  about  one  half 
mile  back  from  the  river,  and  the  hori2on~  in  that  direction  was 
lit  up  for  a  mile  in  extent  by  a  stream  of  fire.  Scarcely  had  this 
occurred,  when  another  burst  of  musketry,  intermingled  with  the 
sharper  reports  of  rifies,  in  irregular  but  heavy  vollies,  upon  the 
very  verge  of  the  river,  and  above  the  late  encampment^  an- 
nounced to  the  British  commander  that  Jackson  was  tipon  him 
in  two  divisions,  and  that  in  the  murky  mist,  where  the  %ht  was 
waged,  discipline   must  yield  to  native  daring.     The  British 
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troops,  accustomed  to  the  regular  battles,  and  splendid  evolutions 
of  the  Peninsula,  were  entirely  out  of  their  element  in  this  wild- 
cat fight,  in  the  mud  and  darkness,  of  the  Mississippi,  They 
were  ignorant  of  the  number  of  their  enemies,  and  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  ground.  Great  confusion  on  both  sides  ensued.  The 
American  troops  occasionally  fired  upon  each  other,  and  the 
British  did  the  same.  An  Ei^g^lish  officer  who  was  present  des- 
cribes it  as  a  desperate  and  bloody  struggle  in  the  dark,  where 
wounds  were  given  by  swords,  knives,  bayonets,  butts  of  guns, 
musket  and  rifle  balls  in  {^rdfusion,  amidst  shouts,  cries,  and 
curses,  which  might  have  awakened  the  dead. 

After  a  vehement  struggle  of  two  hours,  the  parties  separated 
as  if  by  mutual  consent,  and  sullenly  retired  to  their  respective 
camps.  The  British  remained  under  arms  until  daylight, 
not  knowing  v/hen  or  from  what  quarter  the  attach  might  be 
renewed,  and  during  the  long  winter  night,  the  silence  was 
broken  only  by  the  cries  of  the  miserable  wounded,  who  were 
left  in  their  blood,  as  they  had  fallen,  over  the  whole  theatre  of  the 
battle.  The  American  loss,  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  was 
two  hundred  and  thirteen.  The  English  loss  was  nearlv  five 
hundred.  The  force  present  on  the  field,  under  Jackson,  m  this 
battle,  was  c<Hnposea  of  Cofiee's  brigade  of  Tennesseeans,  the 
seventh  and  forty-fourth  regiments  of  regulars,  a  company  of 
riflemen,  a  company  of  marines,  two  battalions  of  city  volunteers, 
and  a  regiment  of  Mississippi  volunteer  dragoons,  who  were  not 
actually  engaged.  Upon  retiring  from  the  ^tish  camp,  Jackson 
instantly  ordered  up  Carroll's  brigade  of  Tennesseeans,  directing 
Governor  Claiborne  alone  to  hold  the  position  in  the  rear,  intend- 
ing with  this  reinforcement  to  renew  tne  attack.  Carroll  promptly 
obeyed  the  order,  and  in  one  hour  after  midni^^t  wad  upon  the 
ground  ready  for  action. 

Jackson  in  the  meantime  had  ascertained  the  force  of  the 
enemy  firom  the  priscmers  taken  in  the  battle,  and  further  learned 
that  they  would  be  reinforced  in  the  morning  by  two  additional 
regiments.  He  declined  renewing  the  attack,  therefore;  and 
withdrawing  his  force  firom  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  enemy, 
he  formed  them  behind  a  shallow  ditch,  whidi  crossed  the  bottom 
at  right  an^es  to  the  river,  connecting  the  river  with  a  swamp. 
The  bottom  was  rather  more  them  one  thousand  yards  broad. 
The  earth  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  ditch  upon  the  upper  side 
and  formed  a  natural,  but  low  breast  work.  This  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  an  additional  quantity  of  earth  thrown  upon  it, 
fi-om  the  upper  side,  leaving  a  shallow  trench  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  breastwork,  in  which  the  men  stood,  and  which  in  rainv 
weather,  was  more  than  ankle  deep  in  mud  and  water.  The  ditch 
was  extended  some  distance  into  the  swamp,  which  wcus  nearly 
impassable  beyond  it.  Cofiee's  brigade  had  charge  of  the  flank 
resting  upon  the  swanqp.  Carroll's  brigade  and  the  regulars 
were  posted  in  the  centre,  and  the  Louisiana  militia  had  charge 
of  the  river  quarter.    The  troops  were  incessantly  employed  in 
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strengthening  the  lines,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Kentucky  militia 
was  anxiously  expected. 

On  the  morning  after  the  night  skirmish,  Sir  Edward  Packen- 
ham,  with  two  more  regiments  of  the  British  force  arrived,  and 
no  good  reason  can  be  given  for  his  tardiness  and  delay  in 
availing  himself  of  his  overpowering  superiority.  He  certainly 
had  from  five  to  seven  thousand  men  present  under  arms,  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  General  Jackson  had  not  mudi  more  than 
half  that  number,  fit  for  duty.  When  Jackson  retired  behind  the 
ditch,  then  ofiering  no  serious  defence,  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Fackenham's  advancing  upon  him.  Kentucky  had  not  then 
appeared,  and  the  British  were  in  full  force,  save  two  regiments 
which  had  not  yet  come  up.  Napoleon  would  have  seized  the 
golden  opportunity,  and  would  have  pressed  the  retiring  militia 
80  closely  as  to  have  given  no  leisure  for  that  formidable  breast- 
work, against  which  courage  and  discipline  toiled  in  vain. 

No  movement  of  consequence  was  made  by  the  British  fix>m 
the  24th  to  die  28th  of  December,  which  precious  interval  was 
improved  by  Jackson  in  incessant  labor  upon  his  works,  and  in 
the  most  active  exertions  to  procure  arms  from  the  city  and 
neighborhood,  and  have  them  prepared  by  woritmen,  who  were 
employed  day  and  night,  in  fitting  them  for  service.  The  right 
bank  of  the  river  also  engaged  Jackson^s  attention,  which  was 
completely  open  to  the  British,  and  as  they  had  destroyed  the 
schooner  Caroline  with  hot  shot,  they  had  complete  command  of 
the  river  below.  Jackson  threw  up  some  hasty  works  on  the 
right  bank,  and  manned  them  with  a  few  hundred  militia,  badly 
armed;  but  there  was  nothing  on  the  right  bank  capable  of  even 
delaying  Packenham's  march,  so  late  as  the  8th  of  January. 

On  the  28th,  after  the  loss  of  four  days,  Packenham  moved  for- 
ward, with  a  heavy  mass  against  the  front  of  the  American  lines, 
while  a  smaller  column  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rennie,  a  gal- 
lant Scotch  officer,  attempted  to  turn  the  left  of  the  line,  where  it 
rested  upon  the  swamp.  The  demonstration  in  front  under 
Packenham  was  repulsed  by  a  converging  fire  of  artillery  firom 
the  whole  line,  for  Jackson  had  availed  himself  of  the  ample 
time  given  him  by  the  enemy,  to  mount  some  heavy  guns  taken 
from  ships,  along  his  line,  and  they  were  worked  by  the  officers 
and  seamen  of  ttie  Caroline,  with  a  skill  and  accuracy  that  told 
fearfully  upon  the  advancing  column.  The  demonstration  of 
Rennie  upon  the  left  flank,  Of  made  with  a  large  force  and  pro- 
perly supported,  would  probably  have  been  successful.  He  found 
the  swamp  passable,  although  with  difficulty,  and  succeeded  in 
turning  the  left  of  the  line.  He  was  diere  met  by  a  portion  of 
Coffee's  brigade,  with  whom  he  skirmished,  until  he  was  recalled 
by  Packenham. 

This  demonstration  called  Jackson's  attention  more  particu- 
larly to  his  left.  The  breastwork  was  extended  farther  mto  the 
swamp,  and  platforms  were  constructed  in  the  water,  upon  which 
the  men  could  stand,  and  by  which  they  could  readily  pass  to  the 
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extremity  of  the  Hne.  Baffled  in  this  tardy  and  feeUe  effort  to 
advance,  Packenham  then  commenced  regular  approaches,  as 
if  he  were  attacking  a  Spanish  town  strongly  fortified,  and  ailer 
several  days'  labor,  opened  a  battery  of  heavy  artillery  against 
the  earthen  breastwork.  His  gims  were  ineffectaal,  however,  and 
were  quickly  dismounted  by  the  American  artilleiy.  It  seems 
then  suddenly  to  have  occurred  to  Packenham,  that  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  afforded  a  passage  to  the  city,  and  was  but 
slightly  defended,  cmd  he  instantly  determined  to  employ  his 
whole  force,  in  deepening  the  canal  that  led  from  tibe  Kitish 
fleet  to  the  Mbssissippi,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  boats  from  the 
fleet,  and  thus  command  both  banks  of  the  river.  This  proved 
a  herculean  undertaking,  and  was  not  completed  until  the  eve- 
ning of  the  6th  of  January. 

In  the  meantime  a  division  of  Kentucky  militia,  commanded  by 
General  Thomas,  more  llian  2000  strong,  arrived  in  camp,  and 
two  additional  regiments  of  Louisiana  militia  arrived.  The  Ken- 
tucky troops  could  at  first,  only  muster  five  hundred  muskets, 
and  the  Louisiana  reinforcements  were  miserably  armed.  But 
llie  men  were  hardy  and  brave,  and  immense  exertions  were 
made  to  arm  them,  which  were  partially  successftd.  Even  on 
the  day  of  battle,  however,  there  were  six  hundred  men  under 
Jackson  ready  and  anxious  to  fight,  who  could  not  procure  a 
musket,  to  defend  their  country.  Never  was  there  a  more  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  activity,  energy,  fmd  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  a  general,  and  the  imbecility  of  a  government. 

Having  now  allowed  his  enemy  time  to  receive  all  his  rein- 
forcements, to  entrench  himself  behind  formidable  works,  to 
manufacture  and  repair  arms  for  his  naked  troops, — having  first 
directed  his  enemy's  attention  to  the  vulnerable  point  in  his  line 
of  defence,  l^  a  weak  demonstration,  and  then  given  him  ten 
days  to  strei^e^then  it,  Packenham  at  last  determiaed  to  attack. 
Having  now  &(ty  boats  at  command,  one  would  suppose  that  he 
would  prefer  advancing  by  the  right  bank,  which  was  unfortified, 
rather  than  by  Ihe  left,  which  bristled  with  entrenchments.  Both 
would  lead  to  within  reach  of  the  city,  and  by  the  former  rout, 
he  would  turn  those  terrible  lines,  before  which  he  heul  halted 
seventeen  days,  and  render  all  Jackson's  labor  useless.  With 
his  ample  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  he  might  have  bridged 
the  Mississippi,  in  the  time  employed  in  deepening  the  canal. 
Even  after  the  boats  arrived,  twenty-four  hours  would  have  Irans- 

Eorted  his  whole  force  to  the  opposite  shore.  He  determined, 
owever,  to  make  a  demonstration  with  only  1400  on  the  right 
bank,  and  v(dth  the  residue  of  his  force,  to  assail  the  terrible  lines 
in  front.  Orders  were  given  to  that  effect,  on  the  evening  of  the 
7th.  Colonel  Thornton  was  to  cross  the  river  with  1400  men  at 
midnight,  and  assail  General  Morgan,  who  commanded  on  the 
right  bank,  at  day  light.  At  the  same  time  the  main  body,  in 
tl^ee  columns,  on  the  left  bank,  was  to  assail  Jackson's  line.  Pack- 
enham would  lead  the  centre  column  in  person.    Lieutenant 
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Colonel  Reimie  the  left  column,  -^^di  was  to  assault  iSke  line 
upon  the  river ;  and  Lieutenant  Ck>Ionel  Joned,  the  right  oolumn, 
which  was  destined  to  turn  the  left  of  the  line  ttirougb  the 
swamp,  and  attack  the  rear  of  the  centre. 

The  preparation  in  die  American  Unes,  was  of  the  most  for- 
midable kind.  The  rig^t  of  the  line  resting  on  the  rirer,  was 
strengthened  by  an  advanced  redoubt,  and  that  whole  quarter 
was  defended  by  the  Louisiana  militia  and  the  regulars.  Car- 
roll's Tennessee  brigade  and  about  1100  Kentucky  militia,  formed 
the  centre ;  and  Cctfee's  brigade  of  Tennesseeans  guarded  the  left 
flank,  extending  far  into  the  swamp.  General  Thomas  being 
sick,  General  Adair  commanded  the  Kentuckians,  who  formed  a 
corps  de  nserve^  and  were  directed  to  march  to  the  assailed  point, 
and  strengthen  the  line  there.  It  was  well  understood  that  an 
attack  would  be  made  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  die  Ken- 
tucky troops  were  marched  to  the  Unes  before  day,  and  halted 
about  fifty  yards  in  rear  of  the  centre,  until  the  grand  point  of 
attadc  shouM  be  disclosed.  It  was  intended  that  the  line  should 
have  a  depth  of  ten  files  at  the  point  of  attack,  so  that  the 
stream  of  fire  should  be  incessant.  The  front  rank  alone  would 
fire,  as  fast  as  the  nine  ranks  behind  could  pass  forward  their 
loaded  muskets,  receiving  those  discharged,  in  their  places. 
When  the  point  of  attack  had  been  clearly  disclosed,  the  Ken- 
tucky troops  were  ordered  to  close  up,  widi  Carroll's  brigade  of 
Tennesseeans,  upon  whom  it  was  evident,  the  storm  was  d[>out  to 
burst. 

Two  rockets  thrown  into  the  air  were  the  signals  to  move  for- 
virard,  and  the  three  columns,  the  veterans  of  mx  glorious  cam- 
paigns, covered  with  renown  as  with  a  garment,  and  hitherto 
victorious  in  every  field,  rushed  against  an  earthem  breastwork, 
defended  by  men  who  had  hurried  frcmi  the  plough  and  the  woric- 
ehop,  to  meet  the  invaders  of  their  country.  The  fog  lay  thick 
and  heavy  upon  the  ground,  but  the  measured  step  of  the  centre 
column  was  heard  long  before  it  became  visible,  and  the  artil- 
lery opened  upon  them,  directed  by  the  sound  of  tlie  mighty  host, 
winch  bore  forward  as  one  man  to  the  assault.  At  the  first  burst 
of  artillery,  the  fog  slowly  lifted,  and  disclosed  the  centre  colmnn 
advancing  in  deep  silence,  but  with  a  swift  and  steady  pace. 

The  field  was  as  level  as  the  surface  of  the  calmest  lake,  and 
the  artillery  ploughed  through  the  column,  from  front  to  rear, 
without  for  a  moment  slackening  its  pace  or  disordering  the 
beautiftil  precision  of  its  formation.  Its  head  was  pointed 
against  the  centre  of  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  line,  where 
ten  ranks  of  musketry  stood  ready  to  fire  as  soon  as  it  came 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards;  the  musketiy  opened  along  a 
front  of  four  hundred  yards,  and  converged  upon  the  head  of  the 
column,  with  destructive  eflTect.  There  was  not  a  moment's 
pause  in  the  fire.  The  artillery  along  the  whole  line  discharged 
showers  of  grape,  the  roll  of  musketry  was  in  one  deep  unin- 
t^Tupted  thunder,  like  the  roar  of  an  hundred  water  fodls,  and 
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II16  central  breastwork  for  ibur  hundred  yards,  was  in  a  bri^t 
and  long  continued  Uaze,  which  dazzled  the  eye.  Yet  stiU  th« 
heroic  column  bore  forward,  into  the  very  jaws  of  death,  but  no 
kmgOT  maintained  the  beautiful  accuracy  of  its  formation.  The 
head  of  the  column  actually  reached  the  ditch,  and  were  there 
killed  or.  taken.  The  residue  paused  and  seemed  bewildered 
for  a  moment,  and  then  retired,  in  disorder  under  the  same  exter- 
minating torrent  of  fire,  which  had  greeted  their  advance.  Their 
commander  Fackenham  had  perished;  Generals  Gibbs  and  Keane, 
the  next  in  command,  had  also  fallen.  A  host  of  inferior  officers 
had  shared  the  same  fate,  and  their  organization  £br  the  time 
was  destroyed. 

General  Lambert  now  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  rallied 
the  column  for  a  second  effort.  The  officers  who  had  survived 
the  terrible  burst  of  fire  from  the  lines,  were  seen  busily  reform- 
ing the  ranks  and  encouraging  the  men.  In  a  few  minutes  all 
traces  of  disorder  disappeared,  and  again  the  column  moved  for- 
ward, with  as  rapid  a  step,  and  proud  a  front  as  at  first.  Again 
the  artillery  tore  its  ranks  with  grape  shot,  until  it  came  witliin 
range  of  small  arms,  when  the  same  uninterrupted  thunder  of 
nnisketiy  ensued.  The  column  did  not  again  persevere  in  ad- 
vance with  the  heroic  fortitude  which  marked  the  first  effort. 
They  broke  and  fled  in  confusion,  before  arriving  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  lines,  and  no  efforts  of  their  officers  could 
induce  them  again  to  advance. 

The  river  column,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Rennie,  advanced 
against  the  redoubt  with  a  resolution  which  nothing  but  death 
crald  controL  The  same  fatal  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  en* 
veloped  its  ranks.  But  through  all  it  persevered  in  advance,  and 
mounted  the  walls  of  the  redoubt  with  loud  cheers,  compelling 
its  defenders  to  retire  to  the  breastwork.  The  redoubt  was  com- 
manded by  the  k'eastwodc,  «id  the  British  troops  were  exposed 
to  a  destructive  fire,  which  proved  fatal  to  their  gallant  com- 
mander and  most  of  the  infimor  officers.  They  maintained  thmr 
ground,  at  an  enormous  loss,  until  the  centrsl  column  was  dis- 
comfited, when  they  gave  way  and  retired  in  confusion. 

The  column  under  Colonel  Jones  had  no  bett^  success.  They 
found  the  left  flank  greatly  strengthened  since  the  28th,  and  ex- 
tending so  far  into  the  swamp,  that  it  could  not  be  turned.  Tbey 
were  greeted  with  ike  same  deadly  fire  from  Coffee's  brigade, 
iduch  had  proved  fatal  to  the  other  columns,  and  were  with- 
drawn to  the  shelter  of  the  wood,  about  the  time  that  Padten- 
ham's  division  was  repulsed.  The  battle  was  over  upon  the  left 
bank,  and  deep  silence  succeeded  the  intolerable  roar,  wliich  had 
just  tortured  the  senses.  Enormous  masses  of  smoke,  hovered 
a  few  feet  above  the  breastwiurk,  and  slowly  drUled  over  the 
bloodstained  field.  Horrid  piles  of  carcasses  marked  the  rout  of 
the  centre  column,  which  thickened  as  it  approached  the  lines. 
The   hostile  ranks  were  cowering  behind  a  ditch,  within  half 
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range  of  the  artilleiy,  unwilling  to  advance  or  retreat  Upon 
the  right  bank  the  batde  was  still  going  on. 

IVeviously  to  the  morning  of  the  8th,  Genial  Morgan  had  been 
detached  to  the  opposite  bank  with  about  1000  militia.  Some 
slight  defences  were  hastily  thrown  up,  and  a  shallow  ditch 
formed  part  of  the  line,  easily  passable  at  every  point.  Before 
day  of  the  8th,  one  hundred  and  eighty  Kentuc^  militia,  and  a 
regiment  of  Louisiana  militia,  were  thrown  over  to  reinforoe 
Morgan,  raising  his  force  to  about  1700  men.  The  position,  al- 
though weak  in  other  respects,  was  well  garnished  with  artillery, 
and  if  occupied  by  well  trained  troops,  could  easily  have  resbted 
Thornton's  attack.  As  it  was,  however,  the  militia  gave  way, 
and  the  British  veterans  drove  Mcnrgan's  whole  force  before  them. 
Although  scarcely  a  tenth  of  Morgan's  force  was  composed  of 
Kentuc^cms,  and  although  the  Kentuckians  fcnrmed  the  strength 
of  that  central  force  whk^h  repulsed  Fackenham,  yet  the  flight  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  Kentuckians  upon  the  right  bank,  is  con- 
spicuously set  forth  in  General  Jackson's  official  report,  while 
the  steady  bravery  of  1100  men  under  Adair,  upon  the  left  bank, 
is  left  to  be  gathered  from  other  sources. 

The  fiirther  proceedings  before  New  Orleans,  belong  to  the 
biographer  of  Jackson,  or  the  historian  of  the  war.  But  it  would 
be  improper  to  dismiss  this  subject,  without  some  observations 
upon  the  force  of  the  respective  armies.  Some  American  writers 
rate  the  British  foroe  at  14,000,  and  state  Jackson's  force  at  4000. 
Some  British  writers  estimate  Jackson's  force  at  35,000,  and 
sink  their  own  to  one-fifth  of  that  number.  General  Jackson 
states  his  force  at  4698  rank  ^md  file,  present  ujpon  the  field. 
Mcgor  Pringle,  of  the  British  army,  states  that  the  field  return,  on 
the  day  preceding  the  battle,  shows  that  the  three  columns 
which  attacked  Jackson's  lines  on  the  left  bank,  numbered  pre- 
cisely 5493  rank  and  file.  This  he  admits  is  excluidve  of  Thorn- 
ton's force,  1400  rank  and  file,  and  also  exclusive  of  the  cavalry, 
two  squadrons,  the  artillery,  tiie  sappers  and  miners,  the  engi- 
neers, etc*  Permitting  each  party  to  state  his  own  fiwoe,  a^ 
taking  their  accounts  as  true,  it  will  appear  that  Jackson  had 
4698  rank  and  file,  a  portion  without  arms,  and  of  course  not  en- 
gaged, while  the  British  had  6893  rank  and  file,  actually  em- 
ployed, and  the  cavalry,  the  artillery,  the  sappers  and  miners,  about 
1000  rank  and  file  in  all,  stood  idle.  The  British  certainly  had 
nine  regiments  of  grenadiers,  one  of  cavaby,  a  large  body  of  ma- 
rines, a  corps  of  artillery,  a  corps  of  sappers,  engineers,  etc. 
I'wo  of  the  regiments,  the  fifth  and  ninety-third,  are  known  to 
have  exceeded  a  thousand  men;  two  more,  the  eighly-fifth  and 
ninely-fifth,  were  less  than  three  hundred  strong;  while  three 
more,  the  seventh,  twenty-first  and  forty-third,  averaged  eight 
hundred  apiece.  It  is  probable  that  each  party  may  somewhat 
understate  his  force,  but  these  statements  are  the  best  data  for 
forming  an  opinion.    The  Britbh  loss,  by  their  own  account,  was 
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2070,  but  by  ihe  American  inspector  general,  was  reported  as 
3600. 

Peace  had  actually  been  agreed  upon  at  Ghent,  severed  weeks 
before  the  battle,  and  was  soon  afterwards  ratified.  The  war 
opened  with  disgrace,  and  terminated  with  glory.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  regard  the  military  operations  of  Jackson  before  New  Or- 
leans, without  being  Btruck  with  the  extraordincuy  firmness, 
inigor,  prudence  and  activity,  displayed  upon  Ihe  one  side;  and  the 
singular  tardiness,  and  absence  of  the  nigher  military  qualities, 
conspicuous  in  all  Packenham's  movements.  Every  moment  of 
time  was  precious  to  Jackson,  and  was  improved  by  him,  with 
that  activity,  and  energy,  which  is  Ihe  precursor  of  success.  On  the 
morning  of  the  24th  I^eceraber,  Packenham  was  within  two  hours* 
march  of  the  city,  and  three*fourths  of  his  whole  force  was 
present  under  arms.  Jackson  was  before  him,  with  a  greatly  infe- 
rior force,  and  on  that  day  retired  behind  the  shallow  ditch,  which 
he  afterwards  made  impregnable  by  sixteen  days'  labor.  Why 
did  not  Packenham  follow  him  closely?  He  vxzUed  four  days^ 
untU  jdned  by  the  residue  of  Ms  forccy  and  then  advanced.  During 
these  four  days,  the  shallow  ditch  had  been  deepened,  the  earthen 
pile  had  been  trebled  in  height  and  thickness,  and  heavy  cannon 
nad  been  procured  from  the  shipping  and  mounted  upon  the 
works.  Yet  still  the  Ivecustwork  could  have  been  turned  on  its 
right,  as  Rennie's  demonstration  showed.  Ten.  more  days,  how- 
ever, were  given  to  make  every  thing  impregnable,  and  to  re- 
ceive large  reinforcements  firom  Kentucky  and  Louisiana.  The 
British  bravery  and  discipline  certainly  shown  out  with  a  bril- 
liant splendor,  which  was  never  surpassed  on-  their  proudest 
fields.     But  we  look  in  vain  for  the  mind  of  a  commander. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Attek  the  close  of  the  war,  the  civil,  history  of  Kentucky  is 
memorable  by  Ihe  dreadful  monetary  derangement,  which  led  to 
the  passage  of  the  relief  laws,  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  embit- 
tered and  violent  conflict  of  parties,  which  has  ever  occurred  in 
Kentucky. 

In  1816,  George  Madison  was  elected  governor,  and  Gabriel 
Slaughter  lieutenant  governor.  Madison  died  a  few  months  after 
his  election,  and  the  question  agitated  Kentucky,  whether  the 
lieutenant  governor  became  governor  during  the  four  years,  or 
whether  a  new  election  could  be  ordered  by  tike  legislature.  The 
question  was    settled   after  an  animated  conflict,  against  the 
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power  of  the  legislature  to  order  a  new  election^  and  Slaughter 
became  governor  until  1820. 

In  the  mesmtime  the  financial  afiairs  of  the  civilized  Win-ld 
were  in  a  painful  state  of  disorder.  Tlie  long  wars  of  the 
French  revolution  had  bamshed  gold  and  silver  from  eircolation 
as  money,  and  had  substituted  an  inflated  paper  currency,  by 
which  nominal  prices  were  immensely  enhanced.  At  the  return  oiS 
peace,  a  restoration  of  specie  payments,  and  the  return  of  Europe 
to  industrial  pursuits,  caused  a  great  fall  in  the  nominid  value  of 
oonunodities,  accompanied  by  bankruptcy  upon  an  enormous 
scale.  In  Kentucky  the  violence  of  this  crisis  was  enhanced  by 
the  charter  of  forty  independent  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  nearly  ten  million  of  dollars,  which  were  by  law  permitted 
to  redeem  their  notes  with  ike  paper  of  ike  bank  of  Kentud^, 
instead  of  specie. 

These  banks  were  chartered  at  the  session  of  1817-18.  The 
bank  of  Kentucky  had  then  resumed  specie  payments,  and  was 
in  good  credit,  m  the  summer  of  1818,  the  state  was  flooded 
with  the  paper  of  these  banks.  Their  managers  were  generally 
without  experience  or  knowledge  of  finance,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, destitute  of  common  honesty.  The  consequences  were 
such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Speculation  sprung  up  in 
all  directions.  Large  loans  were  rashly  made  and  as  rashly  ex- 
pended. Most  of  these  bubbles  exploded  within  a  year,  and  few 
were  alive  at-the  end  of  two  years.  In  the  meantime  the  pres- 
sure of  debt  became  terrible,  and  the  power  to  replevy  judg- 
ments was  extended  by  the  legislature  fi*om  three  to  twelve 
months  by  an  act  passed  at  the  session  of  1819-20.  During  the 
summer  of  1820,  the  cry  for  further  relief  became  overwhelming, 
and  vast  msgorities  of  both  houses,  were  pledged  to  some  measure 
which  should  relieve  the  debtor  from  tiie  consequences  of  his 
rashness.  The  reign  of  political  quackery  was  in  its  glory.  The 
sufl!erings  of  the  patient  were  too  acute,  to  permit  him  to  Usten  to 
the  regular  physician  who  prescribed  time,  industry  and  eamamy,  as 
the  only  honest  and  just  remedy.  He  turned  eagerly  to  the 
quacks,  who  promised  him  instantaneous  relief,  by  infallible 
nostrums  and  specifics,  trithout  pcin — without  self-denied,  and  tmthoiU 
paying  the  pemuty  wMch  nature  always  intposes,  upon  any  gross  viola' 
Hon  of  her  taws. 

General  Adair  had  been  elected  governor  of  Kentucky  in  1820, 
and  heartily  concurred  with  the  legislature  in  the  acts  passed  at 
the  ensuing  session.  The  great  cry  of  the  people  was  for  money, 
and  their  heaviest  complaint  was  debt.  Therefore,  die  legisla- 
ture of  1820—21,  chartered  the  bank  called  the  Bank  of  the  Cotn- 
monwestlth,  which  was  relieved  fit>m  all  danger  of  suspension, 
by  not  being  required  even  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie,  lis 
paper  was  made  payable  and  receivable  in  the  public  debts  and 
taxes,  and  certain  lands  owned  by  the  state,  south  of  Tennessee 
river,  were  pledged  for  the  final  redemption  of  its  notes.  Ite 
business  was  to  pour  out  paper  in  promsion,  in  order  to  make 
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mtmey  fienty.  But  how  was  debt  to  be  relieved  ?  Easily.  The 
i»-editor  was  required  to  receive  this  bank  paper  in  payment  of 
Ids  debt,  and  if  he  refused  to  do  so,  the  debtor  was  authorized  to 
replevy  the  debt  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

jBat  these  were  not  the  only  acts  of  this  mad  session.  They 
had  already  one  bank,  the  old  Bank  of  Kentucky,  then  in  good 
credit,  its  paper  redeemable  in  specie,  land  its  stock  at  par  or 
nearly  so.  By  the  terms  of  its  charter,  the  legislature  had  the 
power  of  electing  a  number  of  directors,  which  gave  the  control 
of  the  board.  This  power  was  eagerly  exercised  during  this 
wint^.  An  expeii^iced  conservative  president  and  board  were 
tamed  out  by  the  legislature,  and  a  president  and  board  elected 
who  stood  pledged  before  their  election,  to  receive  the  paper  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  payment  of  the  debts  due  the 
Bank  of  Kentucky.  This  was  no  doubt  intended  to  buoy  up 
their  darling  baidc,  and  sustain  the  credit  of  its  paper.  But  the 
^ed  was  instantly  to  strike  down  the  value  of  the  sto<^  of  tiie 
Bank  of  Kentucky  to  one  half  its  nominal  value,  and  to  ^itail 
upon  it  an  eternal  suspension  of  specie  payments. 

The  pi^>er  of  the  new  bank  sunk  rapidly  to  one  half  its  nmni- 
nal  value,  and  the  creditor  had  his  choice  of  two  evils.  One 
was  to  receive  one  half  his  debt  in  payment  of  the  whole,  cmd 
the  other  was  to  receive  nothing  at  all  for  two  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  to  do  the  best  he  oould^ — ^running  the  risk  of 
new  delays  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  of  the  bankruptcy  of  his 
securities.  Gk^at  was  the  indignation  of  the  creditor,  at  this 
wholesale  confiscation  of  his  property,  and  society  rapidly  ar- 
ranged itself  into  two  parties,  called  relief  and  anti-relief.  With 
the  first  party,  were  the  great  mass  of  debtors,  cmd  some  brilliant 
members  of  the  bar,  such  as  John  Rowan,  William  T.  Barry  and 
Solomon  P.  Sharpe.  A  great  minority  of  the  voting  population 
swelled  its  ranks,  and  it  was  countenanced  by  the  governor,  and 
fbmifihed  with  plausiUe  arguments  by  the  eminent  lawyers  al- 
ready named,  to  whom  may  be  added  die  name  of  Bibb.  With  the 
anti*relief  party,  were  ranged  nearly  all  the  mercantile  class,  a 
vast  miyority  of  the  bar  and  bench,  and  a  great  msgority  of  the 
better  class  of  farmers.  The  mass  of  property  and  intelligence, 
was  drawn  up  in  array,  against  die  mass  of  numbers,  and  an 
angry  conflict  commenced  in  the  newspapers,  vsfom.  the  stump,  in 
tiie  taverns  and  highways,  which  gradually  invaded  the  most  pri- 
vate and  domestic  circles.  Robert  Wicklifie,  of  Fayette,  George 
Robertson,  since  chief  justice  of  Kentucky,  then  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  (xarrard,  an^l  Chilton  Alien,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
Clark,  were  early  engaged  in  the  conflict,  and  were  reganled  as 
leaders  of  the  anti-relief  party. 

The  question  of  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  pass  the  act, 
was  raised  at  an  early  day,  and  was  quiddy  brought  before  the 
circuit  courts.  Judge  Clarke,  of  Clarke  county,  boldly  decided 
the  act  unconstitutional,  in  the  first  case  which  came  befcure  him, 
and  brmight  upon  himself  a  tempest  of  indignation,  which 
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thoroughly  tested  the  firmness  of  his  character.  He  was  stun* 
moned  to  appear  before  a  called  session  of  the  legislature,  which 
was  convened  in  the  spring  of  1822,  and  violent  efibrts  were  made 
to  intimidate,  or  remove  him  by  address.  The  gallant  judge  de* 
fended  his  opinion  with  calm  reason,  and  invincible  firmness, 
and  partly  firom  a  want  of  a  constitutional  mcyority,  partly  per* 
haps  from  the  suggestion,  that  the  legislature  should  await  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Kentucky  upon  the  subject,  the 
legislative  storm  blew  over,  leaving  the  judge  as  it  found  him. 
He  adhered  steadilv  to  his  decision,  and  was  quickly  supported 
by  Judge  Blair  of  Fayette,  in  an  opinion  replete  with  learning, 
temper  and  eloquence.  Great  was  the  indignation  of  the  party 
at  this  refiractory  spirit  displayed  by  the  inferior  judiciary. 

But  all  awaited  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  lliat  hi§^ 
tribunal  was  then  occupied  by  John  Boyle,  chief  justice,  and  Wil- 
liam Owsley  and  Beiyamin  Mills,  associate  judges.  These  gen- 
tlemen had  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and  had  been  drilled  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  to  the  patient  and  abstract  severi^  of 
judicial  investigation.  In  simplici^  and  purily  of  character,  in 
profound  legal  knowledge,  and  in  Koman-like  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, the  old  court  of  appeals  of  Kentucky  have  seldom  been  sur- 
Eassed.  The  question  came  directly  before  them  in  the  case  of 
rapsley  vs,  Brashear,  at  the  fall  term  1823,  and  their  decision 
was  awaited,  with  intense  anxiety  by  all  parties.  Terrible  de- 
nunciations of  popular  vengeance  in  advance,  if  th^  dared  to 
thwart  the  will  of  a  vast  mcyority  of  the  people,  were  intended 
to  warp  their  judgments  or  operate  upon  ueir  fears.  They  had 
maintained  an  unbroken  silence  until  called  upon  to  act,  but 
when  the  case  came  directly  before  them,  the  judges  delivered 
their  opinion,  seriatxm^  and  at  length,  and  calmly  concurred  v^tfa 
their  brediren  of  the  circuit  court,  that  the  act  of  the  legislature 
was  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
totally  void.  The  clause  of  the  constitution  vriik  which  the  act 
conflicted,  was  that  which  prohibited  ^e  states  from  passing  any 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  In  the  article  on  the 
court  of  appeals,  in  the  follov(dng  pages,  a  concise  summary  of 
the  reasoning  of  the  court  is  given. 

The  opinion  created  an  immense  sensation  in  the  State,  and 
the  conflict  of  parties  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fury.  Clark 
and  Blair  were  completely  forgotten,  and  the  great  popular  party 
of  Kentucky,  prepared  to  sweep  from  their  path,  and  make  an 
example  to  future  ages  of  the  mree  calm  and  reduse  students, 
who  had  dared  to  set  up  reason  against  rage,  and  the  migesty  of 
truth  and  law,  against  the  popular  will.  The  great  megority^  had 
been  accustomed  to  make  and  to  unmake,  to  set  up  and  to  pull 
down  at  its  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  Presidents,  governor, 
senators,  representatives,  had  long  been  the  creatures  of  its 
power,  and  the  flatterers  of  its  caprice.  James  the  first  had  not 
a  more  exalted  notion  of  his  divine  prerogative  than  the  great 
nugority  had  of  its  undoubted  right  to  govern.    The  power  of  the 
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judiciary  had  heretofore  been  so  unobtrusive,  that  its  vast  extent 
and  importance  had  escaped  attention,  and  the  masses  were 
startled  to  find  that  three  plain  citizens,  could  permanently  ar- 
rest the  action,  and  thwart  tiie  wishes  of  that  mi^ori^,  before 
which  presidents,  goveruOTs  and  congresses,  bowed  with  implicit 
submission.  Many  good  honest  citizens  looked  upon  it,  as  mon- 
strous, unnatural,  tmheard  of  in  a  republican  government.  It 
shocked  all  the  notions  of  liberty  and  democracy  which  had 
grown  with  their  growth,  and  violentiy  wounded  tiiat  sense  of 
importance  allied  to  arrogance,  which  always  attends  a  long  exer- 
dBe  of  unresisted  power. 

The  judiciary,  by  the  constitution,  held  their  offices  during  good 
behavior.  Noticing  less  than  two-thirds  of  both  houses  could 
remove  them.  Could  they  hope  to  obtain  this  meyority  ?  The 
canvass  of  1824,  was  conducted  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  this 
result.  General  Joseph  Desha  was  the  candidate  of  the  relief 
party  for  the  office  of  governor,  axkd  canvassed  tiie  state  with 
that  energy  and  partizan  vehemence,  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able. He  was  eled^ed  by  an  overwhelming  mcyority.  A  vast 
miyority  of  botii  houses  were  of  the  relief  party.  The  governor 
and  the  legislature  met  in  December,  with  passions  heated  by  the 
fierce  canvass  through  ^^niiich  they  had  passed,  and  the  unspar- 
ing wounds  which  tibey  had  received  fitim  their  enemies.  The 
Bvrord  was  fairly  drawn,  and  the  scabbard  had  been  thrown  away 
by  both  parties.  So  exasperated  were  the  passions,  that  the  mi- 
nority wcus  as  littie  disposed  to  ask  quarter,  as  the  majority  was 
to  give  it.  The  three  judges  were  summoned  before  the  legisla- 
tive bar,  and  calmly  assigned  reasons  at  length,  for  their  deci- 
sion, lliese  reasons  were  replied  to,  with  great  speciousness  and 
subtiety ;  for  the  great  talents  of  Rowan,  Bibb  and  Barry,  were 
at  the  command  of  the  relief  party,  and  their  manifestos  were 
skillfully  drawn.  A  vote  was  at  length  taken,  and  the  constitu- 
tional miyority  of  two-lhirds  could  not  be  obtained.  The  mi- 
nority exulted  in  the  victoiy  of  the  judges. 

But  their  adversaries  were  too  much  inflamed  to  be  diverted 
firom  their  purpose,  by  ordinary  impediments.  The  edict  of 
^Ddenda  est  CarihagOj^  had  gone  forth,  and  the  party  rapidly 
recovering  £rOm  their  first  defeat,  renewed  the  assault  in  a  formi- 
dable direction,  which  had  not  been  foreseen,  and  when  success 
was  clearly  within  their  reach.  The  minority  could  not  remove 
the  judges  l^  impeachment  or  address,  because  their  majority 
although  large,  was  not  two-thirds  of  each  house.  But  they 
could  repeal  the  act  by  which  the  court  of  appeals  had  been  or- 
ganized, and  could  pass  an  act  organizing  the  court  anew.  The 
judges  would  follow  the  court  as  in  the  case  of  the  district  court 
and  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  a  hbxe  minority  would  suffice 
to  pass  this  act.  A  bill  to  this  efiect  was  drawn  up,  and  debated 
witii  intense  excitement,  during  three  days,  and  three  protracted 
night  sessions.  Wickliffe,  denounced  the  party,  with  fierce  and 
passionate  invective,  as  trampling  upon  the  constitution,  deli- 
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berately,  knowingly  and  wickedly.  Rowan  replied  with  cold  an^ 
stately  subtlety,  perplexing  when  he  could  not  convinoe,  and  eedu^ 
lously  confounding  the  present  act,  with  the  repeal  of  the  dis- 
trict court  and  with  the  action  of  Congress,  in  repealing  the 
federal  circuit  court  system,  and  displacing  its  judges  by  a  bare 
minority.  On  the  last  night,  the  debate  was  protracted  until 
past  midnight.  The  galleries  were  crowded  with  spectators  as 
strongly  excited  as  the  members.  The  governor  and  lieutenant 
governor  M' Afee  were  present  upon  the  floor,  and  minted  with 
the  members.  Both  displayed  intense  excitement,  and  the  gov- 
ernor was  heard  to  urge  the  calling  of  the  previous  question^ 
Great  disorder  prevailed,  and  an  occasional  xdap  and  hiss,  was 
heard  in  the  galleries.  The  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  nu^jority 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  by  a  nearly  eqiud  mcjority 
in  the  senate. 

No  time  was  lost  in  organizing  the  new  court,  which  consisted 
of  four  judges.  William  T.  Barry  was  diief  justice,  and  John 
Trimble,  James  Haggin  and  Repaid  Davidge,  were  associate 
justices.  Francis  P.  Blair  was  appointed  cleik,  and  took  forci- 
ble possession  of  the  records  of  Achilles  Sneed,  the  old  cleric* 
The  old  court  in  the  meantime,  denied  the  constituti(»iality  of 
the  act,  and  still  continued  to  sit  as  a  court  of  appeals,  and  <fo- 
cide  such  causes  as  were  brought  befcxre  them.  A  great  mcgority 
of  the  bar  of  Kentucky  recognized  them  as  the  true  court,  and 
brought  their  causes  by  appeal  before  their  tribunal.  A  great 
majority  of  the  circuit  judges,  obeyed  their  mandates,  as  impli- 
citly as  if  no  reoiganizing  act  had  passed.  A  certain  proper^ 
tion  of  cases,  however,  were  taken  up  to  ike  new  court,  and  some 
of  the  circuit  judges  obeyed  their  mandates  exclusively,  refusing 
to  recognize  the  old  court.  A  few  judges  obeyed  both,  declining 
to  decide  which  was  the  true  court. 

This  judicial  anarchy  could  not  possibly  endure.  The  people 
as  the  final  arbiter  was  again  appealed  to  by  both  parties,  and 
the  names  of  relief  and  anti-relief  became  merged  in  the  title  of 
old  court  and  new  court.  Gbreat  activity  was  exerted  in  the  can- 
vass of  1825,  and  never  were  the  passions  of  the  people  m(»e 
violently  excited.  The  result  was  the  triumph  of  the  old  court 
party  by  a  large  m^ority  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, while  the  senate  still  remained  attached  to  the  new  court; 
the  new  popular  impulse  not  having  had  time  to  remould  it. 

In  consequence  of  this  dLfi*erenoe  between  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  two  houses,  the  reorganizing  act  still  remained 
unrepealed,  and  the  canvass  of  1826,  saw  hoih  parties  again  aiv 
rayed  in  a  final  struggle  for  the  command  of  the  senate.  The 
old  court  party  again  triumphed,  and  at  the  ensuing  session  of 
the  legislature  the  olmoxious  act  was  repealed,  the  opinion  of 
the  gov^nor  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  the  three  old 
judges  re-established,  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure.  Their  salaries 
were  voted  to  them,  during  the  period  of  their  forcible  and  ille- 
gal removal,  and  aU  the  acts  of  the  new  court  have  ever  been 
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treated  as  a  nullity.  This  is  one  of  die  most  signal  triumphs  of 
law  and  order  over  the  fleeting  passions,  which  for  a  time  over- 
come the  reason  of  the  most  sober  people,  which  is  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  a  free  people.  It  is  honorable  to  the  good  sense  of 
tbe  people  of  Kentucky,  and  strikingly  disfdays  their  inherent  at- 
tachment to  sober  and  rational  liberty. 

The  new  court  party  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  people, 
and  abimdoning  state  politics,  they  strove  to  forget  their  defeat  in 
a  new  issue  of  a  naticmal  character,  in  which  ^e  state  became 
as  deeply  excited  in  the  year  1827,  as  it  had  been  in  its  domestic 
policy.  Adams  had  been  elected  president  in  1824,  by  the  vote 
of  Mt.  Clay,  and  by  his  influence  in  the  house  of  representatives 
.  over  the  delegates  from  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  Jackson  had 
been  his  strongest  competitor,  and  was  personally  more  popular 
in  the  west  than  Adams.  Mr.  Clay  received  the  appointment  of 
secretary  of  state  from  Adams,  and  of  course  became  identified 
with  his  administration.  The  ancient  dislike  to  New  England, 
was  still  strong  in  Kentucky,  and  the  new  court  party  in  mass 
threw  themselves  into  the  opposition  to  Adams'  administration^ 
and  boldly  denounced  Mr.  Clay  as  an  apostate  from  the  ancient 
republican  party,  altliough  Mr.  Adams  for  nearly  twenty  years 
had  been  a  member  of  that  party,and  had  formed  a  distinguished 
part  of  preadent  Monroe's  administration. 

The  great  mass  of  the  old  court  party,  virarmly  and  passion- 
ately sustained  Clay  in  his  vote,  and  adhered  to  the  administra- 
tion of  which  he  formed  the  life  and  soul.  The  old  issues  in 
1827  were  completely  forgotten,  and  national  politics  were  dis- 
cussed with  an  ardor  unknown  in  Kentucky  since  the  war  fever 
of  1812.  It  quickly  became  obvious  that  in  this  new  issue,  the  old 
court  party  were  losing  their  preponderance  in  the  state.  The 
unpopular  name  of  Adams  told  heavily  against  them,  and  the 
sword  of  JadLson  and  the  glory  of  New  Orleans,  were  thrown 
into  the  scale. 

Both  parties  prepared  for  the  great  contest  of  1828  in  Ken- 
tucky, with  intense  interest;  Their  gubernatorial  election  came 
off*  in  August,  and  the  old  oourt  party,  which  had  now  assumed 
the  name  of  "National  Republican,"  selected  General  Thomas 
Metcalfe  as  their  candidate  for  governor,  while  the  opposite  party 
adopted  the  popular  name  of  "  Democratic  Republicans,"  selected 
William  T.  bany,  the  late  chief  justice  of  the  new  court,  as  their 
candidate.  Metcalfe  had  commenced  life  as  a  stone  mason,  and 
t^  the  energy  of  his  character,  had  risen  to  honor  and  distinction. 
He  had  been  a  representative  in  congress  for  nearly  ten  years, 
imd  was  possessed  of  great  personal  popularity.  After  an  active 
canvass  Metcalfe  was  elect^  by  a  small  mcy  ority,  but  the  oppo- 
site party  carried  their  lieutenant  governor  and  a  minority  of  the 
legislature,  and  it  was  obvious  thistt  they  had  a  miyority  of  the 
votes  in  their  ranks. 

At  the  November  election  Jackson  carried  the  state  by  a 
majority  of  eight  thousand,  and  Adams  was  beaten  in  the  United 
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States  by  an  oyerwbelming  vote.  Al&ongli  Clay  was  not  directly 
involved  in  this  issue,  yet  the  weight  of  the  popular  verdict  fell 
heavily  upon  him.  The  party  that  had  supported  Adams  in  the 
United  States  instantly  rallied  upon  Clay,  and  organized  for 
another  struggle  in  1832,  against  Jackson,  who  would  certainly  be 
a  candidate  for  re-election.  With  CIot  directly  before  the  people, 
the  "National  Republican"  party  in  Kentucky,  felt  confident  of 
regaining  their  ascendency  in  the  State.  His  brilliant  eloquence, 
his  courage,  his  energy  of  character,  his  indomitable  spirit, 
made  him  a  fit  competitor  for  Jackson,  who  possessed  some  of  the 
same  qualities  in  an  equal  degree.  During  the  conflicts  of  1829 
and  1830,  the  Jackson  supremacy  was  maintained  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  in  the  delegates  to  Congress,  but  in  the  fall  of  1831,  the 
"Clay  party"  as  it  was  called  by  many,  obtained  a  msgority  in 
the  legislature,  and  this  was  strikingly  made  manifest  to  the 
Union  by  the  election  of  Clay  to  the  senate  of  &e  United  States. 
A  msgority  of  the  congressional  delegation,  however,  were  still  of 
the  "  Democratic"  or  Jaekson  party,  and  it  was  uncertain  which 
party  had  obtained  a  migority  of  the  popular  vote. 

The  great  contest  of  1832  came  on.  Jackson  and  Clay  were 
competitors  for  the  presidency,  and  Kentucky  had  to  choose  a 
successor  to  Metcalfe  in  the  gubernatorial  chair.  Judge  Buckner 
was  the  candidate  selected  by  the  ^Nationals,"  and  &eathitt  by 
the  "Democrats"  or  Jackson  party.  Great  efforts  were  made  by 
both  parties,  and  Breathitt  was  elected  by  more  than  one  thousand 
votes.  Immense  rejoicings  upon  one  side,  and  bitter  mortifica- 
tion upon  the  other,  were  occasioned  by  this  result.  But  the 
"Nationals"  instantly  called  a  convention,  which  was  nume* 
rously  attended,  and  organized  for  a  decisive  struggle  in  No- 
vember, with  a  spirit  exasperated,  but  not  cowed  by  their  recent 
defeat.  The  "Democrats"  or  "Jackson  party"  also  held  a  con- 
vention, and  it  became  obvious  that  the  preliminary  trial  of 
strength  in  August,  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  decisive  conflict 
which  was  to  come  off  in  mvember.  The  intervening  months 
were  marked  by  prodigious  activity  on  both  sides,  and  the  excite^ 
ment  became  so  engrossing,  that  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  were 
drawn  into  the  vortex.  The  result  was  a  signal  and  overwhelm- 
ing triumph  of  the  "National  Republicans."  The  popular  ma- 
jority exceeded  seven  thousand,  and  the  party  which  then 
triumphed  has  held  uninterrupted  possession  of  political  power 
in  the  State  ever  since.  But  although  the  triumph  of  Clay  was 
signal  in  Kentucky,  he  was  totally  defeated  by  Jackson  in  the 
general  election,  and  that  popular  chieftain  was  re-elected  by  a 
great  mfyority. 

National  politics  have  almost  entirely  engrossed  the  attention 
of  Kentucky  since  the  termination  of  the  great  relief  struggle. 
Her  domestic  history  since  1827,  is  so  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  general  government,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  subjects  which  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  the  people,  without  entering  into  details  forbidden  by 
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ibe  plan  of  an  outline  sketch  like  the  present.  A  few  events 
belonging  exclusively  to  her  domestic  history  may  be  briefly 
noticed. 

The  fate  of  the  Commonwealth's  Bank,  and  the  replevin  laws 
connected  with  it,  was  sealed  by  the  triumph  of  the  old  court 
party.  The  latter  were  repealed,  and  the  former  was  gradually 
extinguished  by  successive  acts  of  the  legislature,  which  directed 
that  its  paper  should  be  gradually  burned,  instead  of  being  re- 
issued. In  a  veiy  few  years  its  paper  disappeared  from  circula- 
tion, and  was  replaced  by  the  paper  of  the  United  States'  Bank, 
of  which  two  branches  had  been  established  in  Kentucky,  the 
one  at  Lexington  and  the  other  at  Louisville.  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  great  Jackson  party  of  the  United  States  to  destroy  this 
institution  entirely,  and  the  re-election  of  Jackson  in  1832,  sealed 
its  doom.  It  became  obvious  to  all  that  its  charter  would  not  be 
renewed,  and  the  favorite  policy  of  that  party  was  to  establish 
state  banks  throughout  the  Union,  to  supply  its  place. 

As  soon  as  it  became  obvious  that  the  charter  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  would  not  be  renewed,  the  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky, at  its  sessions  of  1833  and  1834,  estaUished  the  Bank  of 
Kentucky,  the  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Bank  of 
Louisville,  the  first  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  the  second  with 
a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  the  tiiird  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000. 
The  result  of  this  simultaneous  and  enormous  multiplication  of 
state  banks  throughout  the  United  States,  consequent  upon  the 
fall  of  the  National  Bank,  was  vastly  to  increase  the  quantity  of 

Eaper  money  afloat,  and  to  stimulate  the  wildest  spirit  of  specu- 
ttion.  The  nominal  prices  of  all  commodities  rose  with  por- 
tentous rapidity,  and  states,  cities  and  individuals,  embarked 
heedlessly  and  with  feverish  ardor  in  schemes  of  internal  im- 
provement, and  private  speculation,  upon  the  most  gigantic  scale. 
During  the  years  of  1835  and  1836,  tne  history  of  one  State  is 
the  history  of  all.  All  rushed  into  the  market  to  borrow  money, 
and  eagerly  projected  plans  of  railroads,  canals,  slack-water  navi- 
gation and  turnpike  roads,  far  beyond  the  demands  of  commerce, 
and  in  general  without  making  any  solid  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  accruing  interest,  or  reimbursement  of  the  principal. 
This  fabric  was  too  baseless  and  unreal  to  endure. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  all  the  banks  of  Kentucky  and  of  the 
Union  suspended  specie  payments.  Kentucky  was  then  in  the 
midst  of  a  scheme  of  internal  improvement,  upon  which  she  was 
spending  about  $1 ,000,000  annually,  embracing  the  construction  of 
turnpike  roads  and  the  improvement  of  her  rivers,  and  she  was 
eagerly  discussing  railroad  projects  upon  a  princely  scale.  Her 
citizens  were  generally  involved  in  private  speculations,  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  present  buoyant  prices  would  be  perma- 
nent, and  both  public  and  private  credit  had  been  strained  to  the 
utmost. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  legislature  of  1837  met,  and  legal- 
ized the  suspension  of  the  ba^oks,  reiUsing  to  compel  them  to 
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resume  spede  payments,  and  reflising  to  exact  the  forfeiture 
of  their  chart^s.  A  general  effort  was  made  by  banks,  goyem- 
ment  and  individuals,  to  relax  the  pressure  of  the  crisis,  as  much 
as  possible,  and  great  forbearance  and  moderation  was  exercised 
by  all  parties.  The  effect  was  to  mitigate  the  present  pressure, 
to  delay  the  day  of  redconing,  but  not  to  remove  the  evil.  Specie 
disappeared  fircxn  circulation  entirely,  and  the  smaller  coin  waa 
replaced  l^  pc^er  tickets,  issued  by  cities,  towns  and  individuals, 
having  a  local  currency,  but  worthless  beyond  the  range  of  their 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  banks  in  the  meantime  vrere  oon- 
ducted  with  prudence  and  ability*  They  forbore  to  press  their 
debtors  severely,  but  cautiously  and  gradually  lessened  their  dr- 
culation  and  increased  their  specie,  until  after  a  suspension  of 
rather  more  than  one  year>  they  ventured  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ment This  resumption  was  general  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  business  and  speculation  again  became  buoyant. 
The  latter  part  of  1888  and  nearly  the  whole  of  18d9,  witnessed 
an  activity  in  business,  and  a  fleeting  prosperity,  which -some- 
what resembled  the  feverish  ardor  of  1835  and  1886.  ^t  the 
fatal  disease  still  lurked  in  the  system,  and  it  was  the  hectic 
fiurii  of  an  uncured  malady,  not  the  ruddy  glow  of  health, 
which  deluded  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

In  the  autumn  of  1889,  there  was  a  second  general  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  eastern  banks. 
It  became  obvious  that  the  mass  of  debt  could  not  much  longer 
be  staved  off.  Bankruptcies  nmltiplied  in  every  direction.  All 
public  improvements  were  suspended;  many  states  were  unable 
to  pay  the  interest  of  their  respective  debts,  and  Kentucky  was 
compelled  to  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  her  direct  tax,  or  forfeit  her  in- 
tegrity. In  the  latter  part  of  1841,  and  in  the  year  1842,  the  tem- 
Sest  so  long  suspended,  burst  in  full  force  over  Kentucky.  The 
ockets  of  her  courts  groaned  under  the  enormous  load  of  law^ 
suits,  and  the  most  frightful  sacrifices  of  property  were  incurred 
by  forced  sales  under  execution.  All  at  once  the  long  forgotten 
cry  of  relief  again  arose  from  thousands  of  harassed  voters,  and 
a  new  project  of  a  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  like  the  old  one, 
was  agitated,  with  a  blind  and  fierce  ardor,  which  modied  at  the 
lessons  of  experience,  and  sought  present  relief  at  any  expense. 
This  revival  of  the  ancient  relief  party,  assumed  a  formidable 
appearance  in  the  elections  of  1842,  but  was  encountered  in  the 
legislature  with  equal  skill  and  firmness.  The  specific  measures 
of  the  relief  party  were  rejected,  but  liberal  concessions  wct© 
made  to  them  in  other  forms,  which  proved  satisfactory  to  the 
more  rational  members,  and  warded  off  the  fury  of  the  tempest 
which  at  first  threatened  the  most  mischievous  results.  The 
middle  term  of  the  circuit  courts  was  abolished.  The  magis- 
trates were  compelled  to  hold  four  terms  annually,  and  forbidden 
to  give  judgment  save  at  their  regulcur  terms.  The  existing  banks 
were  required  to  issue  more  paper,  and  give  certain  accommoda- 
tions for  a  longer  time  and  a  regular  apportionment.   These  con- 
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cessions  proved  satisfactory,  and  at  the  expense  of  vast  suifer- 
ing,  during  the  years  1843  and  1844,  society  gradually  assumed  a 
more  settled  and  prosperous  state. 

In  order  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  Buccession  of  diief  magis- 
trates, we  may  observe  that  judge  James  Clark,  was  elected  gov- 
ernor in  1886,  Robert  P.  Letcher  in  1840,  and  judge  William 
Owsley  in  1844.  The  first  will  be  recollected  as  the  circuit  judge 
who  first  had  the  hardihood  to  pronounce  the  relief  law  uncon- 
stitutional. The  last  was  a  member  of  the  old  court  of  appeals. 
Th«ir  successive  election  to  the  first  office  within  the  gift  of  the 
people,  wan  a  late  and  well  merited  reward  for  the  signal  ser- 
vices which  they  had  rendered  their  country,  at  a  period  when 
all  the  coiviervative  features  of  the  constitution,  were  tottering 
beneath  the  fury  of  a  revolutionary  tempest.  Governor  Letcher 
had  long  occupied  a  seat  in  congress,  and  had  inflexibly  opposed 
the  great  Jackson  party  of  the  Unioi^  in  its  imperious  sway. 

General  Harrison  was  before  the  people  as  a  presidential  can- 
didate, during  the  years  1836  and  1840,  when  both  Clark  emd 
Letcher  were  elected,  and  was  warmly  supported  by  that  party 
in  Kentucky,  which  successively  bore  the  name  of  "  Anti-relief,'* 
"Old  Court,"  "National  RepubUcan"  and  "Whig."  When  Ows- 
ley wad  a  candidate  in  1844,  Clay  was  again  before  the  people 
as  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  chair,  and  was  opposed  by 
James  K.  Polk,of  Tennessee*  a  member  of  the  old  Jackson  party, 
which  had  assumed  the  popular  title  of  '*  Democratic  Republi- 
can." Clay  was  supported  as  usual  in  Kentucky,  with  intense 
and  engrossing  ardor,  and  obtained  its  electoral  vote  bv  a  ma- 
jority exceeding  nine  thousand.  He  was  supported  by  the  whig 
party  of  the  Union,  with  a  warmth  of  personal  devotion,  which 
nas  seldom  been  witnessed,  and  was  never  surpassed  in  the 
annals  of  popular  government.  Parties  were  so  equally 
balanced,  that  the  result  was  in  doubt  to  the  last  moment,  and 
was  finally  decided  by  the  state  of  New  York,  which  out  of 
nearly  500,000  votes  cast,  gave  Polk  a  plurality  over  Clay  of  less 
than  6000. 

The  great  national  issue  involved  in  this  election,  was  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  Polk  was  the  champion 
of  the  party  in  favor  of  annexation,  and  Clay  opposed  it  as  tend- 
ing to  involve  the  country  in  foreign  war  and  internal  discord. 
This  tenden<^  was  vehemently  denied  by  the  adversaries  of 
Clay,  and  annexation  was  accomplished  by  the  election  of  Polk. 
Foreign  war  has  already  followed  in  the  train,  and  internal  dis- 
cord seems  slowly  upheaving  its  dbmal  front,  among  the  States 
of  the  confederacy. 

With  the  year  1844,  we  close  this  sketch.  The  war  with 
Mexico  which  grew  out  of  the  policy  then  adopted,  is  still 
raging,  and  the  spirit  of  indefinite  territorial  aggrandizement 
which  then  triumphed,  has  not  yet  developed  its  consequences. 
A  brief  record  or  the  past  is  here  presented.  The  dcurkening 
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shadows  of  coming  events,  present  a  dim  and  troubled  prospect, 
which  we  leave  to  the  pencil  of  the  future  historian. 


W«^«^>M^>^^MAAAMAAAAA/NM^AM# 


In  the  foregoing  ^  Outline  History,"  reference  has  necessarily 
been  made  and  considerable  space  devoted  to  the  poKtleal  traiuK 
actions  that  occurred  in  Kentucky  previously  to  her  admission 
into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State.  That  there  were  at 
that  time  two  rival  parties  for  popular  favor,  is  obvious  from 
what  has  been  already  written ;  and  that  their  rivalship  was  ohar- 
acterized  by  great  and  bitter  personal  animosity,  is  no  less  Iraa. 
Angry  and  fierce  contests,  and  crimination  and  recHrimination 
maiiced  the  period,  and  the  temper  of  the  times  can  be  clearly 
discerned  from  the  nature  of  the  chatges  brought  on  one  side, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  repelled  by  the  othev.  lb. 
McClung,  the  writer  of  the  Outline  History,  has  given  a  summary 
of  die  frkcts,  as  stated  by  the  two  historiams  Mr.  Marshall  and 
Mr.  Butler,  as  he  understands  them,  but  declines  to  draw  any 
conclusion  from  tihem — leaving  that  to  the  reader's  judgment. 
The  principal  allegation  against  the  Honorable  John  Bmowir,  than 
a  conspicuous  member  of  Congress,  and  three  times  subsequently 
thereto  elected  a  senator  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
is,  that  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Muter,  he  communicated  liie  substanoe 
of  an  interview  between  himself  and  Gardoqui  in  comfidewXy  and 
that  he  afterwards  in  a  convention  held  at  Danville,  maintained 
an  ominous  silence  on  the  same  suti^ect.  This  seeming  secpeoy 
and  reserve  were  held  to  be  evidences  of  a  criminal  purpose,  and 
as  such  are  commented  upon  with  great  acrimony  by  the  first 
named  historian. 

Since  che  preparation  of  the  outline  history,  and  aft<»r  it  had 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  stereotypist,  attention  ha9  been 
called  to  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Madison,  which  disciosee 
the  fact  that  so  far  from  its  being  the  wish  of  Mr.  Brown  to  eon- 
ceal  the  interview  with  Gardoqui,  or  invest  it  with  mystery,  be 
communicated  it  at  the  time  to  Mr.  Madison  himself,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Virginia,  and  known  to  be  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  statesmen  and  purest  patriots  in  the  country  ;  and  tbskt 
whatever  of  reserve  may  have  appeared  in  his  communications 
or  manner  to  others,  was  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Madison  himself.  It  is  due  to  the  truth  of  history  that  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Madison  should  be  inserted  here.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
author  of  tfiis  work,  it  is  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  motives 
of  Mr.  Brown,  and  he  believes  it  will  be  generally  so  considered. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  James  Madison,  ex-president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  Mann  Butler,  Esq.,  (as  published  in  Appendix  to 
second  edition  of  Butler's  History  of  Kentucky,  page  518.) 

«'  MoirrrsLtts,  October  U,  1834. 
^DiUB  Sie:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  2Ut  uU.,  in  whjch  you  wish 
to  obtain  my  recollection  of  what  passed  between  Mr.  Brown  and  roe  in  1788  on 
tho  overtures  of  Gardoqui,  '  that  if  the  people  of  Kentucky  would  erect  them* 
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selves  into  an  Independeni  'State*  and  appoint  a  proper  person  to  negfotiate  with 
him,  lie  had  authoncy  for  that  purpose,  and  would  enter  into  an  arran^ment  with 
them  for  the  ezporUtion  of  their  produce  to  New  Orleans.* 

**  My  recolleotion,  with  which  reference  to  my  manuscript  papers  accord,  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  OTertnre  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Brown.  Nor  can  I  doubt 
that,  as  stated  by  him,  I  expressed  the  opii^on  and  apprehension  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  in  Kentucky,  might,  in  the  ezciteioent  theta,  be  mischievously  employed. 
This  view  of  the  subject  evidenlly  resulted  from  the  natural  and  known  impa- 
tience of  the  people  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi*  for  a  market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  exuberant  soil ;  from  the  distfuat  of  the  Federal  policy,  produced 
by  the  project  for  surrendering  the  use  of  that  river  (or  a  term  of  years ;  and  from 
a  coincidence  of  the  overture  in  point  of  tin>e,  with  the  plan  on  foot  for  consoli- 
dating the  Union  by  arming  it  with  pew  powers,  an  object,  to  embarrass  and 
defeat  which,  the  dismembering  aims  of  Spain  would  not  fail  to  make  the  most 
tempting  sacrifices,  and  to  spare  no  intiigues« 

*^  I  owe  it  to  Mr.  Brown,  with  whom  i  was  in  intimate  fliendship  when  we 
were  associated  in  nublie  life,  to  observe,  Ibal  I  always  regarded  him,  whilst 
steadily  attentive  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  as  duly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  Union,  and  anxious  for  its  pf08p<*rity.  I  pray  you  to  accept 
with  my  respects,  my  cordial  salutations. 

Signed  <«  JAMES  MADISON.'* 

'*  Makh  Butleb,  Bb^.'* 
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The  Con^ihulioo  of  Kentucky— like  that  of  the  United  States,  and  those,  also, 
of  all  the  Stales  of  the  Anglo  American  Union— distribates  among  three  depart- 
ments of  organic  sovereignty,  nil  the  political  powers  which  it  recognises  and 
(s«tabtbhe«i,  And  to  effectuate,  in  prat?tice,  the  theoretic  equilibrium  and  security 
coat^ni plated  by  thia  fundamental  partition  of  civil  authority,  it  not  only  declares 
^m  the  Lfigi^IaUire  shall  exercise  no  other  power  than  such  as  may  be  legisla- 
ttf©— the  Jndidary  no  other  than  tliat  which  is  judicial—nor  the  Executive  any 
#tl^r  ihan  siirh  as  ihall  be  exi^cutivt^  m  its  nature;  but  it  also,  to  a  conservative 
ext^nv,  Beciiff^a  the  relativi;  indiipendence  of  each  of  these  depositaries  of  power. 
If  <^oaTts  were  permittt^d  to  legi^laiej  or  the  legislature  were  suffered  not  only 
%o  preeeribe  the  mlo  of  dg-ht,  but  to  decide  on  the  constitutional  validity  of  its 
<jwn  acL^,  or  adjudicate  on  private  ri^rhta,  no  citizen  could  eiyoy  political  security 
ag^Tist  the  ignorance,  the  jiaRsionf*  or  the  tyranny  of  a  dominant  party:  And  if 
jttii^«n  were  dependent  fur  their  oflices  on  the  will  of  a  mere  leffislative  majority, 
their  timidity  and  aubaerrienco  mi^ht  often  add  judicial  sanction  to  nnconstitu- 
tiQtiml  enafitmenta,  and  thereby^  inati  rid  of  guarding  the  constitution  as  honest  and 
fearless  sentinels,  they  won  Iff  help  the  popular  majority  to  become  supreme,  and 
to  rule  capricioustyf  in  de5ance  of  all  the  fundamental  prohibitions  and  guaranties 
nf  ihe  people*a  organic  law.  As  the  ledslature  derives  its  being  and  authority 
fretn  the  constitulion,  which  ii  upcessanly  supreme  and  inviolable,  no  legislative 
Tict  prohibited  by  any  of  its  provisiune,  can  be  law  i  and,  consequently,  as  it  is  the 
province  of  the  judiciary,  acting  as*  the  organ  of  the  judicial  function  of  popular 
sovereignty,  to  declare  and  adnimiBtet  the  law  in  every  judicial  case,  it  must  be 
the  doty,  as  well  as  pri^^ilege*  of  every  court  to  disreffard  every  lej^slative  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  ^st  a  nullity,  and  thus  maintain  the  practical  supremacy 
aud  inviolability  of  the  fundamental  law.  Bat  the  will  to  do  so,  whenever  proper, 
ia  tts  neceasary  as  the  power ;  and,  therefore,  the  constitution  of  Kentucky  pro- 
vider that  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  also  of  inferior  courts,  shall  be 
entitled  to  hold  their  offices  during-  trooJ  behavior;  and,  moreover,  provides  that 
no  judge  9 hall  bo  subject  to  removal  otherwise  than  by  impeachment,  on  the  trial 
of  which  there  can  be  no  conviction,  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate— or  by  the  address  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  two-thirds  of  each 
branch  concurring  therein. 

Tiie  first  constttuttoQ  of  Kentucky,  which  commenced  its  operation  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1793,  also  prohibited  the  legislature  from  reducing  a  judge's  salary  du- 
ring his  continuance  in  office.  But  the  present  constitution,  adopted  in  1799, 
contains  no  such  prohibition.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  which  of  these  con- 
stitutions, is  most  consistent  with  the  avowed  theory  of  both  as  to  judicial  inde- 
pendence ;  for,  certainly,  there  can  be  no  sufficient  assurance  of  judicial  indepen 
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dence,  when  the  salary  of  every  Judge  depends  on  the  will  of  a  legislatiye  majoritj 
of  the  law-makingr  department. 

But  to  secure  a  permanent  tribunal  for  adjudicatingr  on  the  constitutionality  of 
legislative  acts,  the  existing  constitution  of  Kentucky,  like  its  predecessor  io 
this  respect,  ordained  and  aSabUihed  **A  Suprcmic  Court,*'  and  vested  it  with  ul- 
timate jurisdiction.    Section  one  and  two  of  the  4th  article  reads  as  follows : 

"dso.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  tius  commonwealth,  both  as  to  matten  of  law  atwl 
equity,  shaU  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  which  ^udl  be  styled  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  G^naial  Atasambl^  may,  from  time  to  time,  eiecl  and  es- 
tablish. 

**dBc.  2.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided  for  in  tins  constitution 
shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  which  shall  be  oo-extennve  with  the  state,  under  such 
restrictions  and  rMulations,  not  repugnant  to  this  eoostitution,  as  may,  fixMn  time  to  time,  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

As  lonff  as  these  fundamental  provisions  shall  continue  to  be  authoritative,  there 
must  be  iii  Kentucky  &  judicial  tribunal  with  sppellate  jurisdiction  '^o-extensive 
with  the  State,"  and  co-ordinate  with  the  legislative  and  executive  departments* 
And  this  tribunal  being  established  by  the  constitution,  the  le^slature  can  neither 
abolish  it  nor  divest  it  of  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  theoretic  co^rdinacy  of  the 
organic  representatives  of  the  three  functions  of  all  political  sovereignty,  requires 
that  the  judicial  organ,  of  the  last  resort,  shall  be  as  permanent  and  inviolable  as 
the  constitution  itself.  The  great  end  of  the  constitution  of  Kentucky,  and  of 
every  good  constitution,  is  to  prescribe  salutary  Umits  to  the  inherent  power  of  nw 
meriecu  majorities.  Were  the  political  omnipotence  of  every  such  majority  either 
reasonable  or  safe,  no  constitutional  limitations  on  legislative  tt^7/  wouldf  be  ne- 
cessary or  proper.  Bui  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Kentucky  constitution  implies  that 
liberty,  justice  and  security,  (the  ends  of  all  just  government,)  require  many  such 
fundamenttil  restrictions :  And  not  only  to  prescribe  such  as  were  deemed  proper, 
but  more  especially  to  secure  their  efficacy,  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the  people  in 
adopting  a  constitution :  And,  to  assure  the  integrity  and  practical  supremacy  of 
these  restrictions,  they  determined  that,  as  long  as  their  constitution  iAiouId  last, 
there  should  be  a  tribunal,  the  judges  of  which  should  be  entitled  to  hold  Aeir 
offices  as  long  as  the  tribunal  itself  should  exist  and  they  should  behave  well  and 
continue  competent,  in  the  judgment  of  as  many  as  one-third  of  each  branch  of  the 
legislature,  on  an  address,  or  of  one-third  of  the  senate,  on  an  impeachment :  And, 
to  prevent  evasion,  they  have  provided  that,  whilst  an  incumbent  judge  of  the 
Appellate  Court  may  be  removed  from  his  office  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  two-thirds, 
neither  the  appellate  tribunal,  nor  the  office  itself,  shall  be  subject  to  legislative 
abolition. 

There  is  a  radical  difference  in  the  stability  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts. 
The  first  is  constitutional — the  last  is  only  statutory.  As  the  constitution  itself 
establishes  the  Court  of  Appeals,  this  tribunal  can  be  abolished  by  a  change  of  the 
constitution  alone.  But  as  the  circuit  courts  are  established  by  statute,  the  su- 
pireme  power,  that  is,  a  legislative  majority,  may  i^epeal  it,  and  thereby  abolish 
these  courts ;  and,  of  course,  the  office  of  judge  ceases  with  the  abolition  of  his 
court.  It  would  be  certainly  incompatible  wiui  the  genius  of  the  constitution  to 
abolish  the  circuit  courts,  merely  to  get  clear  of  the  incumbent  fudges:  Yet,  ae 
the  Dower  to  abolish  exists,  the  motive  of  the  abolition  cannot  judicially  affisct  the 
validity  of  the  act.  And,  as  the  organization  of  inferior  courts  is  deferred,  by  the 
constitution,  to  legislative  experience  and  discretion ;  and  as,  moreover,  a  new 
system  of  such  courts  may  ofien  be  usefully  substituted  for  one  found  to  be  inel- 
igible, the  legislature  ought  not  to  be  restrained  from  certain  melioratioB,  by  a 
fear  of  shaking  the  stability  of  the  judiciary.  The  constitutional  inviolability  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  may  rectify  the  errors  of  &e  inferior  tribunal,  may 
sufficiently  assure  judicial  independence  and  rectitude. 

The  fundamental  immutability  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Hie  value  of  the  du- 
rable tenure  by  which  the  judges  hold  their  offices,  have  been  impressively  illus- 
trated in  the  history  and  results  of  *Hhe  reUef  sysiem^^  and  resulting  "o/tf  and  new 
enurl,'*^  which  agitated  Kentucky  almost  to  convulsion  for  several  years— the  most 
preenant  and  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  State.  That  system  of  legislative 
*^reuef,^  as  it  was  miscalled,  was  initiated' in  1817-18,  by  retrospective  prolonga- 
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tioDS  of  replevins,  of  jodgrmetilB  and  declrees— and  it  ^pras  maturtd,  in  1830,  by 
the  establishment  of  the  sank  of  the  Cominonwealth,  without  either  capital  or  the 
guaranty  of  state  credit,  and  by  subsidiary  enactments  extending  replevins  to  two 
years  in  all  cases  in  which  the  creditor  should  (ail  to  endorse  on  his  exeention  his 
consent  to  take,  at  its  nominal  valae,  local  bank  paper  greatly  de|>Teciated.  The 
object  of  the  legislature,  in  establishing  such  a  bank,  and  in  enacting  such  co-op- 
eratiTe  statutes  as  those  just  alluded  to,  was  to  enable  debtors  to  pay  their  debts 
in  nuich  less  than  theiir  value,  by  virtually  compelling  creditors  to  accept  much 
lees,  or  incur  the  hazards  of  indefinite  and  vexatious  delays. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  thongh  generally  doub^ 
ed,  was  sustained  by  many  judicial  recognitions  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Kentucky,  and  finally  bv  an  express  decision  in  which  the  then  judges  (Robert- 
ton,  chief  justice,  and  Underwood  and  Nicholas,  judges)  without  expressing  their 
own  opinions,  deferred  to  tiiose  inddental  reeoffmtione  by  their  predecessors,  and 
also  to  the  opinion  of  ^e  Supreme  Court  of  me  United  States,  in  the  case  of 
Craig  vs.  Midteuri,  in  which  that  court  defined  a  *^  bitt  of  credit^^  prohibited  by 
the  national  constitution,  to  be  a  bill  issued,  as  currency,  by  a  Stsle  and  on  the 
eredH  of  the  Stated  The  notes  of  ^e  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  though  issued 
by  and  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  were  not  issued  on  the  credit  of 
^e  State,  but  expressly  on  the  exclusive  credit  of  a  nominal  capital  dedicated 
by  the  charter-^-and  this  known  foct  produced  the  rapid  depreciation  of  those 
notes ;  and,  consequently,  the  same  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  affirmed 
the  said  decision  of  the  Appellate  Court  of  Kentuckr,  as  it  was  compelled  to  do 
by  its  own  authority,  in  Craig  vs.  Missouri,  unless  it  had  overruled  so  much  of 
that  decision  as  declared  that  it  was  an  indispensable  characteristic  of  aprohib- 
ited  ''  bill  of  credit,"  that  it  should  be  issued  on  the  credit  cf  the  StaU,  lliere  is 
much  reason  fo>  doubting  the  correctness  of  these  decisions  by  the  national 
judidary — and,  if  they  be  maintained,  there  is  good  cause  for  apprehending  that 
uie  beneficent  policy  of  the  interdiction  of  State  bills  of  credit  may  be  entirely 
frustrated,  and  the  constitutional  prohibition  alto^ther  paralysed  or  eluded. 

When  the  validity  of  the  statutes  retrospectively  extending  replevins,  was 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  three  iud^  then  consntuting  that  court, 
(Messrs.  Boyle,  chief  justice,  and  Owsley  and  Mills,  judges,)  delivered  separate 
opinions,  all  concurring  in  the  conclusion  ^t  those  statutes,  $ofor  a»  they  retr(>' 
acted  on  contracts  depending  for  their  ^eet  on  the  law  of  Kentuchf^  were  incon- 
sistent with  that  clause  in  the  federal  constitution,  which  prohibits  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  states  in  the  union  from  passing  any  act  **  imjitairing  the 
obligation  of  contracis^^^  and  also,  of  course,  with  the  similar  provision  in  the 
constitution  of  Kentucky,  inhibiting  any  such  enactment  by  the  legislature  of 
this  State.  A  more  grave  and  eventful  question  could  not  have  been  presented 
lo  the  court  for  its  umpirage.    It  subjected  to  a  severe,  but  decisive  ordeal,  the 

Sersonal  integrity,  firmness  and  intelligence  of  the  judges,  and  the  yalue  of  that 
egree  of  judicial  independence  and  stability  contemplated  bv  the  constitution. 
The  question  involved  was  new  and  vexed ;  and  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
State  had  approved,  and  were,  as  they  seemed  to  think,  vitally  interested  in 
maintaining  their  constituent  power  to  enact  such  remedial  statutes. 

Under  this  accumulated  burthen  of  responsibiliw,  however,  the  court  being  of 
the  opinion  that  the  acts  impaired  the  obligation  of  contracts  made  in  Kentucky 
antecedently  to  their  date,  honestly  and  firmly  so  decided,  without  hesitation  or 
dissent.  l*he  court  argued,  1st.  Tiiat  every  valid  contract  had  two  kinds  of  obli- 
gation— ^the  one  moral,  the  other  legal  or  civil ;  that  the  fundamental  interdicts 
applied  to  the  legal  obligation  only,  because,  as  moral  obligations  are  as  immuta- 
ble as  the  laws  of  God,  and  depend  on  the  consciences  of  men,  and  therefbre 
cannot  be  impaired  by  human  legislation  or  power— consequently,  it  would  be 
ridiculously  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  constitution  intended  to  interdict  that 
which,  vfithout  any  interdiction,  could  not  be  done.  3d.  That,  as  moral  obliga- 
tion results  from  the  sanctions  of  natural  law,  so  civil  obligation  arises  from  the 
sanctions  of  human  law ;  that,  whenever  the  laws  of  society  will  not  uphold  nor 
enforce  a  contract,  that  contract  possesses  no  civil  obligation,  but  may  be  alone 
morally  obligatory ;  that  the  obligation,  whether  moral  or  civil,  is  the  chain*  tie, 
or  ligature,  which  binds,  coerces,  persuades,  or  obl^es  the  obli|[or;  that  all  civil 
obligation,  therefore,  springs  from  and  is  regulated  by  the  punitory  or  remedial 
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power  of  h^inaa  law ;  tliat  the  destruction  or  withdrawal  of  all  Moh  power, 
must  annihilate  all  merelj  civil  obli^tion ;  that,  coosequently,  that  which  im- 
pairs such  power  must,  to  the  same  extent,  impair  such  obligation;  and,  that, 
whatever  renders  the  remedial  agency  of  the  law  less  certain,  effectual  or  valna* 
ble,  impairs  it ;  and,  also,  necessarily  impairs,  therefore,  the  obligation  which  it 
creates.  3d..  That  the  civil  obligation  of  a  contract  depends  on  the  law  of  the 
place  when  and  where  it  is  made ;  and  that  any  subsequent  legislation  that 
essentially  impairs  the  legal  remedy  for  maintaining  or  enforcing  that  contract, 
must,  consequently,  so  far,  impair  its  legal  obligation,  4th.  "niat,  if  a  retro- 
aetive  extension  of  replevin  from  three  months  to  two  years,  would  not  impair 
the  obligation  of  a  contract  made  under  the  shorter  replevin  law,  the  like  prolon- 
gation to  one  hundred  years  would  not  impair  the  obligation;  and,  if  this  would 
not,  the  abrogation  of  all  legal  remedy  could  not.  5th.  Thai  it  is  impoasibk  thai 
kgiilaium  can  dettroy  or  impair  the  U^al  obligation  of  eontracU^  otherwiu  than  by 
optTcUing  ou  the  le^al  remcdiei  for  erfordng  them ;  and,  that,  consequently,  any 
legislation  retro-actively  and  essentially  deteriorating  legal  remedy,  as  certainly 
aiMl  essentially  impairs  the  legal  obligation  of  all  contracts  on  which  it  so  retro- 
acts:  And,  finally,  therefore,  that  the  retrospective  extension  of  replevin  in 
Kentucky,  was  unconstitutional  and  void. 

Unanswerable  and  conclusive  as  this  mere  skeleton  of  the  court's  argnment 
may  be,  yet  the  decision  excited  a  great  outcry  against  the  judges.  Their 
authori^  to  disregard  a  lejgislative  act  as  unconstitutional  was,  by  many>  denied, 
and  they  were  denounced  as  ''u«u»ver#,— /^mn^, — king$,"    At  the  succeeding 


session  of  the  legislature,  in  the  fall  of  1823,  a  long,  verbose,  and  empty  pre- 
amble and  resolutions,  for  addressing  them  out  of  office,  were  reported  by  John 
Rowan,  to  which  the  judges  responded  fully  and  most  effectually.  But  after 
^n  able  and  boisterous  debate,  the  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a 
majority  less  than  two-thirds.  The  judges — determined  to  gtand  or  fall  by  the 
comUiuUon — ^refused  to  abdicate.  At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  in 
1824,  there  then  being  a  still  larger  majority  against  the  judges  and  their  de- 
cision,—^ not  quite  two-thirds, — the  dominant  party  now  became  furious  and 
reckless,  passed  an  act,  mis-entitled  *'  an  act  to  reorganize  the  Court  of  Appeals ;'' 
the  object  and  effect  of  which,  if  sustained,  were  to  abolish  the  ^^old^^  constitu- 
tional ^^couriy^^  and  substitute  a  **new^^  legislative  ^^  court.^^  The  minority  in 
that  legislature  united  in  a  powerful  protest  against  the  '*  reorganizing  act,** 
which,  on  the  presentation  of  it  to  the  house  of  representatives  by  George  Rob- 
ertson, by  whom  it  was  written,  was,  unceremoniously,  ordered  to  be  entered  on 
the  journal  of  that  house,  without  being  read*  A  copy,  however,  which  was 
read  in  the  senate,  was  refused  a  place  on  the  journal  ot  that  body, — and  a  **  new 
court "  senator,  coming  into  the  other  house  immediately  afterwards,  and  there 
learning  that  the  protest  had,  unheard,  been  admitted  to  the  journal  of  that  house, 
told  Mr.  Rowan  that  it  was  "/Ae  (few/,"  and  if  embalmed  in  the  record,  wou]<l 
blow  »*  the  new  court  party  sky  highJ*'*  Whereupon,  a  reconsideration  was  mo- 
ved, and  the  memorable  document  was  kicked  out  of  that  house  also.  But  it 
could  not  be  strangled.  It  lived  and  triumphed.  It  was  published  as  an  unan- 
swerable text,  ana  rallied  and  electrified  the  friends  of  the  constitution,  order, 
and  justice. 

The  "  new  court "  (consisting  of  William  T.  Barry,  chief  justice,  and  Jamea 
Hag;gin,  John  Trimble,  and  Rezin  H.  Davidge,  judges,)  took  unauthorized  pos- 
session of  the  papers  and  records  in  the  office  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  appointed 
Francis  P.  Blair,  clerk,  and  attempted  to  do  business  and  decide  some  causes, 
their  opinions  on  which,  were  published  by  Thomas  B.  Monroe,  in  a  small  duo- 
decimo volume,  which  has  never  been  regarded  or  read  as  authority.  The  judges 
of  the  constitutional  Court  of  Appeals  were  thus  deprived,  without  their  consent, 
of  the  means  of  discharging  official  duties  properly ;  and,  the  people  not  know- 
ing whether  the  ^*oId*'  or  the  '*new  court'*  was  the  constitutional  tribunal  of 
revision,  some  appealed  to  the  one,  and  some  to  the  other.  In  this  perplexing  cri- 
sis of  judicial  anarchy,  the  only  authoritative  arbiter  was  the  ultimate  sovereign — 
the  freemen  of  the  Stale  at  the  polls.  To  that  final  and  only  tribunal,  therefore, 
both  parties  appealed ;  and  no  period,  in  the  history  of  Kentucky,  was  ever  more 
pregnant,  or  marked  with  more  excitement,  or  able  and  pervading  discussion, 
than  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  annual  elections  in  the  year  1825. 
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TIm  portantOQS  agony  resokad  in  the  eleotioB,  to  the  house  of  representatiree,  of 
a  deeisiTe  majority  in  favor  of  the  **  old  coart,*'  and  ag^nst  the  constitutionality 
of  the  "  new  eoort.*'  Bat  only  one-third  of  the  senators  having  passed  the  orde^ 
of  that  election,  a  small  ^*  new  cowrC*  majority  still  remained  in  the  senate ;  and, 
disregrardinff  the  snbmission  of  the  question  to  the  votes  of  the  people,  that  little 
majonty  refused  to  repeal  the  *'  reorffanizing  act,'*  or  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  tfae  '*  old  court,'*  'rhis  unexnected  and  perilous  contumacy,  brought  the  antag- 
onist parties  to  the  brink  of  a  bloody  reyoluti(m.  For  months  the  commonwealu 
was  trembling  on  the  crater  of  a  heaving  volcano.  But  the  considerate  prudence 
of  the  **  old  court  party"  prevented  an  eruption,  by  forbearing  to  resort  to  force 
to  restore  to  the  *'  old  court"  its  papers  and  records,  which  the  minority  guarded^ 
in  Blair*8  custody,  by  military  means — And,  also,  by  appealing,  once  more,  to  the 
constituent  body,  in  a  printed  manifesto  prepared  by  George  Robertson,  sispied 
by  the  members  constituting  the  minority  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  l^sla- 
ture,  and  exposing  the  incidents  of  the  controversy  and  the  conduct  of  the  defeated 
party.  The  result  of  this  last  appeal  was  a  majority  in  the  senate,  and  an 
augmented  maiority  in  the  house  of  representatives  in  favor  of  repealing  as 
unconstitutional,  the  **  act  to  reorganize  the  Court  of  Appeals."  That  act  was 
aecordingly  repealed  in  the  session  of  1896-7,  by  ^*  an  act  to  remove  the  uncon- 
sthationiu  obstmctiofts  which  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Court  oi 
Appeals,'*  passed  by  both  bouses  the  30th  December,  1826— IA«  g09emor*»  ebje^- 
Uom  fwtwiUManding.  The  ^<  new  court'*  vanished,  and  the  ^'  old  court,"  redeemed 
and  reinstated,  proceeded,  without  farther  question  or  obstruction,  in  the  discharge 
of  its  accustomed  datiea. 

As  soon  as  a  mnetuM  had  been  given  to  this  agitating  controversy,  John  Boyle, 
who  had  adhered  to  the  helm  throughout  the  storm  in  a  forlorn  hope  of  saving 
the  constitution,  resigned  the  ohief-jasticeehip  of  Kentucky,  and  Creorge  M,  Bibb, 
a  distinguished  ehafnpion  of  the  **  relief*'  and  ^*  new  court "  parties,  was,  by  a 
reUrf  governor  and  senate,  appointed  his  successor.  Owsley  and  Mills  retained 
their  seats  on  the  appellate  bench  until  the  fall  of  1828,Airhen  they  also  resigned, 
and,  being  re-nominated  by  Gov.  Metcalfe,  who  had  just  succeeded  Gov.  Desha, 
they  were  rejected  by  a  relief  senate,  and  George  Robertson  and  Joseph  R.  Un- 
derwood (both  "  anti-relief"  and  "  old  court")  were  appointed  to  succeed  them. 
Then  Bibb  forthwith  resigned,  and  there  being  no  chief  justice  until  near  the 
close  of  1839,  Uiese  two  Judges  constituted  the  court,  and,  during  that  year,  de- 
clared null  and  void  all  the  acts  and  decisions  of  the  ^*  new  court,"  and  disposed 
of  about  one  thousand  cases  on  the  docket  of  the  Court  of  Appeals;  In  December, 
1839,  Robertson  was  appointed  chief  justice,  and  Richard  A.  Buckner  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  And  thus,  once  more,  **  the  old  court "  was  complete, 
homogeneous  and  peaceful,  and  the  most  important  qaestion  that  could  engage 
the  councils  or  agitate  the  passions  of  a  state,  was  settled  finally,  and  settled 
right. 

This  memorable  contest  between  the  constitution  and  the  passions  of  a  popular 
majority — ^between  the  judicial  and  legislative  departm^ats— proves  the  efficacy  of 
KentucKy*s  constitutional  structure,  and  illustrates  the  reason  and  the  importance 
of  that  system  of  judicial  independence  which  it  guaranties.  It  demonstrates 
that,  if  the  appellate  judges  had  been  dependent  on  a  bare  majority  of  the  people 
or  their  representatives,  the  constitution  would  have  been  paralyzed,  justice 
dethroned,  and  property  subjected  to  rapine,  by  tumultuary  passions  and  numep* 
ical  power.  And  its  incidents  and  results  not  only  commena  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  livinff  and  unborn,  the  proscribed  judges  and  the  efficient  compatriots  who 
dedicated  their  time  and  talents  for  years  to  the  rescue  of  the  constitution,  but 
also,  impressively  illustrate  the  object  and  efficacy  of  the  fundamental  limitations 
in  the  will  of  the  majority—that  is,  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  reason  over  pas- 
non— of  truth  over  error-— which,  in  popular  governments,  is  the  sure  offspring, 
onfyj  of  time  and  sober  deliberation,  which  it  is  the  object  of  constitutional  checks 
to  ensore. 

As  first  and  now  organized,  the  Court  of  Appeals  consists  of  three  judges,  one 
of  whom  is  commissioned  ^^Mrf  juBiiee  qf  Kentucky. ^^  In  the  year  1801,  the 
number  was  increased  to  foar,  and  Thomas  Todd  (who  had  been  clerk  of  that 
court,  and  in  the  year  1807  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States)  was  the  first  who  was  appointed  fourth  judge.    In  the  year  1813^ 
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the  iramber  was  prospeetiTelT  i^veed  to  three;  and,  all  the  incumbents  having 
Immediately  leaigned,  two  of  them  (Boyle  and  Logan)  wete  instantly  re-com- 
mlSBioned,  and  Robert  Trimble,  who  wait  commissioned  by  Got.  Shelby,  haying 
declined  to  accept,  Owsley,  who  had  been  one  of  the  four  Judges  who  had  ne- 
Mgned,  was  afterwards  also  re-commissioned ;  and  ever  since  that  time,  the  court 
has  consisted  of  three  judgee  only. 

AH  the  judges  hare  always  received  e^ual  salaries.  At  first  ^e  salary  of  each 
Judge  was  $666.66.  In  the  year  1801,  it  was  increased  to  1^3.33 ;  in  the  year 
1606,  to  91000 ;  in  the  year  1815,  to  flflOO ;  in  the  year  1837,  to  #2000 ;  and  in 
&e  year  1843,  it  was  reduced  to  $1500.  During  the  prevalence  of  ^e  paper  of 
^e  Bank  of  tiie  Commonwealth,  the  salaries  were  paid  in  that  currency,  which 
was  so  much  depreciated  as,  for  some  time,  to  reduce  the  value  of  each  salary  to 
about  9750. 

The  follo#in^  is  a  chronological  eatalo^e  of  the  names  of  all  who  have  been 
judges  of  the  Appellate  Court  of  Kentucky: 


Hany  Innis, 
Qeoige  Muter, 
Thomtts  Todd, 
FeltKGrahdy, 
Mima  Edwards, 
George  M.  Bibb, 


CfllXlf  SWnCKB, 


eom»  June  98, 1798 
"  Deev  7,  1799 
<*  Dee.  13,  1906 
««  A^l  11,  1607 
^  Jan.  6,  1806 
««    May  30,  1809 


John  BcjU,  cmt.  M^eh  90, 1810 

GeergeM.BHib,*  ««  Jan.  6,1997 
Geotffe  Bdbertrai,  **  Deo.  94, 1999 
E.  M.  Ewing,  ^    Apnl  7,  1943 

Thofe.  A.  MarskaH,    ««    Itme    1, 1847 


Beq.  Sebastian, 
Caleb  Wallace^ 
Thomas  Todd, 
Felix  Grundy, 
Ninian  Edwards, 
Robert  Trimble, 
William  Loffan,* 
George  ^,  Sibb, 
John  Boyle, 
William  Logan, 
James  Clark, 


com.  June 

*«  June 

"  Dec 

"  Dee. 

"  Dec. 

"  April 

"  Jan, 

"  Jan. 

"  April 

"  Jan. 

"  M'ch 


98,1793 
28,  1793 
19,  1801 

10,  1806 
13,  1806 
13,  1807 

11,  1808 
31,  1808 

1,  1809 
90, 1810 
99, 1810 


William  Owsley, 
John  Rowan,  *^ 

Benjamin  Mills,  ** 
George  Robertson,  '* 
Jos.  R.  Underwood,  ^ 
Richard  A.  Buckner,  '* 
Samuel  S.  Nicholas,  '* 
Bphraim  M.  Ewing,  ^ 
Thos.  A.  Marshall,  '< 
Daniel  Breck,  '< 

James  Simpson,        ** 


April  8,  1810 
Jan.  14,  1819 
Feb.  16,  1890 
Dec.  94,  1828 
Dee.  24,  1828 
Dec  91,  1829 
Dec.  93,  1831 
March  5,  1835 
M'oh  18,  1835 
April  7,1843 
June     7,  1847 


•BetifB^  JaiMAry  30, 180a 


Of  the  chief  Justices,  Mutet,  Boyle,  and  Robertson  were  in  commission,  collec- 
tively, about  41  years— Muter  for  about  11,  Boyle  16,  and  Robertson  nearly  14 
years ;  and  of  all  the  justices  of  the  court,  Logan,  Mills,  and  Owsley  held  their 
stations  longest. 

In  the  year  1803,  Muter,  verv  poor  and  rather  superannuated,  was  induced  to 
resiflrn  by  a  promise  of  an  annuity  of  $300,  which,  beiuff  guarantied  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature  in  good  fkith,  was  complained  of  as  an  odious  and  unconstitutiona] 
^ frwufon^*^  and  was  taken  away  by  a  repeaTinff  act  of  the  next  year. 

Under  the  first  constitution  of  1799,  the  appellate  iudges  were  required  to  state 
in  their  opinions  such  facts  and  authorities  as  should  be  necessary  to  expose  the 
principle  of  each  decision.  But  no  mode  of  reporting  the  decisions  was  provided 
by  legislative  enactment  until  1815,  when  the  governor  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  reporter.  Previously  to  that  time,  James  Hughes,  an  eminent  **  land  lawyer/* 
had,  at  his  own  expense,  published  a  volume  of  the  decisions  of  the  old  District 
Court  of  Kentucky  whilst  an  integral  portion  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Kentucky,  rendered  in  suits  for  land— commencing  in  1785  and  end- 
ing in  1801 :  Achilles  Sneed,  cierk  of  the  CoUrt  of  Appeals,  had,  in  1805,  under 
the  authority  of  that  court,  published  a  small  volume  of  miscellaneous  opinions, 
•copied  from  the  court's  order  book ;  and  Martin  D.  Hardin,  a  distinfruished 
lawyer,  had,  in  1810,  published  a  volume  of  the  decisions  from  1805  to  1808,  at 
ihe  instance  of  the  court  in  execution  of  a  legislative  injunction  of  1807,  requiring 
the  judges  to  select  a  reporter.  George  M.  Bibb  was  the  first  reporter  appointed 
tiy  the  Governor.    His  reports,  in  four  volumes,  include  opinions  from  18 —  to 
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18^  Alexander  K.  Marshall,  William  Littell,  Thomae  B.  Monroe,  John  J. 
Marshal),  James  Dana,  and  Benjamin  Monroe  were,  successively,  s4>pointed,  and 
reported  afterwards.  The  reports  of  the  first,  are  in  three  volume8-*-o/  the  second, 
in  six-^of  the  Uiird«  in  seven— of  the  fourth,  in  seven— of  the  fifth,  in  nine— -and 
the  last,  who  is  yet  the  reporter,  hss  published  seven  volumes.  Consequently, 
there  are  now  forty-six  volumes  of  reported  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Kentucky.  Of  these  renorts,  Hardin's,  Bibb%  and  Dana's  are  most  accurate-— 
Littell's,  Thomas  B.  Monroe's  and  Ben.  Monroe's  next.  Those  of  both  the 
Marshall's  are  signally  incorrect  and  deficient  in  executioo.  Dana's  in  execution 
and  in  the  character  of  the  cases,  areffenerally  deemed  t^e  best.  Of  the  decis* 
ions  in  Dana,  it  has  been  reported  of  Judge  Story  that  he  said  they  wera,  the  best 
in  the  UnioD— and  of  Chancellor  Kent,  that  he  said  he  knew  no  -state  decisions 
iwperior  to  thera.  And  that  eminent  jurist,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Commenta- 
ries, has  made  &e<]aent  reference  to  opinions  of  chief  justice  Robertson,  and  has 
eomraended  tfiem  m  very  flattering  terms. 

The  comprehensive  jurisdiction  of  the  court  imposes  upon  it  duties  peculiariy 
enerons.  An  act  of  Assembly  of  1796,  confers  on  this  Appellate  Court  jurisdic- 
tioii  of  appeal  or  writ  of  error,  ^Mn  cases  in  which  the  innnrior  courts  have  juris- 
dietioD."  A  writ  of  error  may  be  issued  to  reverse  a  judgment  or  decree  for  one 
•ent ;  bat,  by  an  ad  of  1796,  no  appeal  can  be  prosecuted  to  reverse  a  judgment 
or  decree,  unless  it  relate  to  a  fraiKHiise  or  freehold,  or  (if  it  do  not)  unless  the 
amount  of  it,  *«  exclusive  of  costs,"  be  St  least  $100.  But  in  cases  of  deeretal 
difoices,  and  in  fines  lor  riots  and  routs,  the  legislature  has  denied  to  the  court 
any  revising  jurisdietien.  Still,  although  it  has  no  original  jurisdiction  excepting 
only  in  the  trial  of  clerks,  and  althou^  it  has  no  criminal  jurisdiction  in  any 
ease  of  felony,  the  average  number  of  its  aimnal  decisions  has,  for  many  years, 
been  about  five  hundred.  The  court  is  required  to  hold  two  terms  in  eaoh  year— - 
one  oommeacing  the  first  Monday  in  May,  the  other  the  first  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber: and  no  term  is  allowed  to  l>e  less  than  forty-eight  juridical  days.  By  a  rule 
of  court,  any  psrty  may  appear  either  by  himself  or  his  counsel,  and  in  person  or 
by  brief.    And  a  majority  of  the  eases  have  been  decided  without  oral  argument. 

A  statute  of  1816  enacted,  that  **a//  reports  of  cases  decided  in  England  since 
the  4th  of  July,  1776,  Bhouid  not  be  read  in  court  or  cited  by  the  court."  The 
object  of  this  strange  enactment  was  to  interdict  the  use  of  any  British  decision 
since  the  declaration  of  American  independence.  The  statute,  however,  literally 
imports,  wit  tiiat  no  suoh  decision  shall  be  read,  but  that  *<  a//"  shall  not  be.  And 
fhis  self-destructive  phraseology  harmonises  with  the  purpose  of  the  act — ^that  is, 
to  smother  the  Il|^t  of  science  and  stop  the  growth  of  jurisprudence.  Bnt  for 
many  years,  the  Court  of  Appeals  inflexibly  enforced  the  statute— not  in  its  let- 
ter, bat  im  its  aim.  In  the  reports,  however,  of  J.  J.  Marshall,  and  Dana,  and 
Bea.  Monroe,  ec^os  references  are  made  (without  regard  to  this  interdict)  to 
post-revolutionary  cases  and  treatises  in  England,  and  now  that  statute  may  be 
MBsidersd  dead. 

The  Appellflla  Court  of  Kentucky  has  generally  been  able,  and  always  firm, 
Mfs,  and  iaithAiL  it  has  been  illustrated  by  some  names  that  would  adorn  any 
Mweh  of  JQStioe  or  age  of  jurisprudence*  And  it  miffht  have  b^n  oftener  filled 
by  such  jurists,  had  not  a  suicidal  parsimony  withheld  firom  the  iudges  an  ade- 
qoale  eompensatioii  for  the  talents,  leaminff^  labor,  and  responsibility  which  the 
best  interests  of  the  cocmnonwealth  demana  for  ^he  judicial  serviee,  in  a  court 
appobrted  to  ffvavi  the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  settle  con- 
eivsifisly  th«  law*  of  the  isenmenwmhh. 
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BAPTIST      CHURCH. 


Thk  Baptists  were  the  pioneers  of  relieion  in  Kentucky.  They  came  with  the 
earliest  permanent  settlers.  In  1776, William  Hickman,  sr.,  commenced  here  his 
labors  in  the  Gospel  ministry.*  He  was  the  first  to  proclaim  *^  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ,'*  in  the  valley  of  the  Kentucky.  He  was  on  a  tour  of  obserration 
merely,  and  after  a  stay  of  several  months,  returned  to  V ir^ia,  remained  several 
years,  and  then  located  in  this  state,  where  he  labored  faithfully  in  the  field  of 
the  ^spel  for  more  than  fifty  years.  In  1779,  John  Taylor,  Joseph  Reding, 
Lewis  Lunsford,  (the  Patrick  Henry  of  the  pulpit),  and  several  other  mimsteiB 
of  Viripnia,  visited  Kentucky.  They  found  many  of  their  brethren,  but  owing 
%o  the  constant  alarm  from  savage  depredations,  and  the  other  stirring  incidents 
peculiar  to  new  settlements  amid  the  wilds  of  a  Strang  and  unbroken  forest, 
&ere  seemed  to  be  but  little  concern  manifested  for  reliffion.  These  ministers 
dad  but  few  opportunities  for  preaching.  They  did  preach,  however,  at  a  few  of 
^e  stations.  Their  object  was  chiefly  to  see  the  country,  with  reference  to  snb- 
siequent  settlement.  They  found  it  destitute  of  almost  everything  except  grass 
for  their  horses,  and  meat  from  the  woods,  procured  at  the  risk  of  life.  They 
could  do  but  little  more  than  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  luxuriant  soil,  which  the 
Indians  had  resolved  should  never  be  cultivated.!  These  ministers,  except  Red- 
ing, returned  to  Virflrlnia,  but  some  of  them,  a  tew  years  later,  took  pennaoeat 
residence  in  Kentucky. 

In  1780,  many  Baptists  removed  to  this  state,  chiefly  from  Virginia;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  next  year,  that  there  was  an  organized  church.  Iriis  was  the  Gil- 
bert's creek  church.  When  Lewis  Craig  left  Spottsylvania  county,  Va.,  most  of 
his  large  church  there  came  with  him.  They  were  constituted  when  they  started, 
and  were  an  organized  church  on  the  road^wherever  they  stopped,  they  could 
transact  church  liusiness.  They  settled  at  Craig's  station  on  Gilbert's  creek,  a 
few  miles  east  of  where  the  town  of  Lancaster,  Garrard  county,  is  now  sitoaled.^ 
There  were  now  a  number  of  eflicient  ministers  in  Kentucky. 

In  1783,  several  other  churches  are  known  to  have  been  constituted,  viz :  Sev- 
ern's valley,||  (now  Elizabethtown),  and  Nolynn,  both  now  in  Hardin  oounty. 
Also  Cedar  creek,  now  in  Nelson  county .$ 

In  1783,  the  first  Baptist  church  and  the  first  worshiping  assembly  of  any 
order,  was  organized  on  South  Elkhom,  five  miles  south  of  Lexington,  by  Levris 
Craig,  principally  out  of  members  dismissed  from  the  church  on  Gilbert's  creek* 
Hiis  church  was  for  forty  years  one  of  the  most  prosperous  churches  in  the  state; 
but  its  candlestick  has  been  removed.** 

After  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  a  flood  of  Baptists  poured  into 
Kentucky,  chiefly  from  Virginia,  and  churches  began  to  spring  up  every  where 
in  the  wilderness.  It  was  still  a  time  of  great  penl.  Before  houses  of  worship 
were  erected,  the  worshipers  would  assraible  in  the  forest,  eaeh  man  with  his 
gun ;  sentinels  would  be  placed  to  guard  against  surprise  from  the  Indians,  while 
Uie  minister,  with  a  log  or  stump  for  his  pulpit,  and  the  heavens  for  his  sounding 
board,  would  dispense  the  word  of  life  and  salvation. 

"The  grotee  were  God's  firrt  temples.    Eieman  lesmed 
To  heir  the  riiaft,  and  ky  the  aicfaitrave, 
And  spread  flie  roof  above  tfMm,  eie  he  frunad 
The  lattj  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The  sound  of  anthems,  in  the  darkling  wood, 

•John  Ttylor^  History  of  Ten  Chorehes.  p.  4a  |  Benedict,  toI.  S,  p.  548. 

t  Benedict's  History  or  the  Baptists*  toL  SL  p.  fBB,         I  Aspland*s  Register  of  1700,  p.  9S. 
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Amidst  the  cool  and  aUence,  he  knek  down, 
And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 
And  supplications.*'* 

In  1785,  three  associations  were  organised,  viz. :  The  Elkuobn,  comprising 
all  the  regular  Baptist  churches  then  north  of  the  Kentucky  and  Dix  rivers ;  the 
Salkbc,  comprising  all  the  churches  of  the  same  order  south  of  those  rivers  ;  and 
the  South  Kentuckv,  comprising  all  the  separate  Baptist  churches  in  the  State. 
These  associations,  which  were  constituted  of  some  three  or  four  churches  each« 
increased  with  great  rapidity.  In  1790,  there  were  attached  to  them  42  churches 
and  3105  members;  viz.:  Elkhorn,  15  churches  and  1389  members;  Salem,  8 
churches  and  405  members:  and  South  Kentucky,  19  churches  and  1311  membeiA. 
The  population  of  Kentucky  at  that  period  was  about  73,000.  So  there  was 
one  Baptist  to  about  every  twenty-three  inhabitants.  Besides,  there  were  many 
churches  not  yet  associated ;  and  many  members  just  moved  into  the  state,  who 
were  not  yet  attached  to  the  churches.  There  were,  too,  at  this  period,  43  or- 
dained roinisters  and  21  licentiates;  or  one  ordained  minister  to  evei^  1825  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  was  a  tolerably  fair  proportion  of  Baptist  leaven  to  the  whole 
lump  of  people.*^ 

Among  the  mmisters  of  that  day,  were  John  Gano,  Ambrose  Dudley,  John 
Taylor,  Lewis  Craig,  William  Hickman,  Joseph  Reding,  William  £.  Waller, 
Attgastine  Eastin,  Nloses  Bledsoe,  John  Rice,  Elijah  Craig,  William  Marshall, 
and  other  kindred  spirits — men  of  ardent  piety,  untiring  zeal,  indomitable  energy 
of  character,  of  vi|[orous  and  well-balanced  intellects,  and  in  every  way  adapted 
to  the  then  state  of  society.  Pioneers  to  a  wilderness  beset  whh  every  danger 
and  ever^  privation,  they  were  the  first  ministers  of  the  brave,  the  daring,  Sad 
noble  spirits  who  first  settled  and  subdued  this  country — such  men  as  the  Boonet, 
the  Clarkes,  the  Harrods,  the  BuUitts,  the  Logans,-  the  Floyds,  and  the  Hardins 
would  respect  and  venerate,  and  listen  to  with  delight  and  profit.  It  has  been  the 
good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  hear  some  of  these  venerable  ministers  preach. 
Some  of  them  survived  many  years  the  men  of  their  own  generation.  But  age 
seemed  to  bring  to  them  few  of  its  infirmities.  They  retained  almost  to  the  last 
the  vigor  of  their  manhood's  prime :  and  although  they  could  not  be  called  Hie- 
Tory  men,  they  were  nevertheless  distinguished  for  their  intelligence,  for  com- 
manding talents,  for  profound  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and 
were  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  which  eminently  qualified 
them  to  be  teachers  and  guides  of  the  people. 

In  1793,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  Regular  and 
Separate  Baptists,  which  failing  of  success,  sundry  churches  of  the  Soutli  Ken- 
tucky association  withdrew  from  that  body,  and  organized  the  Tatk's  creek  as- 
sociation.^ The  oldest  churches  in  this  association  were  organized  at  the  dates 
following:  Tate^s  creek,  now  in  Madison  county,  1785;$  White  Oak,  in  the 
same  county,  1790  ;||  and  Cedar  creek,  now  Crab  Orchard,  Lincoln  county, 
1791.J 

In  1798,  the  number  of  churches  in  the  Elkhorn  association  beinff  33,  and  its 
territory  extending  from  the  Holstein  on  the  south,  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the 
north ;  and  from  tne  mouth  of  Beargrass  on  the  west,  to  the  Virginia  line  on  the 
east,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  dismiss  the  churches  north  of  Licking  river  for 
the  pnrpose  of  formin?  a  new  organization ;  and  accordingly  the  Bracken  asso- 
ciation was  constituted.  The  oldest  churches  in  this  association  are.  Limestone 
creek**  (now  extinct),  near  the  present  city  of  Maysville,  and  Washington,  both 
constituted  in  1785;  and  Mayslick  church,  constituted  1791.ft 

The  general  harmony  of  the  denomination  was  undisturbed,  and  their  pro- 
gress steady  and  healthful.  In  1799,  commenced  what  is  known  to  this  day  as 
the  Grtat  AevivaL,  which  continued  through  several  years.  During  its  prevalence, 
the  accessions  to  the  churches  in.  every  part  of  the  state  were  unprecedented.  The 
Baptists  escaped  almost  entirely  those  extraordinary  and  disgraceful  scenes  pro- 
duced by  the  jerks,  the  rolling  and  the  barking  eocereiutj  &c.,  which  extensively 
obtained  among  some  other  persuasions  of  those  days.    The  work  among  th« 

•  Brjranl.  ||  Benedict  toI.  8,  p.  640. 

*  *     •      "   ~     *  ^  i  Atplund,  p,  89.  ••Ibid. 


t  Asplaiid*s  Reffiiter,  p.  33. 

I  Benedict,  vol.  2.,  p.  938.  ft  Benedict,  ut  supra. 
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Baptists  was  deep,  solemn*  and  powerful ;  bat  comporting  with  that  decency  and 
order  so  emphatically  enjoined  in  the  scripturefl.  Daring  this  reviTal,  larse  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  charches  in  eyery  quarter  of  the  State.  The  E&hora 
association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1801,  reported  an  addition  of  8011  membeit 
hy  baptism  daring  the  corrent  year ;  and  in  1803,  an  accession  of  twelve  charches 
was  reported,  making  the  whole  number  of  members,  5310.  So  numerous  were 
the  churches,  and  so  extensive  still  were  the  boundaries,  it  was  thought  advisable 
again  to  divide  the  association,  and  accordingly  those  churches  lying  along  the 
Cmio  river,  west  of  the  Bracken  association,  were  dismissed  and  organiaed  into 
the  NoBTH  Bind  association. 

To  the  South  Kentucky,  the  accessions  were  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  EHk- 
hom  association.  It  too  became  of  such  unwieldy  dimensions,  as  to  demand  a 
division.  It  was  accordingly  separated  into  two  bodies,  in  1809 ;  the  part  north 
of  the  Kentucky  river  being  denominated  the  North  District  association,  and 
thejpart  south  of  the  river,  the  South  District  association. 

llie  Tate's  creek  association  reported  in  1801,  the  addition  of  1148  members 
by  baptism.  The  Salem  association  also  shared  largely  in  the  blessings  of  this 
revivatl.  It  received  upwards  of  ^9000  members.  Its  bioundaries  were  extended 
north  of  Salt  river,  where  enough  churches  were  gathered  to  justify  the  organiza- 
Ubn  of  the  Long  Rcnr  association  in  1803.* 

The  GmccN  arvta  association,  lying  in  what  are  now  Warren,  Barren,  Green, 
and  Adair  counties,  was  constituted  in  1800,  about  the  begiiming  of  the  Great 
Revival  in  that  section  of  the  state.  It  contained  at  drst,  nine  churches,  eight 
ministers,  and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  members.  The  very  first  year  of  its 
existence,  it  Increased  to  more  than  one  thousand  members,  and  in  1804,  it  con- 
tained 38  churches,  and  comprised  so  much  territory  that  it  was  deemed  sound 
pdicT  to  divide  it  into  three  bodies.  The  middle  portion  of  the  churches  retained 
the  old  name  of  the  association :  those  of  the  northern  portion  were  organized 
into  the  Russkl's  bRSRX  association :  and  those  of  the  southern  portion,  mto  the 
Stocktoh's  vallit  association,  t 

This  revival  had  the  happy  effect  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  Rkgular 
and  ScpARATi  Baptists.  These  distinctive  names  were  imported  from  Virginia, 
and  mean  the  same  as  those  of  ParUeuJar  and  General  Baptists  in  England — the 
former  meaning  those  who  hold  to  Calvinistic,  and  the  latter  those  holding  Ar- 
minian  sentiments.  Several  unsuccessful  efforts  had  been  made  to  effect  a  union 
between  the  Regular  and  Separate  Baptists  in  Kentucky ;  but  the  Great  Revival 
removed  all  obstacles.  Melted  into  love  by  its  infiuences,  these  kindred  parties 
then  mingled  into  one.  In  1801,  terms  of  union  previously  agreed  upon  by  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  were  ratified  by  the  two  parties  in  their 
respective  associations.  The  names  Regular  and  Separate  were  henceforth  to 
be  laid  aside,  and  that  of  the  United  BapiitU  used  in  their  stead.  Thus  was  con- 
summated the  **  General  Union.** 

But  the  harsh  note  of  discord  was  heard  just  as  the  sweet  melody  of  revival  and 
brotherly  love  be^n  to  subside,  and  ere  they  had  ceased.  In  1796,  James  Gar- 
rard, a  Baptist  minister  and  a  member  of  Cooper's  run  church,  Bourbon  county, 
was  elected  Governor  of  Kentucky.  He  appointed  to  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  Harry  Toulmin,  who  had  been  a  follower  of  Dr.  Priestly  in  England,  and 
a  minister  of  the  Unitarian  persuasion.  Mr.  Toulmin  was  a  gentleman  of  talents 
and  erudition.^  It  was  owing  perhaps  to  the  intimacy  existing  between  Gov. 
Garrard  and  Secretary  Toulmin,  arising  in  part  from  their  official  relations,  that 
the  former  became  tinctured  with  Unitarian  sentiments.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  in  1809,  Mr.  Garrard  and  the  pastor  of  Cooper's,  run  church,  Augus- 
tioe  £a8tin,  a  minister  of  considerable  eminence,  began  to  propagate  Arian,  or 
rather,  Socinian  sentiments.  The  majority  of  Cooper's  run  church,  and  several 
neighboring  churches  to  which  Mr.  Eastin  preached,  espoused  the  doctrines  of 
Garrard  and  their  ministers.  Every  effort  was  made  to  reclaim  these  individuals 
and  churches.  The  Elkhorn  association  promptly  attended  to  the  case,  but  failing 
lo  eflfect  their  return  to  the  old  paths,  reluctantly  dropped  them  from  connection 
and  correspondence.    It  may  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  this  association,  and  of 

•  Benedict,  toL  S,  pp.  330-944.  t  BoUeT*t  Hituny  of  Kenttieky,  Ih  W. 

t  lb.  p.  S3S. 
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the  Baptists,  that  although  Garrard  and  Eastio  were  mneh  belor^,  and  of  pow* 
erful  influence,  yet  they  could  take  but  a  very  iooonsiderable  fraction  with  theoH 
which  declined  gradually  and  noiselessly  away.  Unitarianism  could  i^ver  obtain 
faFor  with  the  Baptists.* 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  South  District  association,  a  very  popular  ministw, 
John  Bayley,  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Restorationists.  He  was  genorally 
believed  to  be  a  very  pious  man,  and  the  majority  of  the  association  was  devo- 
tedly attached  to  him ;  and  insisted,  that  although  he  preached  this  doctrine,  yet 
he  did  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  offend  the  most  delicate  ear.  The  minority, 
however,  thought  differently,  refused  all  fellowship  for  him  and  his  adherents,  and 
claimed  to  be  the  association.  The  neighboring  associations  .acknowledged  their 
claim :  the  other  party  could  not  obtein  any  countenance  from  the  associations 
in  the  General  Union,  and  a{pin  assumed  the  old  name  of  the  South  Kentucky 
association  of  Separate  Baptists.f 

About  1804,  Carter  Tarrant,  David  Barrow,  John  Sutton,  Donald  HdBies,  Ja- 
cob Gregg,  George  Smith,  and  other  ministers  of  less  note,  with  maxnr  of  their 
members,  declared  for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  alledging  that  no  fellowship 
should  be  extended  to  alaveholdera,  as  slavery,  in  every  branch  of  it,  both  in 
principle  and  pnystice,  was  a  sinful  aiul  abominable  system,  fraufffat  with  peculiar 
evils  and  miseriea.  which  every  good  man  ought  to  abandon  and  bear  testimony 
airainat.  They  called  theooselves  ^*  Friends  of  Humanity,"  but  av  known  in  the 
records  of  those  times  by  the  name  of  **  Emancipators."  The  asaoeiations 
geoeraily  declared  it  **  improper  for  ministers,  churches,  or  associations  to  meddle 
with  the  eiaancipatiofi  of  slaveij,  or  an^  other  political  subject;  and  advised 
them  to  havs  nothing  to  do  with  U  in  their  religious  capacity."  These  resola- 
tions gave  cpreat  offeoce  to  the  *' Friends  of  Humanity;"  and  they  withdrew  from 
the  General  Union  of  Baptists,  and  in  1807,  forsaed  an  association  of  their  own, 
called  '*Th&  Baptised  Lickinff-Locust  Association,  Friends  to  Honanity."  They 
were  quite  oumerous  at  first,  but  (hey  soon  dwindled— consumed  in  the  fires  of 
their  own  sieaL     Not  a  vestige  of  them  remains.i 

In  1809,  a  respectabie  and  highly  influential  portion  of  the  ninistert  and 
churches  of  the  Elkhom  association  withdrew,  not  onl3r  firom  that  body,  but  from 
the  General  Union  of  Baptists  in  the  state,  and  organized  the  ^*  Lickimo  Asso- 
cuTioif  OF  Particctlar  Baptists."  This  schism  had  its  foundation  in  a  personal 
diflkalty  between  Jacob  Creath  and  Thomas  Lewis,  about  a  negro  trade !  The 
foraier  was  pastor,  and  the  latter  a  member  of  the  Town-fork  church,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Lexington.  The  matter  was  not  suffered  to  remain  in  the  church  where 
it  properly  belonged ;  it  became  a  topic  of  general  conversation,  and  of  the 
printing  press  ;  other  churches  became  involved  in  it ;  it  gathered  other  matters 
m  its  progress ;  when  finally,  it  was  thrust  upon  the  association,  and  schism 
eDSQed.g 

But  notwithslandinjpr  these  adverse  events,  the  course  of  the  Baptists  was  on- 
ward. They  were  retreshed  with  many  revival  seasons.  In  181^,  they  had  13 
associations,  S85  churches,  183  ministers,  and  22,694  members.  The  oopulation 
of  the  state  at  that  time  was  rising  400,000.  So  that  the  proportion  ot  the  Bap- 
tists to  that  of  the  inhabitants  was  about  one  to  twenty  .$ 

Daring  the  next  twenty  years,  no  event  transpired  among  the  Baptists  deemed 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  claim  a  notice  in  this  brief  sketch,  except  the  schism 
produced  by  what  is  generally  known  as  the  ♦*  reformation,"  begun  and  carried 
on  by  Alexander  Campbell.  This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  occasion  to  discuss  the 
principles  involved  in  that  unfortunate  controversy.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  1829, 
and  for  several  years  thereafter,  until  1832,  a  great  many  divisions  in  associations 
and  churches  occurred.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Baptists  stood  firm,  and 
still  retained  their  accustomed  ratio  to  the  population  of  the  state.  In  1832,  after 
this  storm  had  spent  its  fury,  after  the  greatest  secession  from  the  Baptist  ranks 
ever  known  in  their  history  in  Kentucky,  they  had  33  associations,  484  churches, 
236  ordained  ministers,  and  34,134  members.  The  population  of  the  state,  by 
the  census  of  1830,  was  687,917-— so  that  the  Baptists  still  retained  their  propor- 
tion of  about  one  to  twenty  of  the  inhabitants.** 

•  fiknedict,  toI.  3,  p.  331 .  |  Benedict,  vol.  %  p.  83»-4. 

t  lb.,  941.  4  Benedict,  toI.  2.,  p.  64fi.  and  Bap.  Mem%  Feb.  ISM,  p.  64. 
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The  depletion  proved  to  be  sanative.  The  increase  of  the  Baptists  since  then 
has  been  unprecedented.  Disturbed  by  no  serious  discord,  it  we  except  the 
clamor  raised  against  missionary  and  other  benevolent  efforts,  they  have  been 
blessed  with  many  remarkable  instances  of  divine  favor.  In  the  next  ten  years 
they  had  doubled  their  numbers !  But  it  is  not  in  this  way  alone  that  they  have 
been  the  most  blessed.  They  have  been  aroused  to  every  good  work.  They  have 
engaged,  with  considerable  zeal,  in  the  cause  of  missions,  foreign  and  domestic. 
They  have  now  a  Gbnkral  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  weak  churches, 
and  of  supplying  the  destitute  portions  of  the  state  with  the  ffoepel.  They  have 
also  a  state  society  for  foreign  missions ;  and  a  state  bible  society  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  holy  scriptures  in  all  lands.  The- board  of  the  Amencan  Indian  mis- 
sion association  is  located  in  Louisville.  They  have  a  weekly  newspaper  and  a 
monthly  magazine  published  in  the  state.  The  subject  of  education,  too,  has 
eng[rossed  a  Targe  share  of  their  attention.  The  Georgetown  college  is  under 
their  patronage,  and  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  flourishing  literary  insti- 
tutions in  the  West.  The  Western  Theological  institute  of  the  Baptists  is  situa- 
ted in  Covington.  We  have  not  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  precise  number  of 
Baptists  now  (March  1847),  in  the  state ;  but  there  are  in  the  General  Union,  43 
associations,  685  churches,  and  at  least  65,000  members.  To  these  add  the 
7«085  anti-missionary  Baptists,  many  of  whom  claim  to  be  United  Baptists,  and 
differ  from  ^e  great  oody  of  their  brethren  only  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of 
missionary  and  kindred  institutions,  and  we  have  the  present  grand  total  of  the 
Baptists  in  Kentucky,  73,085  members,  which  we  are  6ure  falls  under  the  actual 
number.  The  proportion  of  the  Baptists  to  the  population  of  the  state  may  safely 
be  set  down  at  one  to  eleven.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Baptists  have  steadily 
and  rapidly  increased^that  they  have  come  triumphantly  through  every  trial. 
Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  them. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  the  early  Baptist  ministers,  the  pioneers  of  the  gos- 
pel in  our  state,  we  cannot  choose  one  for  a  biographical  sketch,  agreeably  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  compiler  of  this  work.  Out  of  a  host  equally  deserving,  it 
would  be  invidious  to  make  a  selection.  Besides,  the  brief  space  that  remains 
for  us,  would  not  allow  of  justice  to  any  one  of  them.  We  will  therefore  let  it 
suffice  to  submit  some  characteristic  anecdotes  and  sketches  of  several  of  them. 

William  Hickman,  as  the  first  preacher  in  Kentucky,  claims  of  course,  the 
first  attention.  He  commenced  his  ministry  in  this  state.  Then  he  returned  to 
Virginia,  and  for  several  years  labored  there  with  great  success.  In  1784,  he  b^ 
came  a  permanent  resident  in  the  state.  Here  he  encountered  peculiar  trials. 
The  country  was  sparsely  populated,  while  tribes  of  wandering  savages  were 
continually  making  depredations  on  the  property  and  lives  of  the  settlers.  But 
Mr.  Hickman  was  not  silent  because  ot  danger.  He  traveled  extensively,  and 
even  in  the  most  distant  and  exposed  settlements,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  bore 
the  tidings  of  salvation.  Elder  John  Taylor  said  of  him  in  1833,  *^  Though  now 
about  76  years  of  age,  he  walks  and  stands  erect  as  a  nalm  tree,  being  at  leasti 
six  feet  high,  and  of  rather  slender  form.  His  whole  oeportment  is  solemn  and 
grave,  and  is  much  like  Caleb,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  who  at  fourscore  years 
of  age  was  as  capable  to  render  service  in  war,  as  when  young.  This  veteran 
can  yet  perform  a  good  part  in  the  gospel  vineyard.  His  style  of  preaching  is 
plain  and  solemn,  and  the  sound  of  it  like  thunder  in  the  distance;  but  when  h« 
becomes  animated,  it  is  like  thunder  at  home,  and  operates  with  prodigious  force 
on  the  consciences  of  his  hearers.'*  He  was  pastor  a  number  of  years  to  the 
church  at  the  *^  Forks  of  Elkhorn."  He  baptised,  it  is  thought,  as  many  persons 
as  any  minister  that  ever  labored  in  the  state. 

Lewis  Craig  was  the  founder  of  the  first  worshipping  congregation  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  had  been  a  valiant  champion  of  the  cause  in  Virginia.  He  was  sev- 
eral times  imprisoned  in  that  state  for  preaching  the  gospel.  The  first  time,  he 
was  arrested  in  company  with  several  other  ministers.  The  prosecuting  attorney 
represented  them  to  be  a  great  annoyance  to  the  county  by  their  zeal  as  preachers. 
«*  May  it  please  your  worships,"  said  he,  "  they  cannot  meet  a  man  upon  the  road, 
but  they  must  ram  a  text  of  scripture  down  his  throat."  As  they  passed  on  to 
prison,  through  the  streets  of  Fredericksburgh,  they  united  in  singing  the  lines, 
**  Broad  is  the  road  that  leads  to  death,"  &c. 
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lliey  remained  In  prison  one  month,  and  while  ^eTe,Mr*C.preAdied  throni^the 
gnte  to  huge  crowds,  and  was  the  means  of  doing  much  gooa.  Once  after  this,  he 
was  imprisoned  three  months.  Mr.  Taylor  says  of  him,  "  He  was  in  the  gospel 
ministry  near  sixty  years,  and  was  about  eighty-seyen  when  he  gave  np  the  ghost. 
As  an  expositor  of  scri(>tare,  he  was  not  very  skillful,  but  dealt  closely  wiUi  the 
heart.  He  was  better  acquainted  with  men  than  with  books.  He  never  dwelt 
Bmeh  on  doctrine,  but  most  on  experimental  and  practical  godliness.  Thouffh  he 
was  not  called  a  great  preacher,  perhaps  there  was  never  found  in  Kentucky  so 
gieat  a  gift  of  exhortation  as  in  Lewis  Craig :  the  sound  of  his  voice  would  make 
men  tremble  and  rejoice.  The  first  time  I  heard  him  preach,  I  seemed  to  hear 
^  sound  of  his  voice  for  many  months.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  rather 
stoop  shouldered,  his  hair  black,  thick  set  and  somewhat  curled,  a  pleasant  coun- 
tenanoe,  free  spoken,  and  Ms  company  very  interesting ;  a  great  peace-maker 
among  contending  parties.  He  died  suddenly,  of  which  he  was  forewamed* 
saying,  I  am  jfoinpf  to  such  a  house  to  die ;  and  with  solemn  joy  he  went  on  to  the 
hoose,  and  with  little  pun,  left  the  world.*' 

•  .  .*< 

JoBv  Tatlob  was  well  qualified  to  labor  as  a  pioneer,  havLog  learned  by  pre- 
vious haaaids  in  Virginia,  to  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ 
When  first  settled  in  Kentucky,  he  itinerated  for  ten  years  with  much  credit  to 
himself,  and  profit  to  the  cause.  He  had  a  fine  constitution  and  much  bodily 
stBsngth;  was  as  bold  as  a  lioa^  yet  meek  as  a  lamb.  In  preachings,  he  attempted 
■othing  but  scriptural  plainness.  The  weapons  of  his  warfare  were  winded  with 
iBBch  power.  No  man  knew  better  than  he,  how  to  reprove,  rebuke,  and  exhort, 
with  ail  long  suffering  and  doctrine.  When  he  used  the  rod  of  correction,  all 
were  made  to  tremble.  He  was  very  efficient  as  a  preacher.  His  judicious 
tea],  strong  ^th,  and  remarkable  industry,  qualified  him  to  be  useful  to  many 
sods.  He  was  always  cheerful,  yet  solemn,  and  willing  to  preach  when  reoues- 
ted.  His  whole  demeanor,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  uniformly  Christian-like. 
Hie  labors  of  his  ministiy  extended  from  the  Kentucky  to  the  Ohio  river.  It 
was  his  costom  to  visit  six  or  eight  associations  every  year.  His  great  skill  in. 
discipline  and  faithfulness  in  preaching  endeared  him  to  all  the  followers  of 
Christ  He  lived  to  see  his  children  and  his  children's  childxen  rise  up  and  call 
him  blessed.    He  died  im  iiis  63d  year.* 

John  Oaito  settled  in  Kentucky  in  1787.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
ministers  in  his  day.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  He  spent  many  years 
as  an  itinerant,  traveling  over  the  United  States,  from  New  Euffland  to  Georgia. 
He  was  pastor  for  about  twenty-five  years  in  the  city  of  New  xork,  and  his  la- 
bors were  greatly  blessed.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  chaplain  to  the 
army,  and  by  his  counsels  and  prayers  greatly  encouraged  the  American  soldiery 
in  those  times  of  peril  wkieh  tried  menU  eouZf.  Many  interesting  anecdotes  are 
reUted  of  him,  several  of  which  we  will  quote  from  Benedict  One  morning, 
while  in  the  army  and  on  his  way  to  pray  with  the  regiment,  he  passed  by  a 
group  of  officers,  one  of  whom  (wno  had  his  back  towards  him)  was  uttering  his 
profane  expressions  in  a  most  rapid  manner.    The  officers,  one  after  another, 

ETC  him  the  usual  salutation.  *^  Good  morning.  Doctor,"  said  the  swearing 
eutenant  '*  Good  morning,  sir,"  replied  the  chaplain ;  ''you  pray  early  this 
morning."  *'  I  beg  your  pmon,  sir."  **  O,  I  cannot  pardon  you :  carry  your 
ease  to  vour  (Siod." 

One  day  he  was  standing  near  some  soldiers  who  were  disputing  whose  turn 
it  was  to  cut  some  wood  tor  the  fire.  One  profanely  said,  he  would  be  d  d 
if  he  cut  it  But  he  was  soon  afterwards  convinced  that  the  task  belonged  to- 
him,  and  took  up  the  axe  to  perform  it  Before,  however,  he  could  commence, 
Mr.  Gano  stepped  up  and  asked  for  the  axe.  **  0 !  no,"  said  the  soldier,  ^*  the 
ehaplain  shan't  cut  wood."  "  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Gano,  ♦•  I  must"  •*  But  why?" 
asked  the  soldier.  **  The  reason  is,"  answered  Mr.  Q.,  '*I  just  heard  you  sar  that 
Tou  would  be  d  d  if  you  cut  it,  and  I  had  much  rather  take  the  labor  off  your 
hands,  than  that  you  should  be  made  miserable  forever." 

While  he  resided  in  New  York,  he  was  introduced  to  a  young  lady  as  the 
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daughter  of  a  fety  pTominent  citizen.  <<Ah ! "  replied  lie.  *<  and  I  can  teH  a  rood 
match  for  her,  and  ke  is  an  only  son."  The  young  lady  understood  his  meaning ; 
she  was,  not  lon^  afiOT,  united  to  this  Son,  and  has,  for  ahout  forty  years,  been 
an  ornament  to  his  cause. 

Dr.  Furman,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  knew  him  intimately,  says :  ^As 
a  minister  of  Christ,  he  shone  Kke  a  star  of  the  first  magnitnde  in  the  American 
churches,  and  mored  in  a  widely  extended  field  of  action.  For  this  office,  God 
had  endowed  him  with  a  larffe  oortion  of  grace,  and  with  excellent  gifts.  He 
believed,  and  therefore  tpake.  Having  discerned  the  excellence  of  gospel  truths, 
and  the  importance  of  eternal  realities,  he  fislt  their  power  on  his  own  soul,  and 
accofdinffly  he  inculcated  and  utved  them  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  per- 
suasire  elo<}uence  and  force.  Ih  was  not  deficient  in  doctrinal  discussion,  or 
what  ^etoncians  style  the  demonstrative  character  of  a  discourse ;  but  he  ex- 
celled in  the  pathetic— in  pungent,  forcible  addresses  to  the  heart  and  conscience. 
The  careless  and  irreverent  were  suddenly  arrested,  and  stood  awed  before  him« 
and  the  insensible  were  made  to  feel.  «  *  •  *  He  lived  to  a  good  old  ase; 
served  his  generation  according  to  the  will  of  God ;  saw  his  posteritv  multiply- 
ing around  him ;  his  country  inidependent,  free,  and  happy ;  the  church  of  Christ, 
for  which  he  felt  and  labored,  advancing;  and  thus  he  closed  his  eyes  in  peace; 
his  heart  expanding  with  the  sublime  hope  of  immortality  and  heavenly  bliss. 
Like  John,  tne  harbinger  of  our  Redeemer,  **  he  was  a  bnminff  and  a  shining 
light,  and  many  rejoiced  in  his  li&iit.'*  Resembling  die  sun,  he  arose  in  the 
church  with  morning  brifffatness,  advanced  regularly  to  his  station  of  meridiaB 
splendor,  and  then  gently  declined  with  mild  effulgence,  till  he  disappeared, 
without  a  cloud  to  intercept  his  rays,  or  obscure  his  glory." 

Such  were  some  of  the  early  ministers  of  Kentucky.  They  are  but  examples 
of  tiie  dispositions,  and  talents,  and  high  moral  worth  of  thMr  companions  and 
compeers,  a  sketch  of  whom  we  must  omit,  and  who  aided  these  to  umuri  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cross  in  the  valley  of  the  Kentucky,  and  to  maintain  it  against  every 
danger  and  privation.  The  ChristiajM  of  this  State  may  as  proudly  refer  to  their 
ancestors,  in  all  that  is  noble  and  elevating  in  man,  as  may  the  politician.  If 
theirs  were  migh^  in  battle  and  wise  in  counsel,  ours  were  no  less  so,  and  in  a 
nobler  sense,  l^cause  in  a  higher  and  holier  enterprise. 
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BACON   COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  located  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  was  chartered  by  the  common- 
'wealth  of  Kentucky  in  the  winter  of  183&-7.  Though  it  has  not  yet  completed 
the  tenth  year  of  its  existence,  and  has  had  to  contend  with  no  ordinary  difficul- 
ties, it  has  already  secured  an  enviable  reputation,  and  is  making  steady  progress 
in  ^ning  the  confidence  <^  the  public.  The  course  of  studies  is  equal  to  thai 
which  is  generally  adopted  in  the  best  regulated  American  colleges ;  and  the  of- 
ficers, without  exception,  have  had  long  and  successful  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching.    The  following  is  a  fist  of  the 
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FACULTT. 

James  Shaanon,  PresUent,  and  Profeasor  of  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Political 
Seienee. 
Samuel  Hatch,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Geology,  kc 
Henry  H.  White,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering. 
George  H.  Matthews,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 
E.  Askew,  Teacher  of  the  Preparatory  Department* 

During  the  last  session,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  students  were  received  into 
Bacon  college,  from  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Lousiana,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New  York.  About  the  same  number,  have 
slrssdy  been  received  the  present  session,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  large 
iBoraase.  Tuition  for  the  college  year  of  ten  months  is  forty  dollars,  with  an 
extra  charge  lor  fuel  of  one  dolLu  each  half  session. 

Boaidioy  can  be  had  in  respect^e  &milies,  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  at 
rates  varying  firom  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  to  two  dollars  per  week ;  so 
that  the  whole  cost  of  boardinff  and  tuition  for  the  college  year  of  forty-two 
weeks  need  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifWen  dollars. 

The  session  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  ends  on  the  last 
Friday  in  June,  which  is  the  annual  commencement. 

Connected  with  the  Institution,  are  two  literary  and  debating  societies,  each  of 
whii^  has  a  respectable  library.  Whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  per- 
taininff  to  the  college  about  sixteen  hundred* 

In  fiacon  college  the  authority  of  Christianity  is  fblly  recognized ;  but  nothing 
that  savors  in  any  degree  of  a  sectarian  character  is  either  taught  or  required. 
The  institution  was  established  by  the  Christian  churches  of  Kentucky,  uid 
from  them  it  derives  its  principal  support.  Efficient  aid  has  also  been  received, 
at  various  times,  from  men  of  liberal  and  enlightened  minds,  who  are  not  mem* 
beis  of  any  religious  society. 

A  a  general  meeting  of  the  Christian  Ckurehee  in  Kentucky^  held  at 

Harrodiburgf  in  May^  1834, 
An  agent  was  appointed  to  visit  the  churches,  ascertain  the  number  of  members 
in  eaui  congregation^  and  collect  such  other  information  as  he  might  deem  im* 
portant,  and  report  the  result  at  the  next  general  meeting.   The  following  extract 
18  taken  from  this 

RBPOBT. 

**I  find  in  the  state  380  congregations,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  33,830 
nembers ;  average  number  83  and  a  fraction. 

^  Number  of  additioDs  reported  for  twelve  months  prior  to  receiving  the  report 
ftom  each  chuioh,  3,678 ;  number  since  reported,  306 ;  total  number  of  additions 
Deported,  3,884.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  these  additions  go  back  as 
far  as  June  1st,  1843 ;  yet,  as  ^e  report  is  for  13  months  prior  to  coUecting  the 
itens  from  each  church,  my  returns,  with  the  exception  of  the  306,  show  but  the 
increase  for  one  year.  It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  many  of  the  churches  report 
»o  increase  at  aU,  owing  mainly  to  the  fact,  that  the  information  was  coUected 
from  individuals  unacquainted  with  this  item.  I  have  no  doubt,  could  the  in- 
crease have  been  obtained  from  all  the  churches,  it  would  exceed  four  thousand. 

**  Nnmber  of  elders  rraerted,  666 ;  number  of  deacons,  676 ;  number  of  preach- 
MS,  evangelist  and  load,  196. 

"  Of  the  380  churches,  163  meet  for  worship  evetfy  Lord's  day ;  and,  in  many 
places,  three  times  on  Lord's  day,  and  several  times  through  the  week ;  68  meet 
semi-monthly,  6  tri-monthly,  93  monthly,  and  51  did  not  report  this  item.  A 
large  majority  of  those  that  meet  monthly  and  semi-monthly,  would  meet  every 
Lord's  day,  but  are  prevented  in  eonsequence  of  holding  houses  of  worship  in 
partnership  with  others. 

^  I  deem  it  important  to  state,  that  136  of  these  churches  have  been^  organised 
within  the  last  four  and  a  half  years." 

As  the  average  time  that  has  elapsed,  since  the  foregoing  information  was  col- 
lected, exceeds  two  years,  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  increase  to  the  present 
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dftte  (Dec.  1846),  will  gire  an  aggregate  number  of  41,186.  This  calenlatioD  is 
based  upon  the  hjrpothesis,  that  the  annual  increaae  for  the  last  two  years  has 
barely  clqualled  the  ascertained  increase  for  tweWe  months  prior  to  tiie  coHectioa 
of  the  statistics  embodied  in  the  report.  It  is  confidently  beliaTed  that  this  esti- 
mate falls  considerably  below  the  truth. 

The  churches  aforesaid  are  unanimous  in  repudiating  human  creeds  and  nn- 
scriptural  names ;  believin?  that  the  Bible  is  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  only 
authoritatiYe,  as  it  is  the  otuy  iifalKble  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  and  that  all 
unscriptural  names,  and  all  ecclesiastical  organizations,  not  established  by  the 
inspired  Apostles,  are  unlawful,  and,  in  their  very  nature,  sectarian  and  dinsite. 

Influenced  bv  these  views,  they  call  themselyes  Christians,  or  Disciples  of 
Christ,  and  feel  religiously  bound  to  repudiate  all  names,  that  are  not  applied  in 
the  New  Testament  to  those,  who  ^  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,"  and  bars 
thus  **  put  on  Christ."  To  belieye  what  God  says,  and  to  do  what  he  commands, 
they  regard  as  the  sum  total  of  human  duty ;  nor  do  they  belieye  that  any  man 
is  authorized  to  hope  for  an  admission  into  the  eyerlasting  kingdom  oi  our  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  except  as  he  is  using  his  best  powers,  day  by  day,  to 
purify  himself  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  and  to  perfect  hohness 
in  the  fear  of  God.  When  the  believer  obeys  God's  commands,  ^Aen,  bnt  not 
till  then,  do  they  conceive,  that  he  has  a  right  to  appropriate  €M*s  promises* 
Consequently,  when  the  penitent  believer  confesses  uhrist  before  men,  and  from 
the  heart  bows  to  his  authorir^,  being  baptized  in  obedience  to  his  command,  he 
has  a  right  to  appropriate  to  himself  all  those  promises  that  are  made  to  baptised 
believers  as  such;  but  he  has,  even  then,  no  nght  to  hope  fbr  a  continuance  of 
^e  divine  favor,  except  so  far  as  he  makes  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  know  the 
will  of  God,  and  to  do  that  will  in  all  things. 

For  all  purposes  of  discipline  and  government,  they  regard  the  indmdoal 
church  as  the  highest,  and  indeed  the  only  ecclesiastical  organization  recognized 
in  the  New  Testament.  **  As  for  associations,  conferences,  conventions,  &c., 
presuming  to  act  under  the  sanctions  of  a  divine  vearranf,  or  claiming  to  be  m 
court  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  to  decide  on  any  matters  of  conscience,  or  to  do  any  act 
or  deed  interfering  with,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  perfeot  independenc  of  each  indi- 
vidual congregation,  or  at  all  legislating  for  the  diurohes  in  any  district  of  the 
country," — they  regard  it  as  **  altogether  foreign  to  the  letter  and  spirit — to  ths 

Srecepts  and  examples— to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  of  the  Christian  books.^ 
^ne  and  all,  they  profess  to  be  engaged  in  persevering  efforts  fbr  the  union  of 
all  saints,  by  the  restoration  of  unsectarian  Christianity  in  faith  and  practice,  as 
it  is  found,  pure  and  unpolluted,  on  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament. 

Among  the  host  of  worthies,  living  and  dead,  who  have  co-operated  hitherto 
in  this  grand  enterprise,  the  name  of  Alexander  Campbell  stands  deservedly 

E re-eminent.  Others  ma]r  have  preceded  him,  and  no  doubt  did,  tn  repudiatfaiff 
uman  creeds  and  adopting  the  bible  as  the  only  and  ail^uflicient  rule  of 
faith  and  practice ;  of^  umon,  communion,  and  co-operation  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lamb.  Others  may  have  been  more  succeesAil,  and  no  doubt 
were,  as  proclaimers  of  the  Gospel,  in  making  proselytes  to  the  cause,  and  add- 
ing members  to  the  various  churches.  But,  as  a  master  spirit,  exciting  investi- 
gation, overturning  antiquated  prejudices,  enlightening  the  master  spirits  of  tho 
affe,  and  setting  them  to  work,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  it  is  thedelibmie  q>inioii 
of  a  mighty  host,  that,  in  the  current  reformation  of  tiie  nineteenth  century,  Al- 
exander Campbell  has  no  equal.  On  this  subject  the  venerable  and  bdoved 
Barton  W.  Stone,  in  1843,  and  shortly  before  his  death,  remaiks— ."I  will  not 
say  there  are  no  faults  in  brother  Campbell ;  but  that  there  are  fewer,  perhaps, 
in  him,  than  any  man  I  know  on  earth ;  and  over  these  few  my  love  would  draw 
a  veil,  and  hide  them  from  view  forever.  I  am  constrained,  and  willingly  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  him  the  greatest  promoter  of  this  refbrmation  of  any  man 
living.    The  Lord  reward  him !" 

The  writer  of  this  article  applied  to  President  Campbell  for  facts  and  docu- 
ments, that  might  furnish  (he  basis  of  a  short  biographical  sketch,  and  received 


Alexandw  Campbell  was  bom,  about  the  year  1787  or  8,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
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ia  liie  Mrth  of  Irelaad,  wken  he  tpeot  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  lifoy  and 
I  then  removed  to  Sootland,  the  tend  of  his  Others,  to  oomplete  his  eduoatioii 


for  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  In  1809  he  came  to  Ameriea  with  his  father,  £21* 
4er  Tboaas  CamnbeU,  who  is  still  liTing.  Naturally  oi  an  independent  and 
fai^Fvstigating  mind,  he  soon  became  oonrinced  that  inrant  sprinkling  is  anscrip* 
tnral,  wad  was  forthwith  bi^tixed  upon  a  profession  of  liis  feith*  Proeeouting 
his  inquiries  still  farther,  he  soon  disoovered  that  he  had  imbibed  many  other 
dobCrinea  anaaUiorised  by  the  Soriptnres,  and  contrary  to  them.  All  such  he 
lelinqnisbed  withoal  delay,  having  nobly  resolved,  that  he  would  saorifioe  eveiy 
thing  for  the  tnith,  but  the  truth  for  nothing. 

bi  allusion  to  this  part  of  his  life,  he  remarks,  in  the  oonelosien  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Baptist—**  Having  been  edneated  aa  Presbyterian  dergrmen  generally  arCf 
and  looking  fbrward  to  the  ministir  as  both  an  honorable  vaA  useful  callii^,  all 
ay  expectations  and  prospects  in  future  life  were,  at  the  age  of  twenW-onCf  idea* 
tified  with  the  offiee  cSf  the  ministry.  Bat  scarcely  had  I  b%un  to  make  sermons, 
when  I  discofvred  that  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  was  one  thing,  and 
Aat  of  any  seet  which  I  knew  was  another.  I  could  not  proceed.  An  uasucMesful 
effort  by  Bay  fether  to  leibrm  the  presbytery  and  synod  to  which  he  belonged,  made 
m%  despair  of  reformation.  I  gave  it  op  as  a  hopeless  effort,  but  did  not  give  up 
•peaking  in  publie  assemblies  upon  the  pehi  artides  of  Christian  felth  and 
ptaetice.  In  the  hope,  tlie  humble  hope,  ofereotinff  a  sinffle  oongregation,  with 
which  I  eoold  engoy  the  social  inetituttons,  I  labored.  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  being  able  to  do  more  than  this ;  and,  therefore,  betook  myself  to  the  oconpa* 
tiea  of  a  former,  and  for  a  number  of  yearn  attended  to  this  profession  for  a  sub- 
sisteaoe,  and  labored  every  Lord'a  day  to  separate  the  truth  from  the  traditions  of 
men,  and  to  persoade  men  to  give  up  their  febles  for  the  truth— with  but  litde 
•aooeee  I  labored.'' 

in  1816  he  was  urged  by  sons  of  the  most  influential  Baptists  in  New  Yodc 
«id  Philadelphia,  to  settle  in  one  of  those  cities,  but  declined— alledging  in  justi- 
ftoatioB  of  his  course,  that  he  did  not  think  the  church  in  dther  ei^  would  sub- 
mii  to  the  primitive  order  of  things;  and  rather  than  produce  divisions  among 
tiiein,  or  aoopt  their  cider,  he  ^  would  live  and  die  in  the  backwooda.'* 

In  August  18Sd,  soon  after  the  Debate  with  MaoCalla,  he  commenced  the  pub- 
lieation  of  the  *^Christiaa  Baptist,''  a  monthlv  pamphlet,  the  design  of  wnieh 
wan  **  to  restore  a  pure  speech  to  the  people  of  God — to  restore  the  ancient  order 
ef  things  in  the  Christian  kingdom— 4o  emancipate  the  conscienee  from  the  do- 
minion of  human  authori^  in  matters  of  religion— and  to  lay  a  foundatioa— an 
Imperishable  foundation,  for  the  onion  of  all  Cfhristians,  and  for  their  co-operation 
in  apreadinff  the  glorioos,  gospel  throughout  the  world." 

In  the  debate  iSbreaaid,  Mr.  Campbell  contended  that  *<  baptism  was  a  divine 
inaUtntion,  designed  for  putting  the  legitimate  subject  of  it  in  actual  possession 
ef  Ae  remission  of  his  sins."  In  January  1888,  he  remarks,  **It  was  wi^  much 
heeitation  I  preeented  this  view  of  the  subject  at  thai  time,  because  of  its  perfect 
ftovd^.  I  was  then  aasured  of  its  truth,  and,  I  tliink,  presented  sufficient  evi* 
denee  of  its  certainty.  But  having  thought  stUl  more  cleeely  upon  the  subject^ 
sad  ha:ving  been  neeessariij  called  to  consider  it  more  fully,  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  Christian  religion,  I  am  still  bettsr  prepared  to  develop  its  import" 

From  tiie  tisM  of  the  debate,  baptum  for  the  rtmimion  if  dm  seems  to  have 
been  but  little  agitated,  if  at  all  publicly,  tUl  1827.  In  that  year  Walter  Scott 
and  John  Seerest  boffan  ^  preach  in  the  bounds  of  the  Mahoning  association, 
Ohio,  the  anoettrfic  doctrine  of  remiasioii,  recorded  in  Acts  3d,  38.  The  effect 
tree  astounding  to  the  advocalea  of  the  wom*out  and  powerless  systems  of  human 
origin.  During  the  last  six  months  of  the  year,  Elder  Socreet  immersed  with 
his  own  hands  for  ike  remimion  <f  Miit,  '*  &re  hundred  and  thirty  persons." 

The  writer  has  not  the  means  of  aacertaining  exactly  how  many  were  im- 
mersed during  the  year  by  the  pious,  indefetigaUe,  and  talented  Walter  ScotW 
It  is  certain,  however,  tint  he  converted  and  baptised  a  mighty  host— more,  pei^ 
haps,  than  any  other  unnspired  man  ever  did  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  Mahoning  aesoeiotton,  at  their  meeting  of  that  year,  determined  to  em* 
l^loy  Brother  So<St  for  the  whole  of  his  time  the  next  twelve  months,  preaching 
and  teaching  in  the  bounds  of  the  association.  This  appointment  was  hi(|[hly 
aoramended  Dy  Bro.  Campbell  in  the  ^  Christian  Baptisr' for  October  following. 
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The  editor  remarks,  **  Brother  Waller  Seott,  who  is  now  in  the  i^  aooepled 
of  the  appointment ;  and  few  men  on  this  continent  nnderstand  the  ancient  order 
of  things  better  than  he*    His  whole  soul  is  in  the  work.'' 

The  results  of  this  appointment,  and  the  success  of  the  pleadings  for  the  aadeBa 
gospel  were  everywhere  triumphaht.  Soon  a  host  of  able  adTooates  in  Taxioas 
parts  embraced  the  same  yiewsi  and  be^pn  to  propagate  diem  with  leal  and  sno* 
eeos  especially  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  The  clergir  became  alanned*  The 
work  of  prosciqition  and  anaihema  commenced ;  and,  in  a  shoit  time,  the  adT!»* 
eatee  of  the  same  gospel  that  was  preached  by  Peter  on  the  dajr  of  Pentecot» 
and  by  all  the  apostles,  were  driren  out  of  the  Baptist  oommanion,  and  r^ne* 
tantly  compelled  to  establish  separate  churches,  that  they  might  enjpy  Hie  lib- 
erty wherewith  Christ  had  made  them  free.  Sons,  whilst  they  read  the  reoovdf 
in  a  more  enli^tened  and  Christian  age,  will  blush  for  the  bigotry  and  inlolsv* 
•nee  of  their  sires. 

At  the  completion  of  the  7th  Tolume  of  the  Christian  Baptist,  fai  1830,  the  Ed* 
iter  thus  writes—"  I  had  but  tery  humble  hopes,  I  can  assure  the  public,  the  d^ 
I  wrote  the  first  essay,  or  the  preface  for  ^is  work,  that  I  eould  at  all  sueeeed  in 
gaining  a  patient  hearing.  But  I  have  been  entirely  disapjpoiirted.  Tbesaecsss 
attendant  on  this  effort  has  produced  a  hope,  which  once  i  dared  not  eatertaiBt 
that  a  blissful  rerolution  can  be  effected.  It  has  actually  began,  and  such  a  one 
as  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  state  of  society,  far  surpassing,  in  the  firuits  of  right- 
eousness, and  peace,  uid  joy,  any  result  of  any  religioas  re¥ol«tion»  siaea  the 
great  apostacy  from  Christian  institutions." 

In  1830,  the  Millennial  Harbinger  was  begun,  and  has  comianed  to  be  issned 
monthly  down  to  the  present  time.  These  periodicals,  aided  by  aeteral  otheie« 
and  by  a  numerous  host  of  zealous  and  indefatigable  adTOcatos,  haTC  spnad  Ae 
principles  of  this  reformation  with  a  rapidity  that  has  perhaps  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  worid,  except  the  pr<wrss8  of  primitiTC  ChristiaBi^  in  the  timee 
of  the  apostles.  Already  do  the  "  Christian  Churches*'  in  these  United  Statee 
number,  as  it  is  confidently  beliered,  more  than  900,000  members ;  and  the 
cause  is  successfully  pleaded,  not  merely  in  the  Canadaa,  in  Englawl,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  but  also  in  almost  eyerr  part  of  the  ciTilixed  world. 

While  A.  Campbell  was  thus  laboring  in  the  western  part  of  Fnginia,  and 
eren  before  he  made  his  appearance  on  the  public  stage,  another  distinguiriied 
actor,  impelled  by  a  kindred  spirit,  was  shakug  time-honored  rdigioua  systems 
to  their  yery  center  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky.  1  mean  that  mneh  caltamdatedt 
but  great  and  good  man 

BARTON   WARREN  STONE. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in  Maryland  on  ihe  S4th  day  of  Deeenn 
ber,  1773.  His  father  dying  while  he  was  yery  young,  his  Aiother  in  1779,  with 
a  large  fiunily  of  children  and  seryants,  moyed  mto  what  was  then  ealkd  the 
backwoods  of  Virginiap— Pittsylyania  county,  near  Pan  riysr.  Here  he  went  to 
school  for  four  or  nye  years  to  an  Englishman,  named  Sommeihays,  and  was  hj 
him  pronounced  a  finished  scholar.  In  February,  1790,  he  entered  a  noted  acad- 
emy in  Guilford,  North  Carolina,  under  the  caie  of  Dr.  Datid  Caldwell,  deter- 
mined, as  he  himself  says,  to  '*  acquire  an  education,  or  die  in  the  attempt."  Hie 
design  at  that  time  was  to  qualify  himself  for  a  barrister. 

When  he  first  entered  the  academy,  about  thiii^  or  moss  of  the  stndents  had 
embraced  reliffion  under  the  li^rs  of  James  MoGready,  a  Presbyterian  pseachei 
of  great  popularity  and  aeal.  In  about  a  year  from  this  time,  sAer  a  long  and 
painful  «*  experienu^^*  he  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyttfian  churcht  and  tuned 
ms  thouffhts  to  the  ministry. 

In  1793,  at  the  close  of  his  academic  course,  he  commenced  the  study  of  di- 
yinity  under  the  direction  of  Wm.  Hodge,  of  Orange  county.  North  Carolina. 
Here  Witsins  on  the  Trinity  was  put  into  his  hands.  The  metai^ysical  reason- 
ings of  this  author  perplexed  Ms  mind,  and  he  laid  the  work  aside  as  unprofitable 
and  unintelligible.  He  heard  of  Dr.  Watta'  treatise  on  the  Glory  of  Christ; 
sought  after  and  obtained  the  work ;  read  it  with  pleasure,  and  embraced  its 
yiews.  The  yenerable  Henry  Patillo,  on  whom  it  deydyed,  at  the  next  meetinflr 
of  the  Presbytery,  to  examine  the  candidates  on  the  subject  of  theology,  had 
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kiB8df«iibnMd  Watts*  views  of  the  Trinity*  As  mi|[fat  ressoasbly  be  expected 
imder  such  oiiemnstsiioes,  the  examination  on  this  topie  was  sliorC,  and  embza* 
eed  no  peculiarities  of  the  system. 

In  Aprilf  17969  he  was  licensed  by  the  Oiange  Presbytefy«  North  Carolinat 
and  shortly  afterwards  directed  his  course  westward  (preying  at  Tarious  points 
on  the  route),  to  Knoxville  and  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  and  thence  to  Bourbon 
eonnty,  Kentucky,  where  about  the  close  of  the  year  1796  he  settled  within  the 
bounds  of  the  ^ongr^adoos  of  Cane-ridge  and  Concord.  Here  he  labored  with 
mal  seal,  acceptance  and  success;  about  eighty  members  having  been  added  to 
Bs  church  in  a  few  months ! ! 

In  die  &11  of  '96,  he  reodved  a  unadimous  call  firom  those  congiegations  to 
beeeme  their  settled  pastor,  which  call  he  accepted.  A  day  was  set  apart  bv  the 
Mcsbytery  of  Transylvania  for  his  ordination.  Having  previously  notified  the 
leadinginembers  of  the  presbytery  with  resj^t  to  his  dmcultieB  on  the  subject 
s€  ^s  Tiini^,  also  on  the  doctrines  of  election,  rqirobation,  and  predestination, 
Of  tmtigki  in  tie  Owi/iiiieii  «f  Faiths  when  he  was  asked,  ^  Do  you  receive  and 
ndont  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Bible  V  he  answered  aloud,  so  that  the  whole  congregation  might  heai^-^  I  do, 
as  for  as  I  see  it  consistent  with  the  word  of  God."  No  objection  being  made, 
he  was  ordained. 

Early  in  1801,  *^  the  Great  Revival "  commenced  ut  Tennessee,  and  in  the 
WNithem  part  of  Kentucky,  under  the  labors  of  James  MeGready,  and  other  Pres- 
byterian ministers.  Determined  to  hear  and  judge  lor  himself,  Barton  W.  Stone 
hastened  to  a  great  Presbyterian  camp-meeting  in  Lo^;an  county,  Kentucky,  whim 
for  the  first  time  he  witnessed  those  strange  exercises  of  falling,  jerking,  dan- 
civt  ^Ec 

PilML  with  the  spirit  of  the  revival,  he  returned  to  his  congregations— related 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and,  with  great  earnestness  and  am,  dwelt  on  the 
universality  of  the  gospel,  and  urged  the  sinner  to  believe  now«  and  be  saved. 
The  effects  were  immediate  and  power^;  the  ^^exercuet^  made  their  appear- 
anee ;  a  series  of  meeUMS  followed ;  the  woric  spread  in  all  directions ;  multi- 
tudes united  with  the  dmerent  churches ;  and,  for  a  time,  party  creeds,  names, 
and  feelings,  seemed  to  be  buried  in  Christian  love  and  union. 

The  *'  Great  Caneridge  Meetinfi^'  commenced  in  August  following,  and  con- 
tinued some  six  or  seven  days.  From  twenty  to  tfairly  thousand  were  supposed 
to  be  eoUeeted.  Many  had  come  from  Ohio,  and  other  remote  parts,  who,  on 
th^  return,  diffused  the  spirit  in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  Methodist  and 
Baptist  Preachers  uiuted  heartily  in  the  work,  and  the  8alvati<m  of  sinners 
ssomed  to  be  the  great  object  of  all. 

About  this  tisM,  Robert  Marshall,  John  Dunlaty,  Richard  McNemar,  B.  W. 
Stone,  and  John  Thompson,  all  members  of  the  synod  of  Kentucky,  renounced 
the  dogmas  of  Calvinism,  and  taught  wherever  thiBy  went,  that  Christ  died  for 
aB— that  the  divine  testimony  was  sufficient  to  produce  faith—- and  that  the  spirit 
was  received,  net  in  order  to  faith,  but  through jaitk>  The  sticklers  for  orthodoxy, 
Bseing  the  powerful  effects  of  these  doctrines,  were  for  a  time  afraid  to  oppoee. 
At  l^ffth  the  friends  of  the  Confession  determined  to  arrest  the  proffress  or  these 
SAti-osdvinistic  doctrines,  and  put  them  down.  The  presbytery  of  Springfield,  in 
Ohio,  first  took  McNemar  unaer  dealings ;  and  from  that  presbytery  the  case 
eame  before  the  synod  of  Lexinffton,  Ky.,  in  September,  1803. 

So  soen  as  they  discovered,  from  the  tone  of  the  synod,  tiiat  its  decision  in 
MeNsinar*s  case  would  be  adverse,  the  five  drew  op  a  protest  gainst  the  pro« 
osedings,  and  a  declaration  of  their  indq>endenoe,  and  withdrawal  fh)m  the  juris- 
diction of  that  bodv.  Immediately  after  their  withdrawal  from  the  synod,  they 
eoBStituted  themselves  inio  a  presbytery,  which  they  called  the  Springfield  pres- 
bytery. They  had  not,  however,  worn  this  name  more  than  one  year,  before  the^ 
saw  that  it  savored  of  a  party  spirit  With  the  man-made  creeds  they  threw  it 
overboard,  and  took  the  name  Cbriliafi— the  name  given  to  the  disciples  by  di- 
vine appointment  first  at  Antiociu  **  From  this  period  "  (says  Stone),  ^  I  date 
tiie  commencement  of  that  reformation,  which  has  progressed  to  this  day.** 
n843).  Soon  afler  their  withdrawal  from  the  synod,  they  were  joined  by 
Matthew  Houston  and  David  Purviance. 

In  ia05|  Houston,  McNemar,  and  Dunlavy  joined  the  Shakers;  and  in  1807, 
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Mtrsha]]  and  Thompson,  after  ratify  attempting  to  enslave  their  assoeiatet  m 
second  time  to  a  creed,  returned  back  into  tlie  bosom  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Enroll. 
Meanwhile  the  subject  of  baptism  had  begnn  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
churches.  Many  became  dissansfied  with  their  infknt  sprinkling.  The  pyoaohois 
b^tized  one  another,  and  crowds  of  the  prirate  members  came,  and  were  also 
baptized.  The  congregations  generally  submitted  to  it,  and  yet  the  polpil  wis 
silent  on  the  subject. 

About  the  same  time,  Barton  W.  Stotae  and  some  others  began  to  eondnde  that 
baptism  was  ordained  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ought  to  be  administered  ia 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  believinff  penitents.  At  a  great  meeting  at  Cob* 
cord,  he  addressed  moamers  in  the  words  of  Peter,  (Acts  ii,  38),  and  vreed  npon 
them  an  immediate  compliance  with  the  exhortation.  He  informed  ns,  howerer* 
that  «*  into  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine  he  was  nerer  fully  led,  until  it  was  leriTod 
by  Bro.  Alexanaer  Campbell  some  years  after.*' 

Although  Elder  Stone  repudiated  the  orthodox  Tiewe  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity,  Sonship,  and  Atonement,  he  nerer  acknowledged  the  sentiments  with 
which  he  was  so  frequently  charged  by  his  opponents.  And  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  he  often  regratted  that  he  had  allowed  4iimself  to  be  driven  in  self-defence 
to  speculate  on  these  subjects  as  much  as  he  had  done.  In  the  near  prospect  of 
death  he  averred,  that  he  had  never  been  a  Unitarian,  and  had  never  regarded 
Christ  as  a  created  being. 

He  died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith,  on  the  9th  day  of  November,  1844,  univer* 
•ally  beloved  and  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  A  worthy  Methodist  preacher 
in  Jfackson,  Louisiana,  once  remarked  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  in  the  preeence 
of  two  old-school  Presbyterian  clergymen—^  I  know  Barton  W.  Stone  welly 
having  lived  neighbor  to  him  for  a  considerable  time  in  Tennessee.  A  lovsUer 
man,  or  a  better  Christian,  in  my  Judgment,  never  lived  $  and  he  is  no  more  m 
Unitarian,  than  those  brethren  there  are"*— addressing  himself  at  the  same  time  te 
the  two  preachers.  The  person  who,  from  a  regard  to  truth  and  Justice,  bore  this 
honorable  testimony,  was  Mr.  Finley,  son  of  Dr.  Finley,  (a  former  president  of 
the  University  of  Georgia),  and  brother  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Amencan  Coloni- 
latioB  Society. 

Stone  justly  occupies  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian. 
In  tiie  department  of  poetry,  his  talents  fitted  him  to  shine,  had  they  been  culti- 
vated.   There  ca    "     "  -....     —    ...• 
hymn,  than  one  1 

the  present  century, ^  _     

Be  It  known  to  the  orthodox  calumniators  of  fiarton  W.  Stone,  and  to  all 
who  have  souls  to  feel  the  power  either  of  religion  or  of  poetry,  that  he  is  the 
author  of  that  souMnspiring  hymn,  in  which  the  orthodox  world  has  so  greatly 
delighted  for  neariy  half  a  century,  viz., 

"  The  Lord  is  the  fountain  of  goodness  and  love.'* 

A  short  account  of  the  union  between  Stone's  friends  and  those  of  Alexander 
Campbell,  in  1833,  shall  close  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch.  In  1843,  B.W. 
Stone  writes  thus :— *'  I  saw  no  distinctive  feature  between  the  doctrine  he  (A* 
Campbell)  preached,  and  that  which  we  had  preached  for  many  years,  except  on 
baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Even  this  I  had  once  reoeived  and  taught,  as 
before  stated,  but  had  strangely  let  it  go  from  my  mind,  till  Brother  Campbell 
revived  it  afresh.  •  •  *  «He  boldly  determined  to  take  the  BiMe  alone 
for  his  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  books  as  an* 
thoritative.  He  arvued  that  the  Bible  presented  sufficient  evidence  of  its  trath  to 
sinners,  to  enable  them  to  bdieve  it,  ai^  sufficient  motives  to  induce  them  to  vhvj 
it— that  until  they  believed  and  obeyed  the  gospel,  ia  vain  they  ffiq>ectBd  salvm* 
tion,  pardon,  and  the  Holy  Spirit— that  now  is  the  accepted  time,  and  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation.** 

^*  These  truths  we  had  proclaimed  and  reiterated  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  from  the  press  and  from  the  pulpit,  many  years  before  A.  Campbell 
and  his  associates  came  upon  the  stage,  as  aids  of  the  good  cause.    Their  aid 

Sive  a  new  impetus  to  the  reformation  which  was  in  progress,  especially  among 
e  Baptists  in  Kentucky ;  and  the  doctrines  spread  and  greatly  increased  in  the 
west.    The  only  distinguishing  doctrine  between  nt  and  th«n  was,  thai  they 
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ywdiad  baptiwa  for  maAnAom  of  dtm  to  bcliayfaig  penitentt.  This  doctrine  Ind 
Bol  senenlly  obtained  amongst  na,  though  seme  few  had  reeeived  it,  and  prao- 
tieed  aooordtniriT.  They  insisted  also  on  weekly  communion,  which  we  had 
Mgleeted.*'    •        •        • 

**  Amonff  others  of  the  Baptists  who  leoeiTed,  and  lealonsl j  adrocated  the 
Isaehing  of  A.  Campbell,  was  John  T.  Johnson,  Uian  whom  there  is  not  a  better 
nam.  We  lived  together  in  Georgetown,  had  labored  and  worshipped  together. 
We  plahilT  saw,  tint  we  were  on  the  same  ibondation,  in  the  same  spint,  and 
preached  ue  same  goepeL  We  agreed  to, unite  our  energies  to  effect  a  anion  be- 
tweea  o«r  diiforent  societies.  This  was  easily  effected  in  iCentacky ;  and  in  order 
to  confirm  ttiis  anion,  we  became  co-editors  of  the  Christian  Messenger.  This 
nafton,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have  been  as  easily  effected  in  other  states  as  in 
Kenftocky,  had  not  there  been  a  few  ignorant,  headstrong  bigots  on  both  sides, 
who  were  more  influenced  to  retsin  and  augment  their  party,  than  to  um  the 
world  by  uniting  according  to  the  prayer  of  Jesus.*' 

The  bioj^pher  of  Elder  Stone  informs  us,  that  the  union  was  consummated  in 
the  following  manner : 

"A  meeting  of  four  days  was  held  at  Georgetown,  embracing  the  Christmas 
of  1831,  and  another  at  IJexington  of  the  same  lenfirth,  embracing  the  New  Year's 
day  of  1832.  The  writer  had  the  happiness  to  be  in  attendanoe  at  both  these 
meetings. 

^At  these  meetings  the  nrinciples  of  our  union  were  fully  canyassed,  which 
were  such  as  we  have  stateci.  We  solemnly  pledged  ourselres  to  one  another 
before  God,  to  abandon  alt  speculations,  eepeoially  on  the  Trinity,  and  kindred 
anbjeets,  and  to  be  content  with  the  plain  declarations  of  scripture  on  thoee  top- 
ics, on  which  there  had  been  so  much  worse  than  useless  controrersy.  Elder 
John  Smith  and  the  writer  were  appointed  by  the  churches,  as  erangelists  to  ride 
in  tiiis  section  of  Kentucky,  to  promote  this  good  work.  In  that  capacity  we 
■erred  Uie  chnrches  three  years.  Thousands  of  conyerts  to  the  good  cause  was 
the  result  of  the  union  and  co-operation  of  the  churches,  and  Uieir  many  eyangel* 
bts  during  that  period ;  and  I  look  back  to  those  years  as  among  the  happiest  of 
mj  life." 

As  the  short  space  allowed  to  this  article  precludes  the  possibility  of  doing  it 
Jostioe,  the  reader  who  desires  further  information,  is  referred  to  the  Chrisuan 
Baptist,  and  to  the  ^*  Biography  of  Barton  W.  Stone,"  by  Elder  John  Rogers,  of 
Carlisle,  Kentucky*-an  excellent  work  Just  out  of  press. 


mSTORICAL  SKETCH 
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n^i  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church  was  organized  in  Tennessee  in  1810,  by 
tb»  constituUon  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery.  One  of  the  leading  ministers, 
boweyer,  resided  in  Kentucky  at  the  time  of  the  organixation.  In  1813  the 
original  presbytery  was  diyided  into  three  presbyteries,  one  of  which  included 
Aoee  ministers  and  congregations  that  adhered  to  the  Cumberland  presbytery  in 
to  difficulties  with  the  Presbyterian  church.  There  are  now  two  synods  in  the 
state,  the  Green  riyer  and  the  Kentucky  synods.  The  number  of  ordained  min* 
latera  in  the  two  synods  is  sixty-fiye ;  of  licentiates,  thirty ;  of  candidates  for  the 
BUiustryy  twenty^ye.  The  whole  number  of  communicants  is  estimated  at  7000. 
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The  op€ntioB0  of  die  charch  hare  been  mainlY  eoailaed  4o  the  toiith-weelem 
portion  of  the  state.  Many  of  its  ministers  and  mcmhen  were  pioneers  in  thai 
section  of  eoantrj.  They  found  mnch  of  the  eonntry  phjsicallj  and  morally  ia 
a  state  of  nature.  Their  labors,  sacrifices,  and  self-denial  were  necessarily  Teiy 
great;  but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  statistics  that  they  did  not  labor  in 
Tain.  The  early  ministers  of  the  Cumberlaml  Presbyterian  church  were  remailfc* 
able  for  a  bold,  manly,  and  impressiTe  eloquence.  They  were  western  men  ia 
the  full  sense  of  the>ezpression.  Without  the  training  <i  the  schools,  they  wem 
nerertheless  rraied  up  and  brought  into  the  ministrT  under  ciicnmstanees  well 
odculated  to  derdop  all  their  energies*  With  indomitable  perseTeranee,  and 
without  worldly  compensation,  they  performed  an  important  part  in  eonTerting  a 
*«  wildemesst"  a  moral  desolati<m,  into  a  *^  fruitful  field.**  TheT  were  men  for 
the  countiy  asd  the  times.  Long  will  they  lirem  the  memory  of  that  generatioa 
in  which  they  labored,  and  long  in  south-western  Kentncfcy  will  their  inflnnaoe 
be  felt  after  a  short-lived  generation  shall  have  passed  away. 


mSTORICAL    SKETCH 
or  ran 

EPISCOPAL     CHURCH. 


Thi  eonrention  of  the  diocese  of  Kentucky  was  oiganiaed  in  1830.  Its  first 
bishop  was  consecrated  Oct.  31st,  1833. 

There  are  about  20  clergymen  in  the  diocese,  13  of  whofli  ars  officiating  in  as 
many  organized  parishes.  There  are  six  missionary  stations,  and  sixteen  church 
edifices.    The  whole  number  of  families  is  about  600,  and  of  communicants  650. 

Shelby  college  was  organized  in  1836,  and  transferred  to  the  Episcopal  churdi 
in  1841.  It  has  graduated  two  rery  small  classes.  Its  presidency  is  now  tempo- 
rarily racant* 

The  Theological  Seminary  was  chartered  in  1834.  It  has  an  excellent  library 
of  abore  three  thousand  Yolumes,  and  funds  to  the  amount  of  $13,000.  Its  library 
is  now  deposited  in  the  library  room  of  Shelby  college. 

The  Rot.  Johk  Ltthb,  of  the  Episcopal  church,  or  church  of  England,  came 
early  to  Kentucky.  When  Col.  Henderson  eetoblished  his  proprietary  gorem- 
ment  in  1776,  Mr.  Lythe  was  a  delegate  from  the  Harrodsburgh  station  or  settle- 
ment to  the  legislatire  assembly.  The  delegates  met  on  the  88d  of  May,  1775, 
and  the  assembly  beinff  organized,  ^^  divine  service  was  performed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lythe,  one  of  the  delegatee  from  Harrodsburg.**  In  tne  records  of  this  legi^ 
lative  assembly,  we  note  the  following  prooeedingss 


*'The  Rev.  Mr.  Lythe  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  pnfm 
ing  and  SMaih  breakng.  After  it  was  read  the  first  time,  it  was  ordered,  say* 
the  journal,  *  to  be  re-committed ;  and  that  Mr.  Lythe,  Mr.  Todd,  and  Mr.  Har- 
lod  be  a  committee  to  make  atnendmente.* 

^  Mr.  Todd,  Mr.  Lythe,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Hite  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  draw  up  a  contract  between  the  proprietors  and  the  people  of  the  colony.^ 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  of  Transylvania,  (for 
■o  this  legislative  council  was  termed,}  ^*  divine  service,*'  the  same  journal  le- 
eords,  *^  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lythe,  of  the  church  of  England.''  And 
it  was  under  the  shade  of  the  same  magnificent  elm,  that  the  voices  of  these  rude 
hunters  rose  in  aocenta  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  their  fitthera^ 
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tint  the  rerdant  groTee  of  the  land  of  the  eayage  aad  the  bofMo,  fint  laiiff  with 
the  matheme  of  the  Christiui's  wonhip,  and  echoed  back  the  message  of  the  Re- 
r  of  tha  world.    It  was  fit  it  should  be  so,  for 


*^  The  grores  were  God's  first  temples.*** 

We  know  nothing  further  of  the  Rev.  John  Ly the,  except  what  is  contained  in 
these  extracts  of  the  prooeedinffs  of  the  *^  Legislatore  of  Transylvania.'*  He  was 
doabtless  the  first  minister  of  tke  gospel  who  penetrated  the  wilds  of  Kentucky ; 
and,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly — that  he  offici- 
ated ae  ohsplain— and  that  his  name  appears  on  some  important  committees»  ha 
moat  have  been  a  man  of  some  note. 

The  Rev.  Jamks  Moobk  was  the  first  minister  of  the  Episcopal  churdi  of  the 
United  States,  who  permanmtlv  located  in  Kentocky.  He  emigrated  to  the 
State  in  1793,  from  Virginia,  and  was  at  that  time  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  in 
the  Presbyterian  church.  His  trial  sermons  not  beiiu^  sustained  by  the  Transyl* 
vanSa  presbytery,  Mr.  Moore  became  displeased  with  what  he  considered  rigof> 
one  treatment,  and  in  1794  sought  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Episcopal  churdi* 
Soon  afterwards  he  became  the  first  rector  of  Christ's  diurch  in  Lexington.  In 
1798,  he  was  appdnted  acting  president  of  Transylvania  university,  and  ])ro» 
fiBSSor  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Belles-Lettres.  This  sito- 
ation  he  held  for  several  years,  during  which  Transylvania  enjoyed  a  good  dejorree 
of  prosperi^.  Mr.  Bioore  was  disthigutshed  for  sound  leamingi  devoted  piety, 
oouTteoos  manners,  and  liberal  hospitality. 

The  Rev.  Benjamui  Our  Pbbbs  was  bom  in  Loudon  coun^,  Tirginta,  in  the 
year  1800.  His  fiither,  the  late  Major  Valentine  Peers,  of  Maysville,  (a  soldier 
of  the  revolutionary  army)  mnigrated  to  Kentucky  in  1803,  when  the  subject  of 
this  brief  notice  was  only  three  years  old.  Mr.  Peers  received  ^e  first  rudiments 
of  an  academical  education  in  the  Bourbon  academy,  and  completed  his  scholastic 
coarse  at  Transylvania  university,  while  under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Holley. 
He  studied  theology  at  Princeton.  After  completiiw  his  course  in  that  institution, 
he  connected  himself  with  the  Episcopal  churcli,  navbg  previously  belonged  to 
the  Presbyterian.  He  located  in  Lexington,  where  he  established  the  ESclectic 
Ldstitute,  which  became,  under  his  supervision,  one  of  the  most  valuable  insti- 
tntions  of  learning  in  the  west.  During  the  time  h^  was  at  the  head  of  the  Eo- 
lectio  Institute,  and  subsequently,  he  spent  much  time,  labor,  and  money  in  the 
cause  of  common  school  education,  and  was  instrumental  in  arousiuff  the  public 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subject— the  present  common  school  system  of 
Kentocky  being  the  result  of  the  popular  will  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
question. 

Mr.  Peers,  while  at  the  hesd  of  the  Eclectlo  Institute,  was  chosen  president  of 
Transylvania  university,  which  position  he  accepted,  in  opposition  to  the  advice 
of  many  warm  friends,  and  which  he  held  but  a  very  brief  period.  At  the  time 
of  his  decease,  in  the  year  1842,  at  Louisville,  he  was  editor  of  the  Episcopal 
Sunday  School  Magazine  at  New  York,  and,  also,  editor  of  the  Sunday  School 
publications  of  the  church.  He  vras  distinguished  not  only  for  his  zealous  dev(y 
don  to  the  cause  of  general  education,  but  for  his  sound  learning  and  ardent 
piety.  His  published  writings  were  not  extensive— the  work  on  Qnndian  Educeh 
Han  appears  to  have  been  his  favorite.  He  fell  early,  but  fell  at  the  post  of 
iaty. 

*0oT.  Morehead'f  Boonetboiongh  Addreis. 
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Thk  earljr  history*  of  Methodism  in  Kentockj,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  obseniv 
and  indefinite,  arising  partly  from  the  want  of  proper  documents,  and  pardy  from 
the  diffioalty  of  collecting  those  that  are  in  existeaee. 

The  most  authentic  and  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  progrsat. 
of  Methodism  in  the  United  States,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  minutes  of  tfat 
seTsrai  annual  conferences ;  but  these,  consisting  mainly  of  statistical  aeoounts^ 
wn  rather  meager  and  nnsatisfectory.  Yet  brief  as  these  records  are,  they  throfw 
%  steady  and  continuous  light  upon  the  rise  and  nrogress  of  Methodism  in  Ksi^ 
lucky,  down  to  the  present  time.  From  these  conmrenoe  documents,  we  gather  tiis 
fkct,  that  the  first  trayeling  preachers  appointed  to  labor  in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
were 

JAMES   HAW  AND  BENJAMIN  OGDEN. 

Tl^ese  two  men  were  appointed  to  trarel  the  entire  State  in  tlie  year  1786,  aM 
were  theflnt  regular  iiinerani  fiumi^ert,  who,  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  chur^,  commenced  the  work  of  spreading  ^*  Scriptural  holiness  oTsr 
tliBse  lands.** 

At  the  time  of  their  appointment,  It  appears  that  there  were  no  regular  societies 
in  existence  in  Kentucky,  as  is  eridenced  by  the  entire  absence  of  statistical 
information  in  the  minutes.  James  Haw  and  Benjamin  Ogden  were,  therefore, 
the  first  to  collect  the  scattered  MeUiodist  emigrants  of  the  ^^  Dark  and  Bloody 
Ground*'  into  classes,  and  organize  them  into  societies.  The  first  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  orvanixed  in  Kentucky,  was  in  the  cabin  of  Thomas  SteTcnson, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  south-west  of  Washington,  Mason  county,  by  Ben- 
jamin Ogden,  some  time  during  the  year  1786* 

1787.  The  aupointments  for  wis  year  were 

Kentucky— James  Haw,  Elder.    Thomas  Williamsoni  Wilson  Lee. 
Cumberland— Benjamin  Ogden. 

The  numbers  in  society,  reported  at  the  dose  of  this  year  were,  whites,  90,  c<4- 
oved,  none.  #- 

1788.  Kentucky— -Francis  Poythress,  James  Haw,  Elders. 
Lexington  ct — ^Thomas  Williamson,  Peter  Massie,  Benjamin  SnsUing. 
Cumberland— D.  Combs,  B.  McHeniy. 

Danrille— Wilson  Lee. 

Numbers  at  the  close  of  this  year,  whites,  479,  colored,  64. 

Lexington  circuit  embraced  the  northern  part  of  the  State ;  Cumberland  cir- 
cuit, the  few  societies  which  were  in  the  lower  end  of  the  State  and  middle 
Tennessee :  Danville  circuit  the  center  of  Kentucky  south  of  the  Kentucky  rirer. 

1789.  The  same  number  of  ministers  were  sent  this  year  to  the  Kentucky 
work  as  on  the  preyious  year,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  circuits  remained  th^ 
same. 

The  summer  and  fall  of  *89  and  spring  of  *90«  was  a  season  of  gradons'tevi* 
Tal ;  the  ^*  desert  was  made  to  rejoice,  and  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
to  blossom  as  the  rose.**  The  word  of  God,  among  the  earir  settlers,  was  ac- 
companied '^  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  aira  power,*' and  die  numerical 
strength  of  the  church  was  more  than  doubled. 

The  numbers  in  socie^  at  the  close  of  this  year  were,  whites,  1037,  colored,  51, 

1790.  Conference  was  held  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  Kentucky,  on  the  36tli 
of  April,  at  Masterson's  station,  about  fire  miles  west  of  Lexington. 

This  conference  was  the  first  attended  in  the  west  by  Bishop  Asbury.    Tlie 

*FoT  the  ftcts  in  these  tketohee,  we  are  indebted  mninlj  to  the  Rer.  William  Borke,  of  Gineia- 
natL  and  to  the  publiihed  minutes  of  eonfeience}  many  or  the  sketohes of  pionaer  miniaiait  are  in 
the  Umcnac^  dT  the  minatet. 
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eonfennee  wss  eompoMd  of  twehe  preaebers*  ih^  bishopf  and  Hope  Hull,  the 
tmTeliBg  oompanioii  of  the  bishop.  At  the  close  of  the  conieteDce,  which  was  held 
this  year  in  Charlestoii«  Soath  Cardinat  Bishop  Asboiy,  attended  by  Hope  Hall, 
started  on  his  journey  to  Kentncky,  to  meet  the  western  pieachers  in  conference. 
in  kis  joomal,  tlie  bishop  speaks  of  his  trip  in  the  following  language.  ^' After 
oiosaing  the  Kentaoky  riT«r/*  he  says,  ^*I  was  strangely  outdone  for  want  of 
sieom  £iTing  been  creatly  deprived  of  it  during  my  journey  through  the  wilder- 
Bsss,  which  Is  like  being  at  sea  in  some  lespeets,  and  in  others  worse.  Our  way 
is  orer  moontainSt  steep  hills,  deep  riren,  and  muddjr  creeks,  a  thick  growth  of 
vseds  for  miles  together,  and  no  inhabitants  but  wild  beasts  and  sava^  men^ 
Sometimes,  before  I  was  aware,  my  ideas  would  be  leading  me  to  be  looking  out 
ahead  for  a  foioe,  and  I  would,  without  reflection,  try  to  recollect  the  houses  we 
ahonM  hare  stopped  at  in  the  wilderness.  I  slept  about  an  hour  the  first  night, 
and  about  two  the  last  We  ate  no  regular  meal<»our  bread  grew  short,  and  I 
was  Tery  mueh  spenU^ 

Speaking  of  the  preachers  who  were  then  trareUng  in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky, 
the  bishop  says :  **  1  found  the  poor  preachers  indifferently  clad,  yr'iih  emaciated 
bodies,  and  snb|eet  to  hard  fore,  but  I  hope  rich  in  faith."  At  the  winding  up  of 
the  first  risit,  he  says :  ^  My  soul  has  been  blessed  among  these  people,  and  I 
am  exiseedingly  pleased  with  them.  I  would  not  for  the  worth  of  all  the  place, 
hare  been  prevented  in  this  visit*'  The  fbllowing  appointments  were  made  at 
tiiis  conference : 

1790.  F.  Poythress,  presiding  elder. 

Lexington   circuit — ^Henry  Birchett,  David  Haggard. 

Limestone       **       S.  Tucker,  J.  Lillard. 

Danville  ^       Thomas  Williamson,  Stnihen  Brooks. 

Madison  **       6.  McHenry,  Benjamin  Snelling. 

Cnmberiand     **        Wilson  Lee,  James  Haw,  Peter  Massie. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of  the  men  who  composed  this  first  eon- 
ferenoe,  and  who  are  emphatically  the  pioneer  ministers  of  the  Methodist  £pisc(y 
pal  ohinoh,  may  not  be  out  of  place, 

Francis  Asburt,  the  presiding  bishop,  stands  among  ^at  hardy  and  laborious 
band  snpremehr  pre-eminent,— >M[n  labors  more  abundant  than  they  all."  Land- 
ing from  England,  on  the  shores  of  oar  eountij,  on  the  37th  of  October,  1771, 
fiSm  that  hour  untU  the  termination  of  his  pilgrimage,  his  clear  and  manly  voice 
was  heard  upon  alioccasions,  lifUng  itsell  up  agamst  sin,  and  in  ftivor  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  The  trump  of  the  goq>el,  when  applied  to  his  lips,  gave  no 
ancertain  sound ;  his  mind  was  clear,  discriminating,  and  logical ;  he  was  rich-* 
by  the  ^^word  of  God  dwelling  in  him  richly  in  all  wisdom;"  he  was  great— by 
toe  spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  which  rested  upon  him ;  and  for  the  space  of  forty- 
five  years,  he  moved  as  an  *^  angel"  among  the  churches,  **  feeding  the  flock  of 
Christ'*  ^od  building  the  believer  up  in  his  most  holy  faith.  Perhaps  no  man, 
since  the  settlement  of  America,  has  traveled  as  extensively,  and  labored  as  un- 
tiringly, overcoming  so  many  serious  obstacles,  as  the  apostolic  Asbnry.  His 
fi>oi-pnnts  have  been  leA  wide  and  deep  upon  '*  the  sands  of  time.*'  He  preached 
**^  Jesus  and  the  resurrection"  alonff  the  sea<^board,  from  Maine  to  Georgia — from 
the  Atlantic  out  west,  until,  from  the  rude  cabin  of  the  frontier  s<^uatter,  the  un- 
broken forest  re-eohoed  back  the  burden  of  his  embassy.  Of  this  first  visit  to 
Kentoeky,  in  his  journal  he  says :  ^*  I  rode  about  three  hundred  miles  to  Ken- 
tucky in  six  days,  and  back  by  way  of  Tennessee,  about  five  hundred  miles,  in 
nine  di^s»  0 1  what  exertions  fer  man  and  beast"  While  perfenninff  these 
joomies,  too,  the  bare  earth  for  days  was  his  bed,  and  his  only  covering  the  pro- 
tecting wing  of  his  '^ministering  angel."  AfWr  spending  fiUy-five  years  in  the 
ministry,  ferty-five  of  which  were  spent  in  America,  he  was  transferred  by  the 
Great  Sup^srintendent  to  the  church  above,  on  the  21  st  of  March,  1816.  His 
name  unstained — ^his  labors  and  hardships  unsurpassed— the  name  of  Francis 
Asbury  will  be  remembered  in  all  the  greenness  of  affection,  while  the  pore  doc* 
trines  of  Methodism  have  a  votary. 

Framcis  Potthsiss  was  admitted  into  the  traveling  connection  at  a  conference 
held  in  Baltimore,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1776.  In  1778,  he  was  sent  out  to  Ken- 
tucky in  the  capacity  of  elder.    As  a  preacher,  few  in  those  days  excelled  him. 
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His  Toioe  clear  and  musical;  his  knowledse  of  die  seriptnres  fast  and  aeevrate; 
his  sermons  bedewed  with  his  tears  in  his  closet,  fell  as  the  dews  of  life  upon 
the  hearts  of  his  congregation ;  sinners  trembled  before  the  Lord,  and  the  keen 
flash  of  the  Spirit's  sword  was  felt  passing  all  throngrh  the  soul,  disoscmug  bj  its 
brightness,  «^  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.*'^  In  the  visit  Bishop  Asbnrj 
made  to  Kentucky  in  1790,  a  single  note  made  in  iiis  journal  pours  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  secret  of  his  sueoess.  He  says :  *«  I  met  the  preachers  in  eaor 
ference,**  and  adds:  '« Brother  Porthress  is  much  aliTe  to  Ood/*  Sermoiis 
anointed  with  the  spirit  of  God,  and  baptised  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  will 
always  ^«  bum  as  fire  in  dry  stubble.'*  Brother  Poythress  conttnued  to  travel  is 
the  west,  mainly  in  Kentucky,  until  the  spring  of  1800,  when  he  attended  the 
general  conference  held  in  Baltimore,  at  which  coirferenee  he  was  appointed  to 
a  district  in  North  Carolina,  including  circuits  from  the  sea  shore  to  nie  summit 
of  the  Blue  Ridffe.  The  exoessiTc  draughts  made  upon  his  mind  and  body,  by 
the  labor  of  this  district,  unsettled  his  mental  balance,  so  that  during  the  summer 
he  became  partially  deranged* 

In  the  fell  of  1800,  he  returned  to  Kentucky  to  his  sistei^s,  the  widow  Prior,  ^pHio 
then  resided  in  Jessamine  county,  about  three  miles  from  Nieholasville,  where 
he  remained  a  confirmed  lunatic  until  his  death. 

Hkitrt  BiRcpiTT  was  bom  in  Bmnswick  county.  State  of  Virginia.  He  oon> 
tinned  between  five  and  six  jears  in  the  ministrf ,  a  jrracious,  happy,  useful  man, 
who  freely  offered  himself  for  four  years'  service  m  the  dangerous  stations  of 
Kentucky  and  Cumberland.  Birchett  was  one  among  the  worthies  who  cheer> 
fully  left  safety,  ease,  and  prosperity,  to  seek  after  ana  suffer  faithftilly  for  souls. 
His  meekness,  love,  labors,  prayers,  tears,  sermons,  and  exhortations,  were  not 
soon  forgotten.  He  died  in  peace,  in  Cumberland  circuit,  on  the  western  waters, 
in  Febraary,  1794. 

Datid  HAooAnD  came  out  with  Birchett,  as  a  volunteer  from  the  Virginia  eon- 
fbrence,  to  do  battle  in  the  hard  service  of  Kentucky.  He  Was  appointed  as 
collea^e  with  Birchett  on  the  Lexington  circuit  in  1790,  and  traveled  a  few 
years  m  Kentucky  with  conaiderd>le  acceptability,  when  he  Joined  O'Kelley's* 
party,  returned  to  the  east,  and  died  in  connectioQ  with  the  New  Lights. 

Jamss  Haw  was  admitted  into  the  traveling  connection  at  a  conference  held 
on  the  17th  of  April,  1783,  at  *^  EUis'e  preaching  house,**  in  Sussex  county,  Vir- 

finia,  and  appointed  to  labor  as  one  or  the  first  two  ministers  in  Kentucky,  in 
786,  where  he  continued  to  travel  until  1791,  when  he  located  and  settled  in 
Sumner  county,  Tennessee.  In  1795,  he  joined  0*Kelly*s  party.  In  1800,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  loined  in  wi&  the  Cumbeifand  Pres- 
byterians when  they  separated  from  the  mother  church,  and  finally  died  in  their 
communion,  a  few  years  after,  on  his  flirm  in  Sumner  county. 

Pbtsr  Massii  entered  the  connection  in  1789,  and  traveled  successively  the 
Danville,  Cumberland,  and  Limestone  circuits*  At  the  close  of  *91,  he  departed 
for  a  purer  clime.  The  published  account  briefly  states  that,  **  He  labored  faith- 
fiilly  m  the  ministry  for  upwards  of  three  years,  confirmed  and  established  in  the 
grace  of  God,  and  useful.  An  afflicted  man,  who  desired  and  (Stained  a  sudden 
death,  by  fulling  from  his  seat  and  expiring  December  19th,  1791,  at  Hodge*8 
station,  five  miles  south  of  Nashville.**  He  was  the  first  who  fell  in  the  harness 
on  the  western  waters. 

Samuil  Tvokks  was  appointed  firom  the  Baltimore  oonference  of  1790,  to 
Limestone  circuit  (now  Maysville).  Leaving  his  friends  and  all  behind,  he  started 
to  preach  Jesus  on  the  work  assigned  him,  but  in  descending  the  Ohio  river,  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  Brash  creek,  about  thir^  miles  below  Portsmouth,  tfie  boat  in 
which  he  was  descending  was  attacked  by  Indians,  and  the  most  of  the  crew 
were  killed ;  but  he  continued  to  defend  the  boat  with  his  rifle,  until  it  floated  out 
into  the  stream,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Indians  pursuing.  He  arrived  at  Lime- 
stone, and  there  died  of  his  wounds.  His  remains  now  lie  in  the  cemetery  in 
Maysville,  unhonored«»the  spot  unknown. 

^0*KeI]y  separated  from  the  Methodist  ^tcopal  church  on  the  ■uhSeot  of  epUoopacy  and  tfat 
vmdkre  franchise,  in  November,  I79t.  r-^  ~w    , 
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Bur JAKtK  SmLLTHo  was  admitted  into  eoimeetloii  in  1788,  and  tent  to  trarel 
tlie  Lexington  cireoit  that  year.  He  continued  in  Kentocky  bot  a  short  time, 
and  then  returned  to  the  east*  and  after  remaining  some  time,  he  xetomed  to 
Ke&tucky,  settled  in  Baih  ooun^,  where  lie  linally  died. 

JosiPH  LiLLARD  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  not  flu*  from  Harrodsburg,  and  admit* 
ted  into  the  traTelinff  connection  it  the  first  conference  held  in  Kentucky,  at 
Masterson*s  station,  April  S6th,  1790.  He  was  appointed  that  year  to  Limestone 
oircuit.  He  traveled  but  a  few  years,  and  died  near  Harrodsburgh,  in  a  located 
relation. 

BuMABAB  McHkhrt  embraced  religion  and  attached  himself  to  the  Methodist 
Bpiscopal  church  in  the  in&ncy  of  Methodism  in  the  Uniled  States.  Believing 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  preach  the  gospel,  he  joined  the  traveling  connection  in  1787. 
In  1788,  he  was  sent  to  Cumberland  cireuit,  and  continued  to  labor  in  the  various 
circuits  of  Kentucky,  faithfully  and  successfully,  until  1796,  when,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  loss  of  health,  bie  located.  In  1819,  he  was  re-admitted  into  the 
traveling  connection ;  but  his  strength  not  being  sufficient  for  the  labors  of  an 
tfective  man,  he  was,  in  1831,  returned  superannuated.  This  relation  he  su»- 
tained  until  death  by  ckolerani  June  16th,  1833,  relieved  him  of  all  his  infirmities. 
Ab  an  dd  apostle  of  Methodism,  he  was  fond  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and 
took  delij^t  in  teaching  them  to  otheis.  He  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  bless« 
ing  of  sanctifictttion,  and  died  in  peace,  going  up  from  earth  to  take  a  position  of 
Bearer  concernment  in  the  lolty  worship  of  heaven. 

WiLsoir  Lib  was  bom  in  Sussex  county,  Delaware,  November,  1761,  and 
admitted  into  the  traveling  connection  in  1784.  He  was  sent  out  to  labor  in  Ken- 
tacky  in  1787,  and  continued  to  labor  in  the  different  appointments  assigned  him, 
as  a  man  of  God  esteemed  very  highlv,  for  bis  work's  sake,  until  1793.  From 
that  conference  he  was  trensferred  to  the  east,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until 
he  finished  his  course,  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel,  in  Anne  Arundel  county, 
Maryland,  October  Uth,  1804.  Wilson  Lee  was  a  preacher  of  no  ordinary 
accepmbility,  correct  in  ^e  economy  of  himself  and  others.  As  an  elder  and 
presiding  elder  he  show^  himself  a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed. 
Professing  the  sanctifying  grace  of  God,  he  carried  about  him  the  air  and  port 
of  one  who  had  communion  with  heaven;  his  life  and  conversation  illustrated 
the  reli|rion  he  professed.  He  was  neat  in  his  dress,  affable  in  his  mannertt 
fiurent  in  his  spirit,  energette  in  his  ministry,  and  his  discourses  were  fitted  to 
^be  characters  mud  cases  of  his  hearers.  His  labors  and  his  life  were  laid  down 
logethw.  It  may  be  truly  said,  that  he  hazarded  his  lifis  unon  all  the  frontier 
•tatioiis  he  filled,  from  the  Monongahela  to  the  Cumberland  river,  all  through 
Kentocky,  in  many  of  which  stations  there  were  savage  cruelty  and  frequent 
deaths.  He  had  to  ride  from  station  to  station,  and  firom  Ibrt  to  fort,  sometimes 
with,  and  sometimes  withont  a  guide. 

Benjamin  Oodin  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  1764.  In  early  life  he  was  * 
soldier  of  the  revolution,  which  gave  distinction  and  Independence  to  his  coun* 
try.  He  embraced  religion  in  17S|4,  at  the  age  of  30.  Progressing  like  Timothy 
in  the  knowledge  of  rengion,  he  uuited  himself  with  the  travel  inff  connection  in 
1786,  and  received  his  first  appointment  to  the  ^en  wilderness  of  Kentucky,  in 
connection  with  James  Haw,  as  a  missionair:  and  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of 
organizing  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Kentucky,  in  the  house  of 
Thomas  Stevenson,  of  Mason  county,  HI  health  compelled  him  to  desist  from 
traveling  in  1788,  remaining  in  a  located  relationship  for  nearijr  thirty  years.  In 
1817,  he  re-entered  the  traveling  connection,  but  soon  sunk  again  under  the  press- 
ure of  ill  health— but  earnestly  desirous  to  be  more  extensively  useful  than  he 
could  be  in  that  relation,  he  attempted  the  work  of  an  itinerant  again  in  1834, 
and  continued  an  effective  roan  until  1837,  when  he  was  placed  upon  the  superan- 
nuated list,  and  remained  so  until  his  death  in  1834.  Benjamin  Ogden  was  a  man 
of  good  natural  intellect,  and  various  attainments  as  a  Christian  minister.  He 
was  especially  well  instructed  in  the  principles,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  his  vocation,  as  a  primitive  Methooist  preacher.  After  a  long  life  of 
laborious  toils  and  effective  service  in  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  this  venerable 
servant  of  God  and  his  churchp— one  of  the  first  two  missionariee  who  penetrated 
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the  THit  Talle^s  of  the  Mieeienppi— was  leleeeed  by  dettk  firom  hie  militttit 
charge— expiring  in  all  the  calmneea  and  confidence  of  faith  and  hope,  went  to 
hie  reward* 

John  Paok  was  admitted  into  the  trareling  connection  at  Hdatein  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1791.  He  came  over  With  Bishop  Aabnry  to  Kentucky,  and  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  Lexington  cireait  Traveled  Danville  circiait  in  *93---Salt  river  in 
'94 — Limestone  in  *95— Green  circuit,  Holstein  conference  in  '96-»Hink8ton  in 
*97— Salt  river  and  Shelby  in  '98— Cumberland  in  '99— Holstein,  Russell,  and 
New  river  in  1800 — Cumberland  in  1801— ditto  in  1803.  In  1803,  he  was 
appointed  as  presiding  elder  on  the  Cumberland  district  In  1804  he  located. 
Sometime  afterwards  he  joined  in  a  superannuated  relation,  and  now  lii^M  on  the 
Cumberland  river,  in  Tennessee,  near  the  mouth  of  Caney  fork. 

BcKJAMUf  NoBTHCoTT  was  admitted  on  trial  at  the  second  conference  that  was 
held  in  Kentucky,  at  Masterson's  station.  May  Ist,  1793,  and  appointed  that  year 
to  Lexington  circuit.  In  1793  he  was  sent  to  Limestone  circuit  This  year  he 
married  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Flemingsburg,  where  he  now  lives— 
a  preacher  of  holiness— illustrating  the  same  in  lire. 

James  O'Cull  was  admitted  on  trial  at  ITniontown,  Pennsylvania,  July  S8th, 
1791,  and  appointed  with  Barnabas  McHenry  to  Cumberland  circuit,  (conpre- 
hending  middle  Tennessee).  From  Cumberland  he  returned  back  to  Kentucky, 
married  near  Lexington,  and  afterwards  settled  on  the  North  fork  of  Liddnff 
river,  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  where  a  few  years  past  he  left  for  the  **lan3 
that  is  afar  off,  where  the  King  is  seen  in  his  beauty." 

John  Rat  was  admitted  on  trial  in  1791,  and  appointed  to  Limestone  circuit. 
Traveled  Green  circuit  in  '93 — New  river  circuit,  Vir^nia,  in  '94— Bedford,  Vir- 
ginia, in  '95— Amherst,  Virginia,  in  '96-^Tai  river  circuit,  North  Carolina,  in 
'97 — Roanoke,  North  Carolina,  in  '98 — ^Tar  river  circuit  in  '99 — Caswell  circuit. 
North  Carolina,  in  1800.  Located  in  1801,  and  returning  to  Kentucky,  settled 
near  Mount  Sterling,  where  he  lived  a  number  of  years,  after  which  he  was  re- 
admitted into  the  Kentucky  confbrence,  and  a  few  years  past  moved  to  Indiana, 
and  there  passed  from  earth  to  the  spirit  land. 

William  Btrnxi  was  bom  in  Loudon  county,  Vs.,  on  the  ISth  of  January,  1770, 
and  was  received  into  the  travelinflr  connection  in  1791,  at  McKnight's,  on  Tai 
river,  North  Carolina,  and  appointed  to  West  New  river,  in  Virginia.  Met  again  in 
conference  in  the  next  year  in  the  rich  valley  of  Holstein,  near  the  salt  wons,  on 
the  15th  May,  and  appointed  to  Green  circuit,  in  the  Western  Territory  (now  East 
Tenn.).  Met  again  m  conference  at  Nelson's  on  the  13th  of  April,  1793,  at  whic4 
conference  he  volunteered  for  Kentucky,  came  out  and  attended  the  conference  held 
at  Masterson's  station  on  the  6th  of  May,  1793,  and  was  appointed  that  year  to 
Danville  circuit  Met  again  in  conference  at  Bethel  Academy,  in  Jessamine  county, 
en  the  15th  of  April,  1794,  and  appointed  to  Hinkston  circuit  During  the  year 
traveled  Hinkston,  Salt  river,  and  Lexington.  As  a  faithful,  effective,  and  labo- 
rious itinerant,  William  Burke  continued  to  travel  various  circuits  and  districts 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Ohio,  until  1808,  when  he  vras 
changed  from  effective  to  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  appointed  to  Lexington 
circuit.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  to  the  Green  river  distnct,  and  continued  in 
that  extensive  and  laborious  work,  until  conference  met  in  Cincinnati,  October 
1st,  1811,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Miami  circuit,  including  Cincinnati.  In 
1813,  from  the  conference  which  met  that  year  in  Chillicothe,  he  was  appointed 
to  Cincinnati  station,  ihefini  station  west  of  the  mountains.  In  the  fulnlling  of 
that  work,  he  lost  his  voice  entirely,  and  was  placed  in  a  supernumerary  relation 
for  several  years.  He  then  superannuated,  which  relation  he  now  sustains  to  ^e 
Kentucky  conference.  As  a  preacher,  William  Burke  stood  among  the  first  in 
his  day.  Possessing  a  cultivated  and  accurate  memory,  he  stored  it  richly  with 
Bible  truths,  and  joining  with  his  biblical  knowledge  a  deep  acquaintance  with 
human  nature,  he  was  enabled  to  adapt  his  sermons  to  the  varied  characters  of  his 
hearers ;  nor  did  he  fail,  whenever  a  fit  occasion  offered,  to  rebuke  sin  boldly  in 
high  places.  Possessing^  a  large,  muscular  frame,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  nativft 
physical  courage,  and  this,  added  to  high  moral  purpose,  mMe  him  one  of  th# 
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neat  feulMsaad  at  ihm  Mme  time  moftt  cffiMtire  men  in  plantidg  the  goepel  of 
JesQS  Chritt  in  a  new  country.  There  are  thoosanda  in  Kentucl^,  who  yel 
lememher  the  roice  of  William  Burke  Dealing  the  thundera  of  Sinai  around 
them,  and  then  aofUy  wooinj^  the  meltea  heart  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  He  it 
still  liTinjr  in  Cincinnati,  his  facultiea  unimpaired,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
caose  of  Christ  undiminished.  Long  may  be  be  spared  to  guide  by  his  discrim- 
inating counsel  the  ark  of  Methodism. 

Meuiodism,  planted  as  we  have  seen  in  Kentuckr,  as  late  as  1786,  grew 
rapidly  up  to  1790  in  numbers.  In  that  year,  at  the  oonrarence  held  at  Masterson*s 
atation,  toe  nombers  reported  were 

TVhite$.  Colored. 

Lexington • 494... « 33 

Limestone.  •••• ••   66 — 

Danville : 323 36 

Madison 313.. .w 8 

Cumberland 841.... 41 

1365  107 

Limestone  circuit  was  taken  from  Lexington,  and  Madison  from  Danville  cir> 
cnit,  this  year.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  country  was 
at  that  time  sparsely  populated,  the  increase  of  numbers  is  somewhat  surprising. 
In  a  little  more  than  three  years  from  the  hour  that  the  first  missionary  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  began  to  preach  among  them  a^r^  jtrsteni^  andfuU 
uUvaHonf  we  find  that  a  church  has  sprung  ud,  embracing  within  its  pale  a  mem- 
pership  of  nearly  1400.  Well  might  the  naray  pioneers  of  that  day  say  *' behold 
what  God  has  wrought**  The  increase  of  membecship  in  Kentncky  appears  to 
have  been  steady  aim  uniform  in  its  growth. 

In  1791  there  were Whiia  U59  Cotored   94 

In  1793        "    "      3069  "        176 

Bishop  Asbury,  in  his  Journal,  speaks  of  attending  the  Kentucky  conferenee 
this  year,  which  was  held  on  the  36th  of  April,  at  Masterson's  station,  and  says, 
**  Vast  crowds  of  people  attended  public  worship,— the  spirit  of  matrimony  is 
prevalent  here;  in  one  oircuit  both  preacdiers  are  settled-— the  land  u  good— -the 
eonntry  new— and  indeed  all  possible  facilities  to  the  comfortable  mamtainanee 
of  a  feraily  are  afibrded  to  an  industrious,  prudent  pair.** 
In  1796  there  were  whites  3368,  colored  99. 

"Hiis  year  FaANois  Acurr,  for  three  years  a  traTeKn|[  preacher,  was  called 
-  home  to  his  reward.  He  was  a  young  man  of  genius  and  improvable  talents  :  he 
was  broufrht  up  in  Sullivan  county,  Tennessee,  and  died  in  August,  1796,  near 
Danville  in  Kentucky,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Bishop  Asbury,  speak- 
ing of  his  death  says,  ^*  Francis  AcufT  from  a  fiddler,  became  a  christian--from 
a  diristian  a  preacher—from  a  preacher  I  trust  a  glorified  saint.** 

In  1800,  the  ordained  preachers  who  had  been  traveling  in  the  west,  were  r^ 
enested  by  Bishop  Asbury,  to  attend  the  general  conference  held  that  year  in 
Baltimore,  in  order  that  thor  fields  of  labor  might  be  changed,  and  new  preachers 
sent  out  to  the  western  work.  Consequently  the  majori^  of  the  old  traveling 
preachers  were  recalled  from  the  west,  and  an  almost  entirely  new  supply  sent  ont. 
The  minutes  for  1800  stand  thu»—  Ho*s.  m  c<mNaonoir. 

White$.    Cohredi 

Setoto  and  Miami— Henry  Smith 467 1 

Limestone— William  Algood..... 417 30 

Htnkstone— William  Burke 883 4 

Lexiii|[ton— ^Thomas  Allen 973 15 

Danville— Heaekiah  Harriman •.... «•    339 67 

Salt  river  and  Shelby— John  Sale 167 7 

Cumberiand— William  Lambeth 347 40 

Green— James  Hunter 434 88 


^  3848        840 
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No  presiding  elder  beings  aoDointed  that  year,  the  first  fire  circuits  named 
abore,  were  ta^en  orersight  ot  by  William  Burke.  Harrimau  and  Sale,  beii^ 
the  only  other  elders  in  the  entire  western  country,  took  charge  of  the  remainder. 
The  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  conference  was  chanced  this  year  from  spring  to 
the  fall,  and  met  in  October  at  Bethel  academy.  Bishops  Asbury  and  Wliatcost 
attended  at  this  conference.  William  McKendree  was  appointed  presiding  eMer 
ibr  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  part  of  Western  Virginia. 

William  McKEMimiB,  whose  name  is  in  all  the  churches,  and  who  was  like 
an  illuminated  torch  sent  down  for  awhile  from  the  upper  sanctuair,  to  bum  in 
the  golden  candlesticks  of  God*s  house  on  earth,— came  out  with  Asbury  and 
Whatooat  in  ^e  fall  of  1800  from  the  Virginia  confefenoe,  and  at  the  conference 
held  that  year  at  Bethel  in  October,  was  appointed  presiding  eld^  for  all  the 
western  country,  comprehending  in  faia  distrtct  the  whole  of  Kentucky  and  part 
(^  three  other  states,  tiz  :  Ohio,  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  He  continued  travel- 
ing as  elder  otst  diiat  immense  scope  of  country  for  two  years,  when  the  dis- 
trict was  divided  into  three  parts— -Holstein  district,  Cumberland  district  and 
Kentucky  district  McKendree  remained  presiding  elder  of  the  Kentucky  dis- 
trict for  diree  years,  when  he  was  appointed  to  Cumoerland  district  in  the  fall  of 
1806,  and  continued  traveling  in  that  work,  until  the  general  conference  of  1806, 
held  that  year  in  Baltimore,  when  he  was  elected  bi8lK>i>,  and  in  that  relation  he 
continued  for  twenty-fire  years,  visiting  successively  all  the  states  in  the  Union, 
often  made  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  breathing  fresh  life 
into  the  churches,  and  then  agidn  like  the  youthful  David,  of  smiting  some 
proud  defier  of  Israel  low.  As  a  christian,  William  McKendree  combined 
solemnity  and  cheerfulness  toffe&er  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  rever- 
ence and  esteem  of  all  about  nim.  As  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  his  sermons 
were  replete  virith  the  sweet  story  of  the  cross*— mingling  together  the  sublime 
discoveries  of  faith  and  the  sweet  anticipations  of  hope,  m  such  a  manner  as  to 
captivate  and  entnknce  the  hearts  of  hia  heareie.  He  departed  for  a  home  in 
Heatea  in  1838.    He  eleeps  sweetly* 

From  the  eenfeienee  of  1806,  the  <4iinch  eontinaed  steadily  to  advanoe  both  in 
Bumbem  and  spirituality.  The  summer  and  fkll  of  this  rear  witnessed  the  com- 
mencement of  those  gracious  outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  soon  obtained 
tiie  Appellation  of  ^^Tbb  Grcat  Revival.**  This  work,  commencing  in  Tennes- 
see and  the  lower  parts  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  gradually  spread  upwards  into 
tiie  interior  of  the  State,  leavening  the  coun^ail  around;  camp  meetings  91^ 
tended  by  conveninff  thousands,  and  continuing  for  days  and  nights  and  sometimes 
wedLS  together,  took  the  place  of  the  ordinary  stated  ministrations,  and  the  water 
flowing  m>m  the  smitten  rock  of  Horeb,  rolled  its  life*giving  current  to  thou- 
sands of  souls  thirsting  for  salvation.  In  May  1801,  the  work  breke  out  in 
Madison  county,  Kentucky,  and  at  a  meeting  on  Cabin  creek,  the  scene  was 
nwAil  beyond  description — ^the  novelty  of  the  manner  of  worship—"  the  ranges  of 
tents— the  fires  reflecting  light  amidst  the  branches  of  the  towering  trees— the 
candles  and  lamps  ilhnniniranflr  the  encampment— hundreds  moving  to  and  fW>, 
with  lights  and  torches  like  Gideon*s  army;  the  preaching, praying,  sinffing  and 
shouti^,  all  heard  at  once  rushing  from  diffeient  parts  of  the  grcKind,  like  the 
sound  of  many  waters,  was  enough  to  swallow  up  all  the  powers  of  contempla- 
tion*** Meeting  after  meeting  followed  in  quick  succession  until  the  6th  of 
August,  1801,  when  *^  the  great  general  camp  meeting^^  was  hdd  at  Cane  Ridge, 
about  7  miles  from  Paris  (Bourbon  county).  This  meeting  was  the  climax  of 
all  the  rest,  rendered  wonderful  by  the  almost  incredible  numbers  that  attended, 
as  well  as  by  the  extraordinary  scenes  and  developments  there  witnessed.  ''The 
concourse  in  attendance  was  most  prodigious,  being  computed  by  a  revolutionary 
officer  who  was  accustomed  to  estimate  encampments,  to  amount  to  not  less  than 
80,000  souls.**  Although  there  were  many  extravagances  and  irre^larities  con- 
nected with  and  growing  out  of  these  protracted  and  hiehly  excited  meetinpra, 
yet  good  men  of  all  denominations,  now  concur  in  the  opinion  **  That  the  spirit 
of  God  was  really  poured  out,  and  that  many  sincere  converts  were  made.**  The 
evidence  of  ^e  genuine  nature  of  the  work  bein?  seen  in  the  humble,  loving  and 
holy  walk  oi  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  this  work. 
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The  first  Mediodist  meetiiifl^honse  erected  in  Kentucky,  was  a  lojr  one,  put  up 

at  Masterson's  station,  in  the  Lexington  circuit,  in  1787  or  *88* 
The  next  hoase  of  worship,  was  ereeted  at  Pepleor  Plats,  in  Salt  riTer  eircoit, 

aboai  1790,  called  Ferguson's  chapel. 
Ahoot  the  same  time,  a  loff  meetinf»}MNise  was  erected  in  Jessamine  eoonty, 

near  Bethel  Academy,  ealled  Lewis'  meeting  honse. 
In  Danrttle  cilreait,  a  log  meetin([-liodse  called  Prooter's  chapel,  was  erected 

In  Madison  coanty,  about  the  same  time.  In  the  fall  of  1793,  the  second  meeting- 

hoose  in  DanTille  circuit,  was  built  in  Garrard  county,  called  Burke's  chapel. 
The  first  in  Limestone  circuit  was  Bradcen  meeting4iouse. 
The  fitst  brick  ohvroh  built  in  Keatudiy,  waaat  Flemingrtnag^,  «ad  the  aeeend 

in  Shelby  eonnty,  called  the  hiiek  efaapel. 
The  limits  assigned  to  this  sketch  forbid  a  more  extended  history  of  the 

Methodist  Episeo|rad  ehnroh.    From  the  slatisttcal  accounts  of  the  chuich,  bow* 

«ver,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  that  period  up  to  the  present  time,  hsr  maieh  liai 

been  steady  and  onwaid- 
There  were  within  the  limits  of  the  Kenlaelqr  oonftriDte 

WkUm.    Qtknd. 

1b  1860 1686....  115 

**  ISIO..*. ^ •« 6513....  S43 

••  1690 11,887.. ..1199 

••  1830 , 96,674.... 4689 

•«  1840..^ .30,939.... 6391 

«♦  1845 « ....39,766.... 9369 

From  the  abore  statisties  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Methodist  Enisoopal  ohnich, 

has  a  litde  more  than  doubled  its  numbers  every  ten  y^mv  wm  the  year  1836. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  the  church  in  Kentooky  was  dmded  into  twacenferenees, 

the  upper  oalled  ^Ths   Kimtvckt  CoiimBiwa,"  Uie  lower  called  *«Tbc 

LouisTiLLB   Coiimaifci."    The  first  ssssion  of  the  Kentucky  eeninenoe  was 

held  IB  September,  1846,  at  CeviiifMi. 
Thefimt  seesieii  of  the  LoaisTiUe  oonftsenee  was  held  in  Ootober^  at  Hep- 

kmsHlle. 
The  MtoabeM  emhtaosd  in  the  heunds  of  tiie  Ksataeky  oonferenee  were  in  the 

fiaiofl846,  WAiim.    Cokntei. 

91,559...  .5«161 

Trareling  Pceaehei*. •« 90 

Loeal  ^        ..* *• *.      940 

Total > 97,040 

In  the  LoeisTille  eonisrenBe  there  ai» aboirt. 96,000 


69,040 
Add  the  ratio  of  ineisaseupto  this  time  from  thecenffienese  of  1846, 
nd  it  will  he  about..... 9,371 

64y4U 
These  statistical  accounts  will  close  this  imperfect  dceleh  of  tiM  rise  and  pe- 
gress  of  Methodism  in  Kentncky.  Though  later  than  some  others  in  entsring  into 
thiB  interaetiBg  field,  yet  with  her  obaiacteristic  energy,  from  the  kour  that  she 
fast  planted  her  banner  in  ^^Kentucky's  tangled  wilderoees,"  down  to  the  present 
time,  she  has  been  first  with  the  foremost,  entering  lieartily  into  erery  beneTO- 
leat  plan  hating  for  its  object  the  amelioration  or  evangelisalaon  of  our  race. 
Tens  of  thonsands  hate  already  risen  up  and  called  her  **blessed«"  and  if  she 
wUl  eontfaiue  to  stand  by  the  ancient  land^marks,  which  hate  guided  her  thus 
ftir,  generations  yet  unborn,  feeling  her  infloenoe  and  bowing  befoie  the  force 
Md  purity  of  bter  doetrinee,  will  say  of  her  what  has  been  said  by  an 
diTine,  »«neross  ike  waters,"  that  *^ihikodkm  it  dmtiimdl^  m  esriiirf." 
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Ik  the  Year  1783,  the  Rer,  Dand  Rice  immigrated  to  KeDtacky,  and  was  the 
first  Presbyterian  minister  who  crossed  the  mountains.  He  gathered  the  scattered 
Presbyterians  into  regular  congrregadons,  at  DanTille,  Cane  mn,  and  the  forks 
of  Dick*s  river.    He  was  followed  the  next  year  by  the  Rer.  Adam  Rankin,  who 

SEtthered  the  chnreh  at  Lexington,  and  the  Rev.  James  Crawford,  who  act- 
ed at  Walnut  Hill.  In  the  year  1786,  the  Rer.  Thomas  Craighead,  and  the 
Re7.  Andrew  McCloie  were  added  to  the  number.  These  ministers  were  shortlr 
after  organized  into  a  presbTterj  under  the  name  of  the  presbytery  of  TransyU 
Tenia  ;  a  euphonious  and  classical  epithet  for  the  backwoods.  All  the  above 
named  persons  were  firom  Virginia,  except  Mr.  Craighead,  who  was  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  presbytery  of  TransyWania  met  in  the  court  house  at  Danyille,  on  Tnes« 
day,  October  17,  1786.  Mr.  Rice  presided  as  moderator,  by  appointment  of  the 
<>enerel  Afl»embly  of  the  Presbyterian  church*  Mr.  MeClure  acted  as  dork. 
The  following  mmisters  were  present :  Rev.  Darid  Rice,  Adam  Rankin,  Andrew 
McClnre,  James  Crawford,  and  Terah  Templin,  recently  ordained  by  a  commis- 
sion of  Hanorer  presbytery.  There  were  five  rulinff  dden  present,  as  repre- 
•entatiyes  of  as  many  churches,  yii :  Messra.  Richard  Steele,  Dayid  Grey,  John 
Boyel,  Joseph  Reed,  and  Jeremiah  Frame. 

There  were  at  this  time  tweWe  congreffations  in  a  more  dr  less  perfect  state  of 
organization,  yiz.:  Cane  Riyer,  Coneora  (Danyille),  the  forks  of  Dick's  runy 
New  Proyidence  (McAfee's  station),  Mount  Zion  (Lexinffton),  Mount  Pis^ah, 
6alem,  Walnnt  Hill,  Hopewell,  Paint  Lick,  Jessamitte  creelE,  Whitley's  station, 
and  Crab  Cichard. 

By  the  year  1809,  the  number  of  Presbyterians  had  so  multiplied,  as  to  call  for 
the  erection  of  a  synod.  Accordin|^y,  on  Tuesday,  October  14, 1809,  the  synod 
of  Kentucky  held  its  firat  meeting,  m  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Lexington.  Mr. 
Rice  preached  the  opening  sermon,  and  was  elected  moderator.  Mr.  Marehall 
was  chosen -cleric.  The  number  of  membera  present  was  thir^ ;  of  whom  sev- 
enteen were  ministera,  and  thirteen  eldere.  The  total  number  of  ministen  within 
the  bounds  was  thirty-seyen.  The  synod  was  composed  of  the  three  presbyte- 
ries of  Transylyania,  West  Lexington,  and  Washington,  in  Ohio.  During  the 
sessions,  Cumberland  presbytery  was  set  off  from  Transylyania,  embracing  the 
•outh-westem  ]K>rtton  of  the  State,  and  part  of  Tennessee.  Thus  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  aynod  was  co-extensiye  with  the  settlement 
of  the  entire  region  west  of  the  mountains. 

The  membera  of  the  lupod  were  as  follows : 

Of  the  preslnrtery  of  Transylyania,  MnitUn  presetUn  Dayid  Rice,  Samuel  Fin- 
ley,  Matthew  Houston,  Samuel  Robertson,  Archibald  Cameron.  EUarij  Andrew 
Wallace,  James  Bigbam,  Court  VoriS,  (Voorhees).  MinuUn  abtent^  Thomas 
Craighead,  Tsrah  Templin,  James  Balch,  James  McOready,  William  Hodge, 
John  Bowman,  William  McGee,  John  Rankin,  Samuel  Donald,  WilHara  Mahon, 
Samuel  McAdow,  John  Howe,  James  Vance,  Jeremiah  Abel. 

Of  the  presbytery  of  West  Lexington,  MirMen  preKfU,  James  Crawford, 
Bamuel  Shannon,  Isaac  Tull,  Robert  Marehall,  James  Blytiie,  James  Welch,  Jo- 
seph P.  How,  Samuel  Runnels,  John  Lyle,  William  Robinson.  EUkrty  James 
Bell,  Robert  Maffet,  Malcolm  Worley,  William  Scott,  Joseph  Walker,  William 
McConnel,  Samuel  Hayden,  William  Henry.    M$tni,  Rey.  Barton  W.  Stone. 

Of  the  presbytery  of  Washington,  Mini^en  prtBetdf  James  Kemper,  John  P. 
Campbell,  Richard  McNemar,  John  Thompson,  John  Dunlayy.  Emer$^  Robort 
Gill,  John  Campbell.  MinUten  ab$eni^  John  E.  Finley,  Matthew  O.  Wallace. 

The  limiu  or  the  synod  were  reduoed,  in  1814,  by  the  erection  ci  the  synod 
039) 
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of  Ohio ;  and  in  1817,  by  the  ereetion  of  the  synod  of  TenneBiee ;  since  ifHiioh 
tine  He  boandaries  have  oorresponded  with  those  of  the  State*  It  consists  at 
present  of  six  presbTteries :  Transylvania,  West  Lexington,  LoaisWlle,  Muhlen- 
barg,  Ebeneser,  and  Bowling  Green ;  comprising  seventy-nine  ministers,  one 
boikLied  and  forty  ehnrches,  and  eight  thousand  and  forty-eight  communicants. 
This  statement  does  not  embrace  the  members  of  twenty-seven  churches,  which 
ftlled  to  rep<^  the  number  of  their  communicants  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
1846,  and  which  are  supposed  to  contain  about  fifteen  hundred  communicants; 
makinff  the  whole  number  in  the  State  about  nine  thousand  and  five  hundred*  In 
1838,  there  were  several  ministers  and  churches  which  separated  from  the  synod, 
and  formed  a  new  synod*  which  is  commonly  desi^pated  the  New  School  synod, 
and  which  embraces  three  presbyteries,  fourteen  mmisters,  twen^-one  churches* 
aad  nine  hundred  and  fif^4bur  members. 

The  contributions,  during  the  year  1846^,  to  the  General  Assembly's  Boards 
of  Education  and  Missions,  foreign  and  domestic,  exceeded  $13,000,  indepen- 
dently of  all  that  has  been  done  for  Center  College^  which  is  under  its  control, 
and  us  an  endowment  of  orer  $70,000. 

The  Rev.  David  Rici  (or  **  Fatkir  Biee^^^  as  that  venerable  man  was  fiuniliarly 
known),  was  bom  in  Hanover  county,  Va.,  December  SO,  1733.  He  was,  con* 
Tened  under  the  preaching  of  President  Edwards,  and  studied  Theology  under 
Rev.  John  Todd.  In  the  struggle  for  national  independence,  he  took  a  warm 
attd  sealous  part,  and  did  not  esteem  it  unbecoming  his  clerical  profession  to 
harangue  the  people  on  their  grievances  at  county  meetinas. 

In  1783,  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  identified  his  fortunes  with  the  infani 
colony.  Besides  his  active  duties  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  the  organisa- 
tion (»  many  churoher,  he  was  zealously  engaged  in  advancing  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. He  was  the  first  teachv  in  the  Transylvania  seminary,  and  for  several 
years  the  chairman  of  its  boara  of  trustees;  and  when  that  seminury,. after  its 
removal  to  Lexington,  fell  under  deistical  Inflnence,  he  took  an  active  jf^rt  in  rais- 
ins up  a  rival  in  3ie  Kentucky  academy.  The  public  estimation  in  which  he  waa 
held,  may  be  inferred  from  his  ejection  as  a  member  of  the  convention  which  met 
in  Danvihe  in  1792,  to  frame  a  state  constitution.  He  exerted  his  influence  in 
that  convention,  but  without  success,  for  the  insertion  of  an  article  providing  for 
die  gradual  extinction  of  slaverr  in  Kentucky. 

Priovious  to  Mr,  Rice*s  arrival  in  Kentucky,  marriages  had  been  solemnised  by 
the  magistratee ;  but  after  that  event,  the  people  made  it  a  ^int  to  procure  the 
services  of  a  clergyman.  On  the  3d  of  June,  1784,  he  married  a  couple  at  Mc- 
Afee's station,  and  on  the  4lh,  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  Mr*  James 
M*Cann,  sen.,  the  first  sermon  ever  preached  on  the  banks  of  Salt  river. 

Father  Rice's  talents  were  of  a  plain,  practical  cast— not  of  a  commanding  or- 
der. His  judgment  vras  sound,  his  disposition  eonservative,  and  his  deportment 
exemplarr*  He  spent  mnch  time  in  prayer.  In  the  pulpit,  his  manner  was  sol- 
emn and  impressive ;  in  his  intercourse  with  society,  dignified  and  grave.  His 
person  was  slender,  but  tall  and  iEustive,  and  even  at  the  age  of  seven^,  he  exhib- 
ited an  astonishing  degree  of  alertness.  He  died  in  Green  county,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1816,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age.  His  last  words  were— ^*  Oh,  when 
shall  I  be  free  firom  sin  and  sonow !  "• 

Rer.  Jabics  CiuvnroRD  removed  with  his  fiunily  to  Kentudrjr  in  1784.  Like 
most  of  tiie  pioneer  Presbyterian  ministers,  he  was  from  Virginia.  He  settied 
at  Walnut  Hill,  where  he  ffathered  and  organised  a  flourishing  church.  Although 
laboring  under  feeble  healtii,  he  was  scialous  and  active  in  the  cause  of  his  Mu- 
ter, and  numerous  converts  vrare  added  to  the  churoh  through  his  instrumentality* 
He  was  a  plain  looking  man,  of  very  grave  demeanor;  not  a  popular  presohsvt 
but  highly  useful  and  instructive.    He  died  in  March,  1803. 

The  Rev.  TiftAR  Tkmflin,  having  been  licensed  by  tiie  Hanover  (Va.)  pree- 


*Tlut  ■keteh,  M  well  u  most  of  those  which  follow,  ii  abridged  from  "  Tha  Sbtorjf  <ffth$  Prtthy* 
ttHan  Chunk  ^Kmtuek^^  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Davidson,  D.  D.w— a  work  eloquentlf  and  elasiiealiy 
written,  and  diiiplAyuig  vary  MnenaiTe  raaearo^— pobUahed  at  New  York  early  in  tka  present  year. 
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hpmj  in  1780,  toon  after  eane  to  KeAtocky,  wheM  he  teoekrei  oidinstiQa  In 
178<^.  He  located  in  Waahinfton  county,  on  the  aouth  aide  of  the  Kentaekj 
river,  where  be  organned  aeveral  chuiohea,  and  did  the  work  ui  an  erangelitft 
laith^ly.  He  alee  organiied  aeveral  chorchea,  and  aopplied  deatitateoongieg^* 
tiona  fn  Livkigaton  coanty.  He  died  October  6»  1818,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
aeventy-eix.  FaithAU  to  the  attaehBMnt  of  hia  early  yeaia,  which  had  been  pe» 
matoTMy  auideied,  he  never  rosnied.  Hia  talento  were  MepeotnUe,  his  mmmat 
ademn  and  impraaaive,  and  hie  deportment  exemplar,  fnitaliwBt  and  mumm* 
ninf. 

The  Pieabyterian  minietry  of  Kentnofcy  was  reialeveed,  in  1786,  by  the  aeean> 
aion  of  tiie  Rev.  Tnoiua  B.  Cbamocao,  and  Rev.  Ahmtw  MgCluae.  Bfi.. 
Craighead  waa  a  native  of  North  Carolina*  Shertlv  after  hia  arrival  in  KentnclqF* 
he  waa  called  to  the  peatoml  ehacge  of  the  ShOoh  ooagregalieA  in  Smaner 
eonmty,  Tenn.  Hera,  being  oppoaed  lo  the  extravaoanoiea  of  tk%  timea,  Mid  aoa* 
peoted  of  Proving  Pelngianiam,  he  beeame  nnpopoluw  In  1806^  a  eommiaaioa 
waa  appointed  by  the  synod  of  Kentucky,  which  waa  directed  to  inveatij^  the 
oorrectneaa  of  the  report  of  hia  nnaoundneaa.  The  investigation  which  ano- 
eeeded,  a  long  and  [>roti«etod  one,  leanlted  in  the  aoapenaion  ^  Mr.  Craighead 
from  the  ges^  minietry.  He  made  aeveral  inefleetual  efiorta  to  have  the  ana- 
penaton  removed,  but  did  not  aueoeed  antil  the  year  1884,  when  he  waa  enabled 
to  make  ao  ^ood  a  vindioatm  of  himself,  and  te  explain  hia  viewa  ao  mach  ta 
the  aatk^aetwtt  of  the  Oeneial  Aaaembly,  that  they  reatored  him  to  hia  miniate» 
rial  standing.  Not  lomr  aftea  thia  event,  be  departed  tUa  life  in  Naahville,  agad 
aboat  aeven^  7^^*^  '^  ^^"^  ^""^  be£Me  hia  dentin  he  bad  safifered  nnder  the 
combined  miafortanaa  of  pover^  and  bUndneaa.  Mi.  Craighead  waa  of  a^  tali 
bnt  apara  fignra^  net  leaa  tnan  aix  feet  in  height*  He  excelled  aa  an  extempore 
neons  oraler-^ia  elo^nenae  beinff  of  that  fervid  kind  which  captivates  and  car- 
riea  away  the  hearer  in  spite  of  lumaelll  The  Hon.  John  Breckinridge  aaid  of 
him,  that  hia  diaeoataea  made  a  more  laetang  Impfossion  npea  his  memory  diaa 
those  (tf  any  other  mnn  hsiiad  svsr  heard. 

The  Rev*  Amdmw  MoC&urs,  who  removed  to  Keatncky  in  eempany  with  Mr. 
Ciaighsad,  in  1787,  sfganiaed  the  Salem  and  Paiia  chuiches)  and  in  1789  took 
Cham  of  the  latter,  wheie  he  remaiasd  till  his  deoease  11^1789,  in.the  38tb  year 

'    In  1784,  the  Rev.  Abam  Runmr^of  Aagasta  connty,  Va.  cams  to  Kentnd^ 

.  wad  asttled  in  Leodngten.    He  immediately  became  the  pastor  of  Mount  2iom 

church,  and  anbee(|ueatly,  in  eonjunctien,  of  that  of  Piagab,  about  eight  miles 

sonth-wssl  of  Lexington.    In  1799,  he  separated  from  the  Preebyterian  chnreh. 


I  paatoial  cbarae. 

Eight  Miasionen  of  the  Synod  entered  Kentudgr  in  the  following  order,  viss 
Robert  Marahall  in  1791;  Carey  H.  Allen  and  William  Calhoon  in  1799 ;  Joho 
P.  Campbell  and  Samuel  Rannella  in  1794 ;  Robert  Stoart  and  Robert  Wiiaoo 
in  1798 ;  and  John  Lyle  in  1800. 

Rev.  RoBBBT  MiasBALL  waa  a  native  of  Ireland,  emigratlog  to  Pennsylvanin 
in  his  19th  year.  He  enliated  in  the  American  army  when  aixteen  yeare  of  age» 
and  was  in  six  general  eosagements  in  the  revolutionary  war*  one  of  which  was 
the  hard^onght  battle  of  Monmouth,  where  he  narrowly  eacaped  with  hia  life,  a 
bnllet  grazing  hia  locka.  He  waa  licensed  by  Redstone  presbytery  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  after  his  removal  te  Kentucky,  waa  ordained,  in  1793,  pastor  of 
Bethel  and  Blue  spring  churches.  He  was  an  active  leader  in  the  great  revival 
of  1800,  and  carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  enthusiasm  that  swept  over  Kentucky. 
In  1803,  he  embraced  the  views  of  the  New  Lights,  but  afterwards  saw  his  error, 
and,  in  1811,  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  In  1813,  he  was  reinstated 
in  the  paatoml  charge  of  the  Bethel  church,  where  he  continued  till  his  decease 
in  1833,  at  the  advanced  age  o£  73.    As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Marshall  was  dealt 
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locies],  syttemttie,  and  adhered  closely  to  hia  text  He  was  occaaioiially  calm, 
nuid  and  persuaaive ;  bat  more  generaUy  waim«  vehement,  and  eyen  startling  in 
hie  langiMge  and  manner,  pardcolarly  when  he  attempted  to  rouse  and  imprest 
his  audience. 

Bey.  Cabbt  H.  Allbh,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1794,  was  ordained  pastor  of 
Paint  Lick  and  Silver  creek  churches.  He  was  a  mirthful,  fun  lovinff,  pleasant 
ooBipanion,  and  a  great  wit  and  satirist  Sanguine  and  impulsive,  his  salliet 
partook  occasionally  of  no  little  eccentricity.  On  his  way  to  Kentucky,  he 
tont  up  for  the  night  at  a  house  where  the  young  people  had  assembled  to 
aaaoer  The  handsome  stranfer  was  invited  to  join  them,  and  no  denial  would  be 
t»ken.  At  length  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  to  the  floor,  and  to  have  a  partner 
aasi^ped  him,  when  all  at  once  he  called  to  the  musician — ^*  Stop !  I  am  always 
bi  the  habit,'*  said  he,  **  when  I  enter  on  any  business  that  I  am  unaccustomea 
to,  first  to  ask  the  blessing  of  God  upon  it  Now,  as  I  find  myself  in  new  and 
nnexpected  eircumstanees,  I  beg  permission  to  implore  the  Divine  direction  in 
the  matter/'  Suiting  the  action  to  tb«  word,  he  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  poured 
forth  a  prayer  in.  his  characteristic  impasMoned  manner :  then,  springing  to  his 
feet  he  followed  the  prayer  with  a  powerful  and  eloquent  exhortation*  Mute  widi 
aatimiahment  at  sucn  an  nnlooked-f<^  intenuption,  the  company  stood  spell* 
bound.  They  were  enchained  by  eloquence  such  as  they  had  never  listened  to 
before ;  the  orator's  burning  words  sank  into  their  souls,  and  found  an  echo  in 
th^  consciences ;  deatii  and  judj^oaent  flashed  ^eir  terrors  before  their  eyes ;  and 
tfa^  felt  how  unprenafed  they  were  to  meet  their  God.  Burstinff  into  tears,  they 
besought  him  to  tea  them  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved.  He  remained  and 
preacbMi  in  the  neighborhood  a  few  daya;  and  several  hopefol  conversbns  vrera 
the  happy  resuH  of  a  measure  which  ipany  would  consider  of  questionable  pro* 
priety,  and  which  it  must  be  admitted,  m  less  skillful  hands,  might  have  proved 
m  signal  failure.  Mr.  Allen  was  a  man  of  highly  popular  talents,  iinpassioned 
elo<(uence  and  ardent  seal.  He  was  remarkaUy  fluent— his  style  original  and 
ibrcible— and  he.  never  fuled  to  make  a  powerful  impression  wherever  he  went 
AfW  a  brief  ministry  of  less  than  two  years,  he  was  carried  off  by  consumption 
amid  flattering  prospects  of  nsefulness,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1795. 

The  Bey.  Johv  Poaoi  Campbbll,  M.  D.,  unquestionably  the  most  brilliant  in 
this  constellation  of  missionaries,  was  bom  in  Augusta  county,  Ya.,  in  1767, 
and  removed  to  Kentucky  with  his  &ther  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  gradn- 
ated  at  Hampden  Sidney  in  1790,  and  in  1792  was  licensed  to  preach.  Such 
was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  that  he  was  at  once  associated  with  faje 
pveoeptor,  (Dr.  Moeee  Hoge),  at  co-pastor  of  Lexington,  Oxibid,  New  Mon* 
month  and  Timber  Ridge  oongregatiens.  In  1795,  he  took  aphis  abode  in  Ken- 
tacky,  and  his  first  charge  was  the  churches  of  Smyrna  and  Flemingsburg.  Ha 
afterwards  exercised  his  ministry  in  various  places^ among  which  were  Danville, 
Nidiolasiyille,  Cherry  Spring,  Yeraailles,  Lexington,  sm  Chillicothe ;  and  in 
1811,  he  officiated  as  chaplain  to  the  legislature.  Dr.  Campbell  possessed  am 
aente  and  disnriminatina  mind ;  was  an  accurate  and  well  read  theologian;  an 
able  polemic;  and  decidedly  the  most  talented,  popular,  and  influential  minister 
of  his  day.  His  pen  was  v^  prolific.  His  published  writings  were  numerous 
and  able,  among  ttiem— ^Strictures  on  Stone's  Letters  on  the  AtonemenW-E^nvs 
on  Justification— Letters  to  Craighead^A  Sermon  on  Christian  Baptism^-Tua 
Pelagian  Deteeted,  a  Reply  to  Oraighead^An  Answer  to  Jones,  and  Review  of 
Robw8(m*s  Hist<»ry  of  Baptism,  &ci.,  ^te.  ^  J)t,  Campbell  was  married  three 
times,  and  on  his  demise,  fed  a  family  of  nine  children.  His  death  occurred  on 
&e  4th  of  November,  1814,  at  the  age  of  53,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Samuzi.  RAVifBLLS  was  bom  in  Hampshire  oountjr,  Ya.,  December 
10th,  1765.  He  was  licensed  in  1794,  and  the  next  spring  visited  Kentucky  as 
(me  of  the  synod's  missionaries.  In  1796,  he  was  ordained  over  the  united 
ehnrchee  of  raris  and  Stonermoatl^  whieh  charge  he  retained  for  twenty-two 
years,  until  his  death,  March  d4th,  1817,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age.  He  yras  a 
man  of  eminent  piety,  of  exemplary  conduct,  and  of  respectable  talents— femaik? 
ably  giflsd  in  prayer,  and  a  aealons  and  indefatigable  minister. 
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The  Rer.  I^obkrt  Stuart  came  to  Kentucky  in  1798.  In  December  of  the 
nme  year,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Langaages  in  TransvlTanid  Uniyersi^, 
hot  resigned  in  the  year  following.  Daring  the  year  1803,  he  preached  to  the 
church  of  Salem;  and  in  1804,  took  charge  of  Walnut  Hill  church,  about  six 
miles  east  of  Lexington,  which  he  continued  to  retain  for  nearly  forty  years.  He 
has  performed  much  laborious  serrice  in  the  church— ^s  a  man  of  rare  pru- 
dence and  discretion— and  is  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him,  as  ^  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  ?uile.'*  This  yenerable  father  still  liyes,  in  &e  75th 
Tear  of  his  age,  while  most  of  his  early  companions  in  the  ministry  of  Kentucky, 
haye  gone  to  their  rest. 

The  Rey.  Robert  Wilson  was  descended  from  ancestors  whom  persecution  had 
driyen  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  western  yir|rinia.  He  entered  Kentucky  as 
a  missionary  in  1798,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  engagement,  married  and  set- 
tled in  Washington,  Blason  county,  where  he  remained  tnl  his  death,  October  31, 
1823,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  amiable  and  estimable  man, 
possessing  great  equanimity  of  temper,  and  remarkable  throughout  his  whole 
ninisteri^  career,  for  his  aetiye,  humble  and  deyoted  piety.  While  his  labors 
were  signally  blessed  among  his  own  fiock,  it  was  throu^  his  unwearied  exertions 
that  the  churches  of  Augusta  and  Ma^yille  were  organized ;  and  those  of  Smyrna 
and  Flemingsburg  owd  to  him  their  preseryation  when  languishing  without  a 
pastor. 

The  Rey.  John  Ltli  was  a  natiye  of  Rockbridge  county,  Va.  bom  on  90th 
October,  1769.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  1795.  In  1797,  he  came 
to  Kentucky  as  a  missionary,  and  in  1800  took  charge  of  Salem  church,  where  he 
remained  for  seyeral  years.  Mr.  Lyle  subsequently  remoyed  to  Paris,  where  he 
established  a  female  academy,  which  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the 
state,  embracing  from  150  to  300  pupils.  In  1809,  he  declined  teaching,  but  con- 
tinued in  ^e  aetiye  discharge  of  his  ministerial  labors  until  1835,  on  Ste  23d  of 
July  of  which  year  he  departed  this  life.  He  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  trying 
scenes  through  which  the  church  was  called  to  pass  during  the  eariy  period  of  his 
ministry.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  Judgment  and  studious  habite ;  nis  manner, 
in  the  pulpit,  feeling  and  earnest,  aiul  nis  matter  sensible.  As  an  eyidence  of 
the  blessea  firnite  of  his  faithful,  earnest  and  affectionate  style  of  preaching,  on 
one  occasion,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  the  Rey.  William  L.  McCalla  noted  the  names 
of  thirty-Uiree  persons  impressed  by  the  sermon,  thirty-one  of  whom  afterward 
became  respectable  members  of  the  church. 

Riy.  Archibald  Cameron.  [A  sketoh  of  this  distinguished  diyine,  prepared 
by  a  fnend,  but  too  lonff  for  insertion  under  this  head,  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  Shelby  county.] 

Rey.  Joseph  P.  Howi  came  firom  North  Carolina  in  1794,  and  was  ordained  in 
July,  1796,  oyer  Little  Mountain  (Mount  Sterling)  and  Springfield.  He  was  a 
good  man— grayed  and  sang  well— and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Great  R^ 
yiyal.    He  died  in  1830. 

Rey.  JABfEs  Welch,  from  Ytrj^nia,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Lexington  and 
Georgetown  churches,  in  1796,  in  which  charge  he  continued  till  1804.  He  was 
obliged  to  practice  medicine  for  ^  support  of  his  family.  In  1799,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the  Transylyania  Uniyersity,  which 
station  he  filled  for  seyeral  years. 

Reys.  Matthew  Houston,  John  DcTNLATr,  and  Richard  McNemar,  who  came 
to  Kentocky  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  became  Shakers — the  latter  still 
Hying. 

Rey.  John  Howe  was  installed  pastor  of  Beayer  creek  and  Little  Barren,  in 
April,  1798.  He  is  still  liying,  and  has  been  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
duiroh  at  Greensburg. 
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Many  other  ministers  ceme  to  Kentncliy  about  tiie  close  of  the  last  eentom 
among  them  the  Ber.  William  Robinson,  who,  in  1804,  vas  dismissed  to  Wash* 
ington  Presbytery ;  Rev.  Samuel  Finlet,  from  South  Carolina ;  Rey.  James 
Vanok^  from  Virginia ;  Rer.  Jambs  Kebiper,  and  Rot.  Samuel  B.  RoBBftrsev, 
and  Rev.  John  Bowman,  and  Rev.  John  Thompson,  from  North  Carolina. 

ReT.  James  Bltthe,  D.  D.,  was  amonor  the  early  and  distinguished  preachers 
in  the  field.  He  was  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1765,  and  came  to  Kentucky,  as 
a  licentiate,  in  1791.  In  July,  1793,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  Pisgah  and  Clear 
ereek  churches.  To  these  churches  he  ministered,  as  pastor  or  stated  supply,  for 
upwards  of  forty  years.  Dr.  Blythe  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of 
tiie  Kentucky  academy.  When  that  institution,  in  1798,  was  merged  in  the  Uni- 
▼eni^  of  Transylvania,  he  was  appointed  orofessor  of  Mathematics,  Natural 
Flkilosophy,  Astronomy,  and  Greogiaphy ;  and,  subsequently,  on  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  tkloore,  folfiUed  for  twdve  or  fifteen  years  the  duties  of  acting  president. 

On  the  election  of  Dr.  Holly,  as  president,  in  1818,  Dr«  Blythe  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  medical  department,  which  situation  he 
leCained  till  1831,  when  he  resigned. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Blythe  was  full  of  energy  and  animation,  in  his  earlier  career ; 
in  his  latter  years,  he  yielded  more  to  the  softer  emotions.  His  native  strength 
of  character,  prompt  decision,  and  practical  turn,  enabled  him  to  acquit  himself 
ereditably  in  every  situation ;  while,  in  deliberative  bodies,  and  the  courts  of  the 
ehiureh,  these  qualities  gave  him  a  marked  ascendency,  to  which  his  portly 
ig«re  and  commanding  appearance  contributed  not  a  little.  He  died  in  1849, 
aged  seventy-seven  years. 

In  the  year  1830,  died  the  Rev.  Jambs  McChord.  He  was  bom  in  Baltimore 
in  1785,  and  removed  to  Lexington  when  five  years  of  age.  His  education  was 
liberal,  and  at  an  early  age  he  proceeded  to  read  law  with  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay. 
Becoming  pious,  he  devoted  nis  life  to  the  ministry.  He  was  chosen  the  first 
Mstor  of  the  second  Presbyterian  church  of  Lexington  in  1815,  which  situation 
ne  held  till  the  year  1819,  when  he  removed  to  Paris.  His  published  writings 
were  considerable^  among  them  two  volumes  of  sermons.  Mr.  McChord  was  a 
lemarkably  brilliant  man— possessing  a  rapid  and  comprehensive  intellect,  a 

Sowing  and  gorgeous  style,  and  an  exuberant  imagination.  His  successors  in 
e  second  or  MeChord  church,  were  able  and  eloquent  men— the  Rev.  John  Breck- 
inridge in  1833;  Rev.  John  C.  Young  in  1839;  Rev.  Robert  Davidson  in  1833; 
Rev.  John  D.  Matthews  in  1B41 ;  and  Rev.  John  H.  Brown,  in  1644. 

The  Rev.  Oinaoif  BLACKsuaN  was  one  of  tlie  most  eloquent  divines  of  the 
west;  and  his  early  history  presents  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  perseverance 
in  the  face  of  difficulties.  Left  an  orphan  and  penniless  when  about  eleven  years 
of  age  (being  defrauded  out  of  the  handsome  patrimony  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lais),  a  kind  school-master  gave  him  instruction  gratuitously ;  and  he  obtained  a 
sitaation  in  a  saw-mill,  where  he  tended  the  saw  from  dark  till  day-Hght,  study- 
ing by  a  fire  of  pine-knots.  In  this  way  he  earned  a  dollar  every  night,  and 
made  rapid  proficiency  in  his  studies.  Tiius  he  struggled  on  till  ready  to  enter 
college.  To  de&ay  tins  new  expense,  he  labored  as  a  surveyor  for  four  montiis ; 
freqnenUy  sleeping  in  a  cane-brake  to  avoid  the  Indians,  and  having  no  shelter 
from  the  rain  but  a  blanket.  He  received  for  his  pay  fourteen  horses,  valued  at 
forty  dollars  a-piece;  These  he  took  to  Maryland  and  sold  for  fifW«n  hundred 
dollars ;  with  which  he  discharged  all  his  debts,  and  went  through  Dickinson 
college.  Thus  early  enured  to  hardships,  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  arduoui 
duties  of  a  missionary  to  the  Cherokee  Indians,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by 
the  general  assembly  in  1803,  when  31  years  of  age.  In  1837,  he  was  appointed 
President  of  Centre  College  at  Danville,  which  situation  he  filled  till  1830, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Young.  The  last  yean  of  his  li& 
i  spent  in  Illinois. 


The  Rev.  John  McFarland  and  the  Rev.  David  NtLSoir  were  clergymen  of 
a  high  order  of  talent.  The  former  died,  while  pastor  of  the  Paris  church,  ia 
1838 ;  tiie  latter  departed  tiiis  life,  in  Ulinois,  in  1844. 
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The  ReY*  TwmM  Cjmllam^  D.  D.,  m  wicmg  Um  lew  Mumviaf  luiniflKiri 
who  took  part  in  the  greet  Reriyal  ooumieiicing  in  1800,  He  was  bm  in  Mair* 
land  in  1777,  and  came  to  Kentucky  when  Tery  young.  He  haa  been  for  nearly 
half  a  eentmy,  an  aotive,  laborione  and  remarkably  aaooeesfol  her^d  of  the  croM. 
His  printed  works  have  been  numeroos  and  popular.  At  the  ace  of  &ree. score 
and  ten^  there  seems  to  be  but  little  abatement  of  his  mental  ana  physical  en^w^ 
glee. 

The  Rev.  JooH  BacoKUiRioeSf  D*  D^  was  the  sixth  of  nine  children  of  ihm 
Hon.  John  Brec^unridge,  (of  whoee  life  a  sketch  will  be  found  nnder  the  han4 
<^  Breckinridge  county).  He  was  b<Hm  at  Cabell VDale,  on  North  Elkhem,  on 
the  4th  daj  of  July,  1797 ;  and  died  at  the  same  plane  on  the  4th  day  of  Augneli 
1841,  haying  just  completed  his  44th  year.  Some  account  has  been  giren  of  hi* 
paternal  ancestors,  in  the  notice  of  his  &ther;  and  of  his  maternal,  in  that  of  yn 
elder  brother,  Joeeph  Cabell  Breckinridge.  His  father  died  when  be  was  nine 
years  old ;  and  from  that  time,  he  was  reared  under  the  care  of  Ids  widowed 
mother,  and  brother  Cab^  who  was  his  guardian.  His  education  was  condno^ 
ed  at  the  best  schools  which  Kentucky  afibrded,  and  completed  at  Princeton 
college,  N.  J^  where  he  spent  about  three  ^ears  as  a  pupil,  and  graduated  with 
great  distinction  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  hanng  just  completed  his  Slst  year.  He 
was  destined  by  his  £uniW  for  the  pro^BSsion  of  the  law.  During  his  rettdenoe 
in  Princeton  colleffe,  he  became- a  subject  of  divine  grace,  and  united  himself 
with  the  PresbTtenan  church,  to  which  his  paternal  ancestois  had  been  attached 
firom  the  period  of  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Scotland ;  and 
determined,  against  the  earnest  wishes  of  all  his  immediate  fiunily-HBOt  one  of 
whom  was  at  that  time  a  professor  of  religion— to  derote  himself  to  the  gosp^ 
ministry,  and,  as  it  is  beliered,  to  die  woik  of  forei^  missions.  The  providen- 
tial dealings  of  Qod  constantly  frustrated  this  latter  intention,  but  the  fermer  waa 
carried  into  effect;  and  after  spending  several  years  more  in  Princeton,  as  n 
student  of  the  theological  semmary  there,  and  part  of  the  time  as  a  tutor  in  the 
ccrilege,  he  was  licensed  and  ordaine^  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Piesby«r 
ierian  church  of  the  United  Statea. 

In  1823,  he  was  chaplain  of  the  House  of  ReprssentatiTes  of  the  Congiees  of 
the  United  States.  In  1833,  he  settled  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  as  pastor  of  the  Bfe* 
Chord  church  of  that  place.  In  1836,  he  removed  to  the  ei^  of  Baltimore,  as 
co-paetor  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Glendy ;  and  afWiwardSy  as  sole  nastor  of  the  see- 
end  Presbyterian  church  in  that  city«  In  1831,  he  removed  to  theci^  of  Phila* 
delphia,  as  secretary  and  general  agent  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  Pre^ 
bytorian  church.  In  1836,  the  general  assembly  of  that  church  elected  him  a 
professcnr  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to  which  place 
ne  then  removed.  Upon  the  organisation  of  the  board  of  foreign  missions  by  the 
Presbyterian  church,  he  was  elected  its  se<»retary  and  general  agmit,  and  contin- 
ued  at  the  head  of  the  operations  of  diat  board  f^rom  about  1838  to  1840.  At  the 
period  of  his  death,  he  was  the  pastor  eject  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  and  president  elect  of  the  universi^  of  Oglethei^>e»  m 
Qeorgia. 

He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  gifW.  To  gieat  gentleness  and  reftnement  of 
manners  and  feelings,  he  added  remarkable  correctness  and  vigor  of  purpose  wmk 
force  of  will.  Ardent  and  intr^id,  as  ever  man  was,  he  was  also  patiei^  ef  labosb 
calm  and  wary  in  the  formation  of  his  designs,  and  indomitable  in  the  lesolutiott 
with  which  he  pursued  his  objects.  His  success  in  life  was,  of  necessity,  strikintf 
and  universal ;  and  at  the  period  of  his  deaths  though  he  had  scarcely  attained 
the  meridian  of  life,  he  was  probably  as  universally  known,  and  as  univenally 
admired  and  loved,  as  any  minister  of  the  gospel  in  America  had  ever  been.  A 
more  generous,  disinterested  and  benevolent  man,  never  lived.  His  talents  were 
of  a  high  order ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  incessant  activity,  he  acquired  very 
extensive  learning  in  his  immediate  profession,  and  was,  justly  and  highly  die* 
tinguished  for  the  compass  and  elegance  of  his  general  attainments.  As. a  foh* 
lie  speaker,  and  especially  as  a  pulpit  orator,  few  of  his  generation  eouuled 
him---and  taken  for  all  in  all,  hardly  one  excelled  him.  So  greatly  was  he  ad- 
mired and  loved,  and  so  high  was  the  public  confidence  in  him,  that  calls  and  in* 
yitadons  to  churches,  colleges,  and  every  sort  of  public  employment,  suitable  to 
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aeetioB  of  the  United  Stales.  Hit  eouieotioM  with  the  gveat  ttoyemeats  and 
eoDtroTenier  of  his  age,  eo  lar  es  they  hoie  a  moral  or  religioas  aapeott  wee 
ebee  and  cooeteiit  A  lew  hocin  before  his  death*  and  almost  as  his  kuH  woids^ 
he  uttered  these  sabUme  words :  **  I  am  a  poor,  siaiier^  who  have  woiked  hasdt 
mi  had  eonacantly  before  my  mind  one  great  objeei— tmk  oowtcbsioii  or  the 
woiLft."    U  was  a  tme  and  an  honest  synopsis  of  his  life  and  labors^ 

One  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  and  scandalons  eTents  that  erer  oooaned*  was 
the  attempt  made  five  years  after  the  death  of  this  good  and  gneat  man*  by  cer* 
tain  Romao  Gaiholies  of  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere,  to  prore  that  he  had  died  a 
ee«?ert  to  their  religion«»-«  religion  which  he  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  the 
most  ardttii  efforts  to  eonfote  and  expoee  and  m  UMaid  to  whioh,  the  efidenoe 
was  perfoetly  coneluMve  that,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  thought  the  worse  of  it^ 
m  he  more  and  more  eiamined  it. 

In  pMSonal  appearance,  he  was  a  sum  of  die  middle  stature— lightly,  h\A 
inely  and  elegantlT  made— and  possessed  of  great  strength  and  aetiTity.  His 
Imtma  were  an  habitaal  aspeot  of  mingled  genileness,  sadness,  and  almost 
ssTerity.  His  eyes  and  hair  were  lifffat  hwe.  He  was  twice  married — the  fimt 
time,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  SfiUer^  of  New  Xersey ;  the  seeond  time,  to 
a  daughter  of  Cdonel  Babcook,  of  Cooneetieut  His  second  wile,  and  three 
ehildren  by  the  first,  and  one  by  the  second  marriage,  surnve  him. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

or  THI 

EABLY  BOIOK  CATHOUC  CHUBCH,  IN  KENTUCKY; 

WITH  saiar  bioobjivhicil  ironcis  or  thx  nvfCJXAh  cATaouc  lossioirAaiEs,  who 

«A1«  t/tfCUrnKfUst  LASOBW  M  XSB  SVAXS. 


Tbe  glowing  aeeeonfs  of  the  sar^assing  beanhr  and  fertility  of  Kentucky,  fniw 
nished  by  the  early  pioneers  on  theu  return  to  .ttw  bosom  of  their  fiunilies  in 
North  Carolina  and  Yiiginia,  created  a  deep  sensation  throug^hoat  the  western 
bordeiB  of  these  states,  wd  awakened  a  spirit  of  adreatare,  which  soon  extended 
to  Maryland  and  other  adjoining  states.    Ltagfb  bodies  of  emigmnts  began  to 


poar  into  the  newlT  disootaied  and  bat  half  explored  wildeniees,  inhabited  till 
than  enlT  by  wild  beasts  and  by  roring  baada  or  samges.  The  daring  spirit  of 
Boone,  Harrod  and  Logan  was  soon  commiankated  to  large  masses  of  populn* 
iea;  and  the  eoneeqoeaee  was,  that  in  less  than  a  %aansr  of  a  century  vom  its 
fint  discerery  or  explecation,  Kentucky  had  a  saffieieni  p<^ulatian  to  be  admitted 
as  one  ef  the  independent  states  of  this  ffreait  eonfedefacy;  the  second  that  was 
idded  to  tbe  Tenerabk  THiBTEam  which  bad  fcjight  the  battles  of  independence^ 
Maryland  shared  abundantly  in  the  enthusiasm  which  had  already  set  one- 
fmth  of  the  adjacent  aopulations  in  motion  towards  the  west.  The  CathoUoe 
vho  settled  in  Kentucky,  eame  pnncipally  £rem  this  state,  which  had  been 
Ibunded  by  Lord  Baltimore,  and  a  band  of  colonists  professiag  the  Roman 
OathoKc  religion.  Bold,  hardy,  adyenturous  and  strongly  attached  to  their  faith$ 
bat  tolerant  towards  those  of  other  denominations,  the  Catholio  emigmnts  to 
Kentucky*  prored  not  unworthy  of  thmr  ancestors,  who  had  been  the  first  to  un- 
iad  on  this  western  continent,  the  broad  banner  of  universal  freedom,  both  civil 
•nd  religious.*   They  cheerfully  underwent  the  labors,  priyations  and  dangers, 

*  Bancroft  in  his  History  of  the  United  States,  (Vol.  I.  Blanrlan4),  awards  this  praise  to  the  CathoUs 
poleaistsorfiterrlaad;  and  so  do  our  other  historims,  foiiwi. 
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to  which  all  the  early  emigrante  weie  exposed ;  and  ^ey  made  eemmoii  eanae 
with  their  brethren  in  proridhig  for  the  security  of  their  new  homes  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  in  repelling  Indian  inTasions.  Several  of  their  number  were  killed 
or  draffged  into  oaptiTity  on  their  way  to  Kentucky ;  others  passed  through  sttr- 
ring  adyentures,  and  made  hair-breadth  escapes. 

The  first  Catholic  emigrants  to  Kentucky^  with  whose  history  we  are  ais 
qoainted,  were  Dr.  Hart  and  William  Coomes.  These  came  out  m  the  spring 
of  1775,  and  settled  at  Harrod's  station.  Here  Dr.  Hart  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine;  and  the  wife  of  William  Coomes  opened  a  school  for  enildren* 
Thus  in  all  probability,  the  first  practising  physician  and  the  first  school  teacher 
of  our  infant  commonwealth  were  both  Roman  Catholics.  A  few  years  later  they 
removed  with  their  families  to  Bardstown,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  most  of  the 
Catholic  emigrants  subsequently  located  themselves.  Previously  to  their  rsmovnl,^ 
however,  they  were  both  actively  employed  in  the  defence  of  Harrod^s  6tati<m 
during  its  memorable  siege  by  the  Indians  in  1776-77.  William  Coomes  was 
with  the  party  which  firat  discovered  the  approach  of  the  savages;  one  of  his 
companions  was  shot  dead  at  his  side ;  and  he  made  a  narrow  escape  vrith  his 
life. 

In  the  year  1785  a  large  colony  of  Catholics  emimted  to  Koitncky  from 
Mairland,  with  the  HaycMns  and  Lancasters,  and  seraed  chiefly  on  Pottinger^s 
creek,  at  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  from  Bardstown.  They  wei« 
followed  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  by  another  colony  led  out  by  c^itain 
James  Rapier,  who  located  himself  in  the  same  neighborhood.  In  1787,  Thomas 
Hill  and  Philip  Miles  brought  out  another  band  of  Catholic  emigrants,  and  they 
were  followed  in  1788,  by  Robert  Abell,  and  his  friends:  and  in  1790-91,  by 
Benedict  Spalding  and  lieonard  Hamilton,  with  their  families  and  connexions* 
The  last  named  colonists  settled  on  the  Rolling  Fork,  a  branch  of  Salt  river, 
in  the  present  county  of  Marion. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1787,  there  were  already  about  fifVf  Catiiolic  femiliee 
in  Kentucky.  They  had  as  yet  no  Catholic  clergyman  to  administer  to  their 
spiritual  wants :  and  they  felt  the  privation  most  keerdy.  Upon  application  to 
the  Very  Rev.  John  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  then  the  ecclesiastical  superior  of  all 
the  Catholics  in  the  United  States,  they  had  the  happiness  to  receive  as  their 
first  pastor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whelan,  a  zealous  and  talented  Irish  priest,  who  had 
servea  as  chaplain  in  the  French  navy,  which  had  come  to  our  assistance  in  the 
struggle  for  independence.  He  remained  with  his  new  charge  till  the  spring  of 
1790,  when  he  returned  to  Maryland  bj  the  way  of  New  Oneans. 

Afier  his  departure,  the  Catholics  of^  Kentucky  were  again  left  in  a  destitute 
condition  for  nearly  three  years;  when  they  were  consoled  by  the  appearance 
among  them  of  the  Rev*  Stephen  Theodore  Badin,  who  y^as  sent  out  as  their 
pastor  by  bishop  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  year  1798.  This  excellent,  learned, 
sealous  and  indefetigable  religious  pioneer  of  our  stale,  still  lingering  in  venerm- 
ble  old  age  above  the  horixon  of  lite,  labored  with  unremitting  seal  among  the 
Catholics  of  our  state  for  more  than  Uiirty  years,  and  even  after  this  long  term  of 
service,  though  worn  down  yvith  previous  exertion,  and  induced  to  travel  and  take 
Some  relaxation  for  his  health,  he  still  continued  to  work  at  intervale  in  the  vine* 
yard  which  he  had  so  deariy  loved  and  so  long  cultivated. 

His  adventures  and  hardships  would  fill  a  vcrfume;  and  the  varied  incidents  of 
his  remarkable  life  camiot  even  be  alluded  to  in  this  brief  sketch.  Wherever 
there  was  sickness  or  spiritual  destitution ;  wherever  error  or  vice  yras  to  bo 
eradicated,  and  virtue  inculcated;  wherever  youth  was  to  be  instructed  and 
trained  to  religious  observances ;  wherever,  in  a  word,  his  spiritual  ministrations 
were  most  needed,  there  he  was  sure  to  be  found  laboring  with  all  his  native 
energy,  for  the  good  of  his  neighbor.  Difficulties  and  dangers^  which  would 
have  appalled  a  heart  less  stout  and  resolute,  were  set  at  naught  by  this  untiring 
man.  He  traversed  Kentucky  on  horseback  hundreds  of  times  on  missionary 
duty;  and  he  spent  nearly  half  his  time  in  the  saddle.  Throuffh  rain  and 
storm,  through  hail  and  snow;  along  the  beaten  path  and  throagh  Uie  trackless 
wilderness,  by  day  and  by  night,  he  might  be  seen  going  on  his  errand  of  mercy: 
often  fer  years  together,  alone  in  the  field,  and  always  amoiig  the  foremoet  to 
labor,  even  when  subsequently  Joined  by  other  zealous  Catholic  missionaries* 
He  yyas  intimate  yvith  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Kentucky  in  the  early 
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lime»,  and  ids  politeness,  learning,  affability  and  wit,  made  him  always  a  wel» 
ocMne  guest  at  their  tables. 

When  he  first  came  to  Kentueky  in  1793,  he  estimated  the  number  of  Catho- 
lic families  in  the  state  at  three  hundred ;  he  has  lived  to  see  this  number  swell 
to  more  than  wr  thotuand.  When  he  first  entered  on  this  missionary  field,  there 
was  not  a  Catholic  church  in  the  entire  commonwealth,  and  there  were  few,  if 
any.  Catholic  schools;  at  present  there  are  more  than  forty  churches,  besides  a 
grreat  number  of  missionary  stations,  about  forty  Catholic  priests,  one  religious 
eetablishment  for  men,  two  colleges  for  young  men,  four  female  religious  in- 
'•titntions,  eleven  academies  for  gins,  five  or  six  charitable  institutions :  besides 
an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  some  minor  schools.  The  entire  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  may  be  now  estimated  at  tliir^  thousand. 

After  baring  remained  alone  in  Kentucky  for  nearly  four  years,  Rey.  M.  Badin 
was  joined  by  another  zealous  Catholic  missionary,  like  himself  a  natiye  of 
France;  the  Rev.  M.  Fournier,  who  reached  the  State  in  February,  1797.  Two 
years  later — in  February,  1799,  the  two  missionaries  were  chewed  by  the  arrival 
of  another,  the  Rev.  M.  Salmon,  likewise  a  Frenchman.  But  these  two  last  named 
clergymen  did  not  long  survive  the  arduona  labors  of  the  mission.  M.  Salmon 
after  a  serious  illness  contracted  bv  exposure,  was  suddenly  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse  near  Bardstown,  on  the9th  of  November,  1799;  and  the  Rev.  M.  Fournier 
died  soon  after  on  the  Rolling  Fork,  probably  from  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel. 
Their  places  were  filled  by  ^e  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer,  a  native  of  New  England, 
who  had  once  been  a  Congregational  minister  in  Boston,  but  had  from  convic- 
tion become  a  Catholic,  and  had  been  promoted  to  the  ministry  in  our  church. 
He  arrived  in  Kentucky  in  1799 ;  having  been  sent  out,  like  the  rest,  by  bishop 
Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  the  venerable  patriarch  of  the  Catholic  charch  in 
America ;  and  he  remained  in  the  State  tiU  1803.  After  his  departure,  M.  Badin 
was  again  left  alone  for  about  two  years,— -until  the  year  1805. 

This  year  is  memorable  in  our  religious  annals,  as  marking  the  arrival  among 
QS  of  one  among  the  most  active  and  efficient  of  our  eariy  missionaries — the  Rev. 
Charles  Nerinckx,  a  native  of  Belgium,  who,  like  many  others  of  our  first  mis- 
aionaries,  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Europe  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances 
caused  by  the  French  Revolution.  Strong,  healthy,  robust,  and  full  of  faith  and 
religious  zeal,  he  vras  admirably  suited  to  endure  the  hardships  necessarily  con- 
nected with  our  early  missions.  He  shrank  from  no  labor,  and  was  disheartened 
by  no  difficulties.  He  labored  without  cessation,  both  bodily  and  mentally,  for 
neariy  twenty  years,  and  he  died  on  a  missionary  excursion  to  Missouri,  in  1834. 
He  erected  in  Kentucky  no  less  than  ten  Catholic  churches,  in  the  building  of 
which  he  often  worked  with  his  ovni  hands.  Two  of  these  were  of  brick,  and 
the  rest  of  hewed  logs* 

For  many  years  he  had  charse  of  six  large  congregations,  besides  a  great  num* 
ber  of  minor  stations,  scattered  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  State.  Like  M. 
Badin,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  on  horseback,  and  traveled  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.  On  his  famous  horse  Printer^  he  very  often  traveled  sixty  miles  in  the 
day ;  and  to  save  time,  he  not  unfrequently  set  out  on  his  journeys  at  sunset.  He 
oDien  swtm  swollen  creeks  and  rivers,  even  in  the  dead  of  vnnter;  he  freouently 
slept  in  the  woods ;  and  on  one  occasion,  in  what  is  now  Grayson  county,  he  was 
beset  by  wolves  during  a  whole  night,  when  he  vras  saved,  under  the  divine  pro- 
tection, by  his  presence  of  mind  in  sitting  on  bis  hcnrse  and  keeping  his  persecu- 
tors at  bay  by  hallooinff  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Exact  in  enforcing  discipline, 
he  was  more  rigid  with  himself  than  with  any  one  else.  He  cared  not  for  his 
bodily  comfort,  and  was  content  with  the  poorest  accommodations.  He  deliefated 
to  visit  the  poor,  and  to  console  them  in  their  afflictions;  while  children  and  ser- 
vants were  the  special  objects  of  his  pastoral  solicitude. 

In  order  to  promote  female  piety  and  education,  this  good  man  founded  the 
Sisterhood  of  Loretto,  in  April,  1819.  The  objects  of  this  establishment  were ; 
to  enable  those  young  ladies  who  wished  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  to  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  prayer  and  the  exercises  of  charity,  to  be  useful  to  them- 
selves and  to  others,  by  diffusing  the  blessings  of  a  Christian  education  among 
Toung  persons  of  their  own  sex,  especially  among  the  daughters  of  the  poor. 
They  were  also  to  receive  and  rear  up  orphan  girls,  who,  if  left  on  the  cold  char- 
ities of  the  world,  might  have  gone  to  ruin  themselves,  and  have  become  an 
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oeoasion  of  TQin  to  dthers.  The  infltitntion  siMSoeoded  tren  beyond  bis  most  san 
guine  expectations.  Witbin  tbe  tweiye  years  which  elapsed  from  its  establish^ 
ment  to  the  death  of  its  foander,  the  number  v£  sisters  who  deyoted  themselves 
to  this  manner  of  life  had  already  inereased  to  mora  tfian  a  hundred ;  and  tber 
bad  nnder  their  charge  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  girls,  distributed  throngk 
six  different  schools,  besides  many  orphans,  whom  they  fed,  clothed,  and  educated 
ffiatuitooslT*  The  institution  now  reckons  abovt  one  hundred  and  eighty  raenh- 
bers ;  and  besides  the  mother  house,  which  is  at  Loretto,  in  Marion  county,  it  baa 
eight  branch  establishments,  fiye  of  which  are  in  Kentucky,  and  three  in  Mis- 
souri. All  of  these  bare  fennale  schools  attached  to  them,  in  which  young  ladies 
are  taught  not  only  the  elements  of  ISnglish  education,  but  also  the  ▼aried  accom> 
plishments  which  fit  them  for  the  most  refined  society. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  IB06,  a  new  band  of  Catiiotio  mission^es  came  to 
Kentucky,  and  established  themselves  at  8t.  Rose's,  near  Springfield.  They  were 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Edward  Fenwick,*  Hiomas  Wilson,  Wm.  Raymond  Tuite,  and 
R.  Aneer;  the  first  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  the  three  last  Englishmen.  They 
were  lul  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic.  They  took  charge  of  a  considerable  pop- 
lion  of  the  Catholic  missions,  and  labored  with  great  zeal  and  efficiency  in  the 
vineyard.  Connected  with  their  institation  were  a  ^eolo^ed  seminary  and  a 
college  for  youne  men,  both  of  which  continoed  to  fiourish  for  many  years. 

About  a  mile  nam  St.  Rose's,  ^ere  was  also  established,  at  a  later  period,  the 
still  flourishing  female  institution  of  St.  Magdalene's,  conducted  by  sisters  of 
the  third  order  of  St.  Dominic,  which  has  now  a  branch  establiriiment  at  Somer* 
•et,  Ohio.  This  latter  institution,  the  permanent  establishment  of  which  is 
mainlv  due  to  the  enlightened  zeal  of  Blstiop  Miles,  of  Nashville,  has  done  mat 
good  in  promoting  the  dififusion  of  female  education  among  all  classes  of  omr 
population. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1805,  tbe  Trappists  came  to  Kentucky  with  die  Rev. 
Urban  Quillet,  their  superior;  and  thev  remained  in  the  State,  at  their  establish- 
ment on  Pottinger*s  creek,  near  RohanS  knob,  for  about  four  years,  when  they 
femoved  to  Missouri,  and  subsequentiy  to  Illinois.  They  were  a  body  of  rdigioua 
monks  who  devoted  themselves  to  festing  and  prayer,  and  lived  retired  from  the 
world.  They  were,  however,  of  great  assistance  to  the  iniant  Catholic  missions 
of  Kentucky,  not  only  by  tbe  influence  of  their  prayers  and  ffood  example,  but 
also  by  ^eir  efforts  to  promote  education,  especially  among  the  children  of  the 

§oor.  They  established  a  school  fi>r  boys,  in  which  manual  labor  and  instruo- 
on  in  the  mechanical  arts  were  combined  with  a  religious  training  and  the 
teaehing  of  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  an  English  education. 

In  the  year  1811,  the  Catholics  of  our  State  were  cheered  by  the  arrival  among 
them  of  their  first  bishop,  the  Rt.  Reverend  Dr.  Flaget,  who  had  been  consecrated 
in  Baltimore  by  Bishop  Carroll,  on  the  4th  of  November  of  the  previous  year. 
This  venerable  missionary  pioneer,  now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  had  been 
already  in  tiie  west,  having  been  stationed  for  two  years  at  Post  Yincennes,  as 
early  as  1793,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  from  France,  bta 
native  country.  When  he  passed  Cincinnati  In  that  year,  there  were  only  four 
rude  cabins  in  this  now  flourishing  city;  and  Louisville  was  but  little  ferther  ad- 
vanced. How  different  is  the  entire  west  now,  from  what  it  was  on  occasion  of 
his  first  visit,  or  even  on  that  of  his  second  in  1811 !  What  was  then  an  unre- 
claimed wilderness,  filled  with  wild  beasts  and  still  fiercer  savages,  is  now  a 
smiling  garden  of  civilisation. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  write  even  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  life  and  labon  of  Bishop 
.  Flaget  in  Kentucky,  during  the  last  thirty-six  yeare ;  a  volume  would  be  neces- 
sary to  do  full  justice  to  his  excellent  and  admirable  character.  The  incidents 
of  his  life  are  familiar  to  all  the  Catholics  of  the  State ;  while  the  many  benev- 
olent and  literary  institutions  he  has  reared,  are  tbe  best  monuments  to  his  mem- 
ory. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  has  ever  blended  the  active  benevolence  and 
charity  of  the  Christian  missionary  with  the  amiable  politeness  of  the  accom- 
plished gentleman.  He  had  and  still  has  a  multitude  of  warm  friends,  even 
among  the  dissenting  communions :  he  never  had  one  enemy. 

Among  the  companions  of  Bishop  Flaget,  when  he  came  to  take  up  his 

*  Sttbaeqoently  tkoftrat  biahop  of  CiaciBBSli. 
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at  abode  in  Kentacky,  were  the  Rev*  J^  B«  M.  DstH,  and  the  Bey.  G. 

Chabrat— 4he  latter  not  yet  a  priest;  both  of  whom  afterwards  were  sacces- 
flively  appointed  his  coadjators.  The  latter  was  the  first  priest  ordained  by  Bishop 
Flaget  m  Kentucky. 

llie  Rey.  Mr.  David,  or,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  f\Uker  DapH  was  eon- 
secrated  bishop  in  the  newly  dedicated  cathedral  of  Bardstown,  on  the  15th  of 
Aofirust,  1819 ;  and  he  died  on  the  12th  of  Jaly,  1841,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  bis  age.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  theological  seminary  of  Bardstown,  and 
of  the  oiSer  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  Kentucky.  In  the  former  institntion,  founded 
in  1811,  were  educated  most  of  the  clergymen  now  on  the  missions  of  Ken- 
tucky, many  of  them  under  his  own  eye.  The  society  of  Sisters  of  Charity  was 
commenced  at  St.  Thomas,  four  miles  from  Bardstown,  in  Noyember,  1812 ;  and 
die  number  of  its  members  increased  apace,  until  it  was  soon  able  to  send  out 
new  colonies  to  difbrent  parts  of  the  State.  The  society  now  has  four  branch 
establishments  under  the  general  superTision  of  tlte  parent  institution  at  Naaa- 
rath,  near  Bardstown;  i^  has  more  than  seventy-nve  members;  it  educates 
annu2dly  about  fiye  hundred  youn^  ladies,  and  has  charge  of  an  infirmary  and 
orphan  asylum,  in  the  latter  of  whieh  theve  sue  at  present  abont  seyenty  orphan 
girls,  rescued  from  want,  and  trained  to  virtue  and  learning* 

Among  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  deceased  Catholic  okrgymen  of 
our  State,  we  may  reckon  the  Rev.  William  Byrne  and  the  Rev*  6.  A.  M^  Elder; 
the  former  an  Irishman,  and  the  founder  of  St.  Mary's  eollege,  in  Marion  county; 
the  latter  a  Kentuckian,  and  the  founder  of  St.  Joseph's  college,  in  Bardstown. 
These  two  institutions,  which  have  continued  to  fionrish  ever  since,  and  which 
have  been  of  immense  advantage  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Kentucky,  stand 
forth  the  fittest  and  most  durabk  monuments  to  their  memory.  Having  been  for 
many  years  bound  together  by  ties  of  the  closest  Christian  friendship,  they  were 
both  ordained  together  in  the  cathedral  of  Bardstown^  by  Bishop  David,  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1819. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  uneonqueiable  enei^  of  ihese  two  men,  we  mzy  re- 
Mark,  that  the  two  institutions  whieh  they  respeotiyely  founded,  and  in  the 
welfiire  of  whidi  they  felt  so  lively  an  -interest,  were  both  reduced  to  ashes 
vnder  their  very  eyes,-^t.  Mary*s  edlege  at  two  difiermt  ttmes ;  and  that  they 
WOTe  immediately  rebuilt  by  their  founders,  who,  &r  from  beiM  discouraged  by 
the  afflicting  disaster,  seemed  in  consequence  of  it  to  be  okthed,  on  the  contraiy, 
with  new  vigor  and  resolution.  No  dimculties  terrified  them ;  no  obstacles  were 
deemed  by  them  insurmountable.  The  State  never  contributed  one  dollar  to 
either  of  these  institutions,  nor  were  they  erected  by  the  wealth  of  their  foundera 
or  the  liberal  contributions  of  individuals.  The  persevering  industry  and  untir- 
ing energy  of  two  men,  wholly  unprovided  with  pecuniary  means,  and  yet  det^- 
muied  to  succeed  at  all  hazards,  built  up,  rebuilt,  and  maintained  those  two  institu- 
tions of  learning.  They  and  their  associates  asked  no  salary,  no  worldly  retribu- 
tion for  theb  labors ;  and  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  institutions  thus  went  towards 
paying  the  debts  contracted  for  the  erection  of  them.  So  great  vras  the  confi> 
dence  reposed  in  the  two  founders  by  all  plasses  of  the  community,  that  they  had 
credit,  to  an  unlimited  amount ;  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  ^at  not  one  of 
their  creditors  ever  lost  a  dollar  by  the  trust  reposed  in  their  integrity  and  ability 
to  meet  all  their  liabilities. 

The  Rev.  William  Byrne  died  Of  the  cholera,  at  St  Mary^s  college,  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1833 ;  and  his  friend  followed  him  on  the  dSth  of  l^terober,  1888. 
The  latter  died  at  St.  Joseph's  college,  of  an  affection  of  the  heart,  which  he  had 
contracted  many  years  before,  while  a  student  at  Bmmetsburgh  colle^,  Maryland. 
Both  fell  tictims  of  their  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  tlieir  office ;  both 
died  in  the  arms  of  (heir  dearest  friends,  in  the  institutions  whfch  they  had  reared, 
and  which  they  left  behind  them  as  their  sepulchral  monuments. 

Here  we  must  close  this  hasty  and  impenect  sketch.  The  narrow  limits  by 
which  we  were  cpnfined,  prevented  us  from  speaking  of  several  other  things  wor- 
thy of  notice  in  our  v^igious  history ;  while  we  have  on  purpose  abstains  from 
sayinff  much  of  those  who  are  still  living,  whose  biographies  will  be  more  ap- 
frcipmtelj  written  when  they  shall  be  no  more. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    STATISTICS- 


GOVERNORS,  UEUTBNANT  GOVERNORS  AND  SECRETARIES  OP  THE 
OOMMONWEALTa 

L  Iftae  SbelbyfUie  fint  goremor,  took  the  oath  of  (^fioeoa  the  4th  of  June,  179S,  under 

the  fint  ooDstitation.    James  Brown,  aecTetaiy  of  state. 
n.  James  Garrard  took  the  oath  of  oflke  June  1, 1796.   Harry  Touhnan,  seeretaiy.   The 
present  constitution  was  formed  1799. 

m.  James  Garrard,  being  eBgible,Wa8  again  elected  governor;  Alexander  8.  Bnlfitt,  hen- 
tenant  governor;  Hany  Tonlman  secietanr — 1800. 

rv.  Christopher  Gieenupi  govenior;  John  Caldwell^  UeuteoanC  govefnor;  John  Rowaiii 

aecreia^— 1804k 
V*  Charles  Scott,  governor;  GaiNiel  olaiig^ilsr)  beoteoanl  gofwuor ;  Jesse  BledwWj 
secretary^lSOS. 

YL  Isaac  Shelby,  governor;  Richaid  Hickman,  heatenaot  governor;  Martin  D.  Hardin, 
aeerelanr— 181S. 

Vn.  George  MadiBon,  governor;  Gabriel  Slauf^tsr,  lieitteiiant  governor;  Charles  8.  Todd, 
secretary»1816.  Governor  Madison  died  at  Paris,  Kentucky,  on  the  14th  October, 
1816,  and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  Gabriel  Slaughter,  heutenant  governor,  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  executive.  John  Pope,  and  after  him,  Oliver  G.  Waggoner, 
secretary. 

VilL  John  Adair, governor;  William  T.  Bany,  lieutenant  governor;  Joseph  Cabell  Biecfc- 
inridge,  and  after  him,  Thomas  B.  Monroe,  secretary — 1830. 

DL  Joseph  I)eeha,  governor ;  Robert  B.  M'Afee,  lieutenant  govehior ;  William  T.  Bany, 

succeeded  by  James  C.  Pickett,  seeretaiy— -18S4. 
X  Thomas  Metcalfe,  governor;  John  Breathitt,  lieutenant  governor;  Geoige  Robertaoo, 
succeeded  by  Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  secretary— 1898. 

XL  John  Breathitt,  governor:  James  T.  Morehead,  Ueuteoant  gofvemor;  Lewis  Sander^ 
jr.,  secrataiy.  Governor  Breathitt  died  on  the  81st  of  Fefaniaiy,  1884,  and  on  the 
22dof  the  mne  month,  JamesT.  Morehead, the  lietttenantgovemar,took  the  oath  of 
office  as  governor  of  the  state.  John  J.  Crittenden,  William  Owriey  and  Austin  P. 
Cox,  were  successively,  secretary — 183S. 

Xn.  James  Chik,  governor;  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  lieutenant  governor ;  James  M.Bul- 
k)ck,  secretary.  Governor  Chut  departed  this  lift  on  the  27th  September,  1889, 
and  on  the  5th  of  October,  Charles  A.  WicklifEe,  heutenant  governor,  assiimfd  the 

duties  of  Governor— 1836. 

XnL  Robert  P.  Letcher,  governor;  Manliiu  Y.  Thomson,  lieutenant  governor;  Jamee 
Harlan,  secretary— 1840. 

XIV.  William  Owsleyjpvemor;  Archibald  Dixon,  fieutenant  governor ;  Benjamin  Haiw 
din,  Geoige  B.  Kinkead  and  William  D.  Reed,  succesrivdy,  sepretary— 1844. 


LIST  OP  SBNAT0B8  IN  CONOSE88^  TBOM,  17M  TO  18C7. 


In.  Out 

Adair,  John 1805-4)6 

Bany,WilliamT 1814-16 

Bibb,  George  M    ]  ]  [  ]   |  ]    ^1829-35 
Bledsoe,  Jesse.    .!...'..    1813-15 

Breckimidge,  John 1801-05 

Brown,  John 1792-95 

ri806-j07 

Clay,  Henry ^1810-11 

/1831.4S 

f 1817-19 

CrillandM,JohnJ ^1885-41 

/ 1849-49 

(144) 


In.  Oat 

Edwards,  John 179S-96 

Hardm,MartinD 1816-17 

Johnson,  Richard  M 1819-29 

Logan,  WiUiam 1819-20 

Marshall,  Humphrey 1795-1801 

Moiehead,  James  T 1841-47 

Pope,  John 1807-18 

Rowan,  John 1825-81 

Taibot,isham ::::::;  {\i^ 

Thurston,  John  Bnckner  .  .   .  •    1806-10 

Underwood,  JoeephR 1847-68 

Walker,  George 1814-16 
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LIST  OP  BEPRESENTATIYES  IN  CONGRESS. 


In.  Oat. 

Adair,  John 1831-88 

AHan,  Chilton 1831-87 

AndMson,  Richard  C 1817-31 

Anderson,  a  H 1889^1 

Andrew^  L.  W 188«U8 

Bany,  WiUiam  T 1810-11 

Beatty.Maitm :   .   .  188a-85 

Bedinser,  George  M. 180^4)7 

BeO,  Joiiiiia  F 1845^7 

°^^'  ^''^      1 1889-47 

Boyle,  John 1803-09 

Breckenridge,  J.  D 1831-38 

Brown,  Wilfiam 1819-31 

Bockner.RichaidA l$38-39 

BoHock^Wmgifeld 1830-31 

Butler,  Wilham  O. 1889.A8 

Caldwell,  G.  A.   .   . 18481.46 

CaUKNin,  John 1885-89 

Campbell,  John 1887-38 

«»»»-^J<*» JliK 

Chflton.1TK«.. l\^l^ 

ChiMtie,  Heniy       .......  1809-11 

^'— {IV^I 

r 181 1-14 

Clay.Hfloiy <<  1816-31 

C 1838-36 

Coleman.  Nicholaa  D 1839-81 

Daniel,  Henry 1837-88 

DaTia»  Amoe 1888-86 

BaTtt,  Garrot 1889-47 

DtTk,  Thomaa  T. 1797-1808 

D«ha.Joeeph 1807-19 

BoTal  WiUiara  P. 1818-16 

Fletcher,  Thomas 1810-17 

Fowler,  John 1797-1807 

French,  Richard  .......  ^\^^ 

Gaither,  Nathan 1839-88 

Gravea,  Wilham  J 1836-41 

Green,  Willis 1880-46 

Greennp,  Chiirtopher 1793-97 

Orider,  Henry 1848-47 

ri816-17 
Harfin,  Benjamin <  1819-38 

C 1888-87 

Hiikn,  James 1886-89 

Hawei,  Albert  G. 1881-87 

Htwet,  Richard 1837-41 

Htwkini,  Joseph  W 1814-16 

Henry,  Robert  P. 1838-37 

Hopkba,  SMonel 1818-16 

Rowaid,  Benjamin 1807-10 

JohMon,Pmncis 1831-37 

Jchn8on,James 1836-86 

John««.  Richard  M. ^  l^K 

10 


In.  Out 

Johnson,  John  T. 1831-36 

Kincaid,  John 1839-38 

Leoompte,  Josq>h .  1835-88 

Letcher,  Robert  P. 1833-33 

Lore,  James 1833-86 

Lyon,  Chittenden 1827-36 

Lyon,  Matthew 1803-11 

Miuahall,  Thomas  A 1831-36 

Mardimll,  Thomas  F. .   .   .   .   .   .  1841-43 

Martin,  John  P 1846-47 

McHatton,  Robert 1826-39 

McHenry,  John  H. .1845-47 

McKee,  Samoel 1809-17 

McI^Abiey {\l\^^\ 

Mennee,  Ricfaara  H.    ......  1837—80 

Meloiafe,  lliomas 1819-29 

Montgomery,  Thomas     ....  J  1831-38 
Moom,  Thomas  P. |}|^ 

Morrmy.JohnL. 1838-39 

r 181 1-18 

New,  Anthony ^1817-19 

^1821-23 

Om»by,  Stephen 1811-17 

Orr,  Alexander  D 1792-97 

Owaley,  Bryan  Y 1841-48 

Pope,  John 1837-43 

PopcP.H 1833-86 

Qoarles,Tnnslall 1817-20 

Robertson,  Geoige 1817-31 

Rowan,  John 1807-09 

Romsey,  Edward 1837-39 

Sanford,  Thomas 1808-07 

Sharpe,  Solomon  P..   ...    ...  1813-17 

Smith,  John  8. 1831-33 

Southgate,  William  W. 1837-39 

Speed,  Thomas 1817-19 

Sprigg,  James  C 1841-43 

StoM^  James 1843-46 

Taul.  Micah 1815-17 

Thompson,  John  B. 1841-47 

Thompson,  Philip 1833-36 

Tibbatts,  John  W. 1843-47 

Tompkins,  Christopher 1831-36 

TrimUe,  David 1817-37 

Triplett,  Philip 1839-43^ 

Trumbo,  Andrew 1846-47 

Underwood,  Joseph  R. 1836-49: 

WaAier,  David 1817-20i 

Walton,  Matthew 1803-OT 

White,  David 1828-36. 

White,John 1836-46^ 

Wicklifie,  Charles  A 1833-33^ 

WiUiams,  Shsnod 1886.41< 

Woodson,  Samuel  H. 1830-33^ 

Yancey,  Joel 1837-31 

Yoang,  Bryan  Y. 1846-47 

Yoong,  William  F. 1836-37 
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STATSmOB  or  KENTUOKT. 


MEBfBERfl  OP  THE  CONVENTION  HELD  IN 

MAT,  178S. 
Samuel  McDowell,  FretidtnL 
Geoige  Mater» 
Christopher  Greeniip^ 
James  Speed, 
Robert  Todd, 
James  Beard, 
Matthew  Walton, 
James  Trotter, 
Ebeoeier  Hrocte^ 
Caleb  Wallaoe, 
Richard  Terrell, 
.   .   .  Clarke, 
Robert  Johnson, 
John  Martin, 


DANVILLE;  ON  THE  »d  DAT  OP 

Benjamui  Logan, 
V^iUis  Green, 
Hany  Innis, 
LeriTodd, 
laaacCoz, 
Richard  Taylor, 
Richard  Steele, 
Isaac  Morrison, 
James  Garrard, 
John  Edwards, 
George  V\ribon, 

.   .   .  Payne, 
James  Rogers, 

.  .  .  Knchdoe. 


MKMBRRfl  OF  THE  CONVENTION  WHIOH 

9I78T,  17M. 

StoMiel  McDowell,  Frtddmit*  Harry  Innk, 

Geoige  Muter,  John  Edwards, 

Christopher  Inrine^  James-SDeed, 

William  Kennedy,  James  Wilkinson, 

Benjamin  Logan,  James  Garrard, 

Caleb  Wallaoe,  LeriTodd, 

John  Cobum,  John  Craig, 

James  Carter,  Robert  Patterson, 

Richard  TerreU,  Benjamin  Sebastiai 

George  Wilson,  PhiUp  Barbour, 

Isaac  Coa[,  Isaac  Morrison, 

Andrew  Hines,  Mmtthew  Walton. 
James  Rogers, 


AT  DANVILLB,  IN  AU- 


MEMBEB8  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

Jeffenon  County, 
Richard  EasUm, 
Alexander  Breckinridge, 
Michael  Lackasang, 
Benjamin  Sebastian, 
James  Meriwether* 

Nelaon  County* 
Joseph  Lewis, 
Winiam  McClung, 
John  Caklwell, 
Isaac  Cox, 
Matthew  Walton. 

Fayette  County. 
Levi  Todd, 
John  Fowler, 
Humphrey  Manludl, 
Caleb  Wallace, 
William  Ward. 

Bourbon  County* 
James  Garrard, 
John  Edwards, 


IN  179r,  HELD  IN  DANVILL& 
Benjamui  Hainson, 
Edward  Lyne, 
Hemy  Lee. 

Lincobi  County. 
Benjamin  Logan, 
John  Logan, 
Isaac  Shelby, 
William  MontgooMrr, 
Walker  Baykir. 

Madieon  County. 
William  Irtine, 
John  Miller, 
Higgenon  Grubbs, 
Robert  Rodes, 
Dand  Crews. 

Merter  County. 
Samuel  McDowell, 
Hany  Innis, 
George  Muter, 
William  Kennedy, 
James  Speed. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  CCHVVENTICfff  IN  Vm^  HELD  IN  SAME  PLACE. 

Jeffenon  County.  Neimm  County. 

Richard  TaykMT,  Isaac  Morrison, 

Richard  C.  Anderson,  John  Caldwell, 

Alexander  «.  BuNht,  FhiHp  Philips, 

Abraham  Hite,  Joseph  Burnett, 

Bei^iamin  Sebastian.  James  Bard. 
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MEMBERS  OF  OONYENTiam.  14T 


Fmfette  CmnUy.  WittMn]    „„_ 

James  WilkiiMMi,  MatfaMi  Hooelan, 

CdebWtlkux,  WiUisOraon. 

ThomM  ManhftO,  Maduon  Coamfy, 

William  Ward,  WiHiam  Irrioe, 

John  AUfln.  George  Adami^ 

Bourbon  Cournhf,  Jamea  French, 

Jamea  Gairard,  Aaron  Lewia, 

John  Edwaids,  Higgeiaon  Chrobba. 

Beiyamb  Haifiawv  Msrcer  County* 

John  Gnnt,  Samuel  M'Dowefl, 

John  Miller.  John  Brown, 

lAneoln  Ccmnfyf  Harry  InniSi 

Benjanin  Logan,  John  Jonitt, 

Inac  Shelby,  Chriatopber  Gveeimp* 

Kambs  of  the  kentvckt  members  op  the  viroinia  oonvbbition  wmcR 

RATIFIED  THE  PRESENT  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATEa 

Finfette  Cotmiff,  Mercer  County, 

Hmnphrey  Manhall,  lliomaa  Allen, 

John  Fowler.  Alexander  Robertson. 

Jejmon  County* 

Robert  Bieekiniidge^  MadiBon  Couniy. 

Rice  BuUock.  Green  Clay, 

Uneoin  County.  William  brine. 

John  Logan,  _      .      ^ 

Henry  Pauling.  Bourbon  County. 

Ntkon  County.  Henry  Lee, 

John  Steele,  John  Edwarda. 
Matthew  Walton. 
Tlie  names  of  the  following  members  of  the  Virginia  legislataie,  ftom  Kentacky,  are 
grreo  in  Governor  Morehead's  Boonsborough  address,  viz: 

John  Brown,  Benjamin  and  John  Logan,  Esquire  Boone,  Swearingen,  Thomas,  John 
and  Robert  Todd,  James  Harrod,  William  M'Clung,  John  Steele,  James  Garrard,  Jdm 
Edwards,  John  Jewitt,  WilUam  Pope  and  Richard  Taylor. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  OONYENTION  OF  1793,  WHICH  FORMED  THE  FIRST  OON- 
STITUnON  OF  KENTUCKY;    HELD  IN  DANVILLK 

Fayette  County,  Thomas  Clay, 

Hubbaird  Taylor,  Thomas  Kennedy, 

Thomas  Lewis,  Joseph  Kennedy. 

George  &  SmiUi,  Mereer  County. 

Robert  Fryer,  Samnel  Taylor, 

Jamea  Crawford.  Jacob  Fronian, 

J^trwon  County.  George  Nicholas, 

Richard  Taylor,  David  Rioe, 

John  Campbell,  Samuel  McDoweU. 

Alexander  S.  fiuOitt,  Lincoln  County. 

Benjamin  Sebastian,  Benjamin  Logan, 

Robert  BraokinridiB.  John  Bailey, 

Bourbon  County »  Isaac  Shelby, 

John  Edwards,  Benedict  Sayre^ 

James  Garrasd,  William  MoutfMpefy* 

James  Smith,  Woodford  Ommiy. 

John  McKenny,  John  Watkina, 

Benjamin  Harrison.  Richard  Young, 

Jyebon  County.  William  Steel^ 

William  Keen,  Caleb  Wallace, 

Matthew  Walton,  Robert  Johnston. 

Cnthbert  HaniaoDy  Maaon  County. 

Jooeph  Hobbs,  George  Lewis, 

Andrew  Hynes.  Miles  W.  Conway, 

MadiBon  County.  Thomas  Waring, 

Charlea  Kavendor,  Robert  Rankfai, 

Higgeitwm  Grabh%  John  Wilaon. 
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BTATiarncd  OP  kentugkt. 


liieiinfigga  OP  THE  OONVJfiN'ilON  WHICH  FRABfED  THE  PRESENT  OONtfi'iTUTlOIf 
OF  KENTUCKY;   ASSEMBLED  AT  PRANKPORT,  AUOU8T  17,  1790. 


Jifferwn  CowUy* 
AkxMJoAer  B.  Bnllitt,  PrcriciM, 
Richard  Taylor. 

JBourban  Counijf^ 
John  AUen» 
Chailea  StkiUhf 
Robert  WUmot, 
James  DoDcaii, 
William  Griffith, 
Nathaniel  Rogera. 

Bracken  Couniif, 
Philip  Budmer. 

Campbell  County. 
Tkomaa  Sanferd. 

Clarke  County. 
Robert  Claike, 
R.  Hickman* 
William  Suddath. 

Christian  County' 
Tonng  Ewing. 

Favette  County. 
John  Bredunridge, 
John  McDowell, 
JohnBcAl, 
H.Hairiaon, 
B.  Thnuton, 
Walter  Carr. 

FrankUn  CourUy. 
'Reary  Innia, 
John  Logan. 

Fleming  County, 
George  Stockton. 

Garrard  County, 
William  M.  Bledfloe. 

Oreen  County, 
William  Caaey. 

Harrison  Couniy, 
Henry  Cokman, 
WiUiam  £.  BoawelL 

Jetaamine  County, 
John  Price. 


Lincoln  County, 
William  Logan, 
N.Hnston. 

Zonwi  County, 
Johnfiailey, 
Beuben  Ewing. 

Mamm  County, 
niilemon  Thomai^ 
Thomas  Manhall,  Jr. 
Joshua  Baker. 

Mercer  County* 
Peter  Brunner, 
John  Adair, 
Thomas  Alkn, 
Samuel  Taykr 

Madison  County. 
Green  Clay, 
Thomas  Cla^, 
William  Lnrme. 

Montgomery  Couniy, 
Jilson  Payne. 

Nelson  County* 
John  Rowan, 
Richard  Prather, 
Nicholas  MInar. 

Shelby  Couniy, 
Benjamin  Logan, 
Abraham  Owen. 

ScoU  County, 
William  Henry, 
Robert  Johnson. 

Woot^ord  Couniy. 
Caleb  Wallace, 
William  Steele. 

FTiuAtfwiovi  Couniy. 
FeUx  Grundy, 
Robert  AbelL 

Warren  Couniy. 
Alexander  DandscD. 


NAMES  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  ELECTORS  OP  SENAIS  POR  1702,  UNDER 
THE  PIRST  CONSTITUTION. 

Bourbon  County, 


FttytiU  County, 


Geoige  M.  Bedinger, 
John  Walter, 
Charles  fltoiA, 
James  Smith, 
Jehn  M'Kenney. 

William  RomI, 
JohnHawkin% 
Thomas  Lewis, 
Hubbard  Taylor, 
James  Trotter, 
Joseph  Crockett, 
James  MHMlillaB, 
John  McDowell, 


John  Edwards, 
Benjamim  HanisoB, 
Thomas  Jooesb 
Andiiew  Hood, 
John  Allen. 

^TtnUiamCMfbeD, 
Edward  Payne, 
John  Martin, 
Abraham  Bowman, 
Robert  Todd, 
John  Bradford, 
John  Monison, 
Gabriel  Madiaony 
Peyton  Short 
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BSFmiSUrrATZTBI. 

Richard  Taylor, 
Robert  Breckinridge^ 
BeDJamin  Robeita. 

WiUiaiD  Montgomeiy, 
Hemy  Pawling^ 
Jamea  Davia, 
Jeaae  CraTena. 

Higgenon  Grobbi^ 
ThoowaGky, 
John  Miller. 

Alexander  D.  Orr, 
JohnWilaoa. 

Samoei  Taylor, 
John  Jouitt, 
Jacob  Prowman, 
Robert  Moriiy* 

William  King, 
William  Abell, 
Matthew  Walton, 
Edmund  Thomaa, 
Joaeph  Hobbs, 
Joahua  Hobba. 

John  Watkini, 
Richard  Young, 
William  Steele, 
John  Grant 


Jeffenon  Cownty. 
Lincoln  County, 

Mddd$on  County. 

Ma$on  County, 
Mercer  County. 

Nekon  County. 
Woo^ord  County. 


XL1CT0B8. 

Alexander  S.  Bullitt, 
Richard  C.  Andenon^ 
JohnCampbelL 

John  Logan, 
Benjamin  Logan, 
Isaac  Shelby, 
Thomas  Todd. 

William  Irvine, 
Higgenon  Gmbbi^ 
Thomas  Clay. 

Robert  Rankin 
Geoige  Stockton. 

Christopher  Greenup^ 
Harry  Innis, 
Samuel  McDowell, 
William  Kennedy. 

WahierBeaU, 
John  CaldweD, 
William  May, 
Cuthbert  Harrison, 
Adam  Shepherd, 
James  Shepherd. 

John  Watkins, 
(jSeorge  Muter, 
Richard  Toung 
Robert  Johnson. 


8BNATORS  ELECTED  BY  THE  ELECTORS  IN  1792. 


John  Canpbdl,  Jefferson  county. 
John  Logan,  Lincoln  county. 
Robert  Todd,  Fayette  county. 
John  Caldwell,  Nelson  county. 
William  McDowell,  Mercer  county. 
Thomas  Kennedy,  Madison  couo^. 


John  Alien,  Bourbon  county. 
Robert  Johnson,  Woodford  county. 
Alexander  D.  Orr,  Mason  county. 

EXTRA  SSIVATORS. 

Alexander  S.  Bullitt,  Jefierson  county. 
Peyton  Short,  Fayette  county. 


A  UST  OF  DISTPINGUISftED  CITIZENS  OF  KENTUCKY,  WHO  HAVE  FILLED  HIGH 
AND  RESPONSIBLE  STATIONS  UNDER  THE  UNITED  STATES'  GOVERNBIENT, 
OR  UNDER  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  OTHER  3TATES. 

OOTXBirOBB  AND  LIXUTXNAirr  OOVSRITOBS  OV  STATK. 


Names. 
Ninian  Edwards, 
Benjamin  Howard, 
WiJ&imCki^e, 
John  Pope, 
a  T.Mason,  jr. 
Joseph  M.  White, 
Richard  K.  Call, 
Lilbum  W.  Boggs, 
John  Mlican, 
Heniy  Dodge, 
James  B.  Ray, 
Mr.  Cariin, 
John  Dunklin, 
C.  W.  Bird, 
James  Brown, 


From,  whence. 
Logan  county, 
Fayette  county, 
Je&rson  county, 
Washington  county, 
Fayette  county, 
Franklin  county, 
Logan  county, 
Fayette  county, 
Logan  county, 
Jeflfemon  county, 
Boone  county. 
Nelson  county, 
Mercer  county, 
Fayette  coun^, 
Lexington, 


Where  •tatioBsd. 
Governor  of  Illinois. 
Governor  of  Missouri. 
Governor  of  MissourL 
Governor  of  Arkansas. 
Governor  of  Michigan. 
Governor  of  Florida. 
Governor  of  Florida. 
Governor  of  Missouri 
Governor  of  Illinois. 
Governor  of  Wisconsin. 
Governor  of  Indiana. 
Governor  of  Illinois. 
Governor  of  MissourL 
Secretary  North-west  Territory 
lieutenant  Governor  of  ~ 
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Names. 
Robert  Crittendnt 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr.  Habbaid, 
Batliflfo  Boon, 
John  Chambfliib 
John  Floyd, 
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From  whence. 
Login  county, 
Soottoonnty, 
Login  county, 
Wirrencoun^, 
McfMf  county, 


"■"■'■  ■  ■  ■■  -y» 
JeflEmon  county 


Where  mtioiied. 
Acting  Ooremor  of  Arkin— 
Lieolaiant  Gomnor  of  ImfaiMU 
Lientenint  Qcmtnat  of  IlUnoii. 
Lioutcomt  Governor  of  lUinoif. 
Lientenint  Gov«nor  of  I 
Ckyremor  of  lowi. 
Gofvmor  of  Tbginii. 


Hflmy  Cliy, 
Jimee  Brown, 
Richird  C.  AndenoB, 
Wm.  T.  Birry, 
Jimei  Gttunnon, 
NiniinEdwirdi, 
Thomii  P.  Moorc^ 
Robert  B.  M'Afee, 
Anthony  Butkr, 
Peter  W.  Grayeon, 
Chariei  8.  Todd, 
Jimee  C.  Pkkett, 
Robert  WicUifie,  jr. 


41CBA8SAIX)RS,  FOREION 
Lezington» 
Lexington, 
LouifriUe, 
Xiezington, 
Lexington, 
Login  county, 
Meioer  county, 
Meroercoun^t 
Logui  county, 
Fayette  county, 
Sbielby  county, 
Miion  county, 
Fayette  county. 


ICINI8TER9,  ETO. 

Minister  Extnordiniiy  to  Ghont 

Miniiler  to  Frmoi. 

MiniMer  to  ColambHu 

Miniiter  to  Spiin, 

Charg6  to  Central  Americt. 

Miniater  to  Mexioo. 

Charge  to  Bogota. 

Charg^  to  Bogota. 

Chaig^  toMaxioow 

Minister  Plen.  Teocat  to  U.  & 

Minister  to  Bnasiti 

Charge  to  Peru. 

Chaig^  to  Sardima. 


VICE  PRESIDENT. 
Ridiaid  M.  Johnson,  Scott  county.  Vice  PresUnt  of  WM  Stataa. 


HEADB  OF  DBPABTBIENT  AND  OFFICERS 


John  Breddniidge, 
fieniy  Clay 
William  T.  Bany, 
Amos  Kendall, 
Robert  Johnson, 
James  Boyle, 
George  Croghan, 
Thomaa  8.  Jesup, 

D.  M'Reynolds, 
John  McLean, 
Zadianr  Taylor 
IinacHielby, 
Felix  Gnmdy, 
John  J.  Crittenden, 
George  M.  Bibb, 
Chailes  A.  WicUifie, 

JUDOE8 
John  McLean, 
O.  W.  Bird, 
Judge  Lewis, 
Francis  L.  Turner, 
Josgph  E.  Davis, 

E.  Turner, 
TiKNnas  P.  Davis, 
B.Johnson, 
N.Pop^ 

Heniy  Humphreys, 
Thomas  Todd, 


Fayette  county, 
limrington, 
Lexington, 
Franklin  county, 
Franklin  county, 
Russellville, 
Jefiferson  county, 
Fayette  county, 
RuasellvUle, 
Mason  county, 
Jefferson  county, 
Lincoln  county, 
Nelson  county, 
Frankfort, 
Louisville, 
Nelson  county, 

UNITED  STATES  OR 
Mason  county, 
Fayette  county, 
Jesaamine  county, 
Fayette  county, 
Logan  county, 
Fayette  county, 
Madison  county, 
Scott  county, 
Jefferson  county, 
Lexington, 
Frankfort, 


UNITED  STATES*  OOVERNMBNT. 
Attorney  General  United  States. 
Secretaty  of  State  United  States. 
Post  Master  General  United  States. 
Post  Master  General  United  States. 
As't  Post  Master  Geo.  United  States. 
Major  Genend  United  States  Army. 
Major  General  United  States  Army. 
Mijor  Genstal  United  States  Army. 
SuigoQ  Genenl  lAiiled  States  Amqr. 
Post  Master  General  United  Stites. 
Major  General  United  States  Amqr- 
8eo«taiy  tff  War  United  States. 
Attorney  Geooal  United  States. 
Attorney  General  United  States. 
Secrataiy  of  Treasury  United  States. 
Post  Master  General  United  States. 


OTHER  HIGH  COURTS. 

Supreme  Court  United  Statea. 
United  States  Judge,  Ohio. 
Supreme  Court  Louisiana. 
Supreme  Court  Louisiana. 
Supreme  Court  MinissiMiL 
Supreme  Court  MissianppL 
United  States  Judge,  Indiana. 
United  States  Judge,  Aikansas. 
United  States  Judge,  Dlinois. 
Supreme  Court  Texas, 
Supreme  Court  United  States. 


UNITED  STATES'  SENATOR& 
Thomas  Reed,  Meroer  county,  From  Missouri 

James  Brown,  Lexington,  From  Louisiana. 

John  M'Lean,  Logan  county.  From  Illinois. 

Or.  linn,  Jeftison  county.  From  MissouiL 
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Jodah  8.  Johnitoii, 
John  M.  Rofauiaoii, 

D.  R.  AtchMon, 
£.  A.  HannegaOt 


Robert  G.WOmo, 
Robert  Biihop, 
James  Blythe, 
John  P.  Dorbin, 
DaTid  Nebon, 
John  Chambofin, 
WUKamH.M'Gufty, 
Robert  J.  Breckimidge, 


Mason  county.  From  Louinana. 

Scott  connty,  From  Ulinok. 

Lexington,  From  Michigan. 

Fayette  ooonty,  From  MiaMori. 

Mmod  coonty.  From  Indiana. 

PRESIDENTB  OF  00LLB6E& 

Maion  ooonty,  Pwidant  TTfUTeraity,  Athena,  Ohio. 

Lezinfton,  Pre«dent  Univenity,  Oxfofd,  Ohkk 

L«dngton»  Prendent  8.  HanoTer  College,  la. 

Augnata,  Preadent  Dickinson  College,  Peon. 

DanviUe,  President  Theo.  Seminary,  UUnoia, 

BanviUa,  President  Oakland  College,  Miss. 

Paris,  President  Cincinnati  College,  Ohio. 

LezingtoD^  President  Jefferson  College^  Penn. 


OP 


KENTUCKY. 

YBAR    1840,   INCLUSITE. 
Incnase,  Whites.      Increase,  Blacks. 


POPULATION 

FROMTHB  YfiAB    1790    TO    THE 

Yeara.  Total  Blacks^ 

1790 73,677 12,4.30 

1800 320,959 43,344 147,282 30,914 

1810 406,611 80,560 185,652.    ....   37,217 

1820 664,817  .....  120,732 147,806 40,171 

1830 688,844 166,360 124,527 44,618 

1840 779,828 182JUM 110,981 16,908 

The  population  of  Kentucky  in  1847,  with  the  same  rate  of  increase  as  shown  in  the 
finegoing  table  to  have  taken  plaoe  ih>m  1880  to  1840,  amounts  to  847,860.  In  1850,  if 
the  ratio  of  increase  oopitiniie  the  same,  the  population  of  Kentucky  will  be  881,863. 

POPULATION  OF  COUNTIES  AND  C50UNTY  TOWNS,  1810. 


Adair  .  .  . 
Alien  .  .  . 
Anderson  . 
Barren  .  . 
Bath  .  .  . 
Boone.  .  . 
Bourbon  .  . 
Breathitt .  . 
Bracken  .  • 
Breckinridge 
Bullitt.  .  . 
Butler.  .  . 
CaldweD.  . 
Calloway  . 
Campbell  . 
CanoU  .  . 
Carter.  .  . 
Casqr  .  . 
Christian  . 
ClariL  .  .  . 
Clay  .  .  . 
Clioton  .  . 
Cumberland 
Daviess  .  . 
EdmonsGO  . 
EstiU  .  .  . 
Fayette  .  . 
Fleming  .  . 
Floyd  .  .  . 
Franklin.   . 


Whites. 


Ceiuus  of  1840. 


6,769 
6,376 
4,372 
13,147 
7,708 
7,824 
7,846 
2,076 
6,088 
7,239 
4,996 
3,379 
8,091 
8370 
4,921 
3,212 
2,711 
4,371 
9,491 
6,766 
3,954 
3,674 
4,671 
6.327 
2,579 
4,960 
10,885 
11,168 
6,103 
6,337 


Free 
CoPd. 


92 
19 
21 
76 

104 
27 

308 

151 

14 

18 

4 

108 

18 

4 

23 

8 

37 

99 

145 

160 

1 

34 

44 

1 

17 

599 

118 

15 

284 


SlaTSs. 


I  Total 
I    Pop. 


l,605i 

935, 

1,069 

4,065, 

1,951 1 

2,183 

6,325' 

119 

819, 

1,691 

1,320 

615 

2,171 

911 

289 

731 

186 

531 

6,997 

3,902 

503 

188 

1,485 

1,960 

334 

558 

10,710 

1,992 

184 

2,8491 


Columbia  «  « 
Scottstille  .  . 
Lawrencebuig 
Glasgow  .  «  « 


8,466 

7,329 

5,452 
17,288 

9,763  Owingsville 
10,034- 
14,478 

2,195 

7,053 

8,944 

6,334 


Burlington , 
Paris 


Augusta .  .  • 
Haidinsburg  • 
8liq>herds^ril]e 


8^98  Morgahtown 


366  Princeton 


Cotmty  Town  ft. 


10,3 

9,794|Wadesborough 

6,214  Newport. 

3,966 

2.905 

4,939 
15,587 


Liberty 
Hopkinsville 
10302  Winchester 

4,607  Manchester 

3368 

6,090|Burke8yille 

8331 

2314 

5,535 

22,194  Lexington 
13,268  - 

6302 


Owensborough 
Brownsville    . 


Fknungsburg . 
PrMonsburg  . 


0^20  FftAITKraBT, 


486 
215 

605 
251 

1,197 

786 
634 


165 


185 

1,581 
1,047 


112 

6397 

591 

84 

1,917 
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Counties. 


Censiu  of  1840. 


Whhes. 


Freo 
ColHl. 


SUtm.     Total 


Ooontf  towns. 


Popu 
IBW. 


Garrard  .  • 

Grant  .   .  . 

GraT8i     .  • 

Qnyuaa .  • 

Greene    .  • 

Greenup .  • 

Haneoci.  . 

Hardin    .  . 

Hartan    •  • 
Harrison 

Hart    .   .  . 

Henderaon  . 

Henry     .  . 

Hickman  . 

Hopkins.  . 

Jefferson  .  . 

Jessamine  • 

Kenton    .  • 

Knox  .   .  . 

Laurel     .  . 

Lawrence  . 

Lewis  .   .  • 

Lincoln   .  • 

Livingstoo  • 

Logan.   .  . 

Madison  .  . 

Marion    .  . 

Mason     .  • 
McCracken 

Meade     .  . 

Mercer    .  . 

Monroe    •  . 
Montgomery 

Morgan   .  . 
MuUenburg 

Nelson    .  . 

Nicholas .  • 

Ohio    .   .  . 

Oldham  .  . 

Owen  .   .  . 

Pendleton  . 

Ferry  .   .  . 

Pike    .  .  . 

Pulaski    .  . 

Rockcastle  . 

RusseU    .  . 

Scott    .   .  . 

Shelby     .  . 

Simpson  .  • 

Spencer  .  . 

1^   .   .  . 

Trigg  .   .  . 

Trimble  .  . 

Union  •   .  • 

Warren  .  . 
Washington 

Wayne    .  . 

Whitley.  . 

Woodford  . 

Total  , 


3^1 
7,110 
8,888 
6,644 
4,263 

10,868 
6,479 
8,089 

18,889 
8,988 
8,996 
6,978 
6,181 
7,637 
7,845 
7,417 

86.987 
6,780 
7,031 
5,088 
8,964 
4,658 
6,878 
6,588 
7,888 
8,479 

10,860 
8,840 

11,188 
4,064 
4,366 

13,061 
5JBII 
6,409 
4,539 
6,755 
8,878 
7,310 
5,747 
4358 
6,916 
4,013 
8,983 
8^9 
8,683 
8,083 
8388 
8,880 

11,856 
6,004 
4,660 
6,070 
6,614 
3,787 
4,909 

11,078 
7,900 
6,754 
4,508 
5,816 


38 

87 

6 

4 

119 

64 

3 

46 

8 

93 

44 

48 

89 

8 

31 

763 

144 
34 

164 

6 

1 

87 

155 
99 

310 
88 
80 

878 

87 

5 

373 
18 

188 

3 

13 

116 

188 
88 

145 

86 

5 

88 

13 

18 

9 

4 

109 

157 
40 
80 
48 
50 
80 
36 

161 
38 
15 
19 

178 


604 
S;t83 

348 
,817 

199 
3330 

754 

539 
8^8 
79 
3,384 
1,009 
8,319 
8^49 
1,615 
1,783 
8,596 
8,478 

761 

536 

109 
77 

406 
3,450 
1,588 
4,886 
6,413 
8,618 
4309 

654 
1,409 
5,886 

703 
8,735 
61 
1,196 
4,043 
1,853 

883 
8377 
1,881 

437 

143 

85 

1,119 

877 

406 


4,003  Warsaw  .  .  . 

10,480  Lancaster    .  . 

4,198  WiUianistown 

7,466  Mayfield  .   .  . 

4,461  Litchfiekl    .  . 

14,818  Qieensbmg.  . 

6,897  Greenup 


8,581 
16367  Elizabeth 

3,015Harian 
18,478  Cynthiana 

7,031 

9,548  Henderson 
10,015  N< 

8368Columbiis 
MadisonTiUa 
LooisviUe 


Hawesritte  •  , 
h  .  . 
C.H.. 
ina  .   . 

Munfordsrille . 


9,171 1 
363461 

9,396  Nicholasvaie 

73i6CoTiugton 

6,788  BarbourviDe 

3,079 

4,7 

6306 
10,1 


,730  Louisa 


187Stenfci6 


9,085  Salem. 


13315 


RusseUnlle. 


16365  Richmond 
»038  Lebanon. 


15,719 

5,71 
18; 


MavsviUe 
*aducah  . 


,745  Pi 

80  Brandenburg 

.780Harrodrt)iiiv 

6386TonipkinsTiUe 


9,338  Mount 
4,608  West 
6,964  GreenriUe 
18,637 

8,745  Carlisle 
6,592 


Sterling 
Libera  . 


Bardstown 


Hartfoid  .   . 

7380|La  Grange  . 

Lilmty 


.838  New] 


C.H. 
Pikeville.   . 


6,355 

1,493 

1311 

8,879 

8,058 

673 

1,788 

4307 

8,658 

630 

146 

6,752 


83 

4,455  Pafanouth 

8,089  Peny  ( 

8367  r-    • 

8,409|  Mount  Vemoa 

4,8 
183 
17,768|Shel^viile 


,838  Jamestown 
,668  Georgetown 


6337  Franklin  . 


6,581  Taylorsrilie 

9,991  Elkton     .   . 

7,716  Cadiz  .   .   . 

4,480  Bedford   .   . 

6,673  MoTganfield 
16,446  r 
10,596  Sp 

7,399! 

437s  WhiUe 
11,740! 


Bowling  Green 
Spring&ld  .  . 
MontKetto  .  . 
I'hiUeyC.H. 
VeraaiUes     .   . 


600 
490 


S8t 

480 

979 

796 
874 

588 

01 

8I3IO 

638 

8,086 

824 


868 


1,196 
88S 
646 

8,741 


1,864 
188 

585 


1,498 
256 
309 
833 
887 


98 

838 
809 

1311 
1335 


470 
148 


598 
148 

1,044 


|5903ft8i7317  188358  779388 
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POPULATION  OP  THB  PBINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

1810.                     IflU.                      1800.                      1610.  1847. 
LoouviDe  ....  1^7  ....  4,01S  .   .   •   .  10,363  ....  21,210      .   .   .  40,000 

Lezinstnn.   .   .   .4,336.   .   .   .6,379.   .   .   .    0,104.   .   .   .    6,996.   .   .   .  8,000 

MaysriUe 336  ...   .  1,130  ....    3,040  ....    3,741  ....  6,000 

Franlduit  ....  1,099  ....  1,679  ....    1,680  ....    1,916  ....  3,500 

Coriogloa '•  .   . 6,000 


SITUATION,  BOUNDARIES,  AND  EXTENT. 
The  State  of  Kentucky  is  situated  between  36  degrees  30  minutes,  and  39  de- 
flpreea  10  minutes,  north  latitude ;  and  between  81  desrees  60  minutes,  and  89 
degrees  36  minutes,  west  longitude— ^nd  includes  all  that  portion  of  territory 
which  lies  south  and  westward  of  a  line,  beginning  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Sandy  river,  and  running  uj>  the  same,  and  the  main  and 
north-easterlji  branch  thereof,  to  the  g[reat  Laurel  ndffe  or  Cumberland  mountains ; 
thenoe  south-west  along  said  mountains,  to  a  line  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio;  east  by  Virginia ;  south  by  Tennessee; 
and  west  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  State  of  Missouri.  It  is  three  hundred 
miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  mean 
breadth ;  and  contains  49^600  square  miles,  or  about  twenty-seven  millions  of 


FACE  OP  THE   COUNTRY,  ETC. 

The  fiice  of  the  country  isquite  diversified,  presenting  every  variety  of  surface 
as  well  as  quality  of  soiL  liie  region  around  Lexington,  including  the  entire 
eountiee  of  Bourbon,  Fayette.  Woodford,  and  portions  of  Franklin,  Jessamine, 
Clarke,  Montgomery,  Bath,  Nicholas,  Harrison,  and  Scott,  comprises  the  largest 
body  of  fine  land  in  Kentucky — the  surface  being  agreeably  undulating,  and  the 
soil  black  and  friable,  producing  the  sugar-tree,  blue  and  black  ash,  black  and 
hooey  locust,  elm,  hickory,  black  walnut,  mulberry,  buckeye,  pawpaw,  &c.  Por- 
tions of  the  uplands  of  Boone,  Grant,  Mason,  and  Fleming,  in  the  north,  and 
Mercer,  Madison.  Boyle,  Lincoln,  Garrard,  Shelby,  Washington,  Laurel,  Green, 
Nelson,  &e.,  in  the  ni\ddle  district,  together  with  a  number  of  counties  south  of 
Green  river,  comprise  remarkably  rich,  and  doubtless  as  productive  bodies  of 
land  as  that  which  has  been  most  appropriately  termed  the  garden  of  Kentucky, 
but  more  circumscribed  in  their  extent. 

Capt.  Imlay,  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  an  early  witness  of  the 
settlement  of  Kentucky,  caused  to  be  published  in  1793,  in  New  York,  **  a  topo- 
graphical description  of  the  western  territory  of  North  America,'*  comprised  in 
a  series  of  letters  to  a  friend  in  England.  In  these  letters,  Uie  following  glowing 
description  is  given  of  the  country,  as  it  was  presented  to  his  view  in  the  spring 
season  of  the  year: 

**  Everything  here  aiinniei  a  dignity  and  splendor  I  have  nerer  seen  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Yon  aioend  a  conaidenble  distance  fitxn  the  ahare  of  the  Ohio,  and  when  jou 
would  suppose  you  had  arrived  at  the  summit  of  a  BMHintain,  you  find  yourself  upon  an 
•ztsMive  leveL  Here  an  eternal  verdure  rtigns,  and  the  brilKant  sun  of  latitude  39^, 
pierciiig  through  the  aanre  heavenSi  prednoes  in  this  prolific  soil  an  early  maturity  which  is 
truly  astonishing. 

**  Flowen  lull  and  perfect,  as  if  thcrjr  had  been  cuhivated  by  the  hand  of  a  florist,  with  all 
thar  captiTating  odors,  and  with  all  the  variegated  charpis  which  color  ai^  nature  can  pro- 
duos  here,  in  the  hp  of  elegance  and  beautv,  decorate  the  smiling  groves.  Soft  zephyrs 
gently  breathe  on  sweets,  and  the  inhaled  air  gives  a  voluptuous  glow  of  health  and  vigors 
that  seems  to  ravish  the  intoxicated  senses.  The  sweet  songsters  of  the  fbrest  appear  to  feel 
the  influence  of  the  genial  clime,  and  in  more  soft  and  modulated  tones  warble  their  tender 
notes  in  unison  with  love  and  nature.  Every  thing  here  gives  delight;  and,  in  that  wild 
effulgence  which  beams  around  us,  we  feel  a  glow  of  gratitude  fptr  Uie  elevation  which  our 
all  bountiful  Creator  has  bestowed  upon  us. 

'  You  most  fergive  what  I  know  you  will  call  a  rhapsody,  but  what  I  really  ezperienoed 


bore  thoss  marks  of  melancholy  which  the  rude  hand  of  firost  produces.  I  embarked  im- 
mediately for  Kentucky,  and  in  less  than  &ve  days  landed  at  Limestone,  where  I  found  na- 
ture robed  in  all  her  charms.** 
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In  Fil80Q*8  **Di9oo^rT,  SetUem«iit  aad  present  sUte  of  Kentucky,**  published 
as  a  supplement  to  **  Imlay^s  Description,*'  aad  written  in  1784,  the  followingr  no 
less  glowing  description  of  the  country  is  giyen : 

«The  ooontiy  is  in  wdw  puts  nesriy  lerel;  in  others  not  so  modi  so;  in  othen  i^in 
hiUy,  but  moderately— «nd  in  such  phioes  there  is  most  watsr.    The  levels  are  not  like  a 
carpet,  but  interspersed  with  small  risings  and  declivities,  which  form  a  beautiful  prospecl. 
The  soil  is  of  a  loose,  deep,  bbKik  mould  without  sand,  in  the  first  rate  landa  about  two  cv 
three  feet  deep,  and  exceedingly  luxuriant  hi  all  its  productions.    The  country  in  general 
may  be  considered  as  well  timtoed,  producing  large  trees  of  many  kinds^  and  to  be  ex- 
ceeded by  no  country  in  Tariely.    Those  which  are  peculiar  to  Kentucky  are  thesugar  tree, 
which  grows  in  all  parts,and  furnishes  every  fiunily  with  great  plenty  of  excellent  sugar. 
The  honey-locust  ii curiously  surrounded  with  laige  thorny  spikes,  beiringbroad  and  loiig: 
pods  in  the  form  of  peas,  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  makes  excellent  beer.    The  cofiee  tree 
greatly  resembles  the  Mack-oak,  grows  large,  and  also  bears  a  pod,  in  which  is  enclosed 
cofl^    The  pawpaw  tree  does  not  grow  to  a  great  size,  is  a  soft  wood,  bears  a  fine  fruit, 
much  like  a  cucumber  in  shape  and  size,  and  tastes  sweet"    Of  the  "  fine  cane,  on  which 
the  cattle  feed  and  grow  fet,"  he  says:   **  Tfaii  plant  in  general  grows  iWim  three  to  twdve 
feet  high,  of  a  hard  substance,  with  jofaits  at  eight  or  ten  inches  distance  along  the  stalk, 
from  which  proceed  leaves  resembHng  those  of  the  wfiHow.    Tbeee  are  many  cambrakes  so 
thick  and  tall,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pass  tlnough  them.    Where  ne  cane  grows^  there  is  an 
abmidance  of  wild  rye,  clover  and  bul&lo  grass,  ooverinf  Taet  tracts  ef  oonntiy,  and  affbni- 
ing  excellent  food  for  cattle.    The  fields  are  covered  with  an  abundance  of  wild  hertiage 
not  common  to  other  countries.    Here  aw  seen  the  finest  crowa^mperial  in  the  world,  the 
cardinal  fiower,  so  much  extolled  for  its  scarlet  color,  and  all  the  year,  excepting  the  winter 
months,  the  plains  and  valleys  are  adorned  with  a  rariety  of  flowers  of  the  most  admirable 
beauty.    Here  is  also  found  the  tulip-bearing  laurel  tree,  or  magnolia,  whidi  is  very  fra- 
grant and  continues  to  blossom  and  seed  for  several  months  together.    The  reader  bv 
casting  his  eye  upon  the  map,  and  viewing  round  the  heads  of  lidong  fVom  the  Ohio,  and 
round  the  heads  of  Kentucky,  Dick's  river,  and  down  Green  riter  to  the  Ohio,  may  view  in 
that  great  compass  of  above  one  hundred  miles  square,  the  most  extraordinaiy  eoontiy  on 
which  the  sun  has  ever  shone." 

This  is  a  crlewinff  description  of  Kentucky  as  she  was,  robed  in  primeral  beauty. 
The  hand  of  man  has  been  laid  upon  the  iocest.  and  the  wild  grandeur  of  natuie 
succeeded  hj  the  arts  of  a  civilized  people.  Kentuck;|r  as  shs  is,  presents  at- 
tractions which  are  found  in  but  few,  if  any  other  regions  of  the  world.  Situ- 
ated in  the  very  centre  of  the  American  confederated  states,  beyond  the  reach  of 
foreign  intrusion— she  is  rich  in  a  genial  climate,  rich  in  a  prolific  soil,  rich  in 
her  a^rricultural  producu,  rich  in  her  beautiful  farms  and  grazing  lands,  rich  in  the 
magnificent  scenery  and  abundant  ores  of  her  mountains ;  and,  above  all  and  be- 
yond all,  rich  in  a  population  at  once  induatrious,  enterprising,  hospitable,  intel- 
ligent and  patriotic. 

PRINCIPAL  RIVERS. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Kentucky,  are  the  Ohio,  Miasissippi,  Tennessee,  Cum- 
berland, Kentucky,  Green,  Licking,  Big  and  Little  Sandy,  Salt  and  the  Rolling 
Fork  of  Sah  river.  The  Ohio  flowa  along  the  whole  northern  boundary  of  the 
State  for  six  hnndred  and  thirty-seven  miles,  following  its  windings.  The  Mie- 
sissippi  washes  the  Kentucky  shore  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  to  a  point  be- 
low New  Madrid,  for  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles.  Big  and  LitUe  Sandy 
rivers  lie  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  State,  the  former  being  iu  easti^n  boun- 
dary. Cumberland  and  Tennessee  intersect  die  western  extremity ;  the  former 
rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  passes  into  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
after  which  it  returns  and  flows  throujzh  Kentucky  into  the  Ohio  river.  The 
Kentucky,  Licking,  Salt  and  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  rivers,  flow  through  the  inte- 
rior of  the  State.  The  principal  creeks  are  ffenerally  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  the  counties  in  which  they  rise,  or  through  which  they  flow. 

GEOLOGICAL  FORMATION. 
The  geological  formations  of  Kentucky,  in  common  with  those  ci  the  other 
western  States  generally,  belong  to  that  gjeat  system  which  extends  from  the 
Alleghanies  on  the  east,  across  the  Mississippi,  and  perhaps  to  the  Rockj  moun- 
tains on  the  west.    Throughout  this  vast  territory,  the  primary  fossiliferous  or 
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»toxde  tnd  lower  saeondli^,  or  oiiiiOBillMovt  loeln  pieraiL    TlMie  oompre- 


pfotox<«e  tnd  lower  seeondli^,  or  otiriMMiMovt  loen  pieraiL    HMee  oompre- 
bend  m  mat  Mimber  oi  dMnet  formaticiit,  rerj  vmequmy  dtrdcmed  in  differeHt 
parts  orthk  wide  Talltj,  piodaciBg  a  great  Tarietj  in  the  mineral  and  agnenl- 
*       mreee  of  Ajfferent  ^ectione.    Alaoet  all  the 
lonch  tbey  aie  found  moefa  more  abondand 
I  otaere.    We  are  not,  however,  to  eappoee 
eed  through  the  whole  eeriee.    Here,  aa  ii 


torml  wealth  and  rteoiireee  of  dtfierent  ^ectiona.  Almoet  all  these  rocks  contaia 
offfmnio  remakist  althonch  tbey  aie  found  moefa  more  abondandy  in  some  strata 
and  localitiee  than  in  otbers.  We  are  not,  however,  to  eappoee  that  they  are  u»> 
diseriatiinately  dispereed  throiigh  the  whole  eeries.  Here,  as  in  erery  other  part 
of  the  worid,  eaeh  formation  ie  distin^^aisbed  more  or  leet  by  peealiar  speeiee  or 
▼arisftiea.  There  are,  howerer,  indobitable  proofs  that  the  whole  of  tbeee  strata 
were  onoe  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  that  the  remaine  wliieh  are 
fovod  in  them,  and  in  many  places  aknoet  compoee  them,  all  bdong  to  marine 
apaciee. 

Tbeee  rocks  all  belong  to  the  class  which  are  termed  eedimentary,  and  were 
giadoally  depoeited  upon  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  diells  and  riEcletons 
whieh  they  contain,  no  donbt  onoe  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ocean,  and 
aa  the  animab  died  and  deeaved,  their  liuder  and  moria  lesting  coveringe  tank  to 
4he  hotlom,  and  ware  gradaaUy  covered  ap  by  day  and  aand,  and  other  layers  of 
ahalls,  nntil  at  len|[th  under  a  heavy  pteeeoie  of  enperinoombeat  strata,  and  by  a 
riow  and  long  eontimied  ehemioal  action*  they  were  converted  into  solid  rocks: 
tLod  now  that  the  waters  of  the  ooean  have  retired,  are  oxpoeed  to  our  view  as 
the  lasting  records  of  the  earth's  history  during  ages  long  anterior  to  our  own. 

When  Uieee  depeeites  were  made,  it  is  beyond  die  power  of  science  to  deter^ 
Btioe.    GeoiogMly  speekiag,  it  was  very  early. 

The  strata  over  nsaily  the  whole  snrfaee  of  Kentncky  lie  nearly  horisontal,  with 
aoaieely  any  dielooadons.  They  have,  however,  a  alight  dip.  This  dip  eeems  to  be 
in  everr  direction  from  a  point  near  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio  river,  as  a  centre.  At 
this  point  we  eee  the  loweei  surface  rocks  of  the  State  ezpoeed.  As  we  go  up 
the  river,  we  meet  with  die  other  strata  in  soccession,  cropping  out  as  it  is 
Senned,  but  sinking  beneath  other  rocks  as  they  extend  eaetwara,  and  rising  jren- 
erally  again  to  the  sarface  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  from 
Cineinnad  we  travel  down  the  river,  we  meet  with  the  same  succession  of  rocks, 
bat  dipping  to  the  weet.  If  from  the  esme  point  we  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
the  Stale,  we  find  the  rocks  dipping  to  the  south.  Cineinnad  seerae  thus  to  have 
been  a  centie  of  elevation  when  this  broad  valley  was  lifted  id>ove  the  waters  of 
the  ocean« 

But  it  is  neceaeary  to  be  somewiiat  more  minute  in  our  deecripdon  of  the 
Tariods  formadona.  We  wUl  begin  with  the  loweet  or  oldeet,  and  deeoribe  them 
in  the  order  of  tiieir  saperposition. 

FIRST  FCHUCATION— THE  BLUB  LOIBBTONE. 

The  blue  limeetone  is  the  loweet  rock  exposed  on  die  surface  in  Ken- 
tucky. It  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  limestone.  It,  however,  generally  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  olay,  and  in  some  places  a  large  amount  of  magnesia. 
It  underRee  an  immense  extent  of  territoiy,  reaching  eondnuonsly  in  all  likeli- 
hood, though  not  evenr  where  exposed,  from  the  Alleghanies  on  die  east, 
to  at  least  two  hundred  miles  weet  of  the  Mississippi,  and  probably  to  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Over  much  the  greater  part  of  this  territory 
it  is  covered  by  superincumbent  strata.  In  Kentucky  and  Ohio  it  forms 
the  surface  rock,  over  an  area  extending  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
north  and  south,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  eist  and  west  It  is 
somewhat  oval  in  its  shape,  and  reaches  from  Danville,  near  the  centre  of  Ken- 
tucky, across  the  Ohio  river  to  Dayton,  and  from  the  town  of  Madison  in  Indi- 
ana, to  a  short  distance  above  Maysville.  This  formadon  is  of  ^reat  (hough 
unknown  thickness,  probably  not  less  than  one  thousand  feet,  and  is  composed 
of  many  strata  of  limestone  altemadng  with  layeni  of  day.  The  rock  is  gen- 
erally found  in  diin  seams,  and  easily  quarried,  and  well  adapted  for  buildinff 
purposes.  In  some  places,  however,  it  becomes  very  thick,  and  massive,  and 
where  the  water  courses  have  out  their  channels  through  it,  is  left  exposed  in 
high  and  perpendicular  clifTs.  This  is  very  conspicuous  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kentucky  at  Frankfort,  and  for  some  miles  above.  Here  the  river  is  confined  by 
high  and  perpendicular  walls  of  solid  rock.  The  stream  no  doubt  once  flowed 
on  the  surfhce  level  of  the  country,  but  for  ages  has  the  water  been  slowly  and 
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silently  but  steadily  oattiiig  its  way  Aroagh  the  haid  rock,  until  the  bed  of  the 
rirer  is  now  four  or  fi^e  hundred  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  surroundings 
country.  That  there  was  once  no  natural  Talley  here^  but  that  the  cliannel  has 
been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  ramiinff  water  itself,  we  have  this  proof:  T*he 
layers  of  rock,  on  the  opporito  sides  of  Uie  river,  exactly  correspond.  Oppoeite 
to  a  thick  bed  yon  find  one  of  the  same  thickness  and  character.  So  of  a  thinner 
layer,  and  of  the  seams  of  day  which  sepaiato  the  different  beds.  Besides  this, 
we  find  near  the  surface,  far  aboTe  the  ]f resent  level  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  in 
many  places,  manifest  marks  of  the  action  of  water,  giving  indubitable  proc^ 
that  it  onoe  occupied  a  channel  not  near  so  deep  as  at  present 

It  is  in  these  cliffs  of  the  Kentucky  river,  and  m  the  adjacent  country  that  we  find 
what  is  termed  the  Kentucky  marble.  This  presents  quite  a  different  appearancse 
from  that  of  the  common  limestone,  ordinarily.  As  has  been  stated,  the  layers 
are  much  thicker,  the  rock  is  less  crystalline,  more  brittle,  breaks  with  a  eonooi- 
dal  fracture,  and  is  barren  of  organic  remains.  It  is  used  as  a  buildinff  stonat 
and  is  the  material  of  which  the  State-house  in  Frankfort  is  constructed.  It  is 
susceptible  of  a  ffood  polish,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  tomb  stones,  and  moiia- 
ments,  though  liable  to  scale  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weathw.  It  is 
almost  too  coarse  to  be  suitable  for  finer  (ornamental  purposes.  It  is  eaid  to  eo»- 
tain  a  large  per  cent  of  magnesia. 

SECOND  FORMATION— THE  CaJFF  UMEerrONE. 
If  we  travel  up  the  Ohio  river,  from  Cincinnati,  until  we  get  to  about  iSk& 
dividing  line  between  the  counties  of  Mason  and  Lewis,  we  meet  with  the  for- 
mation overlying^  the  blue  limestone.  If  we  travel  down  the  river  we  first  meet 
the  same  formation  at  Madison,  Indiana.  It  takes  its  name  of  **  Cliff  Lime- 
stone*' from  the  high  cliffs  which  are  usually  found  on  the  water  courses  where 
this  formation  prevails.  It  differs  in  ito  strueture,  odor  and  general  appearanoe, 
from  the  blue  limestone.  It  is  generally  found  in  thicker  layers,  and  has  lesa 
day,  but  more  sand  in  its  composition.  As  a  surfaoe  rook  it  covers  but  a  small 
area  in  Kentucky.  It  forms  a  narrow  belt  entirely  surrounding  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  underlying  rock.  At  its  broadest  point  in  Kentucky,  this  belt  is  not 
more  than  twenty  or  £irty  miles,  and  entirdy  disappears  in  the  centre  of  the 
State.  On  the  east  and  west  it  dips  under  tlie  other  strata.  On  the  west  it  is 
the  surfaoe  rock,  between  Madison  and  Louisville.  On  the  east  it  occupies  a 
somewhat  narrower  strip  of  countrr.  But  towards  the  north  it  spreads  out  over 
an  immense  extent  of  territory,  and  becomes  mudi  thicker.  It  is  the  rock  over 
which  the  waters  pour  at  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  it  is  the  same  rook  that  causes 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville.  Towards  the  north-west,  in  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
this  rock  atteins  a  thickness  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet,  and  is  the  great  lead- 
bearing  rook  of  those  stetes.  In  Kentucky  it  is  perhaps  too  thin  ever  to  furnish 
any  ridi  veins  of  ore. 

THIRD  FORUATION— SLATE  OR  8UALR 

The  slate  reste  upon  the  cliff  limestone,  and  is  seen  immediately  on  orossing 
this  formation  in  traveling  dther  up  or  down  the  Ohio  from  Cincinnati.  It  has 
a  dip  exactly  conesponding  to  that  of  the  preceding  rock,  and  like  it  occupies  a 
narrow  semi-circular  belt  of  country  lyiufp  just  outeide  of  the  cliff  limestone. 
Crossing  the  Ohio  in  Lewis  county,  where  it  is  not  more  than  ten  or  twdve  miles 
broad,  tM  passing  in  a  south-west  direction  to  the  centre  of  the  Stete,  a  few 
miles  south  of  D^iville,  it  makes  a  sweep  round  towards  the  north-west  and  re- 
crosses  the  Ohio  at  Louisville.  Indeed  this  date  may  be  traced  on  the  surface 
from  the  north-eastern  part  of  Illinois,  in  a  south-east  direction,  through  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  to  the  centre  of  Kentucky,  where  it  bends  to  the  north,  and  runs 
through  the  whole  length  of  Ohio,  until  it  strikes  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  thenee  east  along  the  southern  margin  of  that  lake,  into  the  interior  of  New 
York,  where  bending  south  again,  it  runs  along  the  western  dope  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies ;  and  throu^out  this  vast  circuit  is  in  no  place  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  broad,  on  the  surfoce,  though  it  underlies  an  immense  re^on.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  it  is  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet  thick. 

The  slate  is  highly  bitaminous,  and  bums  readily  when  thrown  on  the  fire* 
Throughout  its  whole  extent  it  abounds  in  iron  pyrites  (sulphate  of  iron)  and  in 
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iron  ores,  and  oyer  the  whole  territory  it  occupies  mineral  springs  are  very  nu- 
Bierons* 

FOUBTH  FORMATION— SAND8TONR 

The  slate  is  eTerjwhere  accompanied  by  an  orerlying  sandstone,  or  freestone, 
as  it  is  sometimes  termed.  This  sandstone  may  be  traced  through  that  same 
▼ast  extent  of  territory,  in  which  it  has  Just  been  mentioned  the  slate  can  be  fol- 
lowed ;  and  in  Kentucky  comes  to  the  surface  in  a  narrow  semi-circular  belt  of 
eonntry  completely  surrounding  the  slate.  It  giTcs  rise  to  a  low  ranffs  of  hills 
termed  *^  knobs,'*  which  may  b«  traced,  from  Louisyille  around  south  of  DanWlle, 
to  the  Ohio  riyer  again  in  Lewis  county.  In  some  cases  this  reck,  when  exposed 
to  the  weather,  becomes  soft  and  crumbles  to  pieces.  But  if  care  be  taken  to 
select  specimens  entirely  free  from  clay,  it  forms  a  firm  and  durable  material  for 
architectural  purposes.  It  is  readily  cut  into  any  desired  shape,  and  is  exten- 
siyely  used  for  columns,  tombstones  and  other  purposes.  But  of  the  finer  quali- 
ties great  numbers  of  ffrindstones  are  DnanufacUired.  Near  Portsmouth  it  is 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick;  below  Louisyille,  two  handred  and 
eighty;  and  it  seems  to  grow  thinner  as  it  extends  towards  the  west,  thou^  it  is  not 
known  to  what  distance  it  reaches.  It  has  the  same  dip  with  the  preoedmff  rocks. 
It  nnderlies  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  and  is  the  rock  which 
famishes  the  salt  springs  in  this  State  and  Virginia. 

^nm  FORMATION— (»  CAVERNOUS  UMBSTONB. 

Tmmediately  aboye  ihe  sandstone  we  meet  with  another  fbrmation  of  limestone. 
It  18  termed  the  ''  Cayemons  limestone"  because  in  it  are  found  those  numerous 
eayes,  which  abound  in  Kentucky,  and  of  which  the  Mammoth  Cays,  is  the  most 
remarkable  yet  discoyered.  The  mouth  of  this  caye  is  in  Edmonston  county,  on 
the  banks  of  Green  riyer.  It  is  said  to  haye  been  explored  to  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  its  mouth,  without  haying  yet  reached  its  termination ;  and  the  ag- 
gregate length  of  all  &e  branches  already  discoysred,  is  more  than  forty  miles. 
It  is  the  most  remaricable  caye  known,  for  its  yast  extent.  Its  yarioas  branches 
sometimes  swdl  out  into  yast  arches  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  into  yaulted  rooms 
or  domes,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  more  than  three  hundred  feet  from  floor 
to  roof.  In  it  are  seyeral  springs  of  firesh  and  mineral  waters,  eyen  a  riyer  as  it  is 
celled,  but  which  is  more  like  a  pool  of  water,  as  scarcely  any  current  can  be 
detected,  and  which  is  most  probably  fed  by  the  Green  riyer,  as  it  rises  and  falls 
with  the  water  in  that  stream.  In  this  riyer  or  pool  are  found  **  blind  fish," 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  e]res.  They  are  not  more  than  four  or  fiye 
inches  long,  but  firom  tneir  snowy  whiteness  can  be  seen  at  considerable  depths, 
dartinflr  through  the  trans|>arent  water.    They  are  often  caught  with  nets. 

Stalactites  and  stalagmites  abound  in  some  parts  of  the  caye;  and  in  at  least 
one  room  the  roof  and  sides  are  coyered  with  the  most  brilliant  incrustations  of 
gypsum,  (sulphate  of  lime),  which  looks  like  it  had  been  caryed  by  the  hand  of 
art.  But  no  oescription  can  conyey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  impression  the  end- 
less yariety  in  the  caye  makes  upon  me  beholder. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  or  perhaps  ten  thousand  cayes  found  in  this 
rock.  ThroughoQt  the  whole  section  of^  country  where  this  formation  prevails, 
sink  holes,  sinking  springs,  and  underground  streams  are  constantly  to  be  met 
with.  These  sink  holes  are  probably  produced  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roofs  of 
the  cayes,  and  the  springs  and  streams  pour  into  them,  and  often  run  for  great 
distances  under  ^pround. 

The  rock  of  this  formation  is  almost  a  pure  limestone,  and  when  burned  makes 
most  beautiful  lime.  It  is  manufactured  and  sent  down  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi riyere,  in  considerable  quantities,  for  the  southern  markets.  It  is  generally 
compact,  and  can  be  quarried  in  thick  blocks,  and  forms  an  excellent  building 
material.  It  is  sometimes  oolitic  in  its  structure,  and  in  many  places  is  covered 
with  fragments  of  flint  or  homstone. 

This  cayernous  limestone  forms  the  surface  rock  for  a  large  section,  perhaps 
a  fourth  or  fiAh  of  Kentucky.  Its  boundary  may  be  traced  as  follows :  Begin- 
ningr  at  the  Tennessee  line  near  Thorapsonyille  in  Monroe  county,  and  proceed- 
ing in  a  north-east  direction  to  Mt.  Vernon ;  thence  westward,  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  southern  branch  of  Rolling  Fork,  and  thenoe  along  this  stream  to  where  it 
empties  into  tilie  Ohio,  we  mark  Its  eastern  limits.   It  occupies  all  the  State  west 
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of  this  bonndarj,  except  the  portion  ooenpied  by  the  lower  eoal  field,  which  will 
be  described,  and  which  rests  apon  this  rock.  The  dip  of  this  rock  is  towards 
the  south  and  west  in  Kentacky.  It  thins  out  towaras  the  east,  but  becomes 
thicker  towards  the  west,  and  attains  a  ffreat  thickness  in  Missouri  and  Illinois. 
In  Kentucky  the  country  underlaid  by  this  rock,  is  termed  the  "  Barrens.**  The 
name  is  probably  not  derired  from  the  porerty  of  the  soil,  for  this  is  of  a  mediam 
quality,  and  sometimes  very  good ;  bat  from  the  scarcity  of  the  timber.  The 
barrens  are  said  to  have  ^n  once  a  vast  prairie,  and  are  now  covered  by 
scarcely  any  timber  except  a  small  scrubby  oak,  termed  black-jack.  It  b  im- 
possible to  assign  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  feature  of  this  remarkable  region. 

SIXTH  FORMATION— THE  CONOLOMERATE  GOAL  8EBIB8. 

Resting  on  the  cavernous  limestone  we  find  a  conglomerate  or  padding  stone. 
It  is  composed  of  coarse  pebbles  of  quartz,  and  fine  grains  of  sand,  rouii^d  and 
cemented  together  by  a  silicioas  cement.  It  underlie  the  coal  series  in  both  the 
eastern  and  western  fields  in  Kentucky,  and  is  generally  regaided  as  a  member 
of  the  coal  formation.  It  forms  a  luAd  of  basin  or  trough  in  which  the  eoal 
beds  were  deposited,  and  comes  to  the  surface  ia  a  border  completely  surroand- 
ing  the  coal  nelds.  In  Kentucky  it  is  found  in  two  narrow  stnps,<— in  one  ex- 
tending from  the  Ohio  river  in  Greenup  county,  in  a  south-west  direction  to 
where  the  Cumberland  river  crosses  the  Tennessee  line ;  in  the  other,  forming  a 
margin  to  the  lower  coal  field  extending  firom  the  Ohio  in  the  western  part  of 
Meiule  county,  south  and  west  until  it  neariy  reaches  the  southem  limits  of  the 
State,  at  a  point  near  the  dividing  line  between  the  counties  of  TocM  and  Chris- 
tian, and  thence  bending  to  the  north-west,  recrosses  the  Ohio  in  Crittenden 
ooanty.  The  rock  is  very  firm,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  millstones  to  grind 
Indian  com.  It  varies  in  Sickness  from  eighty  to  two  or  thwe  hundred  feet, 
though  perhaps  no  where  so  thick  as  this  in  Kentucky. 

lie  Coal  teritM. — ^Immedialely  over  the  conglomerate  we  find  what  may  be  more 
properly  termed  the  coal  formation.  The  whole  series  is  made  ap  of  varioas 
combinations  of  layers  of  shale  and  sandstone,  with  thinner  strata  of  limestone, 
homstone  and  iron  ore  .alternating  with  coal  beds. 

In  Kentucky  there  aie  two  distinct  and  seoarate  coal  fields.  The  one  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  termed  the  coal  field  of  the  upper  Ohio,  includes  the 
whole  of  that  section  of  the  State,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  a  line  begmning  on 
the  Ohio  river,  at  Greenupsburg,  and  running  in  a  sooth-westdirection  by  Irvine 
on  the  Kentucky,  Somerset,  the  county  seat  ci  Pulaski,  and  Jamestown,  to  the 
Tennessee  line.  This  is  a  part  of  the  great  coal  field,  the  larg^t  in  the  world, 
occapyinff  a  very  large  district  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  a  portion  of 
Ohio,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  and  extending  down  into  Tennessee, 
and  probably  into  Alabama. 

The  other  coal  field  is  in  the  Green  river  countrv,  and  is  ajpart  of  the  great 
field  covering  a  large  portion  of  Illinois,  coosideiabfe  sections  m  Kentucky  and 
Indiana,  and  even  extending  into  Missouri  and  Iowa.  Mr.  Mather,  who,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Legislature,  made  a  geological  reoonnoisanoe  of  Kentucky,  in 
1838,  in  his  report  says :  **  The  boundanr  of  the  lower  Ohio  coal  formalion  may 
be  indicated,  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  mnn  near  the  month  of  the  Wabash,  so 
as  to  include  Henderson,  Davies,  Hancock,  Ohio,  and  most  of  Union,  Hopkins, 
Muhlenburff,  Butler,  Edmonston,  Grayson,  and  a  small  portion  of  Breckinridge. 
Hart,  and  Warren  counties.'* 

In  both  fields  the  strata  dip  from  the  border  towards  the  center,  and  the  rocks 
which  we  observe  passing  under  the  coal  formation  as  we  ascend  the  Ohio,  eome 
again  to  the  surface  before  we  reach  the  Alleghanies,  forming  a  kind  of  basin  or 
trough,  in  which  the  coal  has  been  deposited. 

In  Kentucky  the  coal  fields  are  supposed  to  cover  ten  or  twelve  thoosand 
square  miles,  and  but  a  small  part  of  each  field  is  incloded  within  the  limits  of 
this  State.  In  England,  the  largest  coal  field  does  not  embrace  more  than  twelve 
hundred  square  miles,  or  the  one-tenth  of  the  coal  district  of  Kentucky.  In  many 
places  several  worfc&ble  beds  of  coal  are  found.  But  as  yet,  mining  operations 
have  been  eanied  on  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  generally  a  seam  is  ' 
opened  where  the  coal  is  found  cropping  oat  on  a  hill  side,  and  only  the  most  ac- 
cessible coal  prooured.    The  nearly  horisontal  position  of  the  beds  in  Kentucky, 
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ike  dip  bmg  Jast  soAcient  for  drainage,  if  the  fein  b  opened  on  the  right  aide  of 
m  hill,  reodefs  the  operation  of  mining  rery  easy.  There  are  several  raiieties  of 
odal,  bnt  all  of  them  bitnminons.   Mr,  Mather  in  his  report  mentions  three  kinds* 

^  Iflt  The  oommoo  bttuminous  or  caking  coaL 

*■  Ind.  A  flmibr  coal  whicfa  does  not  ctlra,  and  adhera  in  hmips  when  bomingy  bol  each 
ptsBB  kaepa  ■eparate  and  dSttmct. 

••ad.  coaL" 

He  addi  «<AU  then  ooab  bom  well  and  give  oat  nmeh  hsat ;  bat  tiie  two  lattw  am  far 
moie  pfeuant  for  domestic  use,  and  do  not  emit  that  kind  of  nsake  bom  which  flakes  sf 
■ool,  lOie  kmpbbck,  aie  diffiued  throng  the  air." 

The  coal  of  Kentucky  is  very  accessible.  The  Cumberland,  the  Licking,  the 
Kentucky,  vod  the  two  Sandies,  penetrate  almost  erery  part  of  the  eastern  field, 
and  Green  rtrer  runs  right  throngh  the  eenterof  the  western;  and  upon  the  bosom 
of  these  streams  is  a  large  amount  of  coal  annually  earried  to  ^  towns  on  their 
banks.  The  amount  aimually  raised  from  all  the  mines  in  Kentucky,  cannot  be 
noeurately  stated.    Mr.  Mather  states  it  at  three  millions  of  bushels* 

METAIiB  AND  OTBBR  USEFUL  1CINBBAL& 

laoN.  There  are  several  Tarieties  of  iron  ore  found  in  Kentucky.  In  se^erri 
localities  the  bo^  ore  b  found  as  a  deposit  from  mineral  springs.  But  this  is 
comparatiyely  unimportant.    In  addition  to  thte,  howoTer,  llMre  w 

IsL  The  ore  of  the  coal  measures*  This  ore  is  found  in  lay  era,  or  else  in 
courses  of  nodules,  in  the  shales  or  sandstones  of  the  coal  fields,  iod  is  generally 
an  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron.  When  found  in  la^rers,  it  is  readily  broken  into 
rectangular  blocks ;  o&erwisa  it  b  taken  from  the  mine  in  round  lumps  of  various 
sixes. 

dd.  The  ore  found  in  connection  with  the  limestone  mudeilying  the  eoal  meas- 
ures.   This  ore  b  yery  abundant,  and  b  extensiTsly  worked  for  furnaces. 

3d.  T%e  ore  of  the  wxie  formoHon.  This  ore  too,  is  yery  abundant,  and  b  found, 
either  in  continuous  strata,  or  in  layers  of  nodules  in  &e  slate  (formation  three). 
It  seems  to  be  a  calcareous  and  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron.  In  many  places 
where  the  slate  has  been  erumblea  to  pieces,  and  been  washed  away,  it  is  found 
abundantly  on  the  surface.  All  the  abore  ores  are  worked  mors  or  less  exten- 
sively for  the  fhmaees  in  various  sections  of  the  State. 

*•  In  the  coal  fields  of  eaatem  and  weatem  Kentucky,  there  appears  to  be  an  ahnoat  mex- 
haoMible  aupply  of  iron.  Orer  an  area  of  twehve  thouaand  aquare  milea,  there  maT  be 
probably  an  STerage  thickneaa  of  one  ^ard  of  iron  ore  in  the  ooal  formation  alone,  wimoot 
counting  the  alate  and  fimeatone  regiona,  where  there  is  probably  as  much  more.  Each 
cubic  yard  of  ihb  ore  will  yield  on  an  average  one  ton  of  bar  iron,  or  fite  tboonnd  tona  to 
the  acre,  or  8.900,000  tona  to  the  aquafe  nale,  or  88,400,000/)00  on  the  twdre  thouaand 
aquaie  milea;  a  quantity  auffident  to  aupply  a  ton  of  iron  annually  to  every  individual  in^ 
the  United  Statea  (eatiaaating  our  popabOon  at  fiiaea  vOkm  of  peeple)  for  S,ft60  years." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  as  much  more  b  supposed  to  belong  to  the  lime- 
stone and  slate  formation. 

Like  the  coal,  the  iron  in  every  part  of  Kentucky  b  very  accessible.  It  b 
spread  over  a  wide  dbtriot,  nenetreted  in  every  direction  by  navigable  streams, 
and  everywhere  accompanied  by  the  fiiel  neoessary  for  its  reduction*  As  vet  the 
mining  business  mav  M  said  hardly  to  have  commeneed^  but  it  b  destined  to  be 
the  source  of  great  future  wealth  to  the  State. 


In  a  variety  of  looalttiea,  veina  of  lead  oas  have  been  found  in  the  blae  lime- 
stone (formation  one),  but  no  where  yet  in  soeh  abundance  as  to  JusttfV  mining 
operations.  The  oliff  limestone  (No.  two),  and  the  csvenMos  linestone  (No.  five), 
especially  the  fcmner,  seem  to  be  the  great  lead<^earing  rocka  of  our  country,  and 
neither  of  thera  appear  to  be  suficiently  develoaed  in  Kentucky,  to  furnbh  any 
rich  veins  of  thb  metal.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  aa  long  as  there  b  such 
an  inexhaustible  supply  oi  lead  from  the  rnhMS  furthef  west,  it  will  never  be 
worked  in  Kentucky. 

It  has  already  been  nMntioned  that  the  sandstone  (formation  foai^),  whidi 
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lies  the  ilate,  seems  to  furnish  the  salt  springs  of  this  State  and  Viiginia,  and 
perhaps  of  Ohio  and  New  York.  This  rock  underlies  the  coal  measnreSf  form- 
ing a  kind  of  basin  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  over  the  whole  area  salt 
water  may  be  reached  by  boring  to  this  rock>  The  water  is  generally  stronger 
near  the  center  of  the  basin^  as  for  example  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  and 
western  part  of  Virginia,  though  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  bore  to  the  depth 
of  a  thousand  feet,  before  the  salt-bearing  stratum  can  be  reached. 

The  amount  of  salt  annually  manufactured  at  the  various  salines  of  the  State, 
may  be  estimated  from  600,000  to  1^000,000  of  bushels. 

SALTPETER,  GYPSUM,  HYDRAULIC  LIME. 

Saltpeter  is  fonnd  in  most  of  the  caves,  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  carem- 
ous  limestone.  It  exists  in  the  oaves  as  a  nitrate  of  lime,  and  is  converted  into 
saltpeter  (nitrate  of  potassa),  by  leaching  through  wood  ashes.  It  is  not  largely 
manufactured. 

Gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris  and  hydraulic  limestone,  are  found,  in  several 
places.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Oypsum  forms  a  complete  coatinff  or 
incrustation,  over  the  walls  in  some  branches  oi  the  Mammoth  Cave.  The  liy- 
draolic  limestone  is  in  some  places  found  imbedded  in  the  slate,  and  doubtless  a 
more  accurate  survey  of  the  State,  will  serve  to  discover  both  these  materisds  in 
many  localities  where  they  are  not  now  imagined  to  exist 

lONERAL  SPRINOa 

Mineral  and  medicinal  springs  abound  in  Kentucky,  especially  in  those  sec- 
tions adjacent  to  and  underlaid  by  the  slate.  The  gradual  decomposition  of  the 
sulphuret  of  iron  in  thb  rock,  probably  affords  the  sulphuretic  hydrogen  of  the 
sulphur  waters,  and  sulphuric  acid,  wluch  combining  with  oxide  of  iron,  soda, 
majrnesia,  etc.,  form  the  various  salts  held  in  solution  by  these  waters. 

Sulphur,  chalybeate  and  Epsom  spring,  are  all  very  common,  and  in  tfie 
watering  seasons  are  much  resorted  to  by  invalids* 

At  the  Blue  Licks,  near  the  bank  of  the  Licking  river,  is  a  sulphur  spring  con- 
taining besides  a  variety  of  other  ingredients  a  large  amount  of  common  salt, 
whose  waters  are  highly  prized  and  much  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  is  an- 
nually resorted  to  by  hundreds,  for  pleasure  or  health ;  and  lar|e  quantities  of 
the  water  is  battled  and  sent  off  throuffh  the  country,  where  it  meets  a  ready 
market  It  rises  in  the  blue  limestone,  though  it  probably  has  its  origin  in  the 
slate. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  mineral  spring  in  this  formation. 
At  Drennon*s  Lick,  at  Bia  Bone  Lick,  and  in  a  number  ot  other  places  in  the  blue 
limestone,  water  is  fountl  which  is  said  not  to  be  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the 
Blue  Licks. 

At  Harrodsburg,  near  the  center  of  the  State,  are  nnmbsrs  of  sprinm  whose 
predominate  ingredient  seems  to  be  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  Epsom  salt  And 
near  Crab  Orchard,  thirty  miles  from  this  place,  are  several  more  springs  of  the 
same  kind,  together  with  sulphur  and  chalybeate  waters.  Both  of  these  places 
are  much  visited  ia  the  watering  season.  But  besides  these,  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  waters  are  known;  as  for  example,  the  springs  in  Rockcastle,  Estill, 
Bath  and  Lewis  counties. 

ORGANIC  REMAIN& 

Organic  r^nains  abound  more  or  less  in  all  the  strata  of  the  state.  Sufficiently 
minute  examinations  have  not,  however,  been  made  to  ascertain  the  number  and 
variety  of  species  belonging  to  the  different  formations.  In  the  lower  rocks  (for- 
mations one  and  two),  tossil  remains  are  exceedingly  abundant  The  blue  lime- 
stone in  many  places  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  shells  of  ma- 
rine animals.  **  Among  the  most  common  are  delthyns,  atrypa,  orthis,  stopho- 
mena,  trilobites,  orthocerotites,  corallines,  cyathophylla,  eacrinites  and  a  number 
of  other  radiate. '* 

In  formation  two>  fossils  are  periiaps  not  so  numerous,  bat  larger  aad  more  dis- 
tinct than  in  the  preceding  rock.  Many  genera  are  common  to  both,  though 
generally  shells  prevail  most  in  formation  one,  aad  radiate  in  two.  The  pente- 
mems,  trilobites,  cyathophylla,  catenipora,  letepora,  Uthodendron,  etc.,  are  v^ 
abuadaat  ia  this  rock. 
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Fonmtioiis  third  and  fourth,  the  slate  and  sandttone  are  barren  of  organic  re- 


Fonnation  fifth  ie  a  Umestone*  and  is  much  richer  in  fossils.  In  some  places 
miseroaoopic  shells  are  exceedinffly  abnndant. 

In  the  conglomerate,  which  underlies  the  coal  beds,  only  a  few  traces  of  fossil 
plants  can  be  discoreied.  The  coal  itself  is  now  generally  anderstood  Xe  he  oi 
Tegelable  orgin,  and  the  impressions  of  plants  are  always  more  or  lees  distinctly 
tnoeable  in  all  the  Taheties  of  it. 

But  beside^  these  remains  disseminated  so  profaseW  through  eome  of  these 
rooks,  there  are  others  of  a  Tory  different  epoch,  and  in  some  respects  of  a 
mnch  more  interesting  character.    These  are  the  bones  of  extinct  qnaarupeds. 

In  many  places  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks  already  described,  sm  as  appears 
of  a  mach  more  recent  date,  there  has  been  deposited,  a  deep  marshy  soil,  occa- 
pying  the  natural  Tallers  of  the  country.  In  these  marshy  grounds,  and  especially 
m  the  neighborhood  of  **  Licks,'*  to  which  the  animals  seem  to  have  been  at- 
tracted, are  ofUn  found  the  bones  of  sereral  species  of  extraordinary  bat  now  ex- 
tinct Quadrupeds.  The  most  remarkable  locality  Is  in  Boone  eonnty,  at  Biff 
Bone  Lick.  Here  a  larse  number  of  bones,  perfectly  sound  and  well  preserred, 
hare  been  dog  up.  And  while  perhaps  in  no  ease  has  a  complete  skeleton  been 
fbond,  yet  it  has  been  oomnuted  that  to  furnish  the  specimens  carried  off  from 
this  place  alone,  there  would  be  required  of  the 

Mastodon  maximus,  -    100  individatls. 

Elephas  primigenlus,      30         " 

Megalonyx  JeffiBraonia,     1         ** 

Bos  bombifrous,  -       •    9         ** 

Bos  pallasii,  .  «  I  «« 
Some  of  these  animals,  especially  the  mastodon,  must  have  been  of  extraoidi* 
■ary  size,  and  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  now  extinct,  there  can 
be  as  little,  that  geologically  speaking,  they  were  very  recentW  tenants  of  the 
earth.  The  nearly  complete  skeleton  of  a  mastodon  found  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  put  up  by  Mr.  Peale  in  the  museum  in  Phlladel|»hia,  measures  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  and  is  nearly  ebyen  feet  higb*  This  animal  must  once  have 
roamed  through  this  whole  country,  as  its  remains  are  found  in  many  States,  and 
many  localities.  How  long  since  it  became  extinct,  or  why  it  perished,  is  nn« 
known  to  ns. 

80IL& 

Perhaps  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  f^w  words  in  regard  to  the  connectieD 
between  the  geologr  and  soils  of  different  sections  of  the  State.  It  is  well  known 
^lat  the  soil  takes  its  character  from  the  underiaying  rook ;  that  it  is  formed  by 
its  decomposition,  and  raries  with  it.  In  Kentuexy,  the  blue  limestone,  or  forma- 
tion one,  forms  the  richest  soil.  That  beautiful  section  of  country,— the  garden 
of  the^  State  embracing  Payette,  Bourbon,  Woodford,  Scott,  Jessamhie,  uid  ^e 
eoanties  between  them  and  the  Ohio  rirer,  is  underlaid  by  this  rock.  The  soil 
o?er  this  section  is  not  everywhere  equally  fertile,  bat  ahogsther  is  ^  best  in 
the  State. 

Formation  second  and  formation  fifth  are  both  limestone,  and  form  good  soils. 
Hie  former  is,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  developed  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent  In  this  State.  T%e  latter  covers  a  much  larger  territory.  The  **  Baifens** 
are  underlaid  by  it.  The  soil  is  good,  ind  in  some  places  of  an  excellent  quality. 

The  slate  and  sandstone  generally  form  poor  soils.  In  some  places,  however, 
aproper  mixture  of  limestone  with  the  clav  of  the  slate,  forms  an  excelleDt  soil. 
The  soil  over  the  coal  measures  is  generally  poor^  though  it  varies  much  in  its 
qualities. 

EARLY  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

The  plan  of  this  work  would  be  incomplete,  if  it  did  not  contain  some  account 
of  the  spirit  and  manners  of  society  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Kentucky  history. 
The  following  sketch  of  early  life  is  drawn  from  various  sources ;  but  we  are 
principally  irSebied  to  «•  Doddridse^s  Notes." 

The  household  ofllees  were  performed  by  the  women;  the  men  eultivated  the 
ssil,  honted  the  game  and  brought  la  the  meat,  bntU  the  houses,  garrisoasd  the 
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forts,  and  freely  exposed  themeelTes  to  daager  and  priyatlons  in  da&noe  of  tiia 
settlements. 

Most  of  the  articles  in  commen  nse  were  of  domestic  mann(act»e.  There 
might  have  been  incidentally  a  few  things  broaght  to  the  eonntty  for  sale  in  m 
private  way,  but  there  was  no  store  for  general  supply.  Utensils  of  metal,  ex* 
cept  ofTensive  weapons,  were  extremely  rare,  and  almost  entirely  unknown.  The 
table  furniture  usually  consisted  of  wooden  vessels,  either  turned  or  coopered. 
Iron  forks,  tin  cups,  &c.,  &c,  were  articles  of  rare  and  delicate  luxury.  The 
food  was  of  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritive  kind.  The  richest  meat,  the  finest 
butter,  and  best  meal  that  ever  delighted  man's  palate,  were  here  eaten  wttli  a 
relish  which  health  and  labor  only  Know.  The  hospitality  of  tike  people  wa« 
profuse  and  proverbial. 

The  drees  of  the  settlers  was  of  primitive  simplicitr.  The  hunting  shirt  wa« 
worn  universally.  Many  of  these  ^[arments  are  still  in  use  in  the  back  settle* 
ments,  and  their  Appearance  is  familiar  to  almost  every  reader  in  the  west.  This 
backwoods  costume  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  has  been  connected  with  so  many  thrilling  passages  of  war  and  wild 
adventure,  that  the  Kentucky  hunting  shirt  is  famous  throughout  the  world.  The 
hunting  shirt  was  usually  made  of  linsey,  sometimes  of  coarse  linen,  and  a  fow 
of  drefl»ed  4eer  skins.  The  bosom  of  this  dress  was  sewed  as  a  wallet,  to  hold  m 
piece  of  bread,  cakes,  jerk,  tow  for  wiping  the  barrd  of  the  rifle,  and  any  other 
necessary  for  the  hunter  or  warrior.  Tmi  beh,  which  was  always  tied  behind, 
answered  several  purposes  besides  that  of  holding  the  dress  together.  In  cold 
weather,  the  mittens,  and  sometimes  the  buUet  bag  occupied  the  front  part  of  it. 
To  the  right  side  was  suspended  the  tomahawk,  aM  to  the  left  the  scalping  knife 
in  its  leathern  sheath.  The  shirt  and  jacket  were  of  the  common  fashion.  A 
pair  of  drawers,  or  breeches  and  legnns  were  the  dress  of  the  thiffhs  and  legs, 
ind  a  pair  of  moccasins  answered  for  the  feet  much  better  than  shoes.  These 
were  made  of  dressed  deer  skin.  Tliey  were  generally  made  of  a  single  piece, 
with  a  ^^eiing  seam  alon^f  the  top  of  the  foot,  md  another  from  the  bottom  of  the 
heel,  without  gathers,  as  high  as  the  ankle  joint.  Flu>s  were  left  on  each  side 
to  reach  some  distance  ap  the  leg.  Hats  were  made  or  the  nativi^  fur ;  the  buf- 
fhlo  wool  was  frequently  employed  in  the  composition  of  cloth,  as  was  also  the 
bark  of  the  wild  nettle. 

The  forts  in  which  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  from  the  Ainr  of  the  savages, 
consisted  of  cabins,  block  houses,  and  stockades.  A  range  of  the  former  com- 
monly formed  at  least  one  side  of  the  fort.  Divisions  or  partitions  of  logs  sepa^ 
rated  the  <»ibin8  from  each  other.  The  walls  on  the  outside  were  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  the  slope  of  the  roof  being  invariably  inward.  A  few  of  these  cabins 
had  puncheon  floors,  but  the  greater  part  were  earthen. 

The  block  houses  were  built  at  the  angles  of  the  fort  They  projected  about 
two  feet  beyond  the  outer  walls  of  the  cabins  and  stockades,  llieir  upper  stories 
were  about  dghteen  inches  every  way  larger  in  dimensions  than  the  under  one, 
leaving  an  opening  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  story  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  making  a  lodgment  under  their  walls.  A  large  folding  gate  made  of 
thick  slabs  closed  Sie  fort  on  the  side  nearest  the  spring.  The  stockades,  cabins, 
and  blockhouse  walls  were  furnished  with  ports  at  proper  heights  and  distances. 
The  entire  extent  of  the  outer  wall  was  made  bullet  proof.  The  whole  of  this 
work  was  made  without  the  aid  of  a  single  nail  or  spike  of  iron,  which  articles 
were  not  to  be  had* 

The  inhabitants  ffsnerally  married  young.  There  was  no  distinction  of  rank, 
and  very  little  of  fortune.  The  first  impression  of  love  generally  resulted  in 
marriage,  and  a  family  establishment  cost  but  a  little  labor  and  nothing  else. 

A  Kentucky  wedding  in  early  times  was  a  very  picturesque  afiair,  and  was  an 
event  which  excited  the  general  attention  of  the  whole  community  in  which  it 
occurred.  The  following  description  of  the  proceedings  had  on  these  interesting 
occasions,  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  tiie  account  of  one  who  had  been  pres- 
ent at  many  of  these  joyful  assemblies : 

In  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day,  the  groom  and  his  attendants  assembled 
at  the  house  of  his  father,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  mansion  of  his 
bride,  which  it  was  desirable  to  reach  by  noon,  the  usual  time  of  celebrating  .the 
nuptials,  which  ceremony  must  at  all  events  take  place  before  dinner.    Let  the 
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reader  imagine  an  assemblage  of  people,  without  a  store,  tailor,  or  mantna  malcer 
within  an  hundred  miles ;  an  assemblage  of  horses,  without  a  blacksmith  or  sad- 
dler within  a  like  distance.  The  gentlemen  dressed  in  shoe  packs,  moccasins, 
leather  breeches,  leggins,  linsey  hunting  shirts,  and  all  home  made.  The  ladies 
in  linser  petticoats  and  linsey  or  linen  bedgowns,  coarse  shoes,  stockings,  hand* 
kerchiefs,  and  buckskin  glores.  If  there  were  any  buckles,  rings,  buttons,  or 
raflles,  they  were  relics  of  old  times.  The  horses  were  caparisoned  with  old  sad- 
dles, old  bridles  or  halters,  and  pack  saddles,  with  a  bag  or  blanket  thrown  orer 
diem;  a  rope  or  string  as  often  constituted  the  girth  as  a  piece  of  leather. 

The  march,  in  double  file,  was  often  iAemipted  by  the  narrowness  or  obstruc- 
tions of  the  horse  path,  for  roads  there  were  none;  and  these  difficulties  were 
cAen  increased  by  the  jocularity,  and  sometimes  by  the  malice  of  neighbors,  by 
felling  trees  and  tyinj^  grape  vines  across  the  way.  Sometimes  an  ambuscade  was 
fbrm^  by  the  way  side,  and  an  unexpected  discharge  of  several  guns  took  place, 
80  as  to  coyer  the  wedding  company  with  smoke.  Let  the  reader  imagine  the 
scene  which  followed  this  discharge :  the  sudden  spring  of  the  horses,  the  shrieks 
of  the  girls,  and  the  chivalric  bustle  of  their  partners  to  save  Aem  from  falling. 
Sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  to  prevent  it,  some  were  thrown  to 
the  ground.  If  a  wrist,  elbow,  or  ancle  happened  to  be  sprained,  it  was  tied 
wi^  a  handkerchief,  and  little  more  was  thought  or  said  about  it. 

Another  ceremony  took  place  before  the  party  reached  the  house  of  the  bride, 
after  whisky  was  introduced,  which  was  at  in  early  period.  When  the  party 
had  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  house,  two  younff  men  would  single  out  to  run 
for  the  bottle.  The  worse  the  path  the  better,  as  obstacles  afforded  an  opportunity 
fbr  Uie  greater  display  of  intrepidity  and  horsemanship.  l*he  start  was  announced 
by  an  Indian  yell ;  logs,  brush,  muddy  hollows,  hills,  and  glens  were  speedily 
passed  by  the  rival  ponies.  The  bottle  was  always  filled  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  first  who  reached  the  door  was  presented  with  the  prize,  with  which  he  re- 
tamed  in  triumph  to  the  company.  The  contents  of  the  bottle  were  distributed 
among  the  company. 

The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  preceded  the  dinner,  which  was  a  substantial 
backwoods  feast  of  beef,  pork,  fowls,  and  sometimes  venison  and  bear  meat  roas- 
ted and  boiled,  with  plenty  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  other  vegetables.  After  din- 
ner the  dancing  commenced,  and  generally  lasted  till  next  morninjr.  The  figures 
of  the  dances  were  three  and  four  handed  reels,  or  square  sets  and  Jigs. 

About  nine  or  ten  oMock,  a  deputation  of  young  ladies  stole  off"  the  bride  and 
pot  her  to  bed.  This  done,  a  deputation  of  young  men  in  like  manner  stole  off 
the  groom  and  placed  him  snugly  by  the  side  of  his  bride.  The  dance  still  con- 
tinued, and  if  seats  happened  to  be  scarce,  every  young  man  when  not  engaged 
in  the  dance,  was  obliged  to  offer  his  lap  as  a  seat  for  one  of  the  girls,  and  the 
offer  was  sure  to  be  accepted.  In  the  midst  of  this  hilarity,  the  bride  and  groom 
were  not  forgotten.  Pretty  late  in  the  night,  some  one  would  remind  the  com- 
pany that  the  new  couple  must  stand  in  need  of  some  refreshments ;  *  black  betty,' 
which  was  the  name  of  the  bottle,  was  called  for  and  sent  up  stairs,  but  of\ten 
*  black  betty*  did  not  go  alone.  Sometimes  as  much  bread,  beef,  pork  and  cab- 
bage was  sent  along  with  her,  as  would  afford  a  good  meal  for  half  a  dozen  hon- 
m  men.  The  young  couple  were  compelled  to  eat  and  drink  more  or  less  of 
whatever  was  offered  them. 

The  marriage  being  over,  the  next  tiling  in  order  was  to**  settle'*  tiie  yonng 
eoople.  A  spot  was  selected  on  a  piece  of  land  of  one  of  the  parents  for  their 
habitation.  A  da^  was  appointed  shortly  after  their  marriage,  for  commencing 
the  work  of  building  the  cabin.  The  fatigue  party  consisted  of  choppers,  whose 
business  it  was  to  fell  the  trees  and  cut  them  off  at  the  proper  length.  A  man 
with  a  team  for  hauling  them  to  the  place,  and  arranging  them  properly  assorted 
at  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  building,  a  carpenter  if  sudi  he  might  be  called, 
whose  business  it  was  to  search  the  woods  for  a  proper  tree  for  making  clapboards 
for  the  roof.  The  tree  for  this  purpose  must  be  straight  grained  and  from  three 
to  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  boards  were  split  four  feet  long  with  a  large  free, 
and  as  wide  as  the  timber  would  allow.  They  were  used  without  planing  or 
sharing.  Another  division  were  employed  in  getting  puncheons  for  the  floor  of 
the  cabin ;  this  was  done  by  splitting  trees  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter^ 
and  hewing  the  face  of  them  with  a  broadaxe.    They  were  half  the  length  of 
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the  floor  they  were  intended  to  make.  The  materials  being  prepared,  the  nei||rfa. 
bore  collected  for  the  raising.  The  roof  and  eometimes  the  floor  were  finished  on 
the  same  day  the  house  was  raised.  A  third  day  was  commonly  spent  by  the 
carpenters  in  leveling  off  the  floor  and  making  a  clapboard  door  and  table.  This 
last  was  made  of  a  split  slab  and  8up|>orted  by  four  round  legs  set  in  auger  holes. 
Some  three  legged  stools  were  made  in  the  same  manner.  Pins  stuck  in  the 
logs  at  the  back  of  the  house  supported  clapboards  which  senred  as  sheWes  for 
the  table  furniture.  A  single  fork  placed  with  its  lower  end  in  a  hole  in  the  floor 
and  the  upper  end  fastened  to  a  joist,  served  for  a  bedstead,  by  placing  a  pole  in 
the  fork  with  one  end  through  a  crack  i§  the  logB  of  the  wall.  This  front  pole 
was  crossed  by  a  shorter  one  within  the  fork,  with  its  outer  end  through  another 
crack.  From  the  front  pole  throu^  a  crack  between  the  logs  of  the  end  of  the 
house,  the  boards  were  placed  which  formed  the  bottom  off  the  bed.  A  few  pegs 
around  the  wall  for  a  display  of  the  eoats  of  the  women  and  the  hunting  shirts 
of  the  men,  and  two  small  forks  or  bucks*  horns  to  a  Joist  for  the  rifle  and  shot 
pouch,  completed  the  carpenter*s  work. 

The  cabin  being  finished,  the  ceremony  of  house  warming  took  place  before 
the  young  people  were  permitted  to  move  into  it.  This  was  a  dance  of  a  whole 
nt^ht^s  continuance,  made  up  of  the  relations  of  the  bride  and  ^room  and  their 
neighbors.  On  the  day  following  the  young  people  took  possession  <^  their  new 
mansion. 

At  house  raisings,  log  rollings,  and  hanrest  parties,  everr  one  was  expected  tQ 
do  his  duty  faithfully.  A  person  who  did  not  perform  his  share  of  labor  on  these 
occasions,  was  designated  by  the  epithet  of  **  Lawrence,**  or  some  other  title 
still  more  opprobrious ;  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  require  the  like  aid  from 
his  neighbors,  the  idler  soon  felt  his  punishment  in  their  refusal  to  attend  to  his 
calls. 

Although  there  was  no  legal  compulsion  to  the  performance  of  military  duty, 
yet  every  man  of  full  age  and  size  was  expected  to  do  his  full  share  of  public 
service.  If  he  did  not,  **  He  was  hated  out  as  a  coward.**  Thefb  were  severely 
punished. 

With  all  their  rudeness,  these  people  were  hosmtable,  and  freely  divided  their 
rough  fare  with  a  neighbor  or  stranger,  and  woula  have  been  offended  at  the  offer 
of  pay.  In  their  setSements  and  forts  they  lived,  they  worked,  they  fought  and 
feastCMi  or  suffered  together  in  cordial  harmony.  They  were  warm  and  constant 
in  their  friendships ;  but  bitter  and  revengeful  in  their  resentments.  Instanoes 
of  seduction  and  bastardy  did  not  frequently  happen.  Indeed,  considering  the 
chivalrous  temper  of  the  people,  the  former  could  not  take  place  without  great 
personal  danger  from  the  orothers  or  relations  of  the  victim  of  seduction,  fmily 
nonor  being  Sien  estimated  at  a  high  rate.  There  was  no  other  vestige  of  the 
Christian  religion  than  a  faint  obsenration  of  Sunday,  and  that  merely  as  a  day 
of  rest  for  the  aged  and  a  play  day  for  the  young. 


ADAIR    COUNTY 

Adaib  was  formed  in  the  year  1801.  It  is  situated  in  the  south 
middle  part  of  the  state,  and  lies  on  the  waters  of  Russell's  creek 
and  Little  Barren  river,  which  flow  into  Green  river :  Is  bounded 
on  the  n^th  by  Green  county ;  east,  by  Casey  and  Russell ;  south, 
by  Cumberland ;  and  west,  by  Barren.  Contains  209,551  acres  of 
land ;  average  value  per  acre,  f2,54.  Total  value  of  taxable 
property  in  the  county,  in  1846,  $1,228,776;  number  of  voters, 
1408;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years,  1844; 
total  population  in  1830,  8,220 — in  1840,  8,466. 

Columbia  is  the  bounty  seat  of  Adair.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
thriving  town,  distant  about  150  miles  from  Frankfort,  and  620 
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from  Washington  city ;  contains  the  usual  publk  buildings  for 
county  purposes;  two  churches,  occupied  by  four  aenominations ; 
two  schools,  seven  stores  and  groceries,  five  doctors,  seven  law* 
yers,  one  tavern,  six  mechanical  shops ; — population,  500. 

Nkatsvuj^,  a  small  village  in  this  county,  contains  a  population 
of  about  50. 

Bbeeddtos,  another  village,  contains  a  population  of  20. 

Principal  articles  of  export  of  Adair : — tobacco,  hogs,  horses 
and  catde.  Face  of  the  country,  hilly ;  soil,  second  rate,  based 
principally  on  slate  and  limestone.  Green  river  runs  through  the 
northern  portion  of  the  county.  Principal  tributaries  on  the 
&orth,  White-oak  and  Case's  creeks ;  on  the  south,  Russell's  creek 
and  its  tributaries.  The  east  fork  of  Little  Barren  river  passed 
tiirough  the  west  end  of  the  county. 

CSeneral  John  Asa»,  in  honor  of  whom  this  county  receiyed  its  name,  was 
born  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1767.  His  character  was  formed  in  the  trying 
limes  and  amidst  the  thriUingr  incidents  of  the  Revolution.  At  an  early  age,  he 
entered  the  army  as  a  yolnnteer,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  British,  and  as  usual, 
trsated  with  savage  emel^,  having  been  thrown  into  prison  and  subjected  to  eveij 
species  of  insult  and  kardship  that  the  ingenuity  of  his  captors  could  devise. 

In  1786  he  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  in  Mercer  county.  In  the  border 
war  which  raged  with  so  much  fury  on  the  north-western  frontier,  General  (Uien 
Major,)  Adair  was  an  active  and  efficient  officer,  and  frequently  engaged  widi  the 
Indians.  One  incident  of  this  nature  merits  a  relation.  On  the  sixm  of  Novenn 
ber  179d,  Major  Adair,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  mounted  volunteers,  fbom 
Kentucky,  while  encamped  in  the  immedhite  vicinity  of  Fort  St.  Clair,  twenty* 
six  miles  south  of  Greenville,  near  where  Eaton,  the  county  seat  of  Preble  county, 
Ohio,  now  stands,  was  suddenly  and  violently  attacked  by  a  large  party  of  In- 
dians, who  rushed  on  the  encampment  with  great  fury.  A  bloody  conflict  ensied, 
dnrtng  which  Ma^r  Adair  ordered  Lieutenant  Madison,  with  k  small  party  to  gain 
the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  if  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  an  order  fbr 
Lieutenant  Hall  to  attack  their  left,  but  learning  that  that  officer  had  been  slain, 
ttie  Major  with  about  twentyfive  of  his  men  made  the  attack  in  person,  with  a 
view  of  snstaininff  Lieutenant  Madison. 

The  ^leesnie  of  this  movement  caused  the  enemy  to  retire.  They  were  driven 
about  six  hundred  yards,  through  and  beyond  the  American  camp,  where  they 
made  a  stand,  and  again  fought  desperately.  At  this  juncture  about  sixty  of  the 
Indians  made  an  effort  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  whites.  Major  Adair  fore- 
seeing tjhe  oonsequenoee  of  this  manoeuvre,  found  it  necessary  to  order  a  retreat* 
That  mevement  was  eflfected  with  reffnlsrhy,  and  as  was  expected,  the  Indians 
porsned  ^lem  to  their  camp,  where  a  lialt  was  made,  and  another  severe  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Indians  suffered  severely,  and  were  driven  from  the 
ffround.  In  this  affair  six  of  the  whites  were  killed,  five  wounded,  and  four  miss- 
mg.  Among  the  wounded  were  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Govemoi^  George  Mad- 
ismi,  and  Colonel  Riehard  Taylor,  the  father  of  the  present  Major  General 
Zaehary  Tiylor,  the  hero  of  Palo  Alto,  Monterey.  Baena  Vista,  &c. 

The  Indians  on  this  occasion,  were  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Little  Turtle. 
Some  years  afterwards,  in  1805--6,  when  General  Adair  was  Register  of  the  land 
office  m  Frankfort,  Captain  William  Wells,  Indian  agent,  passed  through  that 
place,  on  his  way  to  Washington  city,  attended  by  some  Indians,  among  whom 
was  the  chief,  Little  Turtle.  General  Adair  called  on  his  old  antagonist,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  the  incident  above  rdated,  being  alluded  to.  Gen* 
Adair  attributed  his  defeat  to  his  having  been  taken  by  surprise.  The  little  Turtle 
immediately  remailted  with  great  pleasantness,  **  a  good  general  is  never  taken 
by  surprise.** 

In  1807,  Ma^r  Adair*s  popularity  underwent  a  temporary  obscuration  from  his 
supposed  connection  with  the  treasonable  enterprise  of  Burr.  His  conduct  and 
opinions  became  the  subject  of  much  speculation,  and  the  public  got  to  regard 
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bim  with  an  eye  of  tome  suspicion.  But  it  is  now  generally  believed  thai  Gen- 
eral Adair's  course  in  that  affair  was  predicated  upon  an  opinion  that  Colonel 
Burr's  plans  were  apwoved  by  the  govenunent,  which  at  that  time  contemplated 
a  war  with  Spain.  General  Adair's  opinions  and  assooiationB  at  that  day,  phip 
oed  him  with  the  federal  party,  among  whom  he  stood  deeerredlj  high* 

In  the  campaign  of  1613  he  accompanied  Goremor  Shelby  into  Canada,  as  an 
aid,  and  was  present  in  that  capacity  at  the  battle  of  tlie  Thames.  His  condvct 
during  this  campaign  was  such  as  to  draw  from  his  superior  officers  an  expiee- 
sion  of  their  approbation,  and  his  name  was  honorably  mentioned  in  fhe  report 
to  the  war  department.  Governor  Shelby  afterwards  conferred  upon  lum  the 
appointment  of  adjutant  seneral  of  the  Kentucky  troops,  with  the  brevet  fnk 
01  brigadier  general,  in  which  character  he  commanded  the  Kentuckians  in  the 
glorious  battle  of  New  Orleans.  The  acrimonious  controversy  between  him  and 
General  Jackson,  growing  out  of  the  imputations  cast  by  the  latter  on  the  cob> 
duct  of  the  Kentucky  troops  on  that  eventful  day,  is  fresh  in  the  reeolleetion 
of  all. 

In  1830,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Kentucky,  in  opposition  to  Judge  Loffan» 
Governor  Desha,  and  Colonel  Butler. '  He  was  often  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature,  and  on  several  occasions  was  speaker  of  that  bodv.  In  1806  he  i 
elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  from  Kentucky,  for  the  term  of  < 
year.  In  1831  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  served  in  the  house  of  npnaen- 
tatives  from  1631  to  1833,  inclusive. 

General  Adair,  in  all  the  situations,  military  and  civil,  to  which  he  was  eleva- 
ted by  his  count^men,  discharged  his  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  bis  fellow  citizens.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  an 
active,  vigilant  and  ^cient  officer— a  politician  of  sound  principles  and  enlaiged 
views,  and  an  ardent  patriot  Among  the  early  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  he  deser- 
vedly occupies  a  prominent  place  and  a  high  rank.  He  died  on  the  19th  of 
May,  1840,  at  the  advanced  age  of  83  yeara. 


ALLEN    COUNTY. 

Allen  county  was  fonned  in  the  year  1815,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Colonel  John  Allen.  It  is  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  and  lies  on  the  waters  of  Big  Barren  river:  Bounded 
on  the  nordi  by  Warren;  east  by  Barren  and  Monroe;  south  by 
the  Tennessee  line,  and  west  by  Simpson  coun^.  Scottsville, 
the  county  seat,  is  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Fraiddbrt 

Statistics. — The  Auditor's  report  for  1840,  gives  to  tiiis  county 
177,242  acres  of  land;  average  value  of  land  per  acre,  f2,84; 
total  valuation  of  taxable  property,  $1,200,645.  Number  of 
voters  1,272;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years 
old,  2^47.  Populd%;ion  in  1880,  6,486;  in  1840,  7^20— increase 
in  ten  years,  eight  hundred  and  forty-three. 

Toums, — There  are  two  towns  in  Allen — Scottsville,  the  county 
seat,  and  Port  Oliver.  Scottsville  contains  the  court  house  ai^ 
the  usual  public  buildings,  four  churches,  four  stores,  three  taverns, 
five  lawyers,  three  doctors,  eig^t  mechanical  trades.  Established 
in  1817,  and  called  for  General  Winfield  Scott,  of  the  United 
States'  army.  Poet  Ouvee  is  situated  ten  miles  from  Scottsville, 
on  Barren  river,  and  contains  one  store  and  tavern.  Salt  works 
are  in  operation  in  the  latter  place,  which  manufacture  three 
hundred  bushels  of  salt  per  week. 
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Inscr^ldions, — On  the  Sulphur  fork  of  Bay's  fork  of  Big  Barren 
river,  at  or  near  the  Saljmur  lick,  the  following  words  were 
found  cut  in  tike  bark  of  a  beech  tree — '^  James  M'Call  dined  here 
on  his  way  to  Natdiez,  June  the  10th,  1770."  On  Barren  river, 
about  nine  miles  firom  ScottsviUe,  on  the  lands  of  Colonel  S.  £. 
Carpenter,  near  where  his  mill  now  stands,  the  following  is  in- 
scribed on  a  large  beech  tree — ^^Ichabod  Clark,  tniU  site,  1779.'* 
On  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  this  inscription  is  found-— ^^  Too  sick 
to  get  over,"  date  and  name  not  mentioned. 

Caves. — -There  are  a  number  of  caves  in  the  county,  but  few  of 
them  have  been  explored  to  any  extent.  In  the  year  1844,  two 
shells  were  found  in  one  of  these  caves,  resembling  a  conch  shell. 
One  of  these  shells  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  has  been 
sawed  or  cut  lengthwise  in  the  middle,  having  a  small  hole  bored 
in  the  little  end,  so  as  to  be  hung  up  by  a  string;  the  oth^er  or 
bowl  end,  answering  a  good  purpose  for  a  water  vessel. 

AMiiquiiies. -^In  the  west  end  of  the  county,  about  thirteen 
miles  from  ScottsvUle,  and  seventeen  firom  Bowling-green,  is  one  . 
of  the  most  remaikable  of  tiie  remains  of  those  ancient  fortifi- 
cations, belonging  to  a  people  unknown,  of  whom,  our  country 
exhibits  so  many  traces.  The  fortification  alluded  to  is  at  once 
romantic  and  impregnaUe,  presenting  one  of  the  strongest  mili- 
tary positions  in  the  world.  At  this  place,  Drake's  creek  makes 
a  horse-shoe  bend — running  one  mile,  and  then  with  a  gradual 
bend,  returning  to  within  thirty  feet  of  the  channel  where  the 
bend  may  be  said  to  commence.  The  partition  which  divides 
the  channels  of  the  creek  at  this  point,  is  of  solid  limestone, 
thirtv  feet  thick  at  the  base,  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  forty 
feet  high,  and  six  feet  wide  at  the  top.  The  top  is  almost  per- 
fectly level,  and  covered  with  small  cedar  trees.  The  area  in- 
cluded within  the  bend  of  the  cre^,  is  to  the  east  of  this  narrow 
pass,  and  contains  about  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  rising  fh>m 
the  creek  in  a  gradual  ascent  of  ohe  hundred  feet,  where  it  forms 
a  bold  promontory.  The  top  of  this  is  leveled  and  forms  a 
square  area  containing  about  three  acres,  enclosed  with  walls 
and  a  ditch.  The  outer  ditch  is  still  perceptible,  and  the  walls 
are  now  about  three  feet  high  around  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
fort.  In  the  rear  of  this,  are  to  be  seen  many  small  .mounds. 
This  is  by  nature  one  of  the  strongest  military  positions  in  the 
world;  die  only  approach  to  the  fort,  being  over  the  narrow 
cause-way  above  mentioned— tall  clifiTs  intercepting  all  access 
from  the  opposite  banks  of  the  stream. 

At  the  west  side  of  the  narrow  pass,  and  immediately  at  its 
termination,  there  is  a  hill  similar  to  the  one  on  the  east.  Here 
is  to  be  seen  a  small  mound  forty  feet  in  circumference  and  four 
feet  high.  Upon  excavating  one  side  of  this  mcmnd,  a  stone 
coffin  was  dug  up  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  one  foot  wide  and 
one  foot  deep,  with  a  stone  covering — the  top  of  the  coffin  pro- 
jecting one  mch  beyond  the  sides.  Upon  opening  the. coffin,  the 
arm  and  thigh  bones  of  an  infant  were  found  in  it.    This  coffin 
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being  removed,  others  of  larger  dimensions  were  to  be  disco- 
vered, but  were  not  removed.  Many  very  large  human  bones 
have  been  exhumed  from  mounds  in  this  county— some  of-  the 
thigh  bones  measuring  from  eight  to  ten  inehos  longer  Aan  tke 
race  of  men  now  inhabiting  Ibe  country. 

This  coant7  reoeived  its  ntme  from  CoL  Johh  Allcn,  who  fell  in  the  disas- 
trous batUe  of  the  river  Raisin.  He  was  born  in  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia,  the 
30th  of  December,  1779.  His  fether,  James  Allen,  emigrated  to  Kentucky  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  1780,  and  settled  at  Do«gher^*s  station,  on  Clarke  ran, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  below  the  present  town  of  DanriUe*  Here  he  fDtniad 
an  acqaaintanoe  with  Joseph  Daviess,  the  father  of  Col.  Jose^  Hamilton  Da- 
viess. Becorohag  impatient  of  the  close  con^nement  of  the  station,  these  fearless 
and  ardent  men  removed  fkrther  down  the  creek,  and  erecting  a  small  station, 
lived  there  for  three  years.  At  the  ezniration  of  this  period,  Mr.  Daviess  pnr- 
ohased  a  tract  of  land  three  or  four  miles  west  of  Danville,  rad  TSBioved  to  it 

In  1784,  the  father  of  John  Allen  removed  to  Nelson  county,  and  settled  on 
Simpson's  creek,  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Bardstown.  In  1786,  the  subject 
of  this  notice  attended  a  school  in  Bardstown,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Shackleford,  where 
he  acqaired  a  slight  knowledse  of  the  classies.  This  school  was  succeeded  by 
one  under  the  charjre  of  Dr.  Ames  Priestly,  with  whom  young  Allen  (iniebsd  hts 
education.  At  this  school,  Joseph  H.  Daviess,  John  Rowan,  Felix  GrondTt 
Archibald  Cameron,  John  Pope,  and  John  Allen,  all  distinguished  in  after  liie, 
formed  one  class. 

In  the  year  1791,  John  Allen  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of 
Col.  Archibald  Stewart,  of  Stsnton,  Va.  He  pursued  his  legal  studies  with  great 
assiduity  for  about  four  ytors,  and  in  1796,  he  returned  to  Kentoeky  and  s^tlad 
in  Shelby  ville,  where  he  continued  to  practice  law  till  1813.  As  a  lawyer*  he 
ranked  with  the  first  men  of  his  profession. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1813,  he  ndsed  a  regiment  of  riflemen,  for 
the  campai^rn  under  Harrison  in  the  north-west.  Part  of  this  regiment  was  in 
the  baule  of  Brownstown,  on  the  l^th  of  January,  1813.  In  the  mtal  battle  «f 
the  river  Raisin,  Col.  Allen^s  regiment  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  Ajnerioss 
force.  The  termination  of  this  anair  is  too  well  known  to  require  recapitulatioi 
here ;  and  among  the  many  noble  and  chivalrous  Kentuckians  who  there  found  t 
bloody  grave,  there  was  none  whose  loss  was  more  sensibly  felt  or  deeply  de- 
plored than  Col.  Allen.  Inflexibly  just,  benevolent  in  all  his  feelings,  and  of 
undaunted  courage,  he  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  KentiMky  gentleman  of  that 
day,  and  his  name  will  not  soon  pass  away  from  the  memory  of  his  oountiymen. 


ANDERSON     COUNTY. 

Anderson  cotmty  was  formed  in  1827,  and  named  for  the  Hon. 
Richard  C.  Anderson.  It  is  sitaated  in  the  middle  portion  of  tiie 
state ;  the  Kentucky  river  forming  its  northern  boundary,  and 
Salt  river  entering  its  southern  borfer  from  Mercer,  penetrating 
near  the  center,  when  it  takes  a  different  direction,  and  flows  out 
on  the  western  border,  passing  through  Spencer,  and  uniting  with 
the  Rolling  Fot^  in  Bullitt  county.  The  county  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  ^anklin ;  east  by  the  Kentucky  river ;  south  by  Mercer 
and  Washington  ;  and  west  by  Spencer  county.  The  tributaries 
of  Salt  river  are  Crooked,  Foy,  Stoney,  and  Hammond  creeks; 
while  Bailey's  run,  Little  Benson,  and  Gilbert's  creek  fall  into  the 
Kentucky  river.    The  surface  is  generally  rolling,  though. some 
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portions  arc  level,  rich,  and  very  productive— the  hilla  producing 
nne  tobacco  and  grasses.  The  staple  products  are  wheat,  coruj 
hemp,  and  tobacco ;  the  articles  of  export,  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
and  hogs. 

The  auditor's  Teport  for  1846,  gives  to  this  coimty  101,891  acres 
of  land ;  average  value  of  land  per  acre,  $5,66 ;  total  valuation' 
of  taxable  property,  $1,137,922;  number  of  white  males  over 
twen^-one  years  of  age,  1,001 ;  number  of  children  between  five 
and  sixteen  years  old,  1,401.  Population  in  1830, 4,542 ;  in  1840, 
5,453. 

Lawbencebubg,  the  county  seat  of  Anderson,  is  situated  on  the 
turnpike  road  leading  from  Louisville  to  Harrodsburg,  fifty 'five 
miles  from  the  former,  and  twenty  from  the  latter  place ;  three  ^ 
and  a  half  nuies  from  lock  and  dam  No.  five,  and  twelve  miles 
from  Frankfort.  Contains  four  stores,  four  groceries,  two  taverns, 
a  handsome  court  house  and  other  public  buildings ;  Reformed  or 
Christiaa,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  churches ;  one  seminary ;  five 
lawyers ;  four  doctors ;  one  each,  carpenter,  hatter,  gunsmith,  and 
blacksmith  shops — population  350.  Established  in  18^0,  and 
called  after  Capt.  James  Lawrence,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  whose 
last  words  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  it  will  be  remembered,  were, 
"  Don't  give  up  the, ship."  This  place  was  first  settled  by  an  old 
Dutchman  by  the  name  of  Cofiman,  who  was  killed  by  the  In* 
Idians.  When  his  good  wife  first  heard  of  his  melancholy  fate, 
ahe  exclaimed  in  the  Inttemess  of  her  afiUction,  "  I  always  told 
my  old  man  that  these  sav&ge  Ingens  would  kill  him ;  and  I'd 
rather  lost  my  best  cow  at  the  pail  than  my  old  man." 

Richard  Clouob  Andbrsok,  Jr.,  (in  honor  of  whom  the  county  4}£  Anderson 
waa  named,)  was  bom  at  Louisville,  in  the  then  district  of  Kentucky,  on  the  4& 
'day  of  August,  1788.  His  father  was  Richard  C.  Anderson,  Sr.,  who  senred 
with  great  gallantry,  as  an  officer,  throughout  the  revolutionary  war,  at  the  con* 
elusion  of  which  he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Clark, 
a  sister  of  the  celebrated  General  George  Rogers  Clark. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Virginia  for  his  education;  and 
after  being  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  college,  studied  law  nnder  Judge 
Tucker.  Upon  his  return  to  Kentucky  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  prom* 
•ion;  and,  possessing  all  the  qualities,  intellectual,  moral  and  social,  necessary 
to  insure  success,  soon  topk  a  high  stand  at  the  bar,  as  an  able  counsellor,  and 
as  an  eloquent  advocate.  His  popular  talents  would  not  permit  him  long  to 
devote  himself  to  private  pursuits.  The  solicitations  of  friends  and  a  natural 
ambition,  drew  him,  in  a  very  short  time,  into  the  service  of  the  public  He 
commenced  his  career,  as  a  politician,  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, in  which  he  served  several  yeare,  with  distinguished  credit  to  himsey^ 
and  with  the  marked  approbation  of  his  constituents.  He  was  aeeordingly 
elected  to  conciees,  in  1817,  by  a  handsome  majoritv  over  his  opponent-^he  old 
incumbent  u  oonffress  he  continued  four  years,  during  which  time  he  partici- 
paled  in  the  splendid  debates  of  that  most  interesting  penod,  with  an  ability  and 
success,  which  reflected  no  slight  honor  on  his  character  as  an  orator  and  a 
statesman.  His  reported  speeches,  during  this  period,  are  admirable  for  their 
terseness,  beauty  of  arrangement,  closeness  of  iM^gument,  and  unambitious  ele- 
gance of  diction ;  but  they  now  lack  the  charm  of  wat  distinct^md  melodious  elo- 
cution— that  graceful  and  manly  and  persuasive  manner— which  ^ve  interest  and 
attractiveness  to  their  delivery.  In  1822,  declining  a  re-election  to  congress, 
under  the  belief  that  his  services  were  more  needed  in  the  councils  of  his  own 
State,  than  in  those  of  the  nation,  he  again  entered  the  State  legialatme,  and 
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was  cboseii  speaker  of  the  bouse  of  repreeentatiTes.  The  duties  of  this  office 
he  discharged,  in  that  most  excited  pericKl  of  our  State  history,  with  a  courtesy, 
propriety,  discretton  and  ability,  that  caused  him  to  be  regarded,  by  many  of 
that  day,  as  the  perfeet  mode!  of  a  presiding  officer.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  angry  controversy  existing  between  the  old  and  new  court  parties,  to  die 
former  of  which  Mr.  Anderson  belomped.  In  Januaiy,  18S3,  Mr.  Anderson  was 
appointed,  by  President  Monroe,  the  nrst  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic 
of  Colombia.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Boorota^the  capital— wim  his  family,  he 
was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  honor  and  respect  He  resided  there 
but  a  very  short  time,  before  he  came  to  be  regarded,  by  the  authorities  of  the 
republic,  ra^er  as  a  friend  and  counsellor  than  as  a  stranger.  His  intereomw 
with  the  principal  officers  of  state,  was  of  the  most  agre^le  and  confidential 
character.  In  1824  he  negotiated  the  treaty  between  the  two  republics,  which 
was  ratified  among  the  last  acts  of  President  Monroe's  administration.  In  1835 
he  lost  his  wife— an  admirable  and  estimable  lady,  to  whom  he  was  most  ten- 
derly attached.  This  loss  induced  him  to  return  home  for  a  short  iime,  im  order 
to  place  his  children — two  daughters  and  &  son — with  his  friepds  in  KeBtucky* 
In  October  of  that  year,  he  revisited  Bogota,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  now 
Captain  Robert  Andelrson  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  remained  until  July,  1826, 
when  he  was  instructed  by  President  Adams  to  repair  to  Porto  Bello,  to  Joiii 
Mr.  Sergeant,  who  had  b^n  appointed  together  with  himself,  an  envoy  extraoiw 
dinarjT  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  congress  to  be  assembled  at  Panama* 
On  his  way  to  Carthagena,  his  intended  place  of  embarkation,  he  fell  sick  at 
Turbaco,  a  small  village  some  twelve  miles  distant  from  that  city,  where,  on  the 
94th  day  of  July,  his  disease  terminated  in  death.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
mission  to  Colombia,  by  the  late  ex-president  of  the  United  States,  General 
William  H.  Harrison. 

Thus  prematurely  ended  a  brilliant  career  of  usefulness  and  honor,  and  of  still 
higher  promise.  The  writer  of  this  slight  sketch  heard  one  of  the  most  distil 
ffuished  men  of  our  country  declare,  that  Mr.  Anderson's  death  alone  in  all  pro- 
bability,  prevented  his  r^ching  the  highest  office  in  the  Union.  A  brief  but 
discriminating  notice  by  the  editor,  in  the  National  Intelligeneer,  of  August  29tfat 
1826,  renders  the  following  just  tribute  to  his  worth  and  memory.  **  The  United 
States  in  general,  and  his  native  State  of  Kentucky  in  particular,  have  sustained 
a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  this  distinguished  gentleman.  On  his  former  visit  to 
Colombia  he  lost  his  excellent  wife— which  bereavement  he  did  not  long  survive. 

*'  Mr.  Anderson  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  and  most  discreet  of  politi- 
eians.  A  career  of  a  few  years  in  congress  disclosed  his  valuable  qualities.  He 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  clear  discriminatinjpr  mind,  combined  with  the 
most  conciliatory  and  persuasive  address,  the  effect  of  which  has  often  been  seen 
on  the  floor  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  afterwards  on  that  of  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  conten- 
tions, like  oil  stilling  the  a^tated  waves  of  the  ocean.  In  this  point  of  his  char- 
acter, it  is  sufficient  praise  to  say,  he  nearly  resembled  the  late  lamented 
WiLUAM  Lownncs.  In  brief,  without  offence  be  it  said,  the  country  could 
not  boast  a  beiter  man  than  Richard  C«  Anderson.*' 

Mr.  Anderson  was  so  actively  engaged  in  professional  and  polities  pursuits, 
that  he  had  but  little  leisure  for  literature.  He  was  fondly  addicted,  however,  to 
reading,  and  devoted  most  of  his  spare  time  to  books— -principally  of  biography 
and  history.  His  writings  are  few,  but  those  few  are  characterised  by  strong 
sense,  sober  reasoning  ami  sagacious  insight.  He  was  the  author  of  the  article 
in  the  North  American  Review,  for  Octol^r,  1836,  on  the  constitution  of  Colom- 
bia—an article  well  worthy  of  perusal  for  its  general  excellence,  as  well  as  fat 
the  statesman-like  suggestions  it  contains,  relative  to  our  own  constitution.  He 
was  also  engaged  on  a  larger  work,  upon  the  political  institutions  and  history  of 
Colombia,  the  completion  of  which  was  unfortunately  frustrated  by  his  untimely 
death.  Besides  these,  a  fra^entary  Journal,  of  the  Hist  few  ^rears  of  his  life 
still  exists,  possessing  great  interest,  horn  the  judicious  observations  upon  books, 
and  die  shrewd  remarks  upon  men  and  events,  with  which  it  is  interspersed. 

In  making  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  public  and 
private  relations,  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  while  in  private  life  he  was 
withoat  a  vioe,  in  his  public  caresr  he  was  equally  without  a  reproach. 
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BALLARD  COUNTY. 

BaTjT.abd  county  was  formed  out  of  parts  of  M'Cracken  and 
Hickman  in  1842,  and  named  in  honor  of  Capt.  Blamd  Ballard.  It 
is  situated  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  state,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Ohio  river;  on  the  west,  by  the  Mississippi ; 
on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Graves  and  M'Cracken,  and  on  the 
Boath  by  the  counts  of  Hickman.  The  lands  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  coonty  are  barren ;  in  the  soathem,  well  timbered, — boA 
regions  undulating.  The  bottoms  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
are  extensive, — soil,  a  mixture  of  black  loam  and  sand,  and  very 
•productive.  Theprincipal  creek  is  Mayfieid ;  heads  in  Tennessee, 
passes  through  Calloway  and  Graves  counties,  thence  through 
the  center  of  Ballard,  running  north-west,  and  empties  into  the 
Mississippi  at  Fort  Jefferson.  Humphrey's  creek  neads  in  Mc- 
Cracken,  passes  through  the  north-east  corner  of  Ballard,  and 
empties  into  the  Ohio  below  the  Grand  Chain.  This  county 
contains,  according  to  the  auditor's  report  for  1846,  243,675 
acres  of  land ;  average  value  per  acre,  $1,80 ;  total  value  of  tax- 
able property,  $632,131 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty- 
one  years  old,  706 ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen 
years  old,  one  thousand.  Principal  productions  of  the  county, 
tobacco,  hemp,  com,  and  oats.  Stock  raising  is  also  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  fanners. 

The  towns  of  the  county  are  Blandville,  Lovelaceville,  and 
Milboum.  Blandvillb  is  the  oounty  seat,  and  contains  a  court 
house  and  other  public  buil^ngs ;  two  diurches  (United  Baptist 
and  Me&odist),  two  schools,  four  stores,  three  taverns,  nine  law- 
vers,  seven  doctors,  nine  mechanical  trades — population  four 
hundred.  Called  for  the  christian  name  of  Captain  Bland  Bal* 
lard,  for  whom  Ihe  county  was  named. 

Lovelaceville  is  a  small  village,  named  ln  honor  of  Mr.  Love- 
lace, containing  one  United  Baptist  church,  one  Methodist  church, 
one  school,  one  store,  one  tavern,  two  physicians,  two  mechan* 
ical  trades — population  forty. 

MiLBouiH  contains  two  churches  (Methodist  and  Christian),  two 
schools,  two  stores,  one  tavern,  three  physiciansi  three  mechan- 
ical trades — population  ninety. 

CApTAiif  BLiJfD  Ballard,  in  honor  of  whom  this  county  was  named,  was  bora 
near  Fredericksburg,  Virorinia,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1761,  and  is  now  in  his 
87th  year.  He  came  to  Kentucky  in  1779,  and  joined  the  regular  militia  which 
was  Kept  up  for  the  defence  of  the  country;  and  after  serving  on  Bowman's  cam^ 
paign  in  1779,  accompanied  the  expedition  led  by  Gen.  Clark  against  the  Pick- 
away towns  in  Ohio  in  1781,  on  which  occasion  he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the 
hip,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  is  suffering  at  this  day.  At  the  time  of  the 
wound,  he  was  near  bleeding  to  death  before  he  could  procure  surgical  aid.  In 
1783,  he  was  on  the  campai(fn  led  by  Gen.  Clark,  with  Floyd  and  Logan  as 
colonels,  that  destroyed  the  Pickaway  towns.  In  1786  he  was  a  spy  for  General  ^ 
Clark  in  the  expedition  to  the  Wabash,  rendered  abortive  by  the  mutiny  of  the 
soldiers.  In  the  summer  of  1791,  he  served  as  a  guide  under  Generals  Scott  and 
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Wilkinsoiif  and  was  present  nnder  General  Wayne  at  the  decisiye  battle  on  the 
80th  of  August,  1794. 

When  not  engaged  in  regular  campai^  be  serred  as  hunter  and  spy  for  Gen* 
eral  Clark*  who  was  stationed  at  Louisville,  and  in  this  serviee  he  continued  foff 
two  years  and  a  half.  During  this  time  he  had  several  rencounters  with  the  Li- 
dians.  One  of  these  occurred  Just  below  Louisville.  He  had  been  sent  in  him 
eharacter  of  spy  to  explore  the  Ohio  from  the  niouth  of  Salt  river  to  the  fidls, 
and  from  thence  up  to  what  is  now  the  town  of  Westport.  On  his  way  down 
the  river,  when  six  or  eight  miles  below  the  falls,  he  heard,  early  one  momtD^ 
a  noise  on  the  Indiana  shore.  He  immediately  concealed  himself  in  the  bushes, 
and  when  the  fog  had  scattered  sufficiently  to  permit  him  to  see,  he  discov- 
ered a  canoe  filled  with  three  Indians,  approaching  the  Kentucky  shore.  When 
they  had  approached  within  range,  he  fired  and  kflled  one.  The  others  jumped, 
overboard,  and  endeavored  to  get  their  canoe  into  deep  water,  but  before  they' 
succeeded,  he  killed  a  second,  and  finally  the  third.  Upon  reporting  his  morning^ 
work  to  General  Clark,  a  detachment  was  sent  down,  who  found  the  three  d^d 
Indians  and  buried  them.  For  this  service  General  Clark  gaye  him  a  Unen  ikirt^ 
and  some  other  small  presents.  This  shirt,  however,  was  the  onljr  one  he  had  for 
several  years,  except  those  made  of  leather;  of  this  shirt  the  pioneer  hero  was 
doubtless  justly  proud. 

While  on  a  scout  to  the  Saline  Licks,  on  one  occasion,  Ballard,  with  one  com- 
panion, came  suddenW  upon  a  large  body  of  Indians,  just  as  they  were  in  the 
act  of  encamping.  They  immediatel  v  charged,  firing  their  gmis  and  raising  tfie 
yell.  This  induced  the  Indians,  as  they  hM  anticipated,  to  disperse  ior  the  mo^ 
ment,  until  the  streofth  of  the  assailing  party  could  be  ascertained.  During  this 
period  of  alarm,  Ballard  and  his  companion  mounted  two  of  the  best  horses  they 
could  find,  and  retreated  for  two  days  and  nights,  until  they  reached  the  Ohio, 
which  they  crossed  upon  a  raft,  making  their  horses  swim.  As  they  ascended  the 
Kentucky  bank,  the  Indians  reached  the  opposite  shore. 

At  the  time  of  the  defeat  on  Long  Run,  he  was  livin|f  at  Lynn^s  station  on 
Beargrass,  and  came  up  to  assist  some  families  in  moving  from  Squire  Boon*s 
station,  near  the  present  town  of  Shelby ville.  The  people  of  this  station  had  be» 
come  alarmed  on  accoant  of  the  numeroos  Indian  signs  in  the  oountry,  and  had 
determined  to  move  to  the  stronger  stations  on  the  Aargrass.  They  proceeded 
safely  until  they  arrived  near  Long  Ron,  when  ther  were  attacked  front  and  rear 
by  the  Indians,  who  fired  their  rifies  and  then  rushed  on  them  with  their  toma^ 
hawks.  Some  few  of  the  men  ran  at  the  first  fire,  of  the  others,  some  succeeded 
in  saving  part  of  their  families,  or  died  with  them  afler  a  braye  resistance.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch,  after  assisting  several  of  the  women  on  horseback  who  had 
been  thrown  at  the  first  onset,  during  which  he  had  one  or  two  single  handed 
combats  with  the  Indians,  and  seeing  the  party  about  to  be  defiDated,  he  succeeded 
in  ^tting  outside  of  the  Indian  line,  when  he  used  his  rifle  with  some  effect, 
ontil  he  saw  they  were  totally  defeated.  He  then  started  for  tiie  station,  pursued 
by  the  Indians,  and  on  stoppug  at  Floyd's  Pork,  in  the  bushes^  en  the  rank,  he 
taw  an  Indian  on  horseback  pursuing  the  fugitives  ride  into  the  creek,  and  as  bo 
ascended  the  bank  near  to  where  Ballard  stpod,  he  shot  the  Indian,  caught  the 
horse  and  made  good  his  escape  to  the  station.  Many  were  killed,  the  number 
not  recollected,  some  taken  prisoners,  and  some  escaped  to  the  station.  They  af- 
terwards learned  from  the  prisoners  taken  on  tiiis  occasioa,  that  the  Indians  who 
attacked  them  were  marching  to  attack  the  station  the  whites  had  deserted,  but 
leaminff  from  their  spies  that  they  were  moving,  the  Indians  turned  from  the 
head  of  Bullskin  and  marched  in  the  direction  of  Long  Run.  The  news  of  this 
defeat  induced  Colonel  Floyd  to  raise  a  party  of  thirty-seven  men,  with  the  in- 
tention of  chastising  the  Indians.  Floyo  commanded  one  division  and  captain 
Holden  the  other,  fiallard  being  with  the  latter.  They  proceeded  with  great 
caution,  but  did  not  discover  the  Indians  until  they  received  their  fire,  which 
killed  or  mortally  wounded  sixteen  of  their  men.  Notwithstandinor  the  loss,  the 
party  under  Floyd  maintained  their  ground,  and  fought  bravely  until  oyerpowered 
ny  three  times  their  number,  who  appealed  to  the  tomahawk.  The  retreat,  how- 
eyer,  was  completed  without  much  further  loss.  This  occasion  has  been  rendered 
memorable  by  the  magnanimous  gallantry  of  young  Wells  (afterwards  the  Colo- 
nel Wells  of"^ Tippecanoe),  who  saved  the  life  of  Floyd,  his  personal  enemy,  by 
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the  timely  offer  of  his  hone  at  a  moment  when  the  hidians  were  near  to  Floyd, 
who  was  retreaiinff  on  foot  and  nearly  exhausted. 

In  1788,  the  Indians  attacked  the  little  Fort  on  Tick  creek  (a  few  miles  east 
of  ShelbyTille),  where  his  father  resided.  It  happened  that  his  father  had  re- 
moYed  a  short  distance  out  of  the  fort,  for  the  purpose  of  being  conyenient  to  the 
•ugar  camp.  The  first  intimation  they  had  of  the  Indians,  was  early  in  the 
momingr,  when  his  brother  Benjamin  went  out  to  get  wood  to  make  a  fire.  They 
shot  him  and  then  assailed  the  house.  The  inmates  barred  the  door  and  prepared 
for  defence.  His  fother  was  the  only  man  in  the  house,  and  no  man  in  the  fort, 
«xeept  the  subject  of  this  sketdi  and  one  old  itian.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the 
gnus  he  repaired  to  within  shooting  distance  of  his  father's  house,  but  dared  not 
yenture  jiearer.  Here  he  commenced  using  his  rifle  with  good  effect.  In  the 
meantime  the  Indians  broke  open  the  house  and  killed  his  father,  not  before,  how- 
eyer,  he  had  killed  one  or  two  of  their  number.  The  Indians,  also,  killed  one 
foil  sister,  one  half  sister,  his  stepHoaother,  and  tomahawked  the  youngest  sister, 
.  a  child,  who  recoyered.  When  the  Indians  broke  Into  the  house,  his  step-mother 
endeayored  to  effect  her  escape  by  the  back  door,  but  an  Indian  pursued  her  and 
as  he  raised  his  tomahawk  to  strike  her,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  fired  at  the  In- 
dian, not,  howeyer,  in  time  to  preyent  the  fatal  blow,  and  they  both  fell  and  ex- 
pired together.  The  Indians  were  supposed  to  number  about  fifteen,  and  before 
tiiey  completed  their  work  of  death,  they  sustained  a  loss  of  six  or  seyen. 

During  the  period  he  was  a  spy  for  Creneral  Clark,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
fiye  Indians  on  the  other  side  or  the  Ohio,  a  few  miles  aboye  Louisyille,  and  con- 
ducted to  an  encampment  twenty-fiye  miles  from  the  riyer.  The  Indians  treated 
him  eomparatiyely  well,  for  though  they  kept  htm  with  a  guard  they  did  not  tie 
him.  On  the  next  day  after  his  arriyal  at  the  encampment,  the  Indians  were 
engaged  in  horse  racing.  In  the  eyening  two  yery  old  warriors  were  to  haye  a 
race,  which  attracted  tl^  attention  of  all  tne  Indians,  and  his  guard  left  him  a 
fow  steps  to  see  how  the  race  would  terminate.  Near  him  stood  a  fine  black 
horse,  which  the  Indians  had  stolen  recently  from  Beargrass,  vnd  while  the  atten- 
tion of  jthe  Indians  was  attiaotad  inn  different  direction,  Ballard  mounted  this 
hoise  and  had  a  race  indeed.  They  pursued  him  nearly  to  the  riyer,  but  he  escaped, 
though  the  horse  died  soon  after  he  reached  the  station.  This  was  the  only  in- 
stance, with  the  exception  of  that  at  the  riyer  Raisin,  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  Ho 
yyas  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians  near  the  Saline  Licks,  Colond  Hardin  being 
the  coflMnander;  the  Colonel  Hardin  who  fougbc  gallantly  under  Morgan  at  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne,  and  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Indian  perfidy  in  the  north* 
west;  the  father  of  General  M.  D.  Hardin,  and  grand-father  of  the  Col.  Hardin 
of  Illinois,  whose  heroic  death  at  Buena  Vista  was  worthy  of  his  unsullied  life. 

In  after  lifh  Major  BaHard  repeatedly  represented  the  people  of  Shelby  county 
in  the  legislature,  and  commanded  a  company  in  Colonel  Allen's  regiment  under 
General  Harrison  in  the  campaign  of  1819-13.  He  led  the  adyanoe  of  the  detach- 
ment, which  fought  the  first  battle  of  the  riyer  Raisin-^was  wounded  slifffatly  on 
that  day,  and  seyerely  by  a  spent  ball  on  the  !^9d  January.  This  wound,  also,  eon- 
tbues  to  annoy  his  old  ac^e.  On  this  disastrous  occasion  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  suffered  seyersly  by  2ie  D&arch  through  snow  and  ice,  firom  Maiden  to  Fort 
€reorge. 

As  an  eyidence  of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  the  early  pioneer  in  this 
country,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  an  occasion  in  which  Major  Mallard  was  dis- 
turbed by  ^e  Indians  at  the  spot  where  he  now  resides.  They  stole  his  only 
horse  at  niffht.  He  heard  them  when  they  took  the  horse  fVom  the  door  to  which 
he  was  tied.  His  energy  and  sagacity  was  STOh,  that  he  got  in  adyance  of  the 
Indians  before  th^  reached  the  Ohio,  waylaid  them,  three  in  number,  shot  the 
one  ridinff  his  horse,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  escaping,  but  in  catching  the 
horse  and  riding  back  in  safety. 

The  generation  now  on  the  sphere  of  action,  and  the  millions  who  are  to  suc- 
ceed tiiem  in  the  great  yalley,  will  haye  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  character  and 
senrices  of  the  bold  patriotic  men,  who  rescued  Kentucky  from  the  forest  and  the 
sayage.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  howeyer,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  tiiat  noble 
race  of  men,  and  when  his  |py  hairs  shaH  descend  to  an  honorable  graye,  this 
short  biography  may  senre,  in  some  degree,  to  stknulate  the  rising  generation  to 
emulate  ms  heroic  patriotism. 
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BARREN    COUNTY^ 

Barren  county  weus  formed  in  1798,  and  takes  its  name  from 
what  is  generally  termed  the  barrens  or  prairies  which  abound  in 
the  region  of  country  in  which  it  is  located.  It  is  bounded  north 
by  Hart;  east  by  Adair  and  Green;  south  by  Monroe>  and  west 
by  Warren.  Glasgow,  the  county  seat,  is  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Frankfort.  The  county  embraces  almost  every  des- 
cription of  soil  and  surface.  From  Glasgow  north  and  north- 
east for  about  ten  miles,  the  land  is  level  and  the  soil  rich ;  be- 
yond it  is  generally  hilly  and  poor :  the  remainder  of  the  county  is 
mostly  rolling,  but  with  a  productive  soil.  The  sub-soil  is  of 
clay,  founded  on  limestone.  Fine  springs  abound ;  and  being 
well  timbered  and  watered  with  several  large  creeks^  saw  and 
grist  mills  have  been  erected  in  abundance.  The  staple  products 
are  tobacco,  com,  wheat,  rye  and  oats.  Tobacco  is  tne  most  im- 
portant article  of  export  from  this  county — about  twenty-five 
nundred  hogsheads  b^ng  the  average  annualproduet.  Horses, 
mules,  and  hogs,  are  also  raised  for  export.  Tuere  are'  tfu*ee  salt 
fiimaces  in  operation  in  the  county,  making  from  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  each  per  day. 

In  1846,  the  number  of  acres  of  land  reported  was  859,941 ; 
average  value  per  acre  $3,34;  total  vahie  of  taxable  property, 
$8,191,500:  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  2,769 ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  8,841. 

The  towns  of  Barren  are  Glasgow,  Chaplinton,  Edmonton  and 
FVederick.  Glasgow,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  on  the  turn- 
pike road  leading  from  Louisville  to  Nashville,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  miles  from  Frankfort — contains  three  meeting  houses, 
in  which  seven  denominations  worship,  viz :  Methodists,  Episoo- 

f kalians.  Reformers,  Old  and  New  School  Presbyterians,  Cumber- 
and  Presbyterians  and  United  Baptists ;  two  academies,  male 
and  female ;  one  school,  thirteen  stores,  two  groceries,  eleven 
lawyers,  five  doctors,  two  tanneries,  with  a  large  number  of  me^ 
chanical  trades.  Was  established  in  1809,  and  named  after  tiie 
old  city  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland.  Population  six  hundred. 
ChapUntan^  a  small  village  on  Big  Barren  river,  contains  a 
store,  a  post-office,  etc.  Edmontoity  a  small  village  eighteen  miles 
south-east  of  Glasgow,  contains  one  school,  one  store,  one  tan- 
nery, one  doctor,  post-office,  etc.  FVederick^  situated  seventeen 
miles  north-east  from  Glasgow — contains  one  school,  two  doc- 
tors, one  tannery,  etc. 

There  are  a  number  of  mineral  eprings  in  Barren,  which  are  considered  effiea- 
eions  in  manr  diseases ;  but  none  hvre  been  as  yet,  mnch  resorted  to.  There  is 
a  white  sulphur  spring  on  the  east  fork  of  Little  Barren  river,  sixteen  miles  east 
of  Glasgow,  the  waters  from  which,  as  ^ey  flow  off,  form  quite  a  respectable 
branch,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  stream  of  mineral  water  in  the  Green 
liver  country.    There  is  a  well  on  Suck  creek,  fourteen  miles  nearly  west  of 
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Glasgow,  which  was  commenced  fbr  salt  water,  bat  at  the  depth  of  thir^  feet  or 
more,  a  rery  large  stream  of  medical  water  was  struck  (sulphur,  magnesia,  etc.), 
which  rises  about  four  feet  above  the  surfhce  of  the  earth  through  a  large  pipe, 
and  runs  off  in  a  branch  of  considerable  siae.  This  is  becoming  a  place  of  con- 
siderable resort.  There  are,  also,  several  smaller  springs  within  a  tew  mUes  of 
Glasgow,  which  are  thought  to  be  very  beneficial  to  invalids. 

The  Indians  in  ths  early  settlement,  made  but  few  incursions  into  this  county, 
Edmund  Rogers,  one  of  the  first  surveyors  and  pioneers,  was  compelled  on 
several  occasions,  to  abandon  his  surveys  from  the  signs  or  attacks  of  Indians. 
Oa  one  occasion  when  in  hot  pursuU  of  him,  they  overtook  and  killed  one  of  his 
company-— and  he  imputes  his  esca]^  alone  to  the  time  occupied  in  dispatching 
the  anfortonate  individual  who  fell  into  their  hands. 

EoMuifD  Roeass,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Green  river  country,  was  bom  in 
Caroline  county,  Virgrtnia,  on  the  6th  of  Ma^,  1763.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in 
the  memorable  campmffn  of  1781,  in  his  native  State,  which  resulted  in  the  cap- 
tare  of  Comwallis.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Green  Springs,  Jamestown,  and  at 
the  siege  of  York.  For  these  services  he  refused  to  apply  for  a  pension,  although 
entitlea  under  the  acts  of  congress.  It  was  the  love  of  his  country^s  liberty  and 
independence,  and  no  peouniary  reward,  which  induced  him  to  fight  her  battles. 
He  emigrated  to  Kentucky  in  1783,  and  became  intimate  with  most  of  the  early 
pioneers.  He  possessed  a  remarkable  memory,  and  could  detail  with  accuracy 
up  to  the  dme  of  his  death,  all  the  important  events  of  the  Indian  wars  and  early 
settlement  of  Kentucky.  He  had  enjoyed  better  opportunities  to  learn  the  his- 
tory of  these  transactions  than  most  persons,  in  consequence  of  his  intimacy  with 
General  Georfte  Rogers  Clark  (his  cousin),  and  captain  John  Rosers  (his  brother), 
and  captain  Abraham  Chapline,  of  Mercer,  in  whose  family  he  lived  for  years. 

Mr.  E.  Rogers  was  the  longest  liver  of  that  meritorious  and  enteiprising  class 
of  men  who  penetrated  the  wilderness  of  Kentuekyt  and  spent  their  tune  in 
loeating  and  surveying  lands.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  he  survived  all  the 
snrveyors  of  military  lands  south  of  Green  river.  He  began  business  as  a  sur- 
veyor in  the  fall  of  1783,  in  Clark's  or  the  Illinois  grant  as  it  was  called,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  to  Louisville.  In  the  spring  of  1784,  his 
operations  were  ehang^  to  the  military  district  in  this  State,  on  the  south  side  of 
vreen  river.  He  made  meet  of  the  surveys  on  Little  and  Big  Barren  rivers  and 
their  tributary  streams.  Muldrouffh's  hill  was  the  boundary  Of  the  settlements 
towards  the  south-west  hi  Kentusky,  when  Mr.  Rogers  commenced  surveying  in 
the  military  district.  He  settled  upon  a  tract  of  land,  upon  which  he  afterwards 
laid  out  the  town  of  Edmonton  in  Barren  county,  in  the  year  1800.  He  married 
Mary  Shirley  in  1808.  She  died  in  1835,  leaving  seven  daughters  and  one  son. 
In  1840  owing  to  his  advanced  age,  he  broke  up  house  keeping  and  removed  with 
his  single  daughters  to  the  house  of  his  son  J<mn  T.  Rogers,  where  he  died  on 
the  28th  day  of  August,  1843.  His  remains  were  taken  to  his  own  fimn  and 
buried  hj  the  side  of  his  wife  near  Edmonton. 

In  purity  of  life  and  manly  virtues,  Mr.  Rogers  had  but  few  equals.  His  in- 
tercourse with  mankind  was  characterized  bv  great  benevolence  and  charitv,  and 
the  strictest  justice.  He  was  ever  ready  to  leiKi  a  helping  hand  to  the  needy  and 
deserving.  He  raised  and  educated  his  nephew,  ^e  honorable  Joseph  R^rs 
Underwood. 

He  was  not  ambitious  of  distinction.  He  accepted  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  shortly  after  he  settled  in  Barren  county,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  neigh- 
Dors.  Perceiving  as  he  thought,  an  act  of  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  court,  he 
resigned  his  commission  at  the  first  court  he  ever  attended,  and  thereaAer  per- 
sisted in  his  resolution  to  hold  no  office. 

Mr.  Rogers  believed  that  the  distinctions  made  among  men,  arising  from  the 
offices  they  filled,  without  regard  to  their  intellectual  and  moml  attainments  and 
qualifications,  were  often  nnjust.  He  therefore  spurned  official  stations  and  those 
who  filled  them,  when  he  thought  genuine  merit  was  overlooked,  and  the  shallow 
and  presumptuous  promoted.  He  believed  that  the  fortunes  of  men,  were  con- 
troted  by  things  apparently  of  little  moment,  and  that  there  was  in  regnlatin|p 
and  governing  the  affairs  of  this  world,  if  not  of  the  whole  universe,  a  chain  of 
causes  and  effects  or  consequences,  in  which  every  link  was  just  as  important  as 
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erery  other  in  Uie  eyes  of  God,  although  in  the  estimation  of  men,  they  were  re- 
garded as  very  different  in  importance.  To  bis  philosophic  mind,  he  saw  what 
mankind  usuallj  call  great  things,  springing  as  results  from  very  little  things, 
and  he  was  not  disposed  to  concede  that  the  ^ed  was  entitled  to  more  considera^ 
tion  than  the  eauje.  He  admitted  a  controling  providence,  which  operated  in  a 
manner  inscrutable  to  man(  and  hence  he  never  despised  what  were  called  Uttlt 
ihing$f  and  never  became  sreatlv  excited  with  passionate  admiration  for  what 
were  called  great  tJungn,  He  admitted  there  were  two  great  principles  at  work 
in  the  earth,  one  of  good,  the  other  of  evil.  His  affections  and  his  actions  were 
all  with  the  good. 

In  illustration  of  his  idea  that  apparent  trifles  were  important  affairs,  he  often 
told  the  writer  that  the  most  consequential  events  of  his  life,  had  been  the  result 
of  his  falling  off  a  log  and  plotting  wet,  in  attempting  to  cross  a  creek.  Thta 
happened  the  day  he  lefl  Pitman's  station  to  go  into  the  wilderness  south  of 
Green  river.  He  got  his  papers  wet,  and  was  induced  to  return  to  the  station  to 
diy  them,  and  then  to  take  a  new  start.  Upon  his  return,  he  met  with  a  stranger 
who  had  a  large  number  of  land  warrants,  and  made  a  contract  with  him  for 
their  location.  Under  this  contract  he  secured  the  land  around  Edmonton 
where  he  lived,  and  upon  these  facts  he  reasoned  thus :  **  If  I  had  not  fallen  into 
the  creek,  I  should  not  have  turned  back ;  if  I  had  not  returned  to  the  station,  I 
should  not  have  made  the  contract  by  which  I  obtained  the  land  on  which  I  set- 
tled ;  if  I  had  not  got  that  land,  I  should  not  have  lived  upon  it ;  if  I  bad  not 
lived  there,  I  should  have  been  thrown  into  a  different  society,  and  most  probably 
would  never  have  seen  the  lady  1  married,  and  of  course  would  not  have  had 
the  wife  and  children  I  have ;  and  as  a  further  consequence,  the  very  existence 
and  destiny  of  those  children  and  their  descmadants  throu^  all  coming  ffenera^ 
tions,  and  the  influence  they  may  exercise  in  families,  neighborhoods  and  coun- 
ties, depended  upon  my  falling  from  the  log.'* 

Mr.  Rogers  and  his  brother  captain  John  Roffers,  made  a  very  singular  contract. 
It  was  firmly  a^freed  between  them,  that  he  who  died  first,  should  return  from 
the  world  of  spirits,  and  inform  the  other  what  was  going  on  there.  This  en- 
gagement between  the  brothers,  was  most  seriously  entered  into.  Mr.  Rogers 
has  often  told  the  writer,  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  visits  from  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  and  holding  intercourse  with  the  living;  for  said  he,  if  such  a 
tnng  could  be,  I  know  my  brother  John  would  have  kept  and  fulfilled  hia  pre- 
mise.   He  discountenanced  every  thing  of  a  superstitious  character. 

The  motto  upon  which  Mr.  Rogers  acted  through  life,  was  ^*  to  do  justice,  love 
mercy  and  walk  humbly  before  God.**  He  often  repeated  these  words  as  con- 
taining man's  whole  duty. 

His  last  illness  was  of  short  duration.  He  was  in  his  perfect  mind  to  the  last 
breath.  About  an  hour  before  he  expired  he  was  seen  to  smile,  and  being  asked 
what  occasioned  it,  he  said,  "  he  was  thinkiiu^  of  the  vain  efforts  of  three  of  the 
best  physicians  in  the  country,  to  save  the  life  of  an  old  man  when  his  time  had 
come.'*    He  died  with  perfect  composure  and  without  a  struggle. 

Imeription, — Mr.  Butler,  in  his  History  of  Kentucky,  states,  upon  the  author- 
ity of  Judge  Underwood,  that  Edmund  Rogers  had  discovered  on  a  beech  tree, 
standing  upon  the  margin  of  the  east  fork  of  the  south  branch  of  Little  Barren 
river,  before  there  was  any  settlement  south  of  Green  river,  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  '*  James  M'Call,  of  Mecklenburg  county.  North  Carolina,  June  8th,  1770.'* 
These  words  were  cut  in  very  handsome  letters,  with  several  initials  of  other 
names. 

AiTTiQinTiBs.— The  most  remarkable  mounds  in  the  countj,  are  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Peter's  creek,  on  Big  Barren  river.  Twelve  miles  south-west  from 
Glasj^ow,  on  the  tummke  leading  to  Nashville,  and  immediately  in  the  fork  of 
the  nver  and  creek,  tnere  are  a  large  number  of  small  mounds,  which  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  size  and  shape.  They  now  appear  to  be  two  or  three  feet 
high,  of  an  oval  form,  about  fifty  yards  apart,  forming  a  circle  of  from  four  to  five 
hundred  yards  in  circumference,  and  presenting  strong  indications  of  having  had 
huts  or  some  other  kind  of  buildings  upon  them.  About  the  center  of  the  circle 
of  small  mounds,  is  situated  a  large  mound,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  «md  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter.    Without  the  circle,  about  one  hundred 
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yardfl  distant,  ia  another  large  mound,  about  the  same  dimensions  of  the  one 
within  Uie  circle  of  small  ones.  Upon  these  mounds  trees  are  growing,  whidi 
measure  five  feet  in  diameter.  Some  two  hundred  yards  from  these  mounds,  are 
a  number  of  small  mounds,  which  contain  bones,  teeth,  and  hair  of  human  beings, 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  These  bones  are  found  in  graves  about  three 
feet  H>ng,  and  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  wide,  all  lined  with  flat  stones.  In 
the  neighborhood,  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  are  found  many  of  these  ^ycs.  There 
is  a  large  warehouse  standing  on  the  mound  which  is  within  the  circle  of  small 
mounds. 

There  is  a  cave  in  the  bluff  of  the  river,  about  three  miles  above  Glasgow, 
which  contains  a  large  number  of  bones ;  but  it  is  of  small  dimensions,  and  no 
correct  description  has  been  obtained  of  it.  On  Ske^g's  creek,  about  five  miles 
soQtb-west  of  Glasgow,  there  is  a  small  cave,  in  which  human  bones  have  been 
found,  but  they  appeared  to  be  those  of  infants  altogether.  One  bone  was  found, 
which  seemed  to  be  that  part  of  the  skull  bene  about  the  crown  of  the  head ;  it 
was  made  round,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  scolloped  on  the  edgres, 
and  carved  on  the  outside.  Whether  this  was  made  for  an  ornament,  or  for  eatioff 
out  of,  could  not  well  be  determined,  although  it  was  sufficiently  large  to  be  used 
as  a  spoon. 


^v>^^^<^»^^<»<»<^«^»>»>^»»^^»»^»^^w* 


BATH    COUNTY. 

Bath  county  was  organized  in  1811,  and  is  sitaated  in  the  eas- 
tern part  of  the  State,  and  lies  on  Licking  river.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  east  i)y  Fleming,  south  by  Morgan,  and  west  by 
Montgomery.  It  received  its  name  from  the  great  number  of 
medicinal  springs  which  abound  in  the  county.  The  celebrated 
Olympian  or  Mud  Lick  springs  are  situated  here,  which  contain 
a  variety  of  waters,  such  as  salt,  black  and  red  sulphur,  and  cha- 
lybeate of  iron.  Four  miles  east  of  these  springs  is  the  White 
Sulphur. 

Lands  reported  for  the  ooimty  in  1846, 205,261  acres ;  average 
value  per  acre,  $8,68 ;  total  valuation  of  taxable  property,  $3,- 
006,835.  White  males  over  twenty-one  years  old,  1,732 ;  children 
between  five  and  sixteen  years  old  2,420.  Population  in  1830, 
8,79»— in  1840,  9,768. 

Licking  river  washes  the  entire  north-east  boundary  of  the 
county,  and  it  is  watered  by  several  fine  streams,  flowing  through 
various  portions  of  it.  The  surface  is  diversified — hilly,  undula- 
ting, and  level.  The  soil  north  and  west  of  Slate  creek,  is  rich 
and  fertile,  being  based  upon  limestone;  south  and  east  the 
county  abounds  in  iron  and  coal,  and  the  soil  is  not  so  good.  Im- 
mediately around  Sharpsburg,  for  several  miles,  the  surface  is 
gently  undulating,  and  the  lands  highly  cultivated,  rich,  and  very 
productive.  The  principal  articles  of  production  and  commerce, 
are  cattle,  mules,  hogs,  com,  and  wheat.  There  are  two  iron 
furnaces  and  one  forge  in  the  county,  manufacturing  about  two 
thousand  tons  of  iron  per  year. 

The  towns  of  the  county  are,  Owingsville,  Sharpsburg,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Bethel.     OwniGsvmLB  is  the  scat  of  justice,  and  con- 
tains two  churches,  two  taverns,  a  fine  court  house,  post  office^ 
five  stores  and  groceries,  three  doctors,  seven  lawyers,  two  sdiiook 
12 
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one  blacksmith  shop,  one  tailor,  one  saddler,  &c.  Incorporated 
in  1829,  and  named  in  honor  of  Col.  Thomas  Dye  O wings.  Pop- 
ulation three  hundred. 

Shaapsbubg  is  situated  on  the  Maysville  and  Mount  Sterling 
turnpike  road,  thirty-eight  miles  from  the  former,  and  twelve 
from  the  latter  place,  and  twelve  miles  west  of  Owingsville.  It 
contains  three  churches,  one  tavern,  four  stores,  six  doctors,  two 
saw  mills,  one  bagging  factory,  one  male  and  one  female  school, 
two  wool  factories,  and  ten  mechanical  shops.  Established  in 
1825,  and  named  for  Moses  Sharp. 

Wyoming,  a  small  villcige  at  the  mouth  of  Slate  creek,  contains 
two  stores,  two  taverns,  two  cabinet  shops,  one  blacksmith  shop, 
two  grist  and  saw  mills. 

Bethel,  a  small  village  on  the  main  route  from  Maysville  to 
Mount  Sterling,  contains  a  post  office,  one  store,  one  tavern,  two 
saddler's  shops,  blacksmith  and  hat  shops^ — thirty  inhabitants. 

The  foUowiDff  interesting  incident  in  the  early  settlement  of  Bath  county,  is 
related  in  McClung's  ^*  Sketches  of  Western  Adyenture,'*  a  work  pablished  by 
the  anthor  of  these  notes  in  the  year  1832 : 

**  In  the  month  of  August,  1786,  Mr.  Francis  Downing,  then  a  mere  lad,  was 
living  in  a  fort,  where  subsequently  some  iron  works  were  erected  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Myers,  which  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  Slate  creek  works,  and  are  the 
property  of  Colonel  Thomas  Dye  Owings.  About  the  16th,  a  youn|[  man  be- 
longing to  the  fort,  called  upon  Downing,  and  requested  his  assistance  in  hunting 
for  a  horse  which  had  strayed  away  on  the  preceding  evening.  Downing  readily 
complied,  and  the  two  friends  traversed  the  woods  in  every  direction,  until  at 
length,  towards  evening,  they  found  themeelyes  in  a  wild  valley,  at  the  distance 
of  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  fort.  Here  Downing  became  alarmed,  and  repeat- 
edly assured  his  elder  companion,  (whose  name  was  Yates),  that  he  heard  sticks 
cracking  behind  them,  and  was  confident  that  Indians  were  doggtnff  them.  Yates, 
being  aa  experienced  hunter,  and  from  habit  grown  indifferent  to  Uie  dangers  of 
the  woods,  diverted  himself  freely  at  the  expense  of  his  young  companion,  often 
inquiring,  at  what  price  he  rated  his  scalp,  and  offering  to  ensure  it  for  a  six- 
pence. 

"  Downing,  however,  was  pot  so  easily  satisfied.  He  observed,  that  in  what- 
eter  direction  they  turned,  the  same  ominous  sounds  continued  to  haunt  them* 
and  as  Yates  still  treated  his  fears  with  the  most  perfect  indifference,  he  deter- 
mined to  take  his  measures  upon  his  own  responsibility.  Gradually  slackening 
his  pace,  he  permitted  Yates  to  advance  twenty  or  thirty  steps  in  front  of  him, 
and  immediately  afterwards  descending  a  gentle  hill,  he  suddenly  sprung  aside, 
and  hid  himself  in  a  thick  cluster  of  whortleberry  bushes.  Yates,  who  at  that 
time  was  performing  some  woodland  ditty  to  the  full  extent  of  his  lungs,  was  too 
.much  pleased  with  his  own  yoiee  to  attend  either  to  Downing  or  the  Indians,  and 
was  quickly  out  of  sight.  Scarcely  had  he  disappeared,  when  Downing,  to  his 
•  unspeakable  terror,  beheld  two  sayages  put  aside  the  stalks  of  a  canebr^e,  and 
Hook  out  cautiously  in  the  direction  which  Yates  had  taken. 

'*  Fearful  that  they  had  seen  him  step  aside,  he  determined  to  fire  upon  them, 
•msad  trust  to  his  heels  for  safety,  but  so  unsteady  was  his  hand,  that  in  raising  his 
fan  to  his  shoulder,  she  went  off  before  he  had  taken  aim.  He  lost  no  time  in 
Tollowing  her  example,  and  af\er  running  fidy  yards,  he  met  Yates,  who,  alarmed 
at  the  report,  was  nastily  retracing  his  steps.  It  was  not  necessary  to  inquire 
iHiat  was  the  matter.  The  enemy  were  in  full  view,  pressing  forward  with  great 
rapidity,  and  *^  devil  take  the  hindmost,**  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Yates  would 
Aot  outstrip  Downing,  but  ran  by  his  side,  although  in  so  doing  he  risked  both 
of  their  lives.  The  Indians  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  soon 
took  a  path  that  diverged  from  the  one  which  the  whites  followed,  at  one  point, 
«nd  rejoined  it  at  another,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  it,  that  the  string  does  to 
Aebow 
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''Hie  two  pathi  were  at  no  point  distant  from  each  other  more  than  one  famn- 
died  yards,  so  that  Yates  and  Downing  conld  easily  see  the  enemy  gaining  rap- 
idly upon  them.  They  reached  the  point  of  re-union  first,  however,  and  quickly 
came  to  a  deep  gaily  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross,  or  retrace  their  steps. 
Yates  cleared  it  without  difficulty,  but  Downing,  bein^  much  exhausted,  tell 
shorty  and  falling  with  his  breast  against  the  oppoBite  bnnk,  rebounded  with  yio- 
lence,  and  fell  at  full  length  upon  ue  bottom.  The  Indians  crossed  the  ditch  a 
few  yards  below  him,  and  eager  for  the  capture  of  Yates,  continued  the  pursuit, 
without  appearing  to  notice  Downing.  The  latter,  who  at  first  had  given  himself 
vp  for  lost,  quicldy  recovered  his  strength,  and  began  to  walk  slowly  along  the 
ditoh,  ieaiing  to  leave  it,  lest  the  enemy  should  see  him.  As  he  advanced,  how- 
erer,  the  ditch  became  more  shallow,  until  at  length  it  ceased  to  protect  hjun 
at  all. 

**  Looking  around  cautiously,  he  saw  one  of  the  Indians  returning,  apparently 
in  quest  of  him.  Unfortunately,  he  had  neglected  to  reload  his  gun,  while  in  the 
ditch,  and  as  the  Indian  instantly  advanced  upon  him,  he  had  no  resource  but 
fliffht.  Throwing  away  his  gun,  which  was  now  useless,  he  plied  his  legs  man- 
fully in  ascending  the  long  ridge  which  stretched  before  him,  but  the  Indian 
sained  on  him  so  rapidly  that  he  lost  all  hope  of  escape.  Coming  at  length  to  a 
bilge  poplar  which  had  been  blown  up  by  the  roots,  he  ran  along  the  body  of  the 
tree  upon  one  side,  whUe  the  Indian  followed  it  upon  the  other,  doubtless  expect- 
ing to  intercqit  him  at  the  root.  But  here  the  supreme  dominion  of  fortune  was 
manifest. 

**  It  happened  that  a  large  she  bear  was  suckling  her  cubs  in  a  bed  which  she 
Vad  made  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  as  the  Indian  reached  that  point  first,  she 
instantly  sprung  upon  him,  and  a  prodigious  uproar  took  place.  The  Indian  yelled, 
and  stabbcHl  with  his  knife ;  the  bear  growled  and  saluted  him  with  one  of  her 
most  endearing  "  hugs  ;*'  while  Downing,  fervently  wishing  her  success,  ran  off 
trough  the  woods,  without  waiting  to  see  the  event  of  the  struggle.  Downing 
reaehed  the  fort  in  safety,  and  found  Yates  reposing  after  a  hot  chase,  having 
rinded  bis  pursuers,  and  gained  the  fort  two  hours  b^ore  him.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing, ihej  collected  a  party  and  returned  to  the  poplar  tree,  but  no  traces  either  of 
the  Indian  or  bear  were  to  be  found.  They  both  probably  escaped  with  their 
lives,  although  not  without  injury.** 


BOONE    COUNTY- 

BooKB  county  was  formed  in  1798,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Colonel  Daniel  Boone.  It  is  situated  in  the  most  northern  part 
of  the  state,  in  a  well  known  bend  of  the  Ohio  river,  called 
North  Bend.  The  average  length  of  the  county  is  about  twenty 
nules,  from  north  to  souti^,  and  its  average  breadth  about  four- 
teen miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Kenton,  on  the  south 
by  Grant  and  Gallatin  counties,  and  on  the  north  and  west  by 
the  Ohio  river,  which  flows  along  its  border  about  forty  miles, 
dividing  it  from  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  surface  of 
the  county  is  generally  hilly,  but  still  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  level  land  in  it,  and  nearly  all  the  land  is  tillable. 
On  the  Ohio  river  there  are  found  considerable  bodies  of  level 
land  called  bottoms,  the  soil  of  which  is  very  productive ;  farther 
out  firom  the  river  the  land  is  good  second  rate.  The  taxable 
property  in  this  county  in  1846  was  $3,332,188;  number  of  acres 
of  land,  153,830 ;  average  value  of  land  per  acre  $14,39 ;  white 
males  over  21  years  of  age  1,959;  children  between  5  and  16 
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jMrs  of  age,  2,104 :  population  in  1830, 9,012;  in  1640,  10,034. 
The  staple  productions  are  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  oats,  wheat 
whisky,  flour,  apples,  and  hogs ;  timothy  and  blue  grass  grow 
kixnriantly  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  county.  The  CoYingtooL 
and  Lexington  turnpike  road  runs  about  ten  miles  through  this 
county.  The  principal  streams  and  creeks  are  Woolper,  Middle 
creek.  Gunpowder  and  Big  Bone  creek,  which  is  at  its  mouth  and 
some  distance  up  the  south  boundary  of  the  county. 

The  principal  towns  are  Burlington,  the  seat  of  justice,  situated 
mx  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Ohio  river ;  Flo- 
rence, on  the  Covington  and  Lexington  turnpike  road ;  Union ; 
Walton ;  Verona ;  Hamilton,  on  the  Ohio  river ;  Petersbui^,  on 
die  Ohio,  and  Francisville. 

BtTRLiKGToif,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  fourteen  miles  ftt>m 
Cincinnati  and  seventy  miles  from  Frankfort, — contains  four 
churches :  Bc^tist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Reformed ;  Mor- 
gan's Academy,  with  an  endowment  of  $5,006  and  0ix^  sta- 
dents;  two  schools,  seven  lawyers,  five  doctors,  five  stores, 
two  taverns,  one  shoe  and  boot  store,  one  wool  factory,  eight 
mechanics'  shops,  one  tobacco  factory,  and  a  population  of  four 
hundred.  It  was  incorporated  in  1824.  Florence  contains  two 
churches,  three  doctors,  two  stores;  two  taverns,  two  schools,  four 
mechanics'  shops,  and  a  population  of  two  hundred.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1830.  FranasvUle  contains  one  church,  one  tobacco 
factoiy,  and  one  store.  Hexmilton  oontains  one  school, one  tavern, 
three  stores,  two  doctors^  and  a  population  of  two  hundred.  Peters- 
hwrg  contains  two  schools,  one  tobacco  factory,  one  steam  distil- 
lery and  flouring  mill,  two  churches,  one  tavern,  two  doctors,  and 
a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Springiown,  below  Cov- 
ington, is  a  fishing  place  with  seventy-five  inhabitants.  UTiion 
contains  two  churches,  one  store,  one  doctor,  and  fifty  inhabitants. 
Walton  contains  one  tavern  and  two  tobfiKX^o  factories,  and  has  a 
population  of  fifty. 

Amongst  the  anliquitui  of  this  oounty  is  tiie  site  of  mn  ttb«iiffaial  bmjiqg 
ffroand,  whose  historv  is  hid  in  the  darkness  ef  past  aflss,  now  coTsred  by  tke 
flourishing  town  of  Fetersburff.  In  digging  cellars  for  Uieir  houses,  the  inhakitp 
ftnts  have  exearated  pieces  of  earthenware  vessels  and  Indian  utensils  of  stone, 
some  of  them  cnrionsl  j  carved.  A  little  above  the  town,  on  the  hwok  of  liie 
river,  are  the  remains  of  an  aneient  fiyrtifioation.  All  that  is  now  visfiUe  is  m 
embankment  or  breastwork,  about  four  feet  high,  wnd  flztending  from  the  abn^t 
bank  of  the  Ohio  to  the  almost  precipitous  bam[  of  Taylor's  creek,  inelnding  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  creek  an  area  of  about  twenty  or  twentj-flve  acres  «f 
ground. 

At  the  mouth  of  Woolper  creek,  about  twdve  miles  nearly  west  ftum  Biiite|p- 
ton,  is  a  singular  chasm  in  a  hilU  wbick  has  been  cleft  firom  top  to  botlotti  Tbe 
part  split  off  is  separated  by  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  firem  the  main 
Dody  of  the  hill,  thus  forming  a  zigzag  avenue  through  it  from  the  low  land  er 
bottom  on  Hie  Ohio  river  to  Woolper  creek.  The  north  side  of  ibis  chasm  is  a 
petpendieular  wall  of  rook  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  oompoeed  of  pebble 


In  this  county  is  situated  the  celebrated  JSig  Bone  Idek^  aboat  twelve  miles  a 
litde  west  of  south  from  Burlington,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  east  £rom  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  Ohio  river.     The  lick  is  situated  in  a  valley  which  contains  about 
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otm  handnd  mcn^  itaoaffii  wbieh  flows  Big  Bone  creek.  There  are  two  prbi> 
^ipml  epringe,  one  of  which  is  almost  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  creek ;  the 
other  is  south  of  the  creek,  and  at  the  base  of  the  hills  which  bound  the  ndky. 
There  is  a  third  spring  of  smaller  size  some  considerable  distance  north  of  the 
•fsek,  which  flows  from  a  well  sunk  many  years  ago,  when  salt  was  manufli^ 
tnied  at  this  lick.  The  yalley  is  fertile,  and  surrounded  by  irregular  hills  of  ni^ 
•qual  elevation,  the  highest  being  on  the  west,  and  attaining  an  altitude  of  £?• 
hondred  feet.  The  back  water  from  the  river,  at  times,  ascends  the  creek  as  far 
as  the  lick,  which,  by  the  course  of  the  stream,  is  more  than  three  miles  from  its 
month.  At  a  very  early  day  the  surrounding  forest  had  no  undergrowth,  the 
groond  being  covered  with  a  smooth  grassy  turf,  and  the  lick  spread  over  an  area 
of  about  ten  acres.  The  surface  of  ue  ground  within  this  area  was  generally 
depressed  three  or  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  valley.    Tliis  de- 

Csion  was  probably  occasioned  as  well  by  the  stamping  of  the  countless  num- 
of  wild  animals,  drawn  thither  bv  the  salt  contained  in  the  water  and  im- 
pregnating the  ground,  as  by  their  licking  the  earth  to  procure  salt.  There  is  no 
authentic  account  of  this  lick  having  been  visited  by  white  men  before  the  year 
1773«  In  that  year  James  Doufflass,  of  Virginia,  visited  it,  aiid  found  the  ten 
acres  constituting  the  lick  bare  of  trees  and  herbage  of  every  kind,  and  large  nunv- 
bers  of  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  or  mammoth,  fuid  the  arctic  elephant,  scattered 
vpon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  last  of  these  bones  which  thus  lay  upon 
we  surface  of  the  earth,  were  removed  more  than  forty  years  ago ;  but  since  thai 
time  a  considerable  number  have  been  exhumed  from  beneath  the  soil,  which 
business  has  been  prosecuted  as  zealously  by  some,  as  others  are  wont  to  dig 
for  hidden  treasures.  Some  of  the  teeth  of  these  huge  animals  would  weigh 
near  ten  pounds,  and  the  surfece  on  which  the  food  was  chewed  was  about  seven 
inches  long  and  four  or  Ave  broad.  A  correspondent  informs  us  that  he  had  seen 
dug  up  in  one  mass,  several  tusks  and  ribs,  and  thigh  bones,  and  one  skull,  be- 
sid^rf(any  other  bones.  Two  of  these  tusks,  which  belonflred  to  different  ani- 
maH;  were  about  eleven  feet  in  length,  and  at  the  largest  end  six  or  seven  inches 
in  diameter;  two  others  were  seven  or  eight  feet  long.  The  thigh  bones  were 
four  or  five  feet  in  length,  and  a  straight  line  drawn  from  one  end  of  some  of  the 
ribs  to  the  other  would  be  five  feet ;  the  ribs  were  between  three  and  four  inches 
broad.  These  dimensions  correspond  with  what  Mr.  Douglass  has  said  of  the 
ribs  which  he  used  for  tent  poles  when  he  visited  the  lick  in  1773.  Our  corres- 
pondent thinks  the  skull  above  mentioned  certainly  belonged  to  a  young  animal, 
and  yet  the  distanoe  across  the  forehead  and  between  the  eyes  was  two  feet,,  and 
the  sockets  of  the  tusks  eighteen  inches  deep.  The  tusks  which  have  been  sta- 
ted to  be  seven  or  eight  feet  long  exactl]^  fitted  these  sockets.  This  lick  is  the 
only  place  in  which  these  ffigantic  remains  have  been  found  in  such  large  quan- 
tities, and  deserves  to  be  called  the  graive  yard  of  the  mammoth*  The  first  colleo- 
tion  of  these  fossil  remains  was  made  by  Dr.  Goforth  in  1803,  and  in  1606  was 
intmsted  by  him  to  the  English  travefer,  Thomas  Ashe,  (the  slanderer  of  oar 
eountry),  to  be  exhibited  in  Europe,  who,  when  he  anived  in  England,  sold  the 
collection  and  pocketed  the  money.  The  purchaser  afterwards  transferred  parts 
of  this  collection  to  the  Royal  Cotleffe  of  Surgeons  in  London,  to  Dr.  Blake  of 
Dublin,  and  Professor  Monroe  of  ^inburgh,  and  a  part  was  sold  at  auetioa. 
The  next  collection  was  made  by  order  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  while  he  was  president 
of  the  American  Philosonfaieal  Society,  about  the  year  1805,  and  was  divided 
between  that  society  ana  M.  Cuvier,  the  distingrtiished  French  naturalist  A 
third  oollectioo  was  made  in  1819,  by  the  Western  Museum  society.  In  the  year 
1831  a  fourth  collection  was  made  by  Mr.  Finnell.  This  was  first  sold  to  a  Mr. 
Graves  for  #3,000,  and  taken  by  him  to  the  eastern  states,  and  there  sold  for 
•^,000. 

It  has  before  been  intimated  that  salt  was  once  manuikctured  at  this  lick ;  but 
■ince  the  year  1813  no  effort  of  that  kind  has  been  made,  as  it  requires  five  or  six 
hnndred  gallons  of  the  water  to  make  a  single  bushel  of  salt. 

The  springs  at  this  place  have  been  considerably  freouented  on  aceouat  of 
their  medicinal  virtues;  but  at  this  time  no  accommodation  of  any  sort  for 
Tisiters  is  kept  there,  and  but  very  inadequate  accommodation  is  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  distiagoished  pioneer  Colonel  Damibl  Boom,  (in  honor  of  whom  Boona 
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county  was  named,  and  who  was  tbe  first  white  man  who  erer  made  a 
Bent  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Kentucky))  was  bom  ii 
Bucks  county,  PennsyWania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware  river,  on  the 
11th  of  February,  1731.  Of  his  life,  but  little  is  known  preTious  to  his  eiiiigr^ 
tion  to  Kentucky,  with  the  early  history  of  which  his  name  is,  perhaps,  mor^ 
olosely  identified  than  that  of  any  other  man.  The  only  souroes  to  which  we 
ean  resort  for  information,  is  the  meagre  narrative  dictated  by  himself,  in  his  old 
age,— and  which  is  confined  principafly  to  that  period  of  his  existence  passed  in 
exploring  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky,  and  which,  therefore,  embraces  but  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  his  life ;  and  the  desultory  reminiscences  of  his  early  as- 
sociates in  that  hazardous  enterprise.  This  constitutes  the  sum  total  of  oor 
knowledge  of  the  personal  history  of  this  remarkable  man,  to  whom,  as  the 
founder  of  what  may  without  impropriety  be  called  a  new  empire^  Greece  and 
Rome  would  have  erected  statues  of  honor,  if  not  temples  of  worshi]^. 

It  is  said  that  the  ancestors  of  Daniel  Boone  were  among  the  original  Catho- 
lic settlers  of  Maryland ;  but  of  this  nothing  is  known  wi&  certainty,  nor  is  it, 
perhaps,  important  that  anything  should  be.  He  was  eminently  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortunes ;  a  self  formedman  in  the  truest  sense— whose  own  innate  en- 
ergies and  impulses,  gave  the  moulding  impress  to  his  character.  In  the  years  of 
his  early  boyhood,  his  father  emigrated  first  to  Reading,  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Schuylkill,  and  subsequently  to  one  of  the  valleys  of  south  Yadkin,  in  North 
Carolina,  where  the  subject  of  this  notice  continued  to  reside  until  his  fortieth 
year.  Our  knowledge  of  his  history  during^  this  long  interval,  is  almost  a  per- 
fect blank ;  and  although  we  can  well  imagine  that  he  could  not  have  passed  to 
this  mature  age,  without  developing  many  of  those  remarkable  traits,  by  which 
his  subsequent  career  was  distinguished,  we  are  in  possession  of  no  facts  out  of 
which  to  construct  a  biography  of  this  period  of  his  life.  We  know,  indeed, 
that  from  his  earliest  years  he  was  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  fondness  for 
the  exciting  pleasures  of  the  chase ; — that  he  took  a  boundless  delight*  ii^the 
unrestraint  freedom,  the  wild  grandeur  and  thrilling  solitude  of  those  Tast 
primeval  forests,  where  nature  in  her  solemn  majesty,  unmarred  by  the  improving 
nand  of  man,  speaks  .to  the  impressionable  and  unhacknied  heart  of  the  simple 
woodsman,  in  a  language  unknown  to  the  dweller  in  the  crowded  haunts  of  men. 
But,  in  this  knowledge  of  his  disposition  and  tastes,  is  comprised  almost  all  that 
ean  absolutely  be  said  to  be  known  of  Daniel  Boone,  from  his  childhood  to  his 
fortieth  year. 

In  1767,  the  return  of  Findley  from  his  adventurous  excursion  into  the  unex- 
plored wilds  beyond  the  Cumberland  mountain,  and  the  glowing  accounts  he 
gave  of  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  new  country,  excited  powerfully  the 
curiosity  and  imaginations  of  the  frontier  backwoodsmen  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  ever  on  the  watch  for  adventures ;  and  to  whom  the  lonely  wilderness, 
with  all  its  perils,  presented  attractions  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  close 
confinement  and  enervating  inactivity  of  the  settlements.  To  a  man  of  Boone's 
temperament  and  tastes,  the  scenes  described  by  Findley,  presented  charms  not 
to  be  resisted ;  and,  in  1769,  he  left  his  family  upon  the  Yadkin,  and  in  com- 
pany with  five  others,  of  whom  Findley  was  one,  he  started  to  explore  that 
country  of  which  he  had  heard  so  fovorable  an  account. 

Having  reached  a  stream  of  water  on  the  borders  of  the  present  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, called  Red  river,  they  built  a  cabin  to  shelter  them  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  (for  the  season  had  been  very  rainy),  and  devoted  their  time  to 
hunting  and  the  chase,  killing  immense  quantities  of  game.  Nothing  of  particu- 
lar interest  occurred  until  the  22d  December,  1769,  when  Boone,  in  company 
with  a  man  named  Stuart,  being  out  hunting,  they  were  surprised  and  captured  by 
Indians.  They  remained  with  their  captors  seven  days,  until  having  by  a  rare 
and  powerful  exertion  of  self-control,  snfiering  no  signs  of  impatience  to  escape 
them,  succeeded  in  disarming  the  suspicions  of  the  Indians,  their  escape  was  ef- 
fected without  difficulty.  Through  life,  Boone  was  remarkable  for  cool,  collected 
self-possession,  in  moments  of  most  trying  emergency,  and  on  no  occasion  wan  this 
rare  and  valuable  quality  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  during  the  time  of 
this  captivity.  On  regaining  their  camp,  they  found  it  dismantled  and  deserted. 
The  fate  of  its  inmates  was  never  ascertained,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  is  the  last  and  almost  the  only  glimpse  we  have  of  Findley,  the  first  pioneer. 
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A  few  days  after  this,  they  were  joined  by  Sauire  Boone,  a  brother  of  the  great 
pioneer,  and  another  man,  who  had  followed  them  from  Carolina,  and  accidentally 
stumbled  on  their  camp.  Soon  after  this  accession  to  their  numbers,  Danid 
Boone  and  Stuart,  in  a  second  excursion,  were  again  assailed  by  the  Indians,  and 
Stuart  shot  and  scalped;  Boone  fortunately  escaped.  Their  only  remaining  com* 
panion,  disheartened  by  the  perils  to  which  they  were  continually  exposeid,  re- 
turned to  North  Carolina ;  and  the  two  brothers  were  left  alone  in  the  wilderness, 
separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  white  settlements,  and  destitute  of  every- 
thing but  their  rifles.  Their  ammunition  running  short,  it  was  determined  that 
Squire  Boone  should  return  to  Carolina  for  a  fresh  supply,  while  his  brother  re- 
mained in  charge  of  the  camp.  This  resolution  was  accordingly  carried  into 
effect,  and  Boone  was  left  for  a  considerable  time  to  encounter  or  evade  the  teem- 
ing perils  of  his  hazardous  solitude  alone.  We  should  suppose  that  his  situa- 
tion now  would  have  been  disheartening  and  wretched  in  the  extreme.  He  him- 
self says,  that  for  a  few  days  after  his  brother  left  him,  he  felt  dejected  and 
lonesome,  but  in  a  short  time  his  spirits  recovered  their  wonted  equanimity,  and 
he  roved  through  the  woods  in  every  direction,  killing  abundance  of  game  and 
finding  an  unutterable  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  forest  scenery.  On  the  27th  of  July,  1770,  the  younger  Boone  returned  from 
Carolina  with  the  ammunition,  and  with  a  hardihood  almost  incredible,  the 
brothers  continued  to  ran^e  through  the  country  without  injury  until  March,  1771) 
when  thev  retraced  their  steps  to  North  Carolina.  Boone  had  been  absent 
from  his  &mily  for  near  three  years,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  which  time  he 
had  never  tasted  bread  or  salt,  nor  beheld  the  face  of  a  single  white  man,  with 
the  exception  of  his  brother  and  the  friends  who  had  been  killed. 

We,  of  the  present  day,  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  a 
highly  civilized  state  of  society — lapped  in  the  soft  indolence  of  a  fearless  secu- 
rity^-accustomed  to  shiver  at  every  blast  of  the  winter's  wind,  and  to  tremble  at 
every  noise  the  origin  of  which  is  not  perfectly  understood— can  form  but  an  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  motives  and  influences  which  could  induce  the  early  pioneers 
of  the  west  to  forsake  the  safe  and  peaceful  settlements  of  their  native  States,  and 
brave  the  unknown  perils,  and  undergo  the  dreadful  privations  of  a  savage  and  un- 
reclaimed wilderness.  But,  in  those  hardy  hunters,  with  nerves  of  iron  and  sinews 
of  steel,  accustomed  from  their  earliest  boyhood  to  entire  self-dependence  for  the 
supply  of  every  want,  there  was  generated  a  contempt  of  danger  and  a  love  for 
the  wild  excitement  of  an  adventurous  life,  which  silenced  all  the  suggrestioas  of 
timidity  or  prudence.  It  was  not  merely  a  disregard  of  danger  which  distin- 
guished these  men,  but  an  actual  insensibility  to  those  terrors  which  palsy  the 
nerves  of  men  reared  in  the  peaceful  occupations  of  a  densely  populated  country* 
So  deep  was  this  love  of  adventure,  which  we  attribute  as  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  early  western  hunters,  implanted  in  the  breast  of  Boone,  that 
he  determined  to  sell  his  farm,  and  remove  with  his  family  to  Kentucky. 

Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1771,  having  disposed  of  all  his  prop- 
erty, except  that  which  he  intended  to  carry  with  him  to  his  new  home,  Boone 
and  his  family  took  leave  of  their  friends,  and  commeneed  their  journey  west. 
In  Poweirs  valley,  being  joined  by  five  more  families  and  forty  men,  well  armed, 
they  proceeded  towards  their  destination  with  confidence;  but  when  near  the 
Camberland  mountains,  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  party  of  Indians.  These, 
after  a  severe  engagement,  were  beaten  off  and  compelled  to  retreat ;  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  whites  had  sustained  a  loss  of  six  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Among  the  killed,  was  Boone*s  eldest  son.  This  foretaste  of  the  dangers  which 
awaited  them  in  the  wilderness  they  were  about  to  explore,  so  discouraged  the 
emigrants,  that  they  immediately  retreated  to  the  settlements  on  Clinch  river,  a 
distance  of  forty  miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  Here  they  remained  until  1774. 
During^thts  interval,  Boone  was  employed  b;^  Governor  Dunmore,  of  Vir^nia, 
to  conduct  a  narty  of  surveyors  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
a  distance  of^  eight  hundred  miles.  Of  the  incidents  attending  this  expedition, 
we  have  no  account  whatever.  After  his  return,  he  was  placed  by  Dunmore  in 
eommand  of  three  frontier  stations,  or  garrisons,  and  engaged  in  several  affairs 
with  the  Indians.  At  about  the  same  period,  he  also,  at  the  solicitation  of  sey- 
eral  gentlemen  of  North  Carolina,  attended  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees,  known 
as  the  treaty  of  Wataga,  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands  south  of  the  Kentucky 
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rirer.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  land  purchase,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
Colonel  Richard  Henderson,  that  Boone^s  second  expedition  to  Kentucky  was 
made.  His  business  was  to  mark  out  a  road  for  the  pack  horses  and  waggons 
of  Henderson's  party.  Leaving  his  family  on  Clinch  river,  he  set  out  upon  this 
kasardons  undertaking  at  the  head  of  a  few  men,  in  the  early  part  of  tne  year 
1775y  and  arriTod,  without  any  adventure  worthy  of  note,  on  the  23nd  of  Marehf 
in  the  same  year,  at  a  point  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  spot  where  Boonesborough 
was  afterwards  built.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  Indians,  and  it  was  not  untii 
after  a  severe  contest,  and  loss  on  the  part  of  the  whites  of  four  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  that  they  were  repulsed.  The  attack  was  renewed  the  next  day, 
and  the  whites  sustained  a  loss  of  five  more  of  their  companions.  On  the  first  of 
April,  they  reached  the  southern  bank  of  the  Kentucky  river,  and  began  to  build 
a  fort,  afterwards  known  as  Boonesborough.  On  the  4th,  they  were  again  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians,  and  lost  another  man ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  dangers 
to  which  they  were  continually  exposed,  the  work  was  prosecuted  with  indefaU 
igable  diMgence,  and  on  the  14th  of  the  month  finally  completed.  Boone  instantly 
leturned  to  Clinch  river  for  his  family,  determined  to  remove  them  to  this  new 
and  remote  settlement  at  all  hazards.  This  was  accordingly  efiected  as  soon  as 
•iicamstances  would  permit.  From  this  time,  the  little  garrison  was  exposed  to 
incessant  assaults  from  the  Indians,  who  appeared  to  be  perfectly  infuriated  at  the 
encroachments  of  the  whites,  and  the  formation  of  settlements  in  the  midst  of 
their  old  hunting  grounds ;  and  the  lives  of  the  emi^nts  were  passed  in  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  the  most  appallincr  perils,  which  nothing  but  unquailing 
courage  and  indomitable  firmness  could  have  enabled  them  to  encounter.  They 
did,  however,  breast  this  awful  tempest  of  war,  and  bravely,  and  successfully, 
and  in  defiance  of  all  probability,  the  small  colony  continued  steadily  to  increase 
and  flourish,  until  the  thunder  of  barbarian  hostilities  rolled  gradually  away  to 
the  north,  and  finally  died  in  low  mutterings  on  the  frontiers  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, and  Illinois.  The  summary  nature  of  this  sketch  will  not  admit  of  mora 
than  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  principal  events  in  which  Boone  figured,  in  these 
exciting  times,  during  which  he  stood  the  center  figure,  towering  Rke  a  colossus 
amid  that  hardy  band  of  pioneers,  who  opposed  their  breasts  to  the  shock  of  that 
dreadful  death  struggle,  which  gave  a  yet  more  terrible  significance,  and  a  still 
more  crimson  hue,  to  the  history  of  the  old  dark  and  bloody  ground. 

In  July,  1776,  the  people  at  the  Fort  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  uritation 
and  alarm,  by  an  incident  charac'teristic  of  the  times,  and  which  singularly  illus- 
trates the  habitual  peril  which  environed  the  inhabitants.  Two  young  ladies,  s 
Misa  Boone  and  a  Miss  Calloway,  were  amusing  themselves  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  fort,  when  a  concealed  party  of  Indians  suddenly  rushed  from  the  sur- 
rounding coverts  and  carried  them  away  captives,  llie  screams  of  the  terrified 
ffirls  instantly  aroused  the  inmates  of  the  garrison;  but  the  men  being  generally 
dispersed  in  their  usual  avocations,  Boone  hastily  pursued  with  a  small  party  of 
only  eight  men.  The  little  party,  after  marching  hard  during  the  night,  came  up 
with  the  Indians  early  in  the  next  day,  the  pursuit  having  been  conducted  with 
such  silence  and  celerity  that  the  savages  were  taken  entirely  by  surprise,  and 
having  no  preparations  for  defence,  they  were  routed  almost  instantly,  and  without 
difficulty.  The  young  girls  were  restored  to  their  gratified  parents  without  having 
sustained  the  slightest  injury  or  any  inconvenience  beyond  the  fatigue  of  the 
march  and  a  dreadful  fright.  The  Indians  lost  two  men,  while  Boone's  party  was 
uninjured. 

From  this  time  until  the  15th  of  April,  the  garrison  was  constantly  harassed  by 
flying  parties  of  savages.  They  were  kept  in  continual  anxiety  and  alarm ;  and 
the  most  ordinary  duties  could  only  be  performed  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
**  While  plowing  their  com,  they  were  way-laid  and  shot;  while  hunting,  they 
were  pursued  and  fired  upon;  and  sometimes  a  solitary  Indian  would  creep  up 
near  the  fort  during  the  night,  and  fire  upon  the  first  of  the  garrison  who  appeared 
in  the  morning.**  On  the  15th  of  April,  a  laree  body  of  Indians  invested  the 
fort,  hoping  to  crush  the  settlement  at  a  single  blow ;  but,  destitute  as  they  were 
q£  scaling  ladders,  and  all  the  proper  means  of  reducing  fortified  places,  they 
oould  only  annoy  the  garrison,  and  oestroy  the  property ;  and  being  more  exposed 
than  the  whites,  soon  retired  precipitately.  On  the  4th  of  July  following,  ther 
again  appearai  with  a  force  of  two  hundred  warriors,  and  were  repulsed  wito 
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loM.  A  slKNTt  period  of  trmnqailitj  was  now  allowed  to  the  harassed  and  du^ 
tMss^Ml  garrison ;  but  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  most  serere  calamity  that 
had  yet  befallen  the  infant  settlement.  This  was  the  capture  of  Boone-  and 
twenty-MTen  of  his  men  in  the  month  of  January  1778,  at  the  Blue  Lieks,  whitfaec 
he  had  gone  to  make  salt  for  the  garrison.  He  was  carried  to  the  old  town  of 
Chillieothe,  in  the  present  state  of  Ohio,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  with  Uie 
Indians  until  the  16th  of  the  following  June,  when  he  contriyed  to  make  his 
escape,  and  returned  to  Boonsborough. 

Dwrinff  this  period,  Boone  kept  no  journal,  and  we  are  therefore  uninformed  as 
to  any  of  the  particular  incidents  which  occurred  during  his  eaptivi^.  We  only 
know,  generally,  that,  by  his  equanimity,  his  patience,  his  seeming  cheerful  sub* 
Mission  to  the  fortune  which  had  made  him  a  captire,  and  his  remarkable  skill 
and  ezpertness  as  a  woodsman,  he  succeeded  in  powerfully  exciting  the  admiration 
and  eoncillating  the  good  will  of  his  captors.  In  March,  1778,  he  accompanied 
the  Indians  on  a  visit  to  Detroit,  where  Governor  Hamilton  ofifered  one  hundred 
pounds  for  his  ransom,  but  so  strong  was  the  affection  of  the  Indians  for  theii 
prisoner,  that  it  was  unhesitatingly  refused.  Several  English  gentlemen,  touched 
with  sympathy  for  his  misfortunes,  made  pressing  offers  of  money  and  other 
articles,  but  Boone  steadily  refused  to  receive  b^isfits  which  he  could  nevei 
setom. 

On  his  return  from  Detroit,  he  observed  that  large  numbers  of  warriors  had  as^ 
sembled,  painted  and  equipped  for  an  expedition  against  Boonsborough,  and  his 
anxiety  became  so  great  that  he  determined  to  effect  his  escape  at  every  hazard. 
During  the  whole  of  this  agitating  period,  however,  he  permitted  no  symptom  ef 
anxiety  to  escape;  but  continued  to  hunt  and  shoot  with  the  Indians  as  usuaU 
until  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  June,  when,  making  an  early  start,  he  left  Chil- 
licdthe,  and  shaned  his  course  for  Boonsborough.  This  journey,  exeeeding  a 
distance  of  one  nundred  and  fifty  miles,  he  performed  in  four  days,  during  which 
he  ate  only  one  meal.  He  was  received  at  the  garrison  like  one  risen  from  the 
dead.  His  family  supposing  him  killed,  had  returned  to  North  Carolina ;  and 
hie  men,  apprehending  no  dan^r,  had  permitted  the  defences  of  the  fort  to  &11  to 
decay.  The  danger  was  immment ;  the  enemy  were  hourly  expected,  and  the 
fort  was  in  no  condition  to  reodve  them.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost:  the  gar* 
risen  worked  night  and  day,  and  by  inde&tiffable  diligence,  everything  was  made 
ready  within  ten  days  afier  his  arrival,  for  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  At  this 
time  one  of  his  companions  arrived  from  Chillicotne,  and  reported  that  his  escape 
had  determined  the  Indians  to  delay  the  invasion  for  three  weeks.  The  attack 
was  delayed  so  long  that  Boone,  in  his  turn,  resdved  to  invade  the  Indian  coun* 
try ;  and  accordingly,  at  the  head  of  a  select  company  of  nineteen  men,  he 
mafched  against  the  town  of  Paint  Creek,  on  the  Scioto,  within  four  miles  of 
which  point  he  arrived  without  discovery.  Here  he  encountered  a  party  of  thirty 
warriors,  on  their  march  to  join  the  grrand  army  in  its  expedition  against  Boons- 
borongh.  This  party  he  attacked  and  routed  without  loss  or  injury  to  himself; 
and,  ascertaining  that  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  were  on  their  march  to 
Beonsborouffh,  he  retraced  his  steps  for  that  place  with  all  possible  expedition. 
He  passed  ttie  Indians  on  the  6th  day  of  their  march,  and  on  the  7th  reached  the 
fort.  The  next  day  the  Indians  appeared  in  great  force,  conducted  by  Canadian 
officers  well  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  modem  warfare.  The  British  eolors  were 
displayed  and  the  fort  summoned  to  surrender.  Boone  reauested  two  days  for 
eonsideration,  which  was  granted.  At  the  expiration  of^  this  period,  having 
gathered  in  their  cattle  and  horses,  and  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance, an  answer  was  returned  that  the  fort  would  be  defended  to  the  last.  A 
proposition  was  then  made  to  treat,  and  Boone  and  eight  of  the  garrison,  met 
the  British  and  Indian  offieera,  on  the  plain  in  front  of  the  fort  Here,  after  they 
had  went  through  the  farce  of  pretending  to  treat,  an  effort  was  made  to  detain 
the  Kentuckians  as  prisoners,  lliis  was  frustrated  b^  the  vigilance  and  activity 
ef  the  intended  victims,  who  springing  out  from  the  midst  of  their  savage  foemen, 
ran  to  the  fort  under  a  heavy  fixe  of  rifles,  which  fortunately  wounded  only  one 
ami.  The  attack  instantly  commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  •g'^iDSt  the  picketing, 
and  was  retnmed  with  fatal  accuracy  by  the  garrison.  The  Indians  then  at- 
tempted to  push  a  mine  into  the  fort,  but  their  object  being  discovered  by  the 
qnantity  of  fresh  earth  they  were  compelled  to  throw  into  the  river,  Boene  cot « 
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trench  within  tiio  fort,  in  sach  a  manner  at  to  interteot  their  line  of  approaefat 
and  thus  frostrated  their  design.  After  exhaottin^  all  the  ordinair  artmcee  of 
Indian  warfare,  and  finding  their  nombers  daily  uiinned  bv  the  ^liberate  aad 
fetal  fire  from  the  garrison,  they  raised  the  siege  on  the  ninth  day  after  their  first 
appearance,  and  retorned  home.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  was  two 
men  killed  and  four  wounded.  Of  the  sarages,  twenty-seven  were  killed  and 
many  wonnded,  who,  as  ustial»  were  carried  off.  This  was  the  last  siege  sn^ 
tained  by  Boonsboroogh. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,  Boone  went  to  North  Carolina  for  his  wife  and  family* 
who,  as  already  obsenred,  had  supposed  him  dead,  and  returned  to  their  kindred. 
In  the  summer  of  1780,  he  came  hack  to  Kentucky  with  his  family,  and  settled 
at  Boonsborough.  In  October  of  this  year,  returning  in  company  with  his 
brother  from  the  Blue  Licks,  where  they  had  been  to  make  salt,  they  were  en- 
countered by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  his  brother,  who  had  been  his  faithful  eom* 
panion  through  many  years  of  toil  and  danger,  was  shot  and  scalped  before  his 
eyes.    Boone,  after  a  long  and  close  chase,  finally  eflected  his  escape. 

After  this,  he  was  engaged  in  no  affair  of  particular  interest,  so  tar  as  we  ars 
informed,  until  the  month  of  August,  1783,  a  time  rendered  memorable  by  the 
celebrated  and  disastrous  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks.  A  full  account  of  this  bloody 
and  desperate  conflict,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Nicholas  county,  to  which 
we  refer  the  reader.  On  this  fatal  day,  he  bore  himself  with  distinguished 
gallantnTt  until  the  rout  began,  when,  after  haTing  witnessed  the  death  of  his 
son,  and  many  of  his  dearest  friends,  he  found  himself  almost  surrounded  at  the 
▼eiy  commencement  of  the  retreat.  Several  hundred  Indians  were  between  him 
and  the  ford,  to  which  the  great  mass  of  the  fugitives  were  bending  their  way, 
and  to  which  the  attention  of  the  savages  was  particularly  directed.  Being  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  ground,  he  together  with  a  few  friends,  dashed  into 
the  ravine  which  the  Indians  had  occupied,  but  which  most  of  them  had  now  left 
to  join  in  the  pursuit.  After  sustaining  one  or  two  heayy  fires,  and  bafiAing  one 
or  two  small  parties  who  pursued  him  for  a  short  distance,  he  crossed  the  river 
below  the  ford  by  swimming,  and  returned  by  a  circuitous  route  by  Bryant*s  station. 

Boone  accompanied  General  George  Rogers  Clark,  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Indian  towns,  undertaken  to  avenge  the  disaster  at  the  Blue  Licks ;  but  be- 
vond  the  simple  fact  that  he  did  accompany  this  expedition,  nothing  is  known  of 
his  connection  with  it :  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  afterwards  engaged  in 
any  public  expedition  or  solitary  adventure. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
in  1783,  confirmed  the  title  of  the  former  to  independence,  and  Boone  saw  the 
standard  of  civilisation  and  freedom  securely  planted  in  the  wilderness.  Upon 
the  establishment  of  the  court  of  commissioners  in  1779,  he  had  laid  out  the  chief 
of  his  little  property  to  procure  land  warrants,  and  having  raised  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  paper  money,  with  which  he  intended  to  purchase  them,  on 
his  way  from  Kentucky  to  the  city  of  Richmond,  he  was  robbed  of  the  wh(^ 
and  left  destitute  of  the  means  of  procuring  more.  Unacquainted  with  the  nice- 
ties of  the  law,  the  few  lands  he  was  enabled  afterwards  to  locate,  were,  through 
his  ignorance,  swallowed  up  and  lost  by  better  claims.  Dissatisfied  with  these 
impMiments  to  the  acquisition  of  the  soil,  he  left  Kentucky,  and  in  1795,  he  was 
a  wanderer  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  a  voluntary  subject  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  society  of  his  children,  and 
the  employments  of  the  chase— to  the  latter  especially.  When  age  had  enfeebled 
the  energies  of  his  once  atliletic  frame,  he  would  wander  twice  a  year  into  the 
remotest  wilderness  he  could  reach,  employing  a  companion  whom  he  bound  by 
a  written  contract  to  take  care  of  him,  and  bring  him  home  alive  or  dead.  In 
1816,  he  made  such  an  excursion  to  Fort  Osagey  one  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  place  of  his  residence.  *'  Three  years  thereafter,**  says  Gov.  Morehead,  **a 
patriotic  solicitude  to  preserve  his  portrait,  prompted  a  distinguished  American 
artist  to  visit  him  at  his  dwelling  near  the  Missouri  river,  and  from  him  I  have 
received  the  following  particulars :  He  found  him  in  a  small,  rude  cabin,  indis- 
posed, and  reclining  on  his  bed.  A  slice  from  the  loin  of  a  buck,  twisted  round 
the  rammer  of  his  rifle,  within  reach  of  him  as  he  lay,  was  roasting  before  the 
fire.  Several  other  cabins,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  marked  the 
spot  of  a  dilapidated  station.    They  were  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the 
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Iiioneer.  Here  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  posterity.  His  withered  energies  and 
ocks  of  snow,  indicated  that  the  sources  of  existence  were  nearly  exhausted.** 
He  died  of  fever,  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  in  Flanders,Calloway  county,  Mo., 
in  the  year  1820,  at  the  advanced  age  of  89  years.  The  legislature  of  Missouri  was 
in  session  at  St  Louis  when  the  event  was  announced ;  and  a  resolution  was  imme- 
diately passed,  that,  in  respect  for  his  memory,  the  members  would  wear  the  usual 
badge  of  mourning  for  twenty  days,  and  an  adjournment  was  voted  for  that  day. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Boone  was  illiterate,  and  could  neither 
lead  nor  write,  hut  this  is  an  error.  There  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jo- 
seph B.  Boyd,  of  Maysville,  an  autogrraph  letter  of  the  old  woodsman,  a/oc  timiU 
of  which  is  herewith  published. 

The  following  vigorous  and  eloquent  portrait  of  the  character  of  the  old  pio- 
Bser,  is  extracted  from  Gov.  Morehead's  address,  delivered  at  Boonsborough,  in 
commemoration  of  the  first  settlement  of  Kentucky : 

"  The  life  of  Daniel  Boone  is  a  forcible  example  of  the  powerful  influence 
which  a  single  absorbing^  passion  exerts  over  the  destiny  of  an  individual.  Bom 
with  no  endowments  of  intellect  to  distinguish  him  from  the  crowd  of  ordinary 
men,  and  possessing  no  other  acquirements  than  a  very  common  education 
bestowed,  he  was  enabled,  nevertheless,  to  maintain  through  a  long  and  useful 
career,  a  conspicuous  rank  among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  coteraporaries ; 
and  the  testimonials  of  the  public  grratitude  and  respect  with  which  he  was  hon- 
ored after  his  death,  were  such  as  are  never  awarded  by  an  intelligent  people  to 
the  uttdeservinflT.  •  •  •  *  He  came  originally  to  the  wilderness,  not  to  settle 
and  subdue  it,  but  to  gratify  an  inordinate  passion  for  adventure  and  discovery— 
to  hunt  the  deer  and  buffalo— to  roam  through  the  woods — ^to  admire  the  beauties 
of  nature— in  a  word,  to  enjoy  the  lonely  pastimes  of  a  hunter's  life,  remote  from 
the  society  of  his  fellow  men.  He  had  heard,  with  admiration  and  delight,  Finley's 
description  of  the  country  of  Kentucky,  and  hiffh  as  were  his  expectations,  he  found 
it  a  second  paradise.  Its  lofty  forests — its  noble  rivers — its  picturesque  scenery- 
its  beautiful  valleys— but  al>ove  all,  the  plentifulness  of  '^  beasts  of  every  Amer- 
ican kind" — these  were  the  attractions  that  brou^t  him  to  it.  ♦  ♦  .*  *  * 
He  united,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  of  shrewdness,  caution,  and  cour- 
age, with  uncommon  muscular  strength.  He  was  seldom  taken  by  surprise — he 
never  shrunk  from  danger,  nor  cowered  beneath  the  pressure  of  exposure  and 
fttigoe*  In  every  emergency,  he  was  a  safe  guide  and  a  wise  counsellor,  because 
his  movements  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  and  his  judgment 
and  penetration  were  proverbially  accurate.  Powerless  to  ori^nate  plans  on  a 
large  scale,  no  individual  among  the  pioneers  could  execute  with  more  efficiency 
and  success  the  designs  of  others.  He  took  the  lead  in  no  expedition  against  the 
savages — he  disclos^  no  liberal  and  enlarged  views  of  policy  for  the  protection 
of  the  stations :  and  yet  it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  say,  that  without  him,  in 
all  probability,  the  settlements  could  not  have  been  upheld,  and  the  conquest  of 
Kentucky  might  have  been  reserved  for  the  emigrants  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
•  •  •  •  •  *  Hig  manners  were  simple  and  unobtrusive— exempt  from  the 
radenens  characteristic  of  the  backwoodsman.  In  his  person  there  was  nothing 
lemarkably  striking.  He  was  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and  of  robust  and 
powerful  proportions.  His  countenance  was  mild  and  contemplative — indicating 
a  frame  of  mind  altogether  different  from  the  restlessness  and  activity  that  dis- 
tinguished him.  His  ordinary  habiliments  were  those  of  a  hunter — a  hunting 
shirt  and  moccasins  uniformly  composing  a  part  of  them.  When  he  emigrated  to 
Louisiana,  he  omitted  to  secure  the  title  to  a  princely  estate,  on  the  Missouri, 
because  it  would  have  cost  him  the  trouble  of  a  trip  to  New  Orleans.  He  would 
have  traveled  a  much  greater  distance  to  indulge  his  cherished  propensities  as  an 
adventurer  and  a  hunter.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  a  cabin*  and  perhaps  his 
trusty  rifle  was  the  most  valuable  of  his  chattels. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  has  been  assigned  the  principal  merit  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Kentucky,  and  who  filled  a  large  space  in  the  eyes  of  America  and 
Europe.  Resting  on  the  solid  advantages  of  his  services  to  bis  country,  his  fame 
will  survive,  when  the  achievements  of  men,  greatlj  his  superiors  in  rank  and 
intellect,  will  be  forgotten." 

(For  an  account  of  the  removal  of  the  mortal  remains  of  Boone  and  his  wife  from  Mls- 
soori  to  Kentucky,  and  their  re-interment  at  Frankfort,  see  Frankhn  ocmnty.) 
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BOURBON    COUNTY. 

BouKBON  county  was  formed  in  the  year  1765,  and  is  one  of  the 
nine  organized  by  the  Virginia  legislature  before  Kentucky  be- 
came an  independent  State.  It  was  named  in  compliment  to  the 
Bourbon  family  of  France — a  prince  of  that  family,  then  upon 
the  throne,  having  rendered  the  American  colonies  most  important 
aid,in  men  and  money,in  the  great  struggle  for  independence.  The 
county  is  bounded  north  by  Harrison,  east  by  Montgomer}',  south 
by  Clarke,  and  west  by  Fayette.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  die  gar- 
den of  Kentucky — the  surface  gently  undulating,  the  soil  remar- 
kably rich  and  productive,  based  on  limestone,  with  red  day 
foundation.  Hemp,  com  and  wheat  are  cultivated  in  the  county, 
and  grasses,  generally,  grow  in  great  luxuriance ;  bat  stocK  ap- 
pears to  be  ti^e  staple  article  of  commerce.  Horses,  mules,  cat- 
tle and  hogs,  in  great  numbers,  are  annually  exported*  The 
Baurion  cattle  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty,  or  in  the  fine  quality  of 
their  meat,  by  any  in  the  United  States. 

The  taxable  property  of  Bourbon  in  1846  was  valued  at  $9,- 
475,752 ;  175,017  acres  of  land  in  the  county ;  average  value  per 
acre,  $33,66 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  1,712 ;  number  of  children  between  five  aad  sixteen  yean 
old,  1,470;  population  in  1830,  18,434— in  1840,  14,478. 

Pabis,  the  principal  town  and  county  seat  of  Bourbon,  is  situa- 
ted on  the  turnpike  road  from  Maysville  to  Lexington,  about 
forty-three  miles  from  Frankfort.  It  is  a  neat  and  pleasant 
town,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  business  and  importance : 
Containing  a  handsome  court-house,  with  cupalo  and  clock,  six 
churches — Baptist;  Reformed,  Old  School  rresbyterian.  New 
School  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Methodisti — an  academy  and 
several  private  sdiools,  a  brandi  of  the  northern  bank  of  Ken- 
tucky, three  taverns,  seven  dry  goods  stores,  six  grocery  stores^ 
fifteen  lawyers,  eight  physicians,  three  bagging  factories,  a  large 
flouring,  saw  and  fullmg  mills,  forty  or  fifty  mechanics^  shops, 
and  about  1,500  inhabitants.  Paris  contains  one  newspi^er 
office — ^the  "  Western  Citizen^^ — the  oldest  newspaper,  except  the 
Kentucky  Gazette,  in  the  State.  The  estabiisnment  is  now 
owned  by  Messrs.  Lyle  &  Walker,  but  was  formerly,  for  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  owned  by  Joel  R.  Lylb,  Esq.,  still 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  who  is  among  the  few 
editors  of  Kentucky  who  have  been  able  to  retire  from  the  press 
with  a  handsome  competency. 

The  town  was  established  by  the  Vinginia  legislature  in  1789, 
under  the  name  of  Hopewell,  by  which  it  was  known  for  several 
year^.  It  was  also  called  Bourbonton,  after  the  county  in  which 
it  lies,  but  finally  received  its  present  name  from  the  city  of  Paris 
in  France,  in  the  plenitude  of  good  feeling  which  then  existed 
towards  that  nation. 
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mSRerstmrg  is  sitnated  on  Hinkston,on  the  M aysville  and  Lexing- 
ton road,  eight  miles  from  Paris  and  thirty -eight  from  Maysville: 
Contains  five  hundred  inhabitants,  four  churches — Methodist,  Re- 
formed, Baptist  and  Presbyterian — five  stores,  four  doctors,  two 
taverns,  one  fiouring  mill,  two  saw  mills,  and  a  number  of  me- 
chanics' shops.  Established  in  1817,  and  named  eiiler  the  owner 
of  the  land,  Mr.  Miller.  Cenireville  is  a  small  village  situated  on 
the  road  from  Paris  to  Georgetown,  with  sixty  Inhabitants,  one 
tavern,  two  stores,  one  wool  factory,  and  several  mechanics. 
ClinUmville  lies  nine  miles  south  of  Paris,  and  contains  two 
churches,  one  tavern,  two  stores,  one  doctor,  and  several  mechan- 
ics. Jacksonville  lies  nine  miles  north  west  of  Paris,  with  two 
stores,  two  mechanics,  and  thirty  inhabitants.  North  MiddleUm 
is  a  small  town  in  the  east  part  of  Bourbon,  ten  miles  from  Pa- 
ris, containing  two  churches  and  an  academy,  three  stores,  one 
tavern,  two  doctors,  a  large  number  of  mechanics,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  inhabitants.  RvddeWs  MiUs,  situated  on 
Hinkston  creek,  seven  miles  from  Paris,  contains  two  churches, 
three  stores,  one  tavern,  twelve  mechanics'  shops,  and  one  hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

The  lands  in  Bourbon  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  being 
all  enclosed,  and  the  woodland  well  set  in  grass.  The  soil  of 
the  "  Caneridge  lands"  is  of  a  reddish  color,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  more  durable  than  the  black  loam,  and  not  so  easily  af- 
fected either  by  a  dry  or  wet  season.  Primitive  limestone,  with- 
out any  apparent  organic  remains,  occurs  in  this  section  of  the 
county  in  huge  masses. 

The  only  salt  spring  in  the  county  is  on  the  farm  of  Joseph 
Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  Caneridge  neighborhood.  It  was  formerly 
worked,  and  is  said  to  be  more  strongly  impregnated  than  the 

waters  of  the  Blue  Licks.  Sul- 
phur and  chalybeate  springs 
are  common  in  the  county. 
Lead  ore  is  occasionally  found 
in  small  quantities,  as  also  an 
inferior  species  of  iron  ore. 

The  line  JSl  B,  in  the  annexed  draw- 
ingr,  represents  an  ancient  ditch 
across  a  narrow  neck  of  land  inter- 
cepted in  a  hend  of  Stoner,  ahont 
one  and  a  fourth  miles  below  Paris. 
The  peninsula  thus  cut  off  by  the 
ditch,  embraces  an  area  of  about  fif^ 
acres.  The  figures  1  and  2  represent 
mounds  of  earth.  The  first  is  situated 
on  the  lowest  bench  of  the  bottom 
land,  and  the  other  is  on  the  top  of 
1^,  the  cliff.  The  mound  in  the  bottom 
has  been  opened,  and  human  bones 
were  discovered  therein.  An  old* 
settler  of  the  county  has  informed 
me,  that  a  well  defined  cause-way^ 
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or  smaller  ditch,  was  perceptible  at  the  period  of  the  first  settlement  in  the 
county,  which  eztendeo  from  this  ditch  one  and  a  half  miles  west  to  another 
large  monnd,  on  an  elevated  piece  of  ground.  This  latter  monnd  is  one  of  a 
range  or  chain  of  mounds,  that  extend  quite  across  the  county,  in  a  north-west  by 
west  direction,  than  which,  for  telegraphic  purposes,  their  position  could  hardly 
hare  been  better  selected  by  the  most  skillful  engineer.  Indeed,  it  is  conjectured 
by  some,  that  beacons  were  sometimes  kindled  on  their  summits,  as  coals  have 
been  found  just  below  the  surface,  and  occasionally,  human  bones,  stone  hatchets, 
speara,  arrow  points  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  ware. 


This  draft  represents  an  ancient  circular  fortification  with  embrasures  at  the 
cardinal  points,  near  the  junction  of  Stoner^s  and  Hinkston's  forks  of  Licking, 
six  miles  north  of  Paris,  near  to  which  is  the  village  of  Ruddell's  mills,  formerly 
called  Ruddell*s  station.  No  tradition  points  to  the  period  when,  or  by  whom 
this  entrenchment  was  made ;  but  being  situated  upon  low  ground,  subiect  to 
overflow,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  has  been  constructed  within  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years ;  for  it  it  had  been  formed  anterior  to  this  period,  all  ves- 
tiges of  its  configuration  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  con- 
fluent waters. 

Three  miles  further  up  Hinkston^s  fork,  there  is  a  similar  fortification,  with  the 
addition  of  two  mounds ;  one  within,  and  the  other  without  the  circle.  Stone 
axes,  hatchets,  chisels,  dirks,  spear  and  arrow  points  of  flint,  also  a  hatchet  of 
iron,  very  much  corroded  with  rust,  hsYc  been  found  here. 

On  all  of  the  principal  water  courses  in  the  county,  Indian  graves  are  to  be 
found,  sometimes  single,  but  most  frequently,  several  grouped  together.  Single 
graves  are  usually  indicated  by  broad  flat  stones,  set  in  the  ground  edgewise 
aronnd  the  skeleton ;  but  where  a  number  have  been  deposited  together,  rude  stone 
walls  were  erected  around  them,  and  these  having  fallen  inwards,  the  rocks  re> 
tain  a  vertical  position,  sometimes  resembling  a  rough  pavement.  Many  of  these 
piles  appear  to  be  in  various  stages  of  decomposition,  according  to  the  lapse  of 
time  they  have  been  thus  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements.  From  the  de- 
liberate care  that  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  their  dead,  and  other  indi- 
cations, it  is  manifest  that  at  no  very  remote  period,  the  territory  of  Bourbon 
had  a  natbe  Indian  population.  In  proof  of  this,  the  vestiges  of  a  large  Indian 
town  are  still  perceptible  near  where  Pretty-run  empties  into  Strode's  creek,  on  the 
farm  of  Peter  Hedge.  The  centre  of  the  site  is  distinguished  by  three  small 
mounds  ranged  in  a  line ;  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  remains  of  double 
TOWS  of  lodges  or  huts ;  and  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  rods  to  the 
eastward,  on  a  blafi'  of  Stoner,  was  their  regular  burial  ground.  At  the  western 
extiemity  of  the  village,  on  a  slight  elevation  of  black  earth  or  mould,  the  bones 
of  almost  every  species  of  wild  animal  are  to  be  found,  those  of  the  buffalo,  the 
beer  and  the  deer  being  the  most  common. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this,  on  a  similar  elevation,  is  where  either  the  funeral 
,pyie  er  the  stakcf  for  the  purpose  of  torturing  prisoners  was  erected,  as  it  is  at  the 
spot  that  coals,  ashes  and  calcined  human  bones  have  been  found ;  sad  vestiges 
oif  their  cruel  orgies.  A  variety  of  ornaments,  such  as  bears*  tusks  and  claws  with 
holes  drilled  through  them,  stone  medals,  shells,  etc.;  fragments  of  vases  with 
handles,  stone  axes,  and  implements  of  warfare,  have  been  found  in  profusion. 
The  growth  of  the  timber  on  the  site,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  fixes  within 
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iMSonable  oertainty  the  period,  when  the  Tillage  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  Thia 
timber  is  of  the  same  Tarieties  with  that  of  the  primitiTe  stock  on  the  hilla,  with 
this  singular  differenoe,  that  the  former  invariably  grew  two  or  three  trees  from 
the  same  roots,  and  when  a  portion  of  them  were  cut  down  by  the  present  owner, 
ihey  exhibited  the  unifocm  age  of  mnetf  years,  counting  the  annulations.  The 
onrrent  sapposition  is  this,  that  the  original  powth  was  cat  down  by  the  inhabi- 
tanta  of  the  village,  and  after  they  made  their  eut,  that  two.  or  three  sprouts  had 
sprung  up  from  the  still  living  roots,  among  the  ruined  wigwams,  and  thus  ex- 
hibiting  a  ootemporaneous  ^wth  at  the  present  day.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  evident  that  this  aborigmal  town  had  a  tragic  end.  In  every  direction  the 
bones  and  teeth  of  its  unfortunate  inhabitants,  corresponding  to  ev^  age,  have 
been  discovered  inst  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  sometimes  lyHig  across  eadi 
other  within  the  foundation  of  their  huts,  but  most  numerously  in  the  bottom  below 
the  site  of  the  town,  whither  perhaps  the  tide  of  battle  Tolled,  and  the  devoted  in- 
habitants met  their  fate  at  the  hands  of  some  hostile  band. 

In  excavating  a  place  for  a  building  in  this  town  a  few  years  since,  two  or 
three  large  bones  were  found  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface,  in  a  fissure  between 
two  roclu.  They  were  not  as  large  as  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  but  were 
larger  than  those  of  any  known  species  of  living  animal  of  this  continent. 

Five  miles  below  Paris,  on  Stoner,  a  cave  has  been  recently  discovered,  con- 
taining a  number  of  skeletons  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  crania  is  of 
Indian  conformation,  and  one  of  them  appears  to  have  been  pierced  by  a  rifle  balL 
It  is  hig[hly  probable  that  these  are  the  r^ics  of  some  of  the  hostile  Indians  that 
were  killed  in  the  sieffe  of  Hinkston's  station,  a  few  miles  below,  as  it  is  well 
remembered  the  same  band  of  British  and  Indians  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  cave  after  the  reduction  of  Hinkston's  station,  while  on  their  march  to  attack 
A&rtin's  station,  which  was  located  on  Stoner,  about  three  miles  below  Paris. 

At  a  period  when  there  were  but  few  settlers  in  the  county,  a  band  of  Indians, 
numbermg  about  twen^,  ventured  into  it,  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  horses.  A 
party  of  a  dozen  hunt^s  followed  their  trail,  and  overtook  them  on  Stoner,  a  few 
miles  above  Paris,  and  fired  a  volley  of  rifle  balls  into  their  camp,  which  killed 
one  of  their  number  and  wounded  two  or  three  more.  The  Indians  then  fled ;  but 
after  a  short  interval,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  they  came  back,  and  fired  in 
turn  upon  the  hunters  while  they  were  engaged  in  securing  their  stolen  horses. 
Both  parties  then  took  trees,  and  the  fi?ht  was  continued  obstinately  for  a  long 
time.  Finally  the  ammunition  of  the  whites  failed,  and  being  nearly  all  wounded, 
they  were  obueed  to  leave  the  Indians  masters  of  the  field.  In  this  skirmish, 
which  was  the  last  that  took  place  in  Bourbon,  it  was  supposed  the  Indians  lost 
half  their  number  in  kilted  and  wounded.  The  hunters  lost  but  one  killed,  (Frank 
Hickman,  it  is  believed  was  his  name),  whose  skeleton  was  afterwards  identified 
by  the  initials  on  his  knee  buckles. 

In  June,  1780,  Martin's  station,  in  this  county,  was  captured  by  a  large  body 
of  Canadians  and  Indians,  under  Colonel  Byrd,  an  officer  of  the  British  army. 
For  the  particulars  of  the  expedition,  and  the  capture  of  Ruddell's  and  Martin's 
stations,  see  Harrison  county. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  of  April,  1787,  the  house  of  a  widow,  named  Shanks, 
on  Cooper's  run,  in  this  county,  became  the  scene  of  an  adventure  of  thrilling 
interest.  She  occupied  what  is  generally  called  a  double  cabin,  in  a  lonely  part 
of  the  county,  one  room  of  which  was  tenanted  by  the  old  lady  herself,  together 
with  two  grown  sons,  and  a  widowed  daughter,  at  that  time  suckling  an  infant, 
while  the  other  was  occupied  by  two  unmarried  daughters  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  together  with  a  little  girl  not  more  than  half  grown.  The  hour  was 
11  o'clock  at  night.  One  of  the  unmarried  daughters  was  still  busily  engaged 
at  the  loom,  but  the  other  members  of  the  family,  with  the  exception  of  one  of 
the  sons,  had  retired  to  rest.  Some  symptoms  of  an  alarming  nature  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  young  man  fer  an  hour  before  anything  of  a  decided  character 
took  place. 

The  cry  of  owls  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  wood,  answering  each  other  in 
rather  an  unusual  manner.  The  horses,  which  were  enclosed  as  usual  in  a  pound 
near  the  house,  were  more  than  commonly  excited,  and  by  repeated  snorting  and 
galloping,  announced  the  presence  of  some  object  of  terror,  llie  youi^  man  was 
often  upon  the  point  of  awakening  his  brother,  but  was  as  often  restrained  by  ths 
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fear  of  inonrring  ridionle  and  the  reproach  of  timid  itj,  at  that  time  an  unpar- 
donable blemish  in  the  character  of  a  Kentackian.  At  length  hasty  steps  were 
heard  in  the  jard,  and  quickly  afterwards,  sereral  loud  knocks  at  the  door,  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  exclamation,  "  who  keeps  house  ?  **  in  rery  food  English. 
The  young  man,  supposing  from  the  language,  that  some  benighted  settlers  were 
at  the  door,  hastily  arose,  and  was  advancing  to  withdraw  the  bar  which  secured 
it,  when  his  mother^  who  had  long  lired  upon  the  frontiers,  and  had  probabhr 
detected  the  Indian  tone  in  the  demand  for  admission*  instantly  sprung  out  of  bed, 
and  ordered  her  son  not  to  admit  tbera,  declaring  that  they  were  Indians. 
She  instantly  awakened  her  other  son,  and  the  two  young  men  seiaing  their 

funs,  which  were  always  charged,  prepared  to  repel  the  enemy.  The  Indians 
nding  it  impossible  to  enter  uinier  their  assumed  characters,  began  to  thunder  at 
the  door  with  great  Tiolence,  but  a  single  shot  from  a  loop  hole,  compelled  them 
to  shift  the  attack  to  some  less  exposed  point;  and,  unfortunately,  they  dtscorered 
the  door  of  the  other  cabin,  which  contained  the  three  daughters.  The  rifles  of 
the  brothers  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  point,  and  by  means  of  seT^ml 
rails  taken  from  the  yard  fence,  the  door  was  forced  from  its  hinges,  and  the  three 
girls  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  sayages.  One  was  instantly  secured,  but  the  eldest 
aefended  herself  desperately  with  a  knife  which  she  had  been  using  at  the  loom, 
and  stabbed  one  of  the  Indians  to  the  heart,  before  she  was  tomahawked. 

In  the  meantime  the  little  girl,  who  had  been  overlooked  by  the  enemjr  in  their 
eagerness  to  secure  the  others,  ran  out  into  the  yard,  and  might  have  efl^ted  her 
escape,  had  she  taken  advantage  of  the  darkness  and  fled,  but  instead  of  that  the 
terrined  little  creature  ran  around  the  house  wringing  her  hands,  and  crying  out 
that  her  sisters  were  killed.  The  brothers,  unable  to  hear  her  cries,  without 
risking  every  thing  for  her  rescue,  rushed  to  the  door  and  were  preparing  to  sally 
out  to  ner  assistance,  when  their  mother  threw  herself  before  them  and  calmly 
declared  that  the  child  must  be  abandoned  to  its  fate ;  that  the  sally  would  sac- 
rifice the  lives  of  all  the  rest  without  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  little  girl.  Just 
then  tlie  child  uttered  a  loud  scream,  follow^  by  a  few  faint  moans,  and  all  was 
again  silent.  Presently  the  crackling  of  flames  was  heard,  accompanied  hj  a 
triumphant  yell  from  the  Indians,  announcing  that  they  had  set  fire  to  that  division 
of  the  house  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  daughters,  and  of  which  they  held 
undisputed  possession. 

The  fire  was  quickly  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  abandon  it,  or  perish  in  the  flames.  In  the  one  case  there  was  a 
possibility  that  some  might  escape;  in  the  other,  their  fate  would  be  equally 
certain  and  terrible.  The  rapid  approach  of  the  flames  cut  short  their  momentaiy 
suspense.  The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  old  lady,  supported  by  her  eldest 
•on,  attempted  to  cross  the  fence  at  one  point,  while  her  daughter  carrying  her 
diild  in  her  arms,  and  attended  by  the  younger  of  the  brothers,  ran  in  a  different 
direction.  The  blazing  roof  shed  a  light  over  the  ^ard  but  little  inferior  to  that 
of  day,  and  the  savages  were  distinctly  seen  awaiting  the  approach  of  their  vic- 
tims. The  old  lady  was  permitted  to  reach  the  stile  unmolested,  but  in  the  act 
of  crossing,  received  several  balls  in  her  breast,  and  fell  dead.  Her  son,  provi- 
deotially,  remained  unhurt,  and  by  extraordinary  agility,  effected  his  escape. 

The  other  party  succeeded  also  in  reaching  the  fence  unhurt,  but  in  the  act  of 
crossing,  were  vigorously  assailed  by  severu  Indians,  who  throwing  down  their 
guns,  rushed  upon  them  with  their  tomahawks.  The  young  man  defended  his 
sister  gallantly,  firing  upon  the  enemy  as  they  approached,  and  then  wielding  the 
butt  of  his  rifle  with  a  fury  that  drew  their  whole  attention  upon  himself,  and 
gave  his  sister  an  opportunity  of  effecting  her  escape.  He  quicxly  fell,  however, 
uiider  the  tomahawks  of  his  enemies,  and  was  found  at  day-light,  scalped  and 
mangled  in  a  shocking  manner.  Of  the  whole  family,  consisting  of  eight  persons, 
when  the  attack  commenced,  only  three  escaped.  Four  were  killed  upon  the  spot, 
and  one  (the  second  daughter)  carried  off*  as  a  prisoner. 

The  neighborhood  was  quickly  alarmed,  and  by  daylight  about  thirty  men  were 
assembled  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Edwards.    A  light  snow  had  fallen 


during  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  and  the  Indian  trail  could  be  pursued  at  a  gal- 
U».  It  led  directly  into  the  mountainous  country  bordering  upon  Licking,  and 
afforded  evidences  of  great  hurry  and  precipitation  on  the  part  of  the  fuffitives* 

whites,  and  a 
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I  of  great  hurry  and  precipitation  on  the  {mrt  of  the  fuffiti 
Unfortunately,  a  hound  had  been  permitted  to  accompany  the  whites,  and  as  the 
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tnU  became  fresh  and  the  ecent  wann,  she  followed  it  with  eagerness,  baying 
loudly  and  giTing  the  alarm  to  the  Indians.  The  consequences  of  this  impru- 
dence were  soon  displayed.  The  enemy  finding  the  pursuit  keen,  and  perceiving 
that  the  strength  of  the  prisoner  began  to  fail,  instantly  sunk  their  tomahawks  in 
her  head,  and  left  her,  still  warm  and  bleeding,  upon  the  snow. 

As  the  whites  came  up,  she  retained  strength  enough  to  wave  her  hands  In 
token  of  recognition,  and  appeared  desirous  ofgiving  them  some  information  with 
regard  to  the  enemy,  but  her  strength  was  too  far  gone.  Her  brother  sprung  from 
his  horse  and  knelt  by  her  side,  endesYoring  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  but  in 
vain.  She  gave  him  her  hand,  muttered  some  inarticulate  words,  and  expired 
within  two  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  the  party.  The  pursuit  was  renewed  with 
additional  ardor,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the  enemy  was  within  view.  Thej  had 
taken  possession  of  a  steep  narrow  ridge,  and  seemed  desirous  of  magnifying 
their  numbers  in  the  eyes  of  the  whites,  as  the^  ran  rapidly  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  maintained  a  steady  yell  in  their  most  appalhng  tones.  The  pursuers,  how- 
ever, were  too  experienced  to  be  deceived  by  so  common  an  artince,  and  being 
satisfied  that  the  number  of  the  enemy  must  be  inferior  to  their  own,  they  dis- 
mounted, tied  their  horses,  and  flanking  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enclose  the 
enemy,  ascended  the  ridge  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
shelter  of  their  persons. 

The  firing  quickly  commenced,  and  now  for  the  first  time  they  discovered  that 
only  two  Indians  were  opposed  to  them.  They  had  Toluntarily  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  the  safety  of  the  main  body,  and  had  succeeded  in  delaying  pursuit 
until  their  friends  could  reach  the  mountains.  One  of  them  was  instantly  shot 
dead,  and  the  other  was  badly  wounded,  as  was  erident  from  the  blood  upon  his 
blanket,  as  well  as  that  which  filled  his  tracks  in  the  snow  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  pursuit  was  recommenced,  and  urged  keenly  until  night,  when  the 
trail  entered  a  running  stream  and  was  lost.  On  the  following  morning  the  snow 
had  melted,  and  every  trace  of  the  enem^  was  obliterated.  This  affair  must  be 
regarded  as  highly  honorable  to  the  skill,  address,  and  activity  of  the  Indians, 
aiM  the  self  devouon  of  the  rear  guard  is  a  lively  instance  of  that  Djjaffnanimity 
of  which  they  are  at  times  capable,  and  which  is  more  remarkable  in  them,  from 
the  extreme  caution,  and  tender  regard  for  their  own  lives,  which  usually  distin- 
guishes their  warriors. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  melancholy  affair,  a  very  remarkable  incident  occurred 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  One  morning,  about  sunrise,  a  young  man  of  wild 
and  savage  appearance  suddenly  arose  from  a  cluster  of  bushes  in  front  of  a  cabin, 
and  hailed  the  house  in  a  barbarous  dialect,  which  seemed  neither  exactly  Indian 
nor  English,  but  a  collection  of  shreds  and  patches,  from  which  the  graces  of 
both  were  carefully  excluded.  His  skin  had  evidently  once  been  white — although 
now  grievously  tanned  by  constant  exposure  to  the  weather.  His  dress  in  every 
.  respect  was  that  of  an  Indian,  as  were  his  gestures,  tones,  and  equipments,  and 
his  age  could  not  be  supposed  to  exceed  twenty  years.  He  talked  volubly  but 
uncouthly,  placed  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  gestured  yehemenUy,  and  seemed 
very  earnestly  bent  upon  communicating  something.  He  was  invited  to  enter  the 
cabin,  and  the  neighbors  quickly  collected  around  him. 

He  appeared  involuntarily  to  shrink  from  contact  with  them ;  his  eyes  rolled 
rapidly  around  with  a  distrustful  expression  from  one  to  the  other,  and  his  whole 
,  manner  was  that  of  a  wild  animal,  just  caught,  and  shrinking  from  the  touch  of 
.  its  captors.  As  several  present  understood  the  Indian  tongue,  they  at  length 
gathered  the  following  circumstances,  as  accurately  as  they  could  be  translate, 
out  of  a  language  which  seemed  to  be  an  **  omnium  gatherum*'  of  all  that  was 
mongrel,  uncouth,  and  barbarous.  He  said  that  he  had  been  taken  by  the  In- 
dians, when  a  child,  but  could  neither  recollect  his  name,  nor  the  country  of  his 
birth.  That  he  had  been  adopted  by  an  Indian  warrior,  who  brought  him  up  with 
his  other  sons,  without  making  the  slightest  difference  between  them,  and  that 
under  his  father's  roof  he  had  lived  happily  until  within  the  last  month. 

A  few  weeks  before  that  time,  his  father,  accompanied  by  himself  and  a  younger 
brother,  had  hunted  for  some  time  upon  the  waters  of  the  Miami,  about  forty 
jmiles  from  the  spot  where  Cincinnati  now  stands,  and  after  all  their  meat,  skins, 
.&c.,  had  been  properly  secured,  the  old  man  determined  to  gratify  his  children  by 
takijug  them  upon  a  war  expedition  to  Kentucky.    They  accordingly  built  a  bark 
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canoe,  in  which  thej  crotsed  the  Ohio  near  the  month  of  Lidding,  and  hafing 
:buri6d  it,  so  as  to  secure  it  £rom  the  action  of  the  son,  they  adTanced  into  the 
.coontiy  and  encamped  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  lirer.  Here  thair 
'lather  was  alarmed  b^  hearing  an  owl  cij  in  a  peenliar  tone,  which  he  deolaMd 
boded  death  or  captivity  to  themseWes,  if  thej  oonttnaed  their  expedition;  nad 
announced  his  intention  of  returning  without  delay  to  the  river. 

"Both  of  his  sons  vehemently  opposed  this  resolution,  and  at  length  prarailed 
npon  the  old  man  to  disregard  the  owl's  warning,  and  conduct  them,  as  be  had 
, promised,  against  the  frontiers  of  Kentucky.  The  party  then  composed  them- 
selves to  sleep,  but  were  quickly  awakened  hj  their  father,  who  had  again  been 
warned  in  a  dream  that  death  awaited  them  in  Kentucky,  and  again  beeoogfat 
bis  children  to  release  him  from  his  promise,  and  lose  no  tinw  in  returning  hooie. 
Again  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  disregard  the  warning,  and  persevere  in  tke 
march.  He  consented  to  gratify  them,  but  deelared  he  would  not  remain  a  wax^ 
ment  longer  in  the  camp  which  they  now  oeeupied,  and  aeoordingly  th^  left  it 
immediately,  and  marched  on  through  the  night,  directing  their  course  towards 
Bourbon  county. 

In  the  evening  they  approached  a  house,  that  which  he  had  hailed,  and  in  whieb 
he  was  now  speaking.  .Suddenly,  the  desire  of  rejoining  his  people  occupied  bis 
mind  so  strongly  as  to  exclude  every  other  idea,  and  seiaing  the  first  fayorable 
opportunity,  he  had  concealed  himself  in  the  bushes,  and  neglected  to  reply  to  all 
the  signals  which  bad  been  concerted  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  their  par^ 
when  scattered.  This  account  appeared  so  extraordinary,  and  the  young  man^ 
appearance  was  so  wild  and  suspicious,  that  many  of  the  neighbors  suspected 
bun  of  treachery,  and  thought  that  he  should  be  arrested  as  a  spy.  Others  op- 
posed this  resolution,  and  gave  full  credit  to  his  narrative.  In  order  to  satisfy 
themselves,  however,  they  insisted  upon  his  instantly  conducting  them  to  the  spot 
where  the  canoe  had  been  buried.  To  this  the  young  man  objected  most  vehe- 
mently, declaring,  that  although  he  had  deserted  his  father  and  brother,  yet  he 
would  not  betray  them. 

These  feelings  were  too  delicate  to  meet  with  much  sympathy  from  the  rode 
borderers  who  surrounded  him,  and  he  was  given  to  understand  that  nothing  short 
of  conducting  them  to  the  point  of  embaroation,  would  be  accepted  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  sincerity.  With  obvious  reluctance  be  at  length  complied.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  men  were  ouickly  assembled,  mounted  upon  good  horses,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  deserter,  they  moved  rapidly  towards  the  mouth  of 
Licking.  On  the  road,  the  young  man  informed  them  that  he  would  first  conduct 
them  to  the  spot  where  they  had  encamped  when  the  scream  of  the  owl  alarmed 
his  father,  and  where  an  iron  kettle  had  been  left  concealed  in  a  hollow  tree.  He 
was  probably  induced  to  do  this  from  the  hope  of  delaying  the  pursuit  so  long  as 
to  anord  his  friends  an  opportunity  of  crossing  the  river  in  safety. 

But  if  such  was  his  intention,  no  measure  could  have  been  more  unfortunate. 
The  whites  approached  the  encampment  in  deep  silence,  and  quickly  perceived  two 
Indians,  an  old  man  and  a  boy,  seated  by  a  fire,  and  busily  employed  in  cooking 
some  venison.  The  deserter  became  much  agitated  at  the  sight  of  them,  and  so 
earnestly  implored  his  countrymen  not  to  kill  them,  that  it  was  agreed  to 
surround  the  encampment,  and  endeavor  to  secure  them  as  prisoners.  This 
was  accordingly  attempted,  but  so  desperate  was  the  resistance  of  the  Indians, 
and  so  determined  were  their  efforts  to  escape,  that  the  whites  were  compelled  to 
fire  upon  them,  and  the  old  man  fell  mortally  wounded,  while  the  boy,  by  an  in- 
credible display  of  address  and  activity,  was  enabled  to  escape,  xhe  deserter 
beheld  his  father  fall,  and  throwing  himself  from  his  horse,  he  ran  up  to  the  spot 
where  the  old  man  lay,  bleeding  but  still  sensible,  and  falling  upon  his  body,  oe- 
8ou£ht  his  forgiveness  for  bein^.the  unwilling  cause  of  his  deam,  and  wept  bitterly. 

His  father  evidently  recogniz^  him,  and  gave  him  his  hand,  but  almost  in- 
stantly afterwards  expired.  The  white  men  now  called  upon  him  to  conduct 
them  at  a  gallop  to  the  spot  where  the  canoe  was  buried,  expecting  to  reach  it 
before  the  Indian  boy,  and  intercept  him.  The  deserter  in  vain  implored  them  to 
compassionate  his  feelings.  He  urged  that  he  had  already  sufficiently  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  his  former  assertions,  at  the  expense  of  his  father's  life,  and 
earnestly  entreated  them  to  permit  his  younger  brother  to  escape.  His  compan- 
ions, however,  were  inexomble.    Nothing  out  the  blood  of  the  young  Indian 
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would  satiaff  them,  md  die  deserter  was  again  compelled  to  act  as  a  guide. 
Within  two  hours  thej  reached  the  designated  spot.  The  canoe  was  still  there, 
and  no  track  could  be  seen  upon  the  sand,  so  that  it  was  evident  that  their  victim 
had  not  yet  arrived. 

Hastily  dismounting,  they  tied  their  horses  and  concealed  themselves  within 
close  rifle  shot  of  the  canoe.  Within  ten  minutes  after  their  arrival,  the  Indian 
appeared  in  sight,  walking  swiftly  towards  them.  He  went  straight  to  the  spot 
where  the  canoe  had  been  buried,  and  was  in  the  act  of  digging  it  up,  when  he 
reeeived  a  dozen  balls  through  his  body,  and  leaping  high  into  the  air,  fell  dead 
upon  the  sand.  He  was  instantly  scalped  and  buried  where  he  fell,  without 
having  seen  his  brother,  and  probably  without  having  known  the  treachery  by 
which  he  and  his  father  had  lost  their  lives.  The  deserter  remained  but  a  short 
time  in  Bourbon,  and  never  regained  his  tranquility  of  mind.  He  shortly  afler- 
wards  disappeared,  but  whether  to  seek  his  relations  in  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania, 
or  whether  disgusted  by  the  ferocity  of  the  whites,  he  returned  to  the  Indians, 
has  never  yet  ^n  known.  He  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.* 
CAPTAIN  GARRARD'S  TROOP. 

We  copy  the  *'  Muster  roll  of  a  troop  of  volunteer  state  dragoons,  for  twelve 
months,  under  command  of  Captain  William  Garrard,  of  Major  James  Y.  BalPs 
squadron,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  from  date  of  the  last  muster  (Octo- 
ber 31,  1813),  to  the  Slftt  December,  1812,  inclusive,'*  with  the  remarks  appended 
to  each  name.  The  roll  is  certified  as  correct,  and  the  remarks  as  **accurate 
and  just,**  by  the  officers.  The  roll  will  awaken  old  reminiscences,  and  will  be 
examined  by  many  of  our  readers  with  great  interest. 


OFFICERS. 


William  Garrard,  Captain,  froit  bitten. 
Kdmnml  Baaye,  lit  Lieut  do.  ind  wounded. 
David  M.  Hickman,  2d  do.,  wounded. 
Thos.  H.  McClanahan,  Comet,  fro«t  bitten. 
Chas.  8.Clarkion,Ut  Serg't,  ack  on  furlough. 
William  Barton,  3d    do.,  do. 

John  Clark,        3d    do.,  died  Nov.  15, 1812. 
Benj. W.  £dwards,4th  do.,  Serg't  Major. 


James  Benson,  lat  Corporal,  sick  on  fuzkmgh. 
Wm.  Walton,  2ad    do.,  frost  bitten. 
Jesse  Todd,       3d     do.,  sick,  absent 
Jno. S. Bristow, 4th    do.,  frostbitten. 
Joseph  McConnell,  Fanier,  wounded  Dec.  18. 
Ephraim  Wilson,  Trumpeter,  frost  bitten. 
William  Daviss,  Saddler,  do.,  le- 

signed  Nov.  20. 


PRIVATES. 


John  Pinch,  frost  bitten,  appointed  Sergeant 

William  Boieer,  present  fit  for  duty. 

David  B.  Langhoro,  frost  bitten. 

John  Wynne,  sick,  absent 

William  Mountjoy,  frost  bitten. 

Samuel  Henderson,        do. 

Henry  Wilson,  wounded  Dec.  18th,  1812. 

William  Jones,  sick  on  furlough. 

John  Terrill,    firost  bitten. 

Walter  Woodyaid,  do. 

Moses  Richardson,  do.,  wounded  I8th  Dec. 

Jacob  Shy,  firost  bitten. 

Lewis  Duncan,  sick  on  furlough. 

Robert  Thomas,  frost  bitten. 

Jacob  Counts,  absent  on  furlough. 

John  Snoody,  firost  bitten. 

Thomas  Bedford,  killed  in  action  18th  Dec 

James  Finch,  fiost  bitten  and  sick. 

Walker  Thornton,  present  fit  for  duty. 

Thomas  Eastin,  wounded  on  the  18di  Dec 

Gerrard  Robinson,  sick  on  furlough. 

William  M.  Baylor,  firost  bitten. 

Alexander  Scott,        do. 

William  Scott,  do.,  wounded  Dec  18. 

James  Clark  da,  sick. 

Roger  P.  West,  burnt  by  the  explosion  of 

powder. 
Frederick  Loring,  frostbitten. 
Thomas  Barton,  do. 


Samuel  J.  Caldwell,  frost  bitten  and  sick. 


John  Baseman, 
Jesse  Bowlden, 
John  Funston, 
James  Johnston, 
John  Layson, 
Will.B.Northcutt, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Jonathan  Clinkenbeard,  da 

Thomas  Webster,  wounded  on  the  ISthDec* 

Abel  C.  Pepper,  frost  bitten  and  sick. 

Beverly  Brown,  killed  in  action  18th  Dec 

Edward  Waller,  fit  for  duty. 

Gustevus  E.  Edwards,  wounded,  fiost  bitten. 

Stephen  Barton,  da  do. 

Stephen  Bedford,  da 

John  M.  Robinson,  da 

Jacob  Sharrer,  sick  on  furlough. 

Isaac  Sanders,  rejoined  20th  November. 

James  Brown,  mat  bitten. 

Henry  Towles,  sick  on  furlough. 

John  Metcalfe,  frost  bitten. 

Stephen  Owen,        do. 

James  Conn,  sick  on  furlough. 

Jacob  Thomas,  fitMt  bitten. 

William  AUentharp,  not  yet  joined  the  troop. 

Nathaniel  Hill,  da 

Strother  J.  Hawking  wounded,  frost  bitten. 

Edward  McGuire,  sick  on  furlough. 

Troy  Waugh,  servant,  frost  bitten. 


•  Sketobet  of  Western  Adventore. 
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The  nonbOT  of  hones  marked  as  killed,  on  the  roll,  is  eight,  and  eight  as 
wottnded. 

This  county  was  the  residence  of  Goyernor  Jambs  Garrard,  whose  biograph- 
ical sketch  will  be  foand  under  the  head  of  Garrard  county.  The  monument  to 
his  memory,  erected  by  the  state  of  Kentucky,  contains  the  following  inscription : 

*This  mafUe  coniecrateB  the  spot  on  which  repofe  the  mortal  remains  of  Colonel  JAim 
GAmmARD,  and  records  a  brief  memorial  of  his  virtues  and  hia  worth.  He  was  bom  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  on  the  14th  day  of  January,  1749.  On  at- 
tainimng  the  age  of  manhood,  he  participated  with  the  patnots  of  the  day  in  the  dangers 
and  privations  incident  to  the  glorious  and  succewful  contest  which  terminated  in  the  inde- 
pendence and  happineis  of  our  country.  Endeared  to  his  family,  to  his  friends,  and  to  society, 
by  the  practice  of  the  social  virtues  of  Husband,  Father,  Friend  and  Neighbor;  honored  iy 
his  country,  by  frequent  calls  to  represent  her  dearest  interests  in  her  legislative  Councils ; 
and  finally  by  two  elections,  to  fill  the  chaur  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State,  a  trust 
of  the  hignest  confidence  and  deepest  interest  to  a  free  community  of  virtuous  men,  pro- 
fessing equal  rights,  and  governed  by  et^ual  Uws ;  a  trust  which,  for  eight  successive  yeaia, 
he  fulfilled  with  that  energy,  vigor,  and  impartiality  which,  tempered  with  christian  spirit  of 
Cfod-like  mercy  and  charity  for  the  firailty  of  men,  is  best  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  ines- 
timable blessings  of  Government  and  the  happiness  of  Man.  An  administration  which  re- 
ceived its  best  reward  below,  the  approbation  of  an  enlightened  and  grateful  country,  by  whose 
voice,  expressed  by  a  resolution  of  its  general  assembly  in  December,  1822,  this  Moiru- 
MXST  of  departed  worth  and  grateful  sense  of  public  service,  was  erected,  and  is  inscribed. 
He  departed  this  life  on  the  19th  day  of  January,  1822,  as  he  had  lived,  a  sincere  and  pious 
christian,  firm,  constant  and  sincere  in  his  own  religious  sentiments,  tolerant  for  those  who 
difibred  from  him ;  repoemg  in  the  mercy  (^  God,  and  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  his 
hopes  of  a  glorious  and  happy  Immortality." 

This  county  has  been  the  nursery  of  many  prominent,  and  some  reir  distin- 
ffuished  men,  particularly  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Judge  Robert  Trimble,  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  (see  Trimble 
county )^f  Judge  Mills,  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  Kentucky — and  of  Judge 
Bledsoe,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  forensic  powers.  Captain  William  and 
General  James  Garrard,  were  active  soldiers  in  the  war  of  1812 — both  frequent 
representatives  in  the  legislature,  and  the  former  for  many  years  clerk  of  the 
Bourbon  county  court.  Several  distinguished  pioneer  divines  were  also  residents 
of  this  county,  who  are  noticed  under  proper  heads. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  Corwin,  the  able  and  eloquent  senator  of  Ohio,  and 
the  Rev.  John  P.  Durbin,  D.  D.,  late  president  of  Dickinson  college,  and  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  divines  in  the  United  States,  are  both  natives  of  Bourbon 
county. 

Colonel  James  Smith,  whose  interesting  narrative  of  his  captivity  in  western 
Pennsylvania  and  residence  among  the  Indians,  was  published  many  years  since, 
and  transferred,  in  an  abridged  form,  to  the  **  Sketches  of  Western  Adventure,  *' 
settled  in  Bourbon,  seven  miles  above  Paris,  in  1788.  Having  been  prominent 
in  his  native  State,  as  an  Indian  fighter,  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  conven- 
tion, and  a  member  of  her  legislature,  his  public  and  private  worth  became  spee- 
dily known  in  Bourbon;  and  in  the  first  year  of  his  residence,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  convention,  that  sat  at  Danville,  to  confer  about  a  separation  from 
the  State  of  Virginia.  From  that  period  until  1799,  with  an  intermission  of  two 
years  only,  according  to  his  narrative,  he  continued  to  represent  Bourbon  county, 
either  in  convention  or  as  a  member  of  the  general  assembly.  A  few  extracts 
from  the  narrative  of  Colonel  Smith  are  subjoined. 

On  the  second  evening  succeeding  his  capture,  (in  the  year  1755),  Colonel 
Smith  arrived  with  his  captors  at  tort  Du  Quesne,  now  Pittsburgh.  When 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  fort,  they  raised  the  scalp  halloo,  and  fired  their  guns. 
The  garrison  was  instantly  in  commotion,  the  cannon  were  fired,  the  drums  were 
beaten,  and  the  French  and  Indians  ran  out  in  great  numbers  to  meet  the  party 
and  partake  of  their  triumph.  Smith  was  instantly  surrounded  by  a  multitude 
of  savages,  painted  in  various  colors,  and  shouting  with  delight.  They  rapidly 
formed  in  two  long  lines,  and  brandishing  their  hatchets,  ramrods,  switches,  etc., 
called  aloud  upon  him  to  run  the  gauntlet. 

**  Never  having  heard  of  this  Indian  ceremony  before,  he  stood  amazed  for  aome  time,  not 
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knowing  what  to  do ;  one  of  hki  captors  explained  to  him,  that  he  waa  to  run  between  the 
two  lines,  and  receive  a  Mow  from  eaich  Indian  as  be  passed,  concluding  his  explanation  by 
exhorting  him  to  **  run  his  beet,"  as  the  &ster  he  run  the-  sooner  the  hSkir  would  be  over. 
This  truth  was  veiy  plain ;  and  young  Smith  entered  upon  his  race  with  great  spfariL  He 
was  switched  very  handsomely  along  the  lines,  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  distance,  the 
stripes  only  acting  as  a  spur  to  greater  exertions,  and  be  had  almost  reached  the  oppoate  ex- 
tremity of  the  line,  when  a  tall  chief  struck  him  a  furious  blow  with  a  club  upon  the  back 
of  the  bead,  and  instantly  felled  him  to  the  ground.  Recovermg  himself  in  a  moment,  he 
sprung  to  his  feet  and  started  forward  again,  when  a  handful  of  sand  was  thrown  in  his 
ores,  which,  in  addition  to  the  great  pain,  completely  blinded  him.  He  still  attempted  to 
grope  his  way  through ;  but  was  again  knocked  down  and  beaten  with  merciless  severity. 
He  soon  became  insensible  under  such  barbarous  treatment,  and  recollected  nothing  more, 
until  he  found  himself  in  the  hospital  of  the  fort,  under  the  hands  of  a  French  surgeon,  bea- 
ten to  a  jelly,  and  unable  to  move  a  limb.  Here  he  was  quickly  visited  by  one  of  his  cap- 
tors, the  same  who  had  given  him  such  good  advice,  when  about  to  commence  hb  race.  He 
DOW  inquired,  with  some  intei«st,  if  he  felt  **  very  sore."  Young  Smith  replied,  that  he 
had  been  bruised  almost  to  death,  and  asked  what  he  had  done  to  merit  such  barbarity.  The 
Indian  replied  that  he  had  done  nothing,  but  that  it  was  the  customary  greeting  of  the  In- 
dians to  their  prisoners ;  that  it  was  something  like  the  English  **  how  dWe  do  V*  and  that 
now  all  ceremony  would  be  laid  aside,  and  he  would  be  treated  with  kindness.'* 

Smith  was  still  a  captive  and  at  fort  Da  Qnesne,  when  General  Braddock 
was  defeated,  the  same  year,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  his  army  cut  down,  or 
dragged  into  captivity,  and  resenred  for  a  more  painful  death. 

''  About  sunset,  [on  the  day  of  battle]  he  beard  at  a  distance  the  well  known  scalp  halloo, 
Mowed  by  wild,  quick,  joyful  shrieks,  and  accompanied  by  long  continued  firing.  This 
too  surely  announced  the  &te  of  the  day.  About  dusk,  the  party  returned  to  the  fort,  driving 
before  them  twelve  British  regulars,  stripped  naked  and  with  their  fiices  painted  black  !  an 
evidence  that  the  mihappy  wretches  were  devoted  to  death.  Next  came  the  Indians  dis- 
playing their  bloody  scalps,  of  which  they  had  immense  numbers,  and  dressed  in  the  scarlet 
coats,  sashes,  and  military  hats  of  the  officers  and  soldiers.  Behind  all  came  a  train  of  bag- 
gage horses,  laden  with  piles  of  scalps,  canteens,  and  all  the  accoutrements  of  British  sol- 
diers. The  savages  appeared  frantic  with  joy,  and  when  Smith  beheld  them  entering  the 
ibrt,  dancing,  yelling,  brandishing  their  red  tomahawks,  and  waving  their  scalps  in  the  air, 
while  the  great  guns  of  the  fort  replied  to  the  incessant  discharge  of  rifles  without,  he  says, 
that  it  looked  as  if  h — 11  had  giv^i  a  holiday,  and  turned  loose  its  inhabitants  upon  the 
Helper  worid.  The  most  melancholy  spectacle  was  the  band  of  prisoners.  They  appeared 
dejected  and  anxious.  Poor  fellows !  They  bad  but  a  few  months  before  left  London,  at 
the  command  of  their  superiors,  and  we  may  easily  imagine  their  feelings,  at  the  strange 
and  dreadful  spectacle  around  them.  The  yells  of  delight  and  congratulation  were  scarcely 
over,  when  those  of  vengeance  began.  The  devoted  prisoners — British  regulars — were  led 
out  from  the  fort  to  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany,  and  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  French 
commandant  were  there  burnt-  to  death,  one  after  another,  with  the  most  awful  tortures. 
South  stood  apon  the  battlements  and  witnessed  the  shocking  spectacle.  The  prisoner  was 
tied  to  a  stake  with  his  hands  raised  above  his  head,  stripped  naked,  and  surrounded  by  In- 
<lians.  They  would  touch  him  with  red  hot  irons,  and  stick  his  body  full  of  pine  splmtera 
And  set  them  on  fire,  drowning  the  shrieks  of  the  victim  in  the  yells  of  delight  with  which 
th»y  danced  aroimd  him.  His  companions  in  the  meantime  stood  in  a  group  near  the  stake, 
and  had  a  foretaste  of  what  was  in  reserve  for  each  of  them.  As  fest  as  one  prisoner  died 
under  his  tortures,  another  filled  his  place,  until  the  whole  perished.  All  this  took  place  so 
near  the  fort,  that  every  scream  of  the  victims  must  have  rung  in  the  ears  of  the  French 
commandant !" 

Colonel  Smith  has  an  article  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Indians,  their  traditions  and  religious  sentiments,  their  police  or  civil  govern- 
ment, ecu    The  following  extracts  must  suffice: 

^  Their  traditions  are  vague,  whimsical,  romantic,  and  many  of  them  scarce  worth  relat- 
tog;  and  not  any  of  them  reach  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world.  They  tell  of  a  squaw 
that  was  found  when  an  infant,  in  the  water,  in  a  canoe  made  of  bull-rushes ;  this  squaw 
^>«canie  a  great  prophetess  and  did  many  wonderful  things ;  she  turned  water  into  dry  land, 
and  at  length  made  this  continent,  which  was,  at  that  time,  only  a  very  small  island,  and 
but  a  few  Indians  in  it  Though  they  were  then  but  few,  they  had  not  sufficient  room  to 
hunt;  therefore  this  squaw  went  to  the  water  side,  and  prayed  that  this  little  island  might  be 
enlarged.  The  great  Being  then  heard  her  prayer,  and  sent  great  numbers  of  water  tortoises 
iod  muakrats,  which  brought  with  them  muid  and  other  materials,  for  enlargirig  this  island, 
and  by  this  means,  they  say,  it  was  increased  to  the  size  that  it  now  remains;  therefore. 
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they  say,  that  the  white  people  oog^t  not  to  oMSoach  upon  them,  or  take  ihtb  land  from 
them,  because  their  great  grand-mother  made  it  They  say  that,  about  thia  time,  the  an^eb 
or  the  heavenly  inhabitants^  as  they  call  them,  frequently  vuited  them  and  talked  with  tbeir 
fbrefathers ;  and  gave  directions  how  to  ptay,  and  how  to  appease  the  great  Being  when  he 
was  offended  They  told  them  they  were  to  ofier  sacrifice,  burnt  tob^eo^  buffiUo  and  deer 
bones;  but  that  they  were  not  to  bum  bear  or  raccoon  bones  in  sacrifice. 

**  The  Indians,  generally,  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  infierior  Beitiesi, 
which  they  call  Carrttfogaroona^  which  signifies  the  Heavenly  inhabitants.  These  beings^ 
they  suppose,  are  employed  as  assistants  in  managing  the  afiairs  of  the  universe,  and  in  iik- 
specting  the  actions  of  men :  and  that  even  the  irrationa]  animals  are  engaged  in  viewing 
their  actions,  and  bearing  intelligence  to  the  gods.  Ttie  eagle,  for  this  purpose,  with  her 
keen  eye,  perched  on  the  trees  around  their  camp  in  the  night ;  therefive,  when  th^  observe 
the  eagle  or  the  owl  near,  they  immediately  offer  sacrifice,  or  bom  tobacco,  that  they  may 
have  a  good  report  to  carry  to  the  gods.  They  say  that  there  are  also  great  numberB 
of  evil  qmrits,  which  they  call  OnaacJurwmOt  which  signifies  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lowar 
Region.  These  spirits  are  always  gomg  after  them,  and  setting  thmgs  right,  so  that  they  aia 
constantly  woiking  in  opposition  to  each  other.  Some  talk  of  a  future  state,  but  not  with 
any  certamty :  at  beet,  their  notions  are  vague  and  unsettled.  Otbendeny  afuture  atataai- 
together,  and  say  that  after  death  they  neither  think  nor  live. 

<«  I  have  often  heard  of  Indian  kings,  but  never  saw  any.  How  any  term  used  by  In- 
dians in  their  own  tongue,  for  the  chief  man  of  a  nation,  could  be  rendered  king,  I  know 
not.  The  chief  of  a  nation  ii  neither  the  supreme  ruler,  monarch  or  potentate :  He  can 
neither  make  war  or  peace,  league  or  treaties :  He  cannot  impress  soldiers  or  dispose  of 
magazines:  He  cannot  adjourn,  prorogue  or  dissolve  a  general  assembly,  nor  can  he  refbse 
his  assent  to  their  conclusions,  or  in  any  manner  control  them.  With  them,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  hereditary  succession,  title  of  nobility  or  royal  blood,  even  talked  oC  The 
chief  of  a  nation,  even  with  the  consent  of  his  assembly,  or  council,  cannot  raise  one  shilling 
of  tax  off  the  citizens,  but  only  receive  what  they  please  to  give  as  free  and  voluntaiy  don»> 
tions.    The  chief  of  a  nation  has  to  hunt  for  his  uving,  as  any  other  dtizen.** 

Benjamin  Mills  was  born  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland,  January  12th,  1779.  While  he  was  quite  young,  his  family  emi- 
grated to  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  obtained  his  edu- 
cation, and  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine.  While  yet  a  youth,  he  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  Washington  Academy,  an  institution  which  was  soon  aAar 
erected  into  Washington  College,  and  which  has  sent  from  its  walls  a  number 
of  prominent  public  men.  Having  removed  with  his  fother  to  Bourbon  county, 
Kentucky,  and  relinquished  the  study  of  medicine  for  that  of  the  law,  in  1805  or 
'06,  he  commenced  in  Paris  the  practice  of  the  latter  profession.  His  abilities 
and  diligence  soon  ensured  him,  in  his  own  and  the  adjacent  counties,  an  extenr 
sive  practice.  For  several  years  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  county  of  Bour- 
bon m  the  legislature,  and  in  1816  failed  of  an  election  to  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  competition  with  Isham  Talbot,  Esq.,  by  only  three  votes.  In 
1817,  to  relieve  himself  from  an  oppressive  and  injunous  practice  of  the  law,  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  judge  in  the  Montgomery  circuit.  In  the  succeed- 
ing year,  by  the  unanimous  request  of  the  Fayette  bar,  he  was  transferred  to  that 
circuit  In  1820,  he  was  elevated  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
which  he  filled  with  great  firmness,  through  a  period  of  extraordinary  excitement 
with  reference  to  the  judiciary  of  the  State,  till  he  retired  in  1828.  Having  re- 
signed this  post,  he  removed  from  Paris  to  Frankfort,  to  engage  again  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  the  higher  courts  of  the  State.  Success  commensurate 
with  his  wishes  again  crowned  his  labors,  till  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Decern^ 
her,  1831,  when,  by  an  apoplectic  stroke,  his  mortal  existence  was  terminated. 

As  a  man.  Judge  Mills  was  never  remarkably  popular.  Though  kind  and 
faithful  in  every  relation  of  life,  he  aimed,  by  a  course  of  firm  and  inflexible  in- 
tegrity, rather  to  command  the  approbation  than  to  win  tbe  affections  of  his  fellow 
men.  He  was,  to  a  very  ffreat  exent,  a  self-made  man,  and  affords  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  ennobling  tendency  of  republican  institutions,  and  an  encouragement 
to  all  meritorious  young  men  who  are  struggling  in  obscurity  and  poverty. 

As  a  practitioner  of  the  law*  by  a  profound  and  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
principles,  and  the  most  approved  forms  of  practice,  he  soon  rose  to  eminence. 
As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  clear,  logical  and  forcible;  but  not  possessing  a  fine 
voice,  and  seldom  using  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric^  he  was  less  admired  as  an 
orator  than  many  others. 
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As  «  legisktor,  he  was  zealoas  and  aotive  in  the  promotion  of  wise,  and  the 
resistance  of  injadicioos  measures.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  provisions  of  the 
statutes  of  the  state,  bad  their  origin  in  his  conceptions.  His  enbrts  on  the  exci- 
ting new  election  question  in  1816,  will  be  remembered  by  those  familiar  with 
the  politics  of  that  day,  as  having  a  great  influence  in  settling  a  construction  of 
the  constitution,  which,  in  several  instances  since,  hdSB  been  acquiesced  in  with 
happy  effects  by  the  people  of  the  state. 

As  a  circuit  judge,  he  conducted  the  business  of  the  courts  with  nncommon 
industry  and  energy.  The  promptness  and  general  accuracy  of  his  decisions,  and 
the  perfect  impartiality  of  his  administration  of  justice,  gained  for  him  the  respect 
of  the  orderly  portion  of  the  oommunitv. 

While  on  the  bench  of  the  court  of  appeals,  his  official  acts  tended  not  only 
to  enlighten,  but  to  enlarge  the  sphere  ot  his  profession,  and  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  legal  politer  alike  favorable  to  the  country  and  honorable  to  himself.  His 
written  opinions  nimish  abundant  proofs  of  the  clearness  of  his  perceptions,  the 
depth  of  his  legal  researches,  the  strength  of  his  memory,  his  power  of  analysis, 
and  the  steadiness  and  sternness  of  his  integrity. 

For  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time  a  ruling  elder.  His  life,  during 
this  period,  was  in  a  high  degree  consistent  with  his  profession ;  and  the  extent 
of  his  charities  in  the  support  of  all  the  ^eat  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day, 
was  surprising  to  those  who  knew  how  limited  were  his  means. 

Jesse  Blbdsob  was  born  on  the  6th  of  April,  1776,  in  Culpepper  county,  Vir- 
grinia.  His  father,  Joseph  Bledsoe,  was  a  Baptist  preacher.  His  mother^s  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Milter.  In  early  life,  Judge  Bledsoe*s  health  was  delicate, 
and  from  weakness  in  his  eyes,  could  not  be  sent  regularly  to  school.  When  his 
health  and  sight  were  restored,  which  was  not  until  he  had  become  quite  a  large 
boy,  (having  emigrrated  with  an  elder  brother  to  the  neighborhood  of^  Lexington, 
Kentucky),  he  went  to  Transylvania  seminary,  and  by  the  foroe  of  talent  and 
assiduous  industry,  became  a  fine  scholar.  Few  men  were  better  or  riper  clas- 
sical scholars ;  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  it  was  his  pleasure  and  delight  to 
read  the  Grecian  orators  and  poets  in  their  original  tongue.  After  finishing  his 
collegiate  course,  he  studied  law,  and  commenced  its  practice  with  success  and 
reputation. 

Judge  Bledsoe  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
Kentucky  legislature,  from  the  counties  of  Fayette  and  Bourbon ;  and  was  also 
a  senator  from  the  latter  county.  He  was  secretary  of  state,  of  Kentucky,  under 
Gov.  Charles  Scott ;  and  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  was  elected  a  sen- 
ator in  the  congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  state  of  Kentucky,  for  an 
unexpired  term,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  two  or  three  years.  In  1822,  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Adair,  a  circuit  judge  in  the  Lexington  district,  and  removed 
to  Lexington,  where  he  received  the  appointment  of  professor  of  law  in  the  Tran- 
sylvania University.  He  held  the  offices  of  judge  and  profiessor  for  five  or  six 
years,  when  he  resigned  both,  and  again  commenced  the  practice  of  law. 

In  1833,  he  removed  to  Mississippi,  and  in  the  fall  of  1835  or  spring  of  1836, 
he  emigrated  to. Texas,  and  commenced  gathering  materials  for  a  history  of  the 
new  republic.  In  May,  1836,  he  was  taken  sick  in  that  portion  of  Texas  near 
the  line  of  the  United  States,  and  not  far  from  Nacogdoches,  where  he  died. 

At  an  early  age,  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  Gist,  and 
his  widow  is  still  living  in  Frankfort. 

Judge  Bledsoe  possessed  a  strong  and  powerful  intellect,  and  was  surpassed 
in  popular  and  forensic  eloquence  by  but  few  men  of  his  day. 

John  Allbn  was  bom  in  James  City  county,  Va.,  in  1749.  When  the  revolu- 
tonary  war  broke  out,  he  joined  the  American  army,  and  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  the  service  of  his  country.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  acted  for  some 
time  as  commissary  of  subsistence.  At  a  tea  party  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, which  was  attended  by  British  and  American  officers,  the  conduct  of  the 
former  towards  the  latter  became  very  insulting ;  and  an  officer  named  Davis 
repeated  the  insult  so  frequently  as  to  provoke  Major  Allen  to  strike  him  with 
bis  sword,  which  instantly  broke  up  the  party.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  Major 
Allen  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  same  officer,  (Davis),  and  what  was  most  re- 
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markable  in  the  history  of  the  times,  was  treated  by  him  with  special  kind- 
ness. 

In  1781,  Major  Allen  married  Miss  Jane  Tandy,  of  AJbermarle  county,  Vir- 
ginia, and  engagred  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  having  studied  his  profession  with 
Colonel  George  Nicholas,  then  of  Charlottesville.  He  emigrated  to  Kentucky 
in  1786,  in  company  with  Judge  Sebastian,  and  located  in  Fayette  county.  In 
1788,  he  remoyed  to  Bourbon,  and  settled  in  Paris,  then  containing  but  a  few  log 
cabins — ^the  ground  upon  which  the  town  is  now  reared  being  then  a  marsh, 
springs  of  water  bursting  from  the  earth  in  great  profusion.  After  the  organization 
of  the  State  government.  Major  Allen  was  elected  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
select  a  site  for  the  permapent  seat  of  government.  During  the  first  term  of  Got. 
Garrard,  under  the  old  constitution.  Major  Allen  was  appointed  iudge  of  the  Paris 
district  court,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  general  acceptance.  In 
1802,  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  and  during  the  second  term 
of  Got.  Garrard,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  including  in  his 
district  the  county  of  Bouroon. 

Judge  Allen  died  in  the  year  1816,  haTing  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  long 
life  to  the  senrice  of  his  country,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  name  which  will  be 
held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  his  posterity.  He  had  born  to  him  twelve  chiW 
dren-^Dine  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  widow  still  surTives,  and  resides  in 
Paris,  being  now  four  score  years  of  age,  and  enjoying  a  degree  of  health  which 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  of  her  years. 
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Boyle  county  was  formed  from  parts  of  Mercer  and  Lincoln  in 
1841,  and  named  for  the  Hon.  John  Boyle,  for  many  years  chief 
justice  of  the  state.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mercer,  east 
by  Garrard,  south  by  Casey  and  Lincoln,  and  west  by  Marion. 
Danville,  the  county  seat,  is  forty  miles  from  Frankfort.  The 
soil  of  this  county  is  very  deep  and  rich,  and  generally  lies  well 
for  cultivation.  The  products  are  principally  stock  and  hemp. 
The  citizens  are  generally  independent  in  their  circumstances 
well  educated  and  intelligent.  Number  of  acres  of  land  in  the 
county,  147,045 ;  average  value  per  acre,  $12,22 ;  taxable  prop- 
erty in  1846,  $3,852,123 ;  number  of  white  malegr  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  1,119;  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen  years,  1,372.  The  county  was  organized  since 
the  census  of  1840  was  taken. 

The  towns  of  Boyle  are  Danville  and  Perryville.  Danvuxe  is 
situated  three  miles  west  from  Dick's  river,  forty  miles  south  by 
west  from  Frankfort,  and  thirty-five  miles  from  Lexington — lati- 
tude thirty-seven  degrees  thirty  minutes  north.  It  contains  a 
new  and  capacious  court-house  and  other  public  buildings,  six 
churches — ftesbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Reformed  or  Chris- 
tian, Episcopal  and  African, — a  branch  bank  of  the  Bank  of  Ken- 
tucky, twelve  dry  goods  stores,  one  book  and  drug  store,  two  ho- 
tels, ten  physicians,  nine  lawyers,  one  weekly  newspaper,  (the 
Kentucky  Tribune),  several  mills  and  factories,  and  about  forty 
mechanics'  shops  and  manufacturing  establishments.  Centre 
College,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  a  fine  Female  Semi- 
nary, are  also  situated  in  Danville.    Danville  was  established  by 
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Comiiifiaeemeiit  on  the  third  Thursday  in  July.    The  session  begins  on  the  third 
Thursday  in  September. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Dsnfille,  was  a  yonn^  man,  named  Tom  Johnson, 
possessed  of  a  good  education  and  som«  genius,  and  withal  a  |>oet.  He  became, 
nowefer,  an  inveterate  drunkard,  his  intemperance  hurrying  him  to  a  premature 
graye.  On  one  occasion,  when  Tom*s  poetical  inspirations  were  quickened  by 
his  devotions  at  the  &Mne  of  Bacchus,  he  came  into  GilPs  tavern  to  procure  his 
dinner ;  but  too  many  hearty  eaters  had  been  in  advance  of  him  at  the  table,  and 
Tom  found  nothing  but  bones  and  crumbs.  He  surveyed  the  table  for  some 
minntee  quite  philosophically,  and  then  offered  up  the  following  prayer : 

"  0 !  Thou  who  blest  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
Look  down  upon  these  empty  dishes ; 
And  that  same  power  that  did  them  fill. 
Bless  each  of  us,  but  d— n  old  Gill.*' 

A  man  in  the  neighborhood,  bearing  the  diristian  name  of  /o&n,  had  become 
largely  indebted  to  the  merchants  and  others  of  DanviHe,  and  like  many  of  the 
present  day,  left  for  parts  unknown*  Tom  consoled  the  sufferers  by  tiie  following 
mipromptn  effusion : 

^  John  ran  so  long  and  ran  to  6ft, 
No  woiider  he  ran  out  at  kit; 
He  ran  in  debt,  and  then  to  pav. 
He  difltano'd  all,  and  ran  awaj. ' 

Walker  Daniel,  a  youns  lawyer  from  Virginia,  came  to  Boyle,  then  Lincoln, 
in  1781,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  only  competitor 
at  that  period,  was  Christopher  Greenup,  afterwards  governor  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Daniel  was  the  original  proprietor  of  the  town  of  Danville,  and  succeeded  in  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  an  extensive  fortune.  He  was  killed  by  the  Indians  m 
August,  1784,  aAer  the  short  residence  of  three  years.  From  an  old  pioneer  of 
Mercer,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Daniel  was  a  young  gentleman  of  rare  talents,  and 
gave  promise  of  great  distinction. 

John  Botlc,  for  more  than  sixteen  years  chief  justice  of  Kentucky,  was  bom 
of  humble  parentage,  October  28,  1774,  in  Virginia,  at  a  place  called  "  Castle 
Woods,"  on  Clinch  river,  in  the  then  county  of  Bottetourt,  near  Russell  or  Taze- 
well. His  father  emigrated,  in  the  year  1779,  to  Whitley's  station  in  Kentucky, 
whence  he  afterwards  moved  to  a  small  estate  in  the  county  of  Garrard,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Youn^  Boyle's  early  education,  notwithstanding  the  limited  means  of  obtaining 
scholastic  instruction,  was  good,  and  his  knowledge  of  what  he  learned  thorough. 
In  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  of  the  most  useful  of 
the  sciences,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Finley,  a  pious  Presbyterian  minister  of  Madison 
county,  was  his  instructor.  Energetic  and  ambitious,  Mr.  Boyle  readily  settled 
upon  the  law  as  the  calling  most  congenial  to  his  feelings,  and  most  certain  and 
eratifying  in  its  rewards.  He  studied  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Davis,  of 
Mercer  county,  then  a  member  of  congress,  and  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  district 

In  the  year  1797,  just  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  professional  career,  he 
married  Elizabeth  Tilford,  the  daughter  of  a  plain,  pious,  and  frugal  farmer,  and 
moved  to  the  town  of  Lancaster.  In  the  following  year,  upon  an  out-lot  of  the 
town,  which  he  had  purchased,  he  built  a  small  log  house,  with  only  two  rooms, 
in  which  not  only  himself,  but  three  other  gentlemen — who  successively  followed 
kim  as  a  national  representative^  and  one  of  whom  succeeded  him  in  the  chief  justice' 
ftbn,  and  another  served  a  constitutional  term  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  Kentucky  ^ 
— began  the  sober  business  of  conjugal  life.  Here  the  duties  of  his  profession 
engrossed  his  attention  until  1802,  when  he  was  elected,  without  opposition,  to 
&e  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  member  of  congress,  Mr.  Boyle  was  vigilant,  dignified,  and  useful,  com- 
manding at  once  the  respect  and  confidence  of  llie  Jeffersonian,  the  then  domin- 
ant parW,  with  which  he  acted,  and  the  hearty  approbation  of  a  liberal  constitu- 
ency. He  was  twice  re-elected  without  competition,  and  refused  a  fourth  canvass, 
because  a  political  life  was  less  congenial  to  his  taste,  than  the  practice  of  his 
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profession  amid  the  streets  of  his  early  home.  The  same  feeling  compelled  him 
to  decline  more  than  one  federal  appointment,  tendered  him  by  President  Jeflfersoiu 
President  Madison,  among  his  earliest  official  acts,  appointed  him  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  a  position  doubly  alluring,  and  whicn  Mr.  Boyle  conditionally 
accepted.  On  his  return  to  Kentucky,  he  was  tendered  a  circuit  judgeship,  and 
afterwards  a  seat  upon  the  bench  of  the  court  of  appeals.  The  latter  he  accepted, 
and  entered  upon  its  onerous  and  responsible  duties  on  the  4th  of  April,  1809. 
Ninian  Edwards,  then  chief  justice  of  the  court,  solicited  and  obtained  the  reUn- 
quished  goYemorship. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1810,  Judge  Boyle  was  promoted  to  the  chief  justiceship, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  8th  of  November,  1826.  The  decisions  of 
the  court,  while  he  was  upon  the  bench,  are  comprised  in  fifteen  volumes  of  the 
State  Reports,  from  1st  Bibb  to  3d  Monroe,  and  are  marked  with  firmness  and 
purity. 

Chief  Justice  Boyle  was  the  head  of  the  **  Old  Court'*  of- appeals,  during  the 
intensely  exciting  contest  of  three  years  duration,  between  the  *' Relief'*  or 
"  New  Court,"  and  the  "  Anti-Relief^'  or  "  Old  Court"  parties.  The  notes  of 
**  The  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,"  issued  upon  a  deficient  capital,  were  ne- 
cessarily quite  fluctuating  in  value— at  one  time  depreciating  more  than  fifty  per 
cent.  A  serious  revulsion  in  the  monetary  interests  of  the  State,  opened  the  way 
for  a  system  of  popular  legislation,  designed  to  satisfy  temporarily  the  cry  for  re- 
lief. The  two  years  replevin  law — prolonging  from  three  months  to  two  years 
the  right  of  replevying  judgments  and  decrees  on  contracts,  unless  the  creditor 
would  accept  Commonwealth  bank  money  at  par — ^was  the  crowning  project  of 
the  system.  The  court  of  appeals  unanimously  decided  the  statute  unconstitu- 
tional, so  far  as  it  was  designed  to  be  retroactive — a  step  that  brought  upon  them 
the  full  torrent  of  popular  abuse  and  indignation.  The  relief  party  carried  the 
day  at  the  election  soon  after,  (1823),  and  on  the  meetinjr  of  the  legislature,  an 
address  was  voted — ^by  less  than  iwo'thirdsy  as  the  constitution  required,  to  re- 
move by  address — calling  upon  the  governor  to  remove  the  appellate  judges,  and 
setting  forth  their  decision  as  unauthorised,  ruinous  and  absurd.  This  bold  effort 
at  intimidation  failing;  in  its  end,  at  the  succeeding  session  the  majority,  grown 
more  determined  as  the  echo  of  the  popular  will  became  louder,  *' re-organized" 
the  court  of  appeals,  or  abolished  the  court  established  by  the  constitution,  and 
instituted  a  new  courts  for  which  purpose  commissions  were  issued  to  other  per^ 
sons.  Matters  now  reached  a  crisis,  and  Kentucky  was  required  either  to  take 
her  stand  by  the  broad  fundamental  law  which  had  so  powerfully  contributed  to 
her  progress,  or  to  yield  to  the  inconstant,  unreasonable  and  selfish  clamor  that 
rang  hoarsely  through  the  State,  llie  struggle  was,  as  it  were,  for  the  life  of 
the  State— involving  the  stability  of  a  constitutional  government,  and  the  efii- 
ciency  and  independence  of  an  enlightened  judiciary.  In  August,  1826,  the  appeal 
to  the  ballot  box  decided  the  contest.  The  "  Old  Court"  party  triumphed,  and 
confidence  was  gradually  restored  in  the  ability,  integrity  and  purity  of  Chief 
Justice  Boyle  and  his  associates. 

In  the  November  following,  the  earliest  day  at  which  it  could  be  done  consis- 
tently with  his  determination  to  ride  out  the  judicial  storm  the  memorab^le  deci- 
sion of  the  court  had  brewed,  Boyle  resigned  the  chief  justiceship  of  Kentucky. 
But  his  services  upon  the  bench  were  too  highly  appreciated  to  be  dispensed  with. 
The  federal  government,  anticipating  his  resignation,  tendered  him  the  ofllice  of 
district  judge  of  Kentucky,  which  he  accepted,  and  was  induced  to  hold,  although 
his  better  judgment  prompted  him  to  ^ve  it  up,  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  28th  day  of  January,  1835.  His  estimable  lady  preceded  him  a  ^ear  and 
a  half,  having  fallen  a  victim  to  that  scourge  of  the  nations,  the  cholera,  in  1833. 

The  appointment  of  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
was  twice  within  his  reach  ;  but  he  loved  retirement,  and  distrusted  his  qualifi- 
cations for  a  position  so  responsible.  Upon  the  death  of  Judge  Todd,  he  refused 
to  be  recommended  as  his  successor ;  and,  subsequently,  expressed  the  same  war 
willingness  upon  the  demise  of  Judge  Trimble,  of  the  same  court. 

For  one  year,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  sole  professor  in  the  Tran- 
sylvania law  school.  Numbers  of  young  men  followed  him  to  the  <]uiet  of  his 
home,  where  his  pleasures  were  divided  between  teaching  law,  miscellaneoos 
reading,  and  the  cares  of  his  family  and  farm. 
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Hb  dying  6jfteiilatioii-*"/A«oelft^ybr  my  cmntry^^ — is  the  best  ealogiam 
that  coald  l^  written  upon  his  life  and  pablic  services.  In  all  the  relations  of 
&ther,  friend,  representattre  and  Judge,  his  eonduct  and  conversation  marked  him 
as  a  man,  tender  and  sympathising,  generous  and  disinterested,  fiuthful  and  vigi- 
lant, deliberative  and  incorruptible. 


BRACKEN    COUNTY. 

BftACKBff  county  was  formed  in  1796,  Hes  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state, on  tne  Ohio  river, and  bounded  as  follows:  North  by 
the  Ohio  river,  east  by  McMon,  virest  by  Pendleton,  south-virest  by 
Harrison,  and  south-east  by  Nicholas.  Brooksville  is  the  county 
seat — Augusta  the  principal  town  and  landing  place  or  depot. 
The  lands  of  the  county  are  high,  and  the  siuface  rolling  and 
hilly,  such  as  usually  border  on  the  Ohio  river,  the  south-west 
resting  upon  the  Licking  river.  The  upper  part,  bordering  on 
Mason,  is  rich  and  fertile.  The  staples  are  tobacco,  wheat,  com 
and  pork.  The  finest  "Mason  county  tobacco'^  is  raised  in  Bracken ;. 
the  wheat  crops  are  good,  and  Ae  land,  when  new,  produces 
good  com. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  in  Bracken  124^44 ;  taxable  property 
in  1846,  $1,750,242 ;  average  value  of  land  per  acre,  $7,99 ;  num- 
ber of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  1,421 ;  number 
of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old,  1,675.  Popula- 
tion in  1830,  6,392— in  1840,  7,053. 

Augusta  lies  on  the  Ohio  river,  six  miles  below  the  Mason  line, 
and  immediately  below  the  mouth  of  Bracken  creek.  The  town 
includes  three  hun<bred  acres  of  land,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  situations  on  the  Ohio  river,  with  a  fine  harbor.  It  is 
mf^tmen  miles  below  Maysville,  and  ibrty-five  miles  above  Cin- 
dnaati — has  three  lawyers,  four  physicians,  cLnd  contains  three 
brick  churches,  (Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist),  the  town 
hall,  a  large  brick  building  fifty  feet  square,  the  spacious  and  el- 
egant edifice  of  the  Augusta  college,  large  steam  saw  and  mer- 
chant mills,  an  extensive  tannery,  ten  stores  and  groceries,  one 
book  and  drug  store,  three  tobacco  warehouses,  a  large  number 
of  mechanics'  shops,  and  1,200  inhabitants.  A  letter  from  Gen. 
John  Paths,  who  has  resided  many  years  in  Augusta,  and  who 
was  an  active,  brave,  and  efficient  officer  under  Harrison  at  the 
Missbsinaway  towns,  and  on  the  north-west  frontier  during  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  gives  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  remains  discovered  in  that  place : 

The  bottom  on  wbich  AngmiA  if  ntutted,  u  a  laige  barylDg  gnmnd  of  the  aneUn^* 
A  poit  hole  cannot  be  dag  without  taming  ap  human  bones.  Thev  have  been  found  in 
great  numbfflr^  and  of  allaixee,  every  where  between  the  mouthi  of  Bracken  and  Loeuit 
oeeke,  a  ^itanoe  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  From  the  oeOai  under  my  dwelling  itzty  by 
wfeolj  feet,  one  hundred  and  ten  ikeletone  were  taken.  I  numberad  them  by  the  e4nMb  / 
•ad  there  might  have  been  many  more,  whoee  aknUe  had  crumbled  into  duet  My  garden 
wee  a  cemetery ;  it  is  full  of  bones,  and  the  richest  ground  I  ever  saw;  The  skeletons  were 
€f  all  siies,  firam  seven  feet  to  ^  infent.  David  Kilgour  (who  wis  a  tall  and  veiy  leigt 
14 
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man)  PA>wd  oar  Tillage  at  the  time  I  was  excsvatiiig  my  cellar,  and  we  took  him  down  and 
applied  a  thigh  bone  to  hie — the  owner,  if  well  proportioned,  mnet  hate  been  some  ten  or 
twelve  inches  taller  than  Kilgonr,  and  Uie  lower  iaw  bone  would  dip  on  over  his,  rinn  and 
all.  Who  were  they  ?  How  came  Ihdr  bones  there?  Among  the  Indians  thoe  is  no  tm- 
dition  that  anjr  town  was  located  near  here,  or  that  any  battle  was  ever  fought  near  here. 
When  I  was  in  the  army,  I  inquired  of  old  Crane,  a  Wjrandott,  and  of  Anderson,  a  Dela- 
ware, both  intelligent  old  chiefr,  (the  former  died  at  camp  Seneca  in  1818,)  and  they  could 
give  no  information  in  reforence  to  these  remains  of  antaqoily.  They  knew  the  locatities  at 
the  mouths  of  Locust,  Turtle  and  Bracken  creeks,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  any  town  or 
Tillage  near  there.  In  my  garden,  Indian  arrow  heads  of  flint  have  bem  found,  and  an 
earthen  ware  of  di^  and  pounded  musole.  Some  of  the  largest  trees  of  the  forest  were 
growing  over  these  remains  when  the  land  was  cleared  in  1708. 

Augusta  College*  one  of  the  beet  HteraiT  institntione  of  the  west,  is  looated 
here.  It  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was  the 
first  colleffe  ever  established  by  that  denomination  in  the  world.  The  college  - 
was  founded  in  1839 — ^has  six  professorships,  and  a  preparatory  and  primary 
school  attached  to  it.  The  number  of  students  Taries  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  library  contains  2,500  Tolumes.  Commencement  on 
Thursday  after  the  first  Wednesday  in  August.  Rev.  Joseph  S.  TomlinsoDi 
D.  D.  President. 

Brooksvujlb,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  nine  miles  from  Augusta,  and 
about  sixty-five  miles  from  Frankfort— contains  a  commodious 
brick  court-house  and  other  public  buildings ;  three  taverns,  three 
stores,  three  lawyers,  two  physicians,  and  four  mechanics'  shops. 
Population  about  seventy -nve.  Named  after  David  Brooks.  Pew- 
ersviOCf  is  a  small  village,  three  miles  south  of  BrooksvUle,  con- 
taining but  few  inhabitants.  GetTnankmm,  a  handsome  village, 
lies  on  the  line  between  Mason  and  Bracken, — the  greatest  portion 
in  Bracken. 

The  soil  of  Bracken  is  based  on  yellow  clay,  with  limestone  foundation.  Tim- 
ber, in  some  parts,  sugar  tree,  buckeye,  black  walnut  and  hickory ;  in  others, 
white  and  black  (Mik.  Gold  has  been  found  in  the  county,  and  it  is  believed  by 
*some  of  the  most  intelligent  oitiaens  that,  upon  a  strict  examination,  by  eompetent 
^persons,  this  precious  metal  might  be  found  in  great  abundance. 

This  county  derived  its  name  from  two  creeks :  Big  and  Little 
Bracken,  and  these  creeks  were  called  for  an  old  hunter,  named 
Bracken,  who  settled  on  the  banks  of  one  of  them,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  by  the  Indians  at  an  early  period  of  the  settle- 
•inent  of  Kentucky. 


BREATHITT    COUNTY. 

*BREATHrrr  county  was  formed  in  1839,  and  called  after  the  late 
Governor  Breathitt.  It  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Kentucky  river ;  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Morgan  county ;  east  by  Floyd ;  south  by  Perry,  and 
west  by  Owsley.  Jackson  is  the  county  seat  and  only  town .  The 
surface  is  hilly,  interspersed  with  rich  and  productive  vallies — the 
soil  based  on  red  clay,  with  sandstone  foundation.  The  county 
abounds  in  bituminous  coal,  large  quantities  of  which  are  sent  to 
market  annually,  down  the  Kentucky  river.  Iron  ore  is  also  foimd 
in  abundance ;  and  salt  is  manufactured  to  some  extent.    The 
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?iiicipal  arlides  of  export  aieoral,  Isnber,  bees  w  m  and  ginseng, 
axable  property  of  the  county  in  1846,  $323,479.  Number  of 
acres  of  land  in  BreatMtt  162,121 ;  number  of  white  males  over 
twenty-one  years,  528 ;  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen  years,  868.    Population  in  1840,  2,195. 

Jackson,  the  county  seat,  received  its  name  in  honor  of  the  late 
president  Jackson.  It  contains  the  county  buildings,  one  Metho- 
dist church,  one  Reformed  church,  two  schools,  five  stores  and 
groceries,  two  taverns,  three  lawyers,  one  doctor  and  five  me- 
chanical trades.    Popi:dation,  150. 

John  Briathitt,  late  governor  of  Kentacky,  (for  whom  this  coun^r  was  called) 
was  a  native  of  the  state  of  Virginia.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  William 
Breathitt,  and  was  bom  on  the  ninth  day  of  September,  1786,  about  two  miles 
from  New  London,  near  the  road  leading  to  Lynchbarpr.  His  fiaither  removed  from 
Virginia,  and  seUled  in  Logan  county,  Kentucky,  in  the  year  1800,  where  he 
raised  a  family  of  &ve  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  old  gentleman  was  a  farmer, 
possessed  of  a  few  servants  and  a  tract  of  land,  but  not  sufficiently  wealthy  to 
give  his  children  collegiate  educations.  The  schools  of  his  neighborhood  (for  it 
should  be  remembered  the  Green  river  country  was  a  wilderness  in  1800),  afforded 
but  few  opportunities  for  the  advancement  of  pupils.  John,  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  made  the  best  use  of  the  means  for  improvement  placed  within  his  reach, 
and  by  dUigent  attention  to  his  books,  made  himself  a  good  surveyor.  Before  he 
arrived  at  age,  he  received  an  appointment  as  deputy  surveyor  of  the  public  lands, 
and  in  that  capacity,  surveyed  many  townships  in  the  state  iji  Illinois,  then  a 
teiritoiy  of  the  United  States. 

John  Breathitt  taught  a  country  school  in  early  life,  and  by  his  industry  and 
economy,  as  teacher  and  surveyor,  he  acquired  property  rapidly,  consisting  mostly 
in  lands,  which  were  easily  obtained  under  the  acts  of  the  assemblv  appropriating 
the  public  domain.  AAer  his  earningrs  had  secured  a  capital  capable  of  sustaining 
him  a  few  years,  he  resolved  to  read  law,  which  he  did  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  Judge  Wallace.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  a  qualified  aitoraey,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1810.  His  industry  and  capacity  for  business,  soon  secured  him  a  lucrative 
practice :  and  from  this  time  he  rapidly  advanced  in  public  estimation. 

In  1810  or  '11,  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  county  of  Logan  in  the  house 
ci  representatives  of  the  general  assembly,  and  filled  the  same  office  for  several 
years  in  succession.  In  1828,  he  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
commonwealth,  the  duties  of  which  station  he  filled  with  great  dignity  and 
propriety.  In  1833.  he  was  elected  governor,  but  did  not  live  to  the  end  of  his 
official  term.  He  died  in  the  governor's  house,  in  Frankfort,  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1834. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  writer  to  notice  the  political  principles,  official  acts, 
sad  measures  of  policv  recommended  or  executed  by  Governor  Breathitt.  These 
may  be  found  among  the  archives  and  records  of  the  country,  and  their  eonsidera- 
tion  here  would  swefl  this  article  to  the  magnitude  of  a  lengthy  work.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  improper  to  say,  that  Governor  Breathitt  acted  with  the  demo- 
eratio  party,  and  espoused  with  warmth  the  election  of  General  Jackson  to  the 
pfesidency  in  1898  and  1832. 

Governor  Breathitt  had  two  wives,  both  of  whom  he  survived.  The  first  was 
Miss  Whitaker,  daughter  of  William  Whitaker  of  Logan  county ;  and  the  second 
was  Miss  Susan  M.  Harris,  daughter  of  Richard  Harris,  of  Chesterfield  coun^, 
Virginia.  By  his  first  wife  he  left  a  son  and  daughter,  and  by  his  last  a  daughter. 

Governor  Breathitt,  in  all  his  transactions,  was  considerate  and  cautious. 
Rashness  was  no  part  of  his  character.  He  was  nevertheless,  firm,  and  pureued 
his  objects  with  great  assiduity,  after  resolving  upon  the  course  he  intended  to 
pursue.  He  did  not  commit  himself  in  favor  or  any  measure,  without  beforehand 
weighing  the  conseauences  with  much  deliberation. 

As  a  husband,  fattier,  (riend  and  neighbor,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Gov- 
ernor Breathitt  had  no  superior.    In  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  was  actuated  by 
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a  Bpirit  of  indnlffence  and  beneTolence.  The  eomfbrt  and  happiness  of  others, 
with  him  wers  objects  of  pre-eniineDt  solieitode.  His  affection  and  kindness  to 
kis  relations,  manifested  itself  in  an  eminent  degree,  by  tiie  assistanoe  he  gave 
his  father,  and  the  liberal  expenditures  he  made  in  educating  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  To  associates  of  his  profession,  he  was  nniformlj  courteous,  and  erer 
ready  to  gire  the  younger  members  of  the  bar  aid  and  instruction. 


BRECKINRIDGE     COUNTY. 

The  county  of  Brbckihsidgb  was  formed  in  the  yewr  1709,  and 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  Hon.  John  Breckinridge.  It  is  sitaa- 
ted  in  the  western-middle  part  of  the  State,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  east  by  Hardin,  on  the  south  by 
Grayson,  and  on  the  west  by  Hancock  county. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  rolling,  high,  dry,  and 
jSnely  watered.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthy;  the  soil 
fertile,  with  a  basis  of  red  clay  and  limestone.  The  principal 
water  courses  are,  Sinking  creek,  the  North  Fork  of  Rou^  creek, 
main  Rough  creek,  and  Clover  creek. 

The  principal  products  of  the  county  are  tobacco,  com,  wheat, 
and  oats.  Wotxt  thousand  five  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco  are 
annually  raised  and  exported.  The  total  wealth  of  the  county  in 
1846,  according  to  the  auditor's  report,  was  $1,933,364.  Number 
of  acres  of  land,  309,926.  The  population  in  1880  was  7^45— 
in  1840  it  was  8,944;  showing  an  increase  of  population  in  ten 
years  of  1,599. 

The  principal  towns  are  Hardinsburg,  Cloverport,  Stephens* 
port,  Hudsonville,  Constantine,  and  Jadieysburg. 

Hardinslmrg  is  the  seat  of  justice,  and  was  named  in  honor  of 
Captain  William  Hardin,  a  (Hstinguished  Indian  fighter.  It  was 
laid  out  in  town  lots  in  1782 ;  incorporated  in  1800,  and  contains 
a  population  of  eight  hundred  inhabitants. 

Chverpori  is  the  second  town  in  the  county ;  it  is  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  as  a  shipping  point,  and  contains  a  pop* 
ulation  of  seven  hundred  inhabitants.  Its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood abounds  in  extensive  banks  of  coal  of  fine  quality.  Four 
miles  from  Cloverport  are  the  &eckinridge.  Tar,  and  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  which  are  becoming  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
watering  places  in  the  State. 

Stephensport  is  a  neat  and  handsome  village,  of  some  commer- 
cial importance,  situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Sink- 
ing creek.  It  contains  a  population  of  two  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1825.  The  remaining  towns  are  Hud- 
sonsville,  Constantine,  and  Jackeysburg. 

Breckinridge  county  possesses  a  very  remarkable  curiosity,  in 
Sinking  creek,  a  considerable  stream,  which  supplies  a  sufiiciency 
of  water  to  drive  machinery  during  the  entire  year.  %x  cr  sevem 
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miles  from  its  source,  the  creek  suddenly  sinks  beneath  the  earth, 
8hoi¥ing  no  trace  of  its  existence  for  five  or  six  miles,  when  it 
re-appears  above  ground,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio.  On  this  creek 
is  to  DC  seen  a  natural  rock  mill-dam,  eight  feet  high,  and  forty 
feet  wide,  which  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  dam  to  a  mill 
whidi  has  been  erected  at  the  place  by  a  Mr.  Huston.  Near  the 
creek  is  a  large  cave,  called  Penitentiary  cave,  which  has  never' 
been  fiilly  explored.  Some  of  the  apartments  are  said  to  rival, 
in  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  their  scenery,  the  celebrated 
Mammoth  cave  in  Edmonson  county.  In  one  of  the  rooms,  about 
one  hundred  yards  firom  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  the  roof  is  from 
sixty  to  seventy  feet  high,  and  on  the  fioor  there  are  three  natural 
basins  or  troughs  of  cool,  dear  water,  of  very  remarkable  con- 
struction and  i^[ipearance,  fiifleen  feet  in  length,  four  feet  wide, 
and  twelve  inches  deep.  These  basins  are  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  fioor  in  the  form  of  troughs,  and  it  is  remaikable  that 
the  stone  which  forms  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  basins,  do  not 
exceed  in  thickness  the  blade  of  a  table  knife. 

One  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  that  portion  of  Kentucky  wliich  now  forms  the 
eowity  of  Breckinridge,  was  Capt.  William  Hardin,  a  noted  hunter  and  Indian 
fighter— a  man  of  dauntless  courage  and  resolution— cool,  calm,  and  self-pos- 
sessed in  the  midst  of  most  appalling  dangers,  and  perfectly  skilled  in  all  the 
wiles  and  arts  of  border  warfare.  Soon  after  Capt.  Hardin  had  erected  a  station 
in  what  is  now  the  county  of  Breckinridge,  intelligence  was  received  that  the 
Indians  were  building  a  town  on  Saline  creek,  in  the  present  state  of  Illinois. 
Hardin,  not  well  pleased  that  the  savages  should  establish  themselves  in  such 
close  vicinity  po  bis  little  settlement,  determined  to  dislodge  them.  He  soon  had 
collected  around  him  a  force  of  eigkiy  select  men ;  the  hardiest  and  boldest  of 
those  noted  hunters  whose  lives  were  passed  in  a  continual  round  of  perilous  ad- 
Tentnre. 

When  this  force  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  lick,  they  discovered  Indian  signs, 
and  approaching  the  town  cautiously,  they  found  it  in  the  possession  of  three  war- 
riors who  had  been  left  to  ^ard  the  camp.  Hardin  ordered  his  men  to  fire  on 
them,  which  they  did,  killing  two.  The  third  attempted  to  make  his  escape, 
but  he  was  shot  down  as  he  ran.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  regaining  his  feet, 
and  ran  fifty  yards,  leaped  up  a  perpendicular  bank,  six  feet  hi^h,  and  fell  dead* 

In  the  mean  time,  Hardin,  correctly  supposing  that  the  main  hpdy  of  the  In- 
dians were  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and  would  shortly  return,  made  immedi- 
ate nreparation  for  battle,  lie  accordingly  selected  a  place  where  a  few  acres  of 
timsered  land  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  prairie.  Here  he  posted  his  men 
with  orders  to  conceal  themselves  behind  the  trees,  and  reserve  their  fire  until  th^ 
Indians  should  approach  within  twenty-five  yards.  Soon  after  the  little  band  had 
taken  their  position,  they  discovered  the  Indians  rapidly  approaching  on  their  trail, 
and  npmbenng  apparently  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  men.  When  the  sav- 
ages had  arrived  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  position  of  the  Kentuckians, 
one  of  the  men,  in  his  impatience  to  liegin  the  battle,  forgot  the  order  of  the  cap- 
tain, and  fired  his  gun.  Immediately  the  Indians  charged,  and  the  fight  com- 
menced in  earnest 

At  the  first  fire.  Captain  Hardin  was  shot  through  the  thighs.  Without,  how- 
ever, resigning  his  command,  or  yielding  to  the  pain  of  his  wound,  he  sat  down 
on  a  large  log,  and  during  the  whole  action,  continued  to  encourage  his  men  and 
give  forUi  his  orders,  with  as  much  coolness^promptitude,  and  self-possession,  as 
if  engaged  in  the  most  ordinary  avocation.  This  more  than  Spartan  firmness  and 
resolution,  was  not,  however,  anything  very  remarkable  in  the  early  history  of 
Kentucky.  Every  battle  field  furnished  many  examples  of  similar  heroism.  The 
iron  men  of  those  times,  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  bom  insensible  to  fear,  and 
impregnable  to  pain.    The  coolness,  courage,  and  unyielding  determination  of 
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Hardin,  in  this  trjing  situatton,  bo  doubt  eootribated  greatlT  to  the  tuooees  of  Ih^ 
day ;  aiid  after  a  seTere  oonteet«  in  which  eome  thii^  of  the  MTaMe  fell,  tiMy 
were  finalW  repulsed.  The  loss  of  the  whites,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  Toy 
considerable.  Daring  the  action  the  parties  were  frequently  engaged  hand  to 
hand. 

This  battle  was  nerer  reported  to  the  ffoyemment,  and  it  seems  to  hare  e»- 
e^>ed  the  notice  of  the  historians  of  eaHy  tines  in  Kentucky;  though  it  was, 
unquestionably,  <me  of  the  most  fiercely  contested  battles  ever  ibught  in  the  west* 

The  Honorable  John  Brkckinridok,  [for  whom  this  county  was  named],  was 
the  second  son  of  Colonel  Robert  Breckinridge,  of  Augusta  county,  Virginia, 
and  was  bom  on  a  fiurm,  upon  a  part  of  which  the  town  of  Staunton  now  standsy 
on  the  9d  day  of  December,  1760.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  what  were  then 
called  **  Scotch  Irish,**  that  is,  they  were  Presbyterians— from  the  north  of  Ire 
land,  immediately— -but  originally  from  Scotland.  After  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  they  were  hotly  persecuted  in  Ayreshire,  their  original  seat,  and 
being  driren  out  from  thence,  spent  half  a  century  in  the  highlands  of  BrcHsdal* 
bane,  and  removed  thence  to  Ireland,  and  early  in  the  last  century  to  Virginia; 
a  portion  of  the  persecuted  remnant  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  who  suffered 
80  long  and  so  heroically  for  liberty  and  tl^e  reformed  religion.  His  jpatemal 
and  maternal  grand  fathers  both  lie  buried  in  the  gra^e  yard  of  the  Tinkling 
Springs  congregation,  in  the  county  of  Augusta,  of  which  both  of  them  were 
ruling  elders.  His  mother,  Lettioe  rreston,  was  the  oldest  child  of  John  Pres- 
ton and  Elizabeth  Patton,  and  was  the  second  wife  of  his  father.  General 
James  Breckinridge,  of  Virginia,  was  his  younger,  and  a  full  brother;  General 
Robert  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  was  his  elder,  and  a  half  brother. 

At  a  vei^  eariy  age,  he  was  carried  by  his  father  to  the  neighborhood  of 
fincastle,  m  Bottetourt  county,  Virginia,  whither  he  removed,  and  where  he 
died,  when  his  son  was  about  eleven  years  of  age ;  leaving  a  widow,  and  seven 
children,  in  circumstances  which  we  should  now  consider  narrow :  and  exposed, 
upon  what  was  then  almost  the  extreme  limit  of  the  white  settlements,  to  all  the 
dangers  of  an  Indian  frontier ;  and  this  only  a  few  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  our  lonff  and  bloody  struggle  for  National  Independence,  which  was 
ended  about  the  ume  the  subject  of  this  notice  arrived  at  man*s  estate. 

Raised  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  hardships,  and  privations ;  the  tradition  of  his 
tanalj  replete  only  with  tales  of  suffering  and  exile,  for  conscience  sake;  and  a, 
widowed  mother  and  orphan  family— of  which  he  became  the  head  at  the  age  of 
early  boyhood — (he  objects  of  his  constant  care ;  it  is  by  no  means  strange  that 
his  powerful  character  and  unconmion  talents,  should  have  been  early  and  re- 
markablv  developed.  A  calm,  simple,  correct  man — gentle  to  those  he  loved— 
stem  and  open  to  those  he  oould  not  trust— always  true,  always  brave,  always 
self  depenaent,  it  is  just  in  such  a  way,  that  such  circumstances  would  mould 
and  develop  such  a  nature  as  his.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  how  it  was, 
that  in  his  circumstances,  there  should  have  been  implanted  in  him,  from  eariiest 
childhood,  a  thirst  for  knowledge  that  seemed  to  the  end  of  his  life,  insatiable; 
nor  could  anything  less  than  the  highest  mental  endowments,  directed  with 
energy  that  never  nagged,  explain  the  extent,  the  variety,  and  the  richness  of 
the  acquisitions  which  he  was  enabled  to  make.  His  education,  both  preparatory 
and  professional,  was  privately  conducted,  and  so  fkr  as  is  now  known,  chiefly 
without  other  aid  than  books,  except  about  two  years,  which  he  spent  at  the  col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  attendance 
at  this  ancient  seat  of  learning,  and  when  he  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses,  from  the  county  of  Bottetourt, 
without  his  having  even  suspected  that  such  a  matter  was  in  agitation.  On  ac- 
count of  his  youth,  the  election  was  twice  set  aside,  and  it  was  only  on  the  third 
return,  and  against  his  own  wishes  and  remonstrances,  that  he  took  his  seat 
From  this  time  to  the  period  of  his  death,  he  lived  constantly,  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
statesman,  in  the  public  eye. 

In  the  year  1785  he  married  Mary  Hopkins  Cabell,  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Joseph  Cabell,  of  Buckingham  county,  Virginia;  and  settled  in  the  coun^  of 
Albemarle,  and  practised  law  in  that  region  of  Virginia,  until  the  year  1793,  m 
the  spring  of  which  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  in  Lexington ;  near  tt 
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which  place,  at  **  Oabeirs  Dale,*'  in  the  coan^  of  Fayette,  he  resided  till  the 
pwiod  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  14th  December,  1806,  when  he  had 
Joat  completed  his  46th  year. 

As  a  lawyer,  no  man  of  his  day  excelled  him,  and  Tery  few  conld  be  compared 
with  him.  Profoundly  acquainted  with  his  profession,  highly  gifted  as  a  public 
spedcer,  laborious  and  exact  in  the  performance  of  all  his  professional  duties  and 
eagagemente^— these  ffieat  qualities,  united  to  his  exalted  prirate  character,  gave 
him  a  poeition  at  the  oar,  which  few  men  ever  attained,  or  ever  desenred;  and 
eaabled  him,  besides  the  neat  distinction  he  acquired,  to  accumulate  a  large  for* 
tune.  An  event  extremely  characteristic  attended  the  disooeition  of  his  estate : 
for  on  hia  death  bed,  he  absolutely  refused  to  make  a  will,  saying  that  he  had 
done  his  best  to  hare  such  proyisions  made  by  law  for  the  distnbution  of  estates, 
as  seemed  to  him  wise  and  just,  and  he  would  adhere  to  it  for  his  own  family. 
At  the  end  of  forty  years,  it  is  not  unworthy  to  be  recorded,  that  his  wisdom  and 
foresight,  in  this  remarkable  transaction,  did  not  lose  their  reward. 

As  a  statesman,  very  few  men  of  his  generation  occupied  a  more  conmianding 
position,  or  mingled  more  controllingly  with  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day ; 
and  not  one  enjoyed  a  more  absolute  popularity,  or  maintained  a  m<Mre  spotless 
reputation.     He  took  a  leading,  perhaps  a  decisiTC  part  in  all  the  great  questions 
of  a  local  character  that  acitated  Kentucky,  from  1793  to  1806,  and  whose  settle- 
ment still  exerts  a  controlung  influence  upon  the  character  of  her  people  and  in* 
ttitutlons.    The  constitution  of  1798-99,  which  is  still  preserred  unaltered,  was 
more  ti&e  work  of  his  hands  than  of  any  one  single  man.    The  question  of  neg^ 
slavery,  as  settled  in  that  constitution,  upon  a  middle  and  moderate  ground,— the 
ground  which  Kentacky  still  oecui»ieih-^e  systematiaing,  to  some  extent,  the 
eivii   and    criminal  codes— the  simplification  of  the  land  law— the  law  of 
descents— the  penitentiary  system — the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death, 
except  for  wilful  murder  and  treason— all  these,  and  many  other  important  sub- 
jects, of  a  kindred  nature,  fell  under  bis  moulding  labors  at  the  formins  period  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  remain  still  nearly  as  they  were  adjusted  half  a  century 
ago.    In  those  vital  ouestions  that  involved  the  destiny  of  the  whole  west,  and 
thr^tened  the  plan  it  not  the  continuance  of  the  Union  itself,  no  man  took  an 
earlter  or  more  decided  stand.    It  is  capable  of  proof,  that  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  subsequently  the  purcnase  of  Louisiana  (which  latter 
set,  though  it  covered  Mr.  Jefferson  with  glory,  he  hesitated  to  perform,  upon 
doubts  both  as  to  its  policy  and  constitutionality),  were  literally  forced  upon  the 
general  government  by  demonstrations  from  the  west,  in  which  the  mind  and  the 
naad  of  wis  great  patriot  and  far-sighted  statesman  were  conspicuous  above  alL 
As  a  statesman,  however,  he  is  best  known  as  one  of  the  leading  men — ^perhaps 
tn  the  west,  the  undoubted  leader  of  the  old  democratic  party ;  which  came  into 
power  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  president,  under  whose  administration  he  was  made 
ittorney  general  of  the  United  States.    He  was  an  ardent  friend,  personal  and 
political,  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  he  coincided  with  him  upon  the  great  principles  of  the 
old  democracy ;  he  concerted  with  him  and  Mr.  Madison,  and  omers  of  kindred 
▼iews,  the  movements  which  brought  the  democratic  party  into  power ;  he  sup- 
|M>rted  the  interests  of  that  party  with  pre-eminent  ability,  in  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky,  and  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States ;  and  died  as  much  beloved, 
honored  and  trusted  by  it,  as  any  man  he  left  behind.    Some  twenty  years  after 
his  death,  it  began  to  be  whispered,  and  then  to  be  intimated  in  a  few  news- 
pspers,  that  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798-9,  which  he  offered,  and  which 
was  the  first  great  movement  against  the  alien  and  sedition  laws-— and  the  general 
prbeiples  of  the  party  that  paMed  them,  were  in  fact  the  production  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson himself,  and  not  of  John  Breckinridge ;  and  it  is  painful  to  reflect  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  did  certainly  connive  at  this  mean  calumny  upon  the  memory  of  his 
friend.    The  family  of  Mr.  Breckinridge  have  constantly  asserted  that  their  father 
WM  the  sole  and  true  author  of  these  resolutions,  and  constantly  defied  the  pro- 
duction of  proof  to  the  contrary :  and  there  seems  to  be  no  question  that  they  are 
Tight. 

In  stature,  John  Breckinridge  was  above  the  middle  sixe  of  men ;  tall,  slender 
sad  muscular ;  a  man  of  great  power  and  noble  appearance.  He  had  very  dear 
gvay  eyes,  and  brown  hair,  inclining  to  a  slight  shade  of  red.    He  was  extremely 
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grave  ind  silent  in  bis  ordinary  intereourse ;  a  nren  singnlaily  eoorteoiis 
gentle,  and  very  tenderly  lored  by  tbose  wiio  knew  bim.  His  fiaimily  tonmmtrntk 
of  nine  children:  two  of  them  only,  with  bis  venerable  widow,  still  live;  bat  bis 
descendants  are  nameroas,  both  of  bis  own  and  other 
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BULLITT  COUNTY. 

BuLLTrr  county  was  established  in  1796,  and  named  for  lieuten- 
ant Governor  Bulutt.  It  is  situated  in  the  north-west  middle 
part  of  the  state,  its  extreme  western  boundary  extending  to  near 
the  mouth  of  Salt  river,  and  is  watered  by  diat  stream  and  its 
tributaries .  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Jefferson ;  eitst  by  Spencer  ; 
south  by  Nelson,  and  on  the  west  by  Hardin  and  Mieade, — the 
Rolling  fork  of  Salt  river  washing  its  south-west  border.  Thii 
county  is  generally  fertile,  though  the  surface  is  rolling ;  the 
scenery  is  variegated  and  beautiful,  the  hills  covered  with  tall 
pine  and  laurel,  and  abounding  in  iron  and  other  ores,  and  salt 
and  mineral  waters.  The  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  1846, 
$1,801,972;  number  of  acres  in  the  county,  162,004;  average 
value  per  acre,  $5,56 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  1,206;  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  1,313.  Hogs,  cattle  and  sheep,  are  the  jprincipal  articles  of 
commerce ;  a  great  number  of  the  former  being  driven  to  liouis- 
ville  annually.  There  are  in  the  county,  three  woolen  footories, 
four  steam  merchant  mills,  a  number  of  blast  iron  furnaces,  and 
a  rolling  mill  and  forges,  making  superior  iron  and  nails. 

The  towns  in  Bullitt,  are,  Shepherdsville,  Mount  Washington 
and  Pittstown.  ShepkerdwWey  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  Salt 
river,  seventy-four  miles  from  Frankfort — contains  one  Methodist 
church,  (a  handsome  brick  building,  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
Bullitt  academy,)  four  stores,  two  groceries,  five  doctors,  seven 
lawyers,  three  taverns  and  twenty  mechanics'  shops.  Incorpo* 
rated  in  1793.  Population  about  fow  hundred.  Mount  Wash- 
ington, formerly  Vernon,  a  beautiful  town,  incorporated  in  1822, 
contains  three  churches,  two  schools,  six  stores  and  groceries,  five 
doctors,  one  lawyer,  two  taverns,  and  twelve  mechanical  trades. 
Population  about  seven  hundred.  PUtstoum  is  a  small  village, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Rolling  fork  and  main  Salt  river, 
nine  miles  from  Shepherdsville.  ^ 

The  Paroquet  Springs,  a  fine  and  popular  watering  place— me 
grounds  beautifully  improved,  with  rooms  sufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  six  hundred  persons — is  situated  half  a  mile  above 
Shepherdsville,  in  this  county.  The  water  contains  salt.  Iron, 
magnesia  and  salts.  Bullitt's  old  licks,  where  the  first  salt  works 
were  erected  in  Kentucd^y,  lie  about  three  miles  from  Shepherds- 
ville- 

The  first  forts  and  stations  erected  in  the  eountj,  were  called  Fort  Nonsenee, 
Mud  Garrison,  Breashear's  Station,  Clear's  Station  and  Whitaker*8  Station ; 
which  were  severally  the  scenes  of  a  number  of  oonfliots  with  the  Indians,  wlit 
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iMorted  to  the  Heki  to  himt  die  ffame,  and  make  mit.  Near  Ballitt's  liek,  on  a 
kigh  knob*  whieh  is  ealM  **Cahiirt  knob,*'  the  Indiana  Wkipned  to  death  an  old 
nan  wbona  they  eaoght  while  chopping  wood  for  theaalt  woiks. 

HcNRY  Oust  was  oorn  in  the  state  of  Virginia^  in  the  ]rear  1764.  Daring  the 
lerohitioMafy  war,  his  lather,  with  a  naineroas  fomilTf  enugrated  to  the  western 
part  of  PemiaylTaaia,  from  whenee  yoong  Henry  and  other  ardent  youths  of  the 
neigliborliood,  made  frequent  and  daring  exeursions  into  the  western  wilderness; 
tomstiaMS  into  what  is  now  the  state  of  Ohio,  sometimes  to  Limestone,  (now 
MaysWlle,)  and  finally  to  the  fells  of  the  Ohio,  which  place  he  first  yisited  in  1779. 
Tk%  buffalo  and  deer  had  olei^  indicated  to  the  early  settlers,  those  places  where 
sah  water  was  to  be  found.  Tiie  flfeat  difficulty  of  importing  salt,  the  increasing 
demand  and  high  price  of  the  arttcw,  encouraged  the  attempt  to  manufacture  here 
at  a  Tery  early  day.  Salt  was  mads  at  Bullitt's  lick,  now  in  Bullitt  county,  near 
tsienty  years  ago. 

In  Cristas  excursions  to  the  west,  he  had  become  acquainted  and  associated  with 
an  enterprising  Dutchman,  muned  Myers,  a  land  affcnt  and  general  locator,  and  in 
whose  naoae  more  land  has  been  entered  than  in  that  of  almost  any  other  man  in 
the  west.  This  poisait  of  locator  of  lands,  brought  Crist  at  a  very  early  day  to 
Bullitt's  Uok,  where  he  took  a  prominent  and  astive  part  in  some  of  those  scenes 
which  hare  contributed  to  the  notoriety  of  that  renowned  resort  of  all  who  lived 
within  fifty  miles  around  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  Here  the  first  salt 
was  made  in  Kentucky,  and  here  from  &Ye  hundred  to  a  thousand  men  were  col- 
lected together  in  the  various  branches  of  salt  making,  as  well  as  buying  of,  sell* 
ing  to,  and  gnarding  the  salt  makers,  when  LouisylUe  and  Lexington  could  boast 
but  a  few  hovels,  and  when  the  buJBQftlo  slept  in  security  around  the  base  of  Cap* 
itolhilL 

In  May,  1778,  a  fiat  boat  loaded  with  kettles,  intended  for  the  manufacture  of 
sah  at  Bnllitt's  lick,  left  LouisTille  with  thirteen  persons,  twehre  armed  men  and 
one  woman,  on  board.  The  boat  and  cargo  were  owned  by  Henry  Crist  and  Sol- 
emon  Spears;  and  the  company  consisted  of  Crist,  Spears,  Christian  Qrepps, 
Thomas  Floyd,  Joseph  Boyce,  ElVans  Moore,  an  Irishman  named  Fossett,  and  five 
others,  and  a  woman,  whose  names  the  writer  cannot  now  recollect,  though  be 
has  hMrd  Crist  often  repeat  them.  The  intention  of  the  party  was  to  desceiMi  the 
Ohio,  which  was  then  very  high,  to  the  mouth  of  Salt  river,  and  then  ascend  the 
latter  river,  the  current  of  which  was  entirely  deadened  by  back  water  lirom  the 
Ohio,  to  a  place  near  the  licks,  called  Mud  Oarruarif  which  was  a  temporary  for* 
tification,  constructed  of  two  rows  of  slight  stockades,  and  the  space  between 
filled  with  mnd  and  gravel  from  the  bank  of  the  river  hard  by.  The  works  enclosed 
a  space  of  about  half  an  acre,  and  stood  about  midway  between  Bullitt's  lick 
and  the  falls  of  Salt  river,  where  Shepfaeidsville  now  stands.  These  works  were 
then  occupied  by  the  families  of  the  salt  makers,  and  those  who  hunted  to  supplv 
them  with  food,  and  acted  also  as  an  advanced  guard  to  givs  notice  of  the  approach 
of  any  considerable  body  of  men. 

On  the  85th  of  May,  the  boat  entered  Salt  river,  and  the  bands  commenced 
woridng  her  up  with  sweep-oars.  There  was  no  current  one  way  or  the  other- 
while  in  the  Ohio,  the  great  breadth  of  the  river  secured  them  against  any  sad* 
den  attadc,  but  when  they  came  into  Salt  river,  they  were  withm  reach  of  the 
Indian  rifle  from  either  shore.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  send  out  scouts, 
to  apprise  them  of  any  danger  ahead.  In  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  their  as- 
sent of  the  river,  Crist  and  Floyd  went  ashore  to  reconnoitre  the  bank  of  the  river 
ihead  of  the  boat.  Late  in  the  evening  ^ey  discovered  a  fresh  trail,  but  for 
want  of  liffht,  they  could  not  make  out  Sie  number  of  Indians.  They  remained 
out  all  night,  but  made  no  further  discoveries.  In  the  moming,  as  they  were  re- 
taming  down  the  river  towards  the  boat,  they  heard  a  number  of  guns,  whi<^ 
they  believed  to  be  Indians  killing  game  for  breakfast.  They  hast^ed  back  to 
the  boat  and  communicated  what  they  had  heard  and  seen. 

They  pulled  on  up  the  river  until  about  eiffht  o^lock,  and  arrived  at  a  point 
eight  mues  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rolling  fork,  where  they  drew  into  shore  on 
^e  north  side  of  the  river,  now  in  Bullitt  county,  intending  to  land  and  cook  and 
o>t  tbenr  breidcfast.  As  they  drew  into  shore,  they  heard  the  gobbling  of  turkeys 
(as  they  supposed)  on  the  bank  where  they  were  goinjr  to  land,  and  as  the  boat 
iMKhed,  Fossett  tuad  another  sprang  ashore,  with  their  guns  in  their  hands,  to 
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shoot  turkeys.  Ther  were  oaatioiied  of  their  dangier,  but  disregardiof  ike  admo- 
nition, hastily  sseended  the  bank.  Their  oompamons  in  the  boat  had  barely  lost 
sight  of  them,  when  they  heard  a  Tolley  of  rines  discharged  all  at  once  on  tiie 
bank  immediately  above,  sacoeeded  by  a  yell  of  savages  so  terrific  as  to  indace 
a  belief  that  the  woods  were  filled  with  Indians.  This  attack,. so  sadden  and  vi- 
olent, took  the  boefs  company  by  surprise ;  and  they  had  barely  time  to  sme 
their  rifies  and  place  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  when  Fossett  and  his 
companion  came  dashing  down  the  bank,  hotly  pursued  by  a  large  body  of  Indi- 
ans. Crist  stood  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  witli  his  rifle  in  his  hand.  At  the  first 
sight  of  the  enemy,  he  brought  his  gun  to  his  face,  but  instantly  perceived  that 
the  object  of  his  aim  was*a  white  man,  and  a  sudden  thought  flashed  across  Ms 
mind,  that  the  enemy  was  a  company  of  surveyors  that  he  knew  to  be  then  in 
the  woods,  and  that  the  attack  was  made  in  sport,  ^cc,  let  his  sun  down,  and 
at  the  same  time  his  white  foeman  sunk  out  of  his  siffht  behind  the  bank.  Bat 
the  firing  had  begun  in  ffood  earnest  on  both  sides.  Crist  again  brought  his  rifle 
to  his  face,  and  as  he  did  so  the  white  man*s  head  was  rising  over  the  bank,  with 
his  gun  also  drawn  up  and  presented.  Crist  got  the  fire  on  him,  and  at  the  cntk 
of  his  rifle  the  white  man  fell  forward  dead.  Fossett's  hontinflr  companion  plun- 
ged into  the  water,  and  got  in  safely  at  the  bow  of  the  boat.  But  Fossett*s  arm 
vras  broken  by  the  first  fire  on  the  hill.  The  boat,  owing  to  the  high  water,  did 
not  touch  the  land,  and  he  got  into  the  river  further  toward  the  stem,  and  swam 
round  with  his  gun  in  his  left  hand,  and  was  taken  safely  into  the  stem.  So  in- 
tent were  the  Indians  on  the  pursuit  of  their  prey,  that  many  of  them  ran  to  the 
water's  edge,  struck  and  shot  at  Fossett  and  bis  companion  while  they  were  get- 
ting into  the  boat,  and  some  even  seized  the  boat  and  attempted  to  draw  it  nearer 
the  shore.  In  this  attempt  many  of  the  Indians  perished ;  some  were  shot  drad 
as  they  approached  the  boat,  others  were  killed  in  the  river,  and  it  required  tiie 
most  stubborn  resistance  and  determined  valor  to  keep  them  from  canrying  the 
boat  by  assault.  Repulsed  in  their  efforts  to  board  the  boat,  the  savages  with 
drew  higher  up  the  bank,  and  taking  their  stations  behind  trees,  commenced 
a  regular  and  gallinff  fire,  which  was  returned,  with  the  spirit  of  brave  men  ren- 
derM  desperate  by  rae  certain  knowledge  that  no  quarter  would  be  given,  uid 
that  it  was  an  issue  of  victory  or  death  to  every  soul  on  board. 

The  boat  had  a  lognchain  for  a  cable,  and  when  she  was  firat  brought  ashore, 
the  chain  was  thrown  round  a  small  tree  that  stood  in  the  water^s  edge,  and  the 
hook  run  through  one  of  the  links.  This  had  been  done  before  the  first  &n 
was  made  upon  Fossett  on  shore.  The  kettles  in  the  boat  had  been  ranked  up 
along  the  sides,  leaving  an  open  gangway  through  the  middle  of  the  boat  from 
bow  to  stern.  Unfortunately,  the  bow  lay  to  shore,  so  that  the  guns  of  the  Indi- 
ans raked  the  whole  length  of  the  gangway,  and  their  fire  was  constant  and  de- 
structive. Spean  and  several  othen  of  the  bravest  men  had  already  fallen,  some 
killed  and  othere  mortally  wounded.  From  the  commencement  of  the  battle, 
many  efforts  had  been  made  to  disengage  the  boat  from  the  shore,  all  of  whidi 
had  failed.  The  hope  was  that,  if  £ey  could  once  loose  the  cable,  the  boat 
would  drift  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  guns ;  but  any  attempt  to  do  this  by 
hand  would  expose  the  person  to  certain  destruction.  Fossett's  right  arm  was 
broken,  and  he  could  no  longer  handle  his  rifle.  He  got  a  pole,  and  placing  him- 
self low  down  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  commenced  punchinff  at  the  hook 
in  the  chain,  but  the  point  of  the  hook  was  turned  firom  him,  ana  all  his  efforts 
seemed  only  to  drive  it  further  into  the  link.  He  at  length  discovered  where  a 
small  limb  had  been  cut  from  ihe  pole,  and  left  a  knot  about  an  inch  lona ;  this 
knot,  after  a  number  of  efforts,  he  placed  against  the  point  of  the  hook,  and, Jerkinff 
the  pole  suddenly  towards  him,  threw  the  nook  out  of  the  link.  The  chain  fell,  ana 
the  boat  drifted  slowly  out  from  the  bank ;  and  by  means  of  an  oar  worit^l  over 
head,  the  boat  was  brought  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  with  her  side  to  the  shore, 
which  protected  them  from  the  fire  of  the  Indians.  The  battle  had  now  lasted  up- 
wards of  an  hour.  The  odds  against  the  crew  was  at  least  ten  to  one.  The  fire 
had  been  very  destructive  on  botti  sides,  and  a  great  many  of  the  Indians  had  been 
killed ;  but  if  the  boat  had  remained  much  longer  at  me  shore,  it  was  manifest 
that  there  would  have  been  none  of  the  crew  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  disaster. 

The  survivon  had  now  time  to  look  round  upon  the  havoc  that  had  been  made 
of  their  little  band.    Five  of  their  companions  lay  dead  in  the  gangway— Speany 
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Floyd,  FoMett  and  Bbyoe  were  wounded — Crepps,  Crist  and  Moore  remained 
unhurt.  It  was  erident  that  Spears*  wonnd  was  mortal,  and  that  he  oonld  snr^ 
Ti?e  bnt  a  few  moments.  He  urged  the  snrrivors  to  ran  the  boat  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  riyer,  and  saTe  themselves  by  immediate  flight,  and  leare  him  to  his 
&te.    Crepps  and  Crist  positiTely  refosed. 

Bat  the  boat  was  gradaally  nearing  the  southern  shore  of  the  river.  At  this 
time  the  Ludians,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  were  seen  crossing  the  river 
above,  at  a  few  hundred  yards  distance,  some  on  loes,  and  some  swimming  and 
carrying  their  rifles  over  their  heads.  The  eseane  of  the  boat  was  now  hopeless, 
as  there  was  a  large  body  of  Indians  on  each  side  of  the  river.  If  the  boat  had 
been  carried  immediately  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  as  soon  as  her  cable 
was  loosed,  the  survivors  mi^t  have  escaped ;  but  to  such  minds  and  hearts,  the 
idea  of  leavinfftheir  dying  mends  to  the  mercy  of  the  Indian  tomahawk  was  in- 
supportable. The  boat  at  lengdi  touched  the  southern  shore— a  hasty  preparation 
was  made  to  bear  the  woundcra  into  the  woods — ^Floyd,  Fossett  and  Boyce  got  to 
land,  and  soueht  concealment  in  the  thickets.  Crepps  and  Crist  turned  to  their 
^aAedng  friend.  Spears,  but  death  had  kindly  stepped  in  and  cut  short  the  savage 
triumph.  The  woman  now  remdned.  They  offered  to  assist  her  to  shore,  tl»t 
she  might  take  her  chance  of  escape  in  the  woods ;  but  the  danger  of  her  posi* 
tion,  and  the  scenes  of  blood  and  death  around  her,  had  overpowered  her  senses, 
and  no  entreaty  or  remonstrance  could  prevail  with  her  to  move.  She  sat  with 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and  no  effort  could  make  her  sensible  that  there  was 
any  hope  of  escape. 

The  Indians  had  gained  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  were  yelling  like 
blood-hounds  as  they  ran  down  towards  the  boat,  which  they  now  looked  upon 
IS  their  certain  prey.  Crepps  and  Crist  seized  a  rifle  apiece,  and  ascended  the 
rifer  bank :  at  the  top  of  the  hill  they  met  the  savages  and  charged  them  with  a 
shout.  Crepps  fired  upon  them,  but  Crist,  in  his  baste,  had  taken  up  Fossett's 
^n,  which  had  got  wet  as  he  swam  with  it  into  the  boat  on  the  oppcHnte  sid»— 
It  missed  fire.  At  this  time  Moore  passed  them  and  escaped.  The  Indians, 
when  charged  by  Crepps  and  Crist,  fell  back  into  a  ravine  that  put  into  the  river 
immediately  above  them.  They  parted,  and  met  no  more.  The  Indians,  intent 
on  plunder,  did  not  pursue  them,  but  rushed  into  the  boat  Crist  heard  one  long, 
agoniziuff  shriek  from  the  unfortunate  woman,  and  the  wild  shouts  of  the  savap 
ges,  as  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  spoils  of  a  costly  but  barren  victory. 

Crepps,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Long 
Kck,  and  being  unable  to  travel  farther,  laid  down  In  the  woods  to  die.  Moore 
alone  escaped  unhurt,  and  brought  in  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  the  boat  The 
country  was  at  once  roused.  Crepps  was  found,  and  brought  in,  but  died  about 
the  time  he  reached  home.  Crist  described  Crepps  as  a  tall,  fhir  haired,  hand* 
•ome  man :  kind,  brave,  and  enterprising,  and  possessed  of  all  those  hij^h  and 
striking  qualities  that  save  the  heroic  stamp  to  that  hardy  raee  of  pioneera 
amoii|r8t  whom  he  had  lived  and  died.  He  had  been  the  lion  of  the  fipf^nt.  By 
exposing  himself  to  the  most  imminent  peril,  he  inspirited  his  companions  with 
his  own  contempt  of  danger.  He  and  Crist  had  stood  over  Fossett,  and  kept  the 
Indians  treed  while  he  disengaged  the  cable;  and  his  coofaiees  during  the  long, 
bloody  strug^e  of  the  day,  had  won  the  admiration  of  Crist  himself— than  whom 
a  more  daunUess  man  had  never  contended  with  mortal  foe.  Crepps  left  a  young 
wife  and  one  son,  then  an  infant  His  wife  was  enceinte  at  the  time  of  his  death 
--^e  posthumous  child  was  a  daughter,  and  is  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Charlee  A. 
Wickliffe.    The  son  died  shortly  after  he  arrived  at  man*s  estate. 

Crist  was  so  disabled  by  the  wound  that  he  could  not  walk.  The  bones  of 
bis  heel  were  crushed.  He  crept  into  a  thicket  and  laid  down— his  wound  bled 
Fofnsely.  He  could  not  remain  here  long.  His  feet  were  now  of  no  use  to  him* 
He  bound  his  moccasins  on  his  knees,  and  commenced  his  loumey.  Piece  by 
piece  his  hat,  hunting  shirt,  and  vest  were  consumed  to  shield  his  hands  against 
the  ragged  rocks  which  lay  in  his  wi^.  He  crawled  on  all  day  up  the  river, 
tnd  at  night  crossed  over  to  the  north  side  upon  a  log  that  he  rolled  down  the 
bank.  I^  concealed  himself  in  a  thicket  and  tried  to  sleep—but  pain  and  ex- 
hanstion  and  loss  of  blood  had  driven  sleep  from  his  eyes.  His  foot  and  leg 
Were  much  swollen  and  inflamed.  Guided  by  the  stars  he  crept  on  again— be- 
tween midnight  and  day  he  came  in  sight  of  a  camp  fire,  and  heard  the  barking 
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of  a  dog*  A  nwalneT  of  ladiauB  rose  up  from  aroond  the  fire,  and  lie  crept  no&Lj 
away  from  the  light.  He  laid  down  and  remained  quiet  for  some  time.  When 
all  was  still  again«  he  resumed  his  slow  and  painful  journey.  He  crawled  into  a 
small  branch,  and  kept  on  down  it  for  some  distance  unon  the  rocks,  that  he 
might  ieare  no  trace  oehind  him.  At  daylight,  he  ascenoed  an  eminence  of  con- 
siderable height  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  where  he  was,  and  how  to  shape  his 
fnlore  course  ^  but  all  around  was  wilderness.  He  was  aiming  to  reach  Bullitt'e 
lick,  now  about  eight  miles  distant,  and  his  progress  was  not  half  a  mile  an  hoax. 
He  toiled  on  all  day«— night  came  on— the  second  night  of  his  painful  journey. 
Since  leaTing  the  small  branch  the  night  before,  he  had  found  no  water— since 
the  day  before  the  battle  he  had  not  tasted  (bod.  Worn  down  with  hunger,  want 
of  sleep,  acute  pain,  and  raging  thirst,  he  laid  himself  down  to  die.  But  his  sul^ 
ferinffs  were  not  to  end  here— guided  again  by  the  stars,  he  strug^^  on.  Every 
vag  that  he  could  interpose,  between  the  ragged  stones  and  hisoleeding  handi 
and  knee  (for  he  could  now  use  but  one),  was  worn  away.  The  morning  cams 
—the  morning  of  the  third  day ;  it  brought  him  but  little  hope;  but  the  indomi- 
table spirit  within  him  disdained  to  yielo,  and  during  the  day  he  made  what  pro- 
gress he  could.  As  the  CTening  drew  on,  he  became  aware  that  he  was  in  the 
▼ioinity  of  Bullitt's  lick;  but  he  could  go  no  further;  nature  bad  made  her  last 
effort,  and  he  laid  himself  down  and  prayed  that  death  would  qieedily  end  his 
•nflferings. 

When  darkness  came  on,  f^om  where  he  lay  he  could  see  the  hundred  fires  of 
the  furnaces  at  the  licks  all  glowing;  and  he  eren  fancied  he  could  see  the  dusky 
forms  of  the  firemen  as  they  passed  to  and  fro  around  the  pits,  but  they  were  more 
than  a  half  mile  off,  and  how  was  he  to  ^each  them  1  He  had  not  eaten  a  morsel 
in  four  days,  he  had  been  drained  of  almost  his  last  drop  of  blood,  the  wounded 
leg  had  become  so  stiff  and  swollen  that  for  the  last  two  days  and  nights  he  had 
draggsd  it  afier  him ;  the  flesh  was  worn  from  bis  knee  and  from  the  palms  of  his 
hands*  Relief  was  in  his  sight,  but  to  reach  it  was  impossible.  Suddenly  he 
heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet  approaching  him«  and  hope  sprang  up  once  more 
in  his  breast.  The  sound  came  nearer  and  still  more  near.  A  prai  ran  near  the 
nlace  whers  be  lay,  a  man  on  horse*back  approached  within  a  few  rods  of  himt 
he  mustered  his  remainiiig  strength,  and  hailed  him  ;  but  to  his  utter  surprise  and 
dismay,  the  horseman  turned  suddenly  and  galloped  off  towards  the  Licks.  De- 
spair now  seised  him.  To  die  alone  of  hunger  and  thirst,  in  sight  of  hundrsde 
and  of  plenty,  seemed  to  him  the  last  dregs  of  the  bitterest  cup  that  fate  could 
offer  to  mortal  lips.  O  !  that  be  could  have  fellen  by  the  side  of  his  friends  in 
the  proud  battle  f  That  he  could  haTC  met  the  Indian  tomahawk,  and  died  in  the 
strength  of  his  manhood ;  and  not  have  been  doo^ned  to  linger  out  his  life  in  dajs 
and  nights  of  pain  and  agony,  and  to  die  by  piecemeal  in  childish  despair.  While 
these  thoughts  were  passing  in  his  mind,  the  horseman  (a  negro),  reffained  the 
Licks  and  alarmed  the  p€M>ple  there  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Indians  were 
approaching.  On  being  interrogated,  all  the  account  he  could  give  was,  that 
some  person  had  called  to  him  in  the  woods  a  half  mile  off,  and  cafled  him  by  the 
wrong  name.  It  was  nmnifest  it  was  not  Indians ;  and  forthwith  a  number  of 
men  set  out,  guided  by  the  negro,  to  the  place.  Grist's  hopes  again  revived,  when 
he  heard  voices,  and  saw  liehts  approaching.  They  came  near  and  hailed.  Crist 
knew  the  voice,  and  called  to  the  man  by  name*  This  removed  all  doubt,  and 
^ey  approached  the  spot  where  he  lay.  A  sad  and  mournful  sight  was  before 
them.  A  man  that  had  left  them  but  a  few  days  before,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
health  and  buoyant  spirits,  now  laj  stretched  upon  the  earth,  a  worn  and  mangled 
skeleton,  unable  to  liil  a  hand  to  bid  them  welcome.  Ther  bore  him  home.  The 
ball  was  extracted ;  but  his  recovery  was  slow  and  dotJ)tful.  It  was  a  year  before 
he  was  a  man  again. 

The  woman  in  the  boat  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Canada.  Ten  years  aftei^ 
wards,  Crist  met  her  affain  in  Kentucky.  She  had  been  redeemed  by  an  Indisn 
trader,  and  brou|rht  into  Wayne's  eamp  on  the  Maumee,  and  restored  to  her  friends. 
She  informed  Crist  that  the  body  of  Indians  which  made  the  attack  on  the  boat, 
numbered  over  one  hundred  and  twenty,  of  whom  about  thirty  were  killed  in  the 
engagement  This  account  was  confirmed  by  Indians  whom  Crist  met  with 
afterwards,  and  who  had  been  in  the  battle.  They  told  Crist  that  the  boat's  crew 
Ibught  more  like  devils  than  men,  and  if  they  had  taken  one  of  diem  prisoner. 
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IfaeT  would  haTd  roasted  him  afiye.  Crist  was  afterwardt  a  member  of  the  Ken- 
tacky  legislatare,  and  in  1808  was  a  member  of  Coogreas.  He  died  at  his  resi^ 
doiee  in  Bullitt  county,  in  Augusti  1844,  aged  eighty  years. 

Alixaitdbk  Scott  Buujtt  was  bom  in  Prinoe  William  ooun^,  Vir^iria,  in 
Hm  year  1761.  His  father,  Cuthbwt  Bullitt,  was  a  lawyer  of  some  dt8tinction» 
and  practiced  his  profession  with  success  until  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Virginia,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1784, 
six  years  before  the  fieUher's  death,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  emigrated  to  Ken- 
ttcky,  then  a  portion  of  Yiiginia,  and  settfed  on  or  near  the  stfeam  called  Bullakifi, 
in  wfa^  is  now  Shelby  county.  Here  he  resided  but  a  few  months,  beinf  com- 
pelled by  the  annoyances  to  wbich  he  was  subjected  by  the  Indians,  to  seek  a  less 
exposed  situation.  This  he  found  in  Jefferson  county,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sturgue*  station,  where  he  entered  and  settled  upon  the  tract  of  land  on  which 
he  cootinaed  to  reside  until  his  death.  In  the  h\\  of  1785,  be  manied  the  daughter 
of  Col.  W.  Christian,  who  had  remoyed  from  Virginia  the  preceding  spring.  In 
'  April,  1786,  Colonel  Christian,  with  a  par^  of  ei^or  ten  men,  pursued  a  small 
bodT  of  Indians,  who  had  been  oommitting  depredations  on  the  property  of  the 
settlera  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sturgus*  stetton.  Two  of  the  Indians  were  over- 
taken about  a  mile  north  of  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  and  finding  escape  impossible, 
they  turned  upon  their  pursuers,  and  one  of  them  iired  at.  Colonel  Christian,  who 
was  feremofii  in  the  pursuit,  and  mortally  wounded  him.  Next  to  Colonel  Chri»> 
tian,  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  Colonel  John  0*Bannon,  who  fired  simul- 
taneoasly,  bringing  both  Indians  to  the  ground.  Under  the  impression  that  the 
ladians  were  both  dead,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Kelly  incautiously  approached 
them,  when  one  of  them  who,  though  mortally  wounded,  still  retained  some 
strenjB^th  and  all  his  thirst  for  blood,  raised  himself  to  his  knees,  and  fired  with 
the  nfle  which  had  not  been  discharged,  killed  KelW,  fell  back  and  expired.* 

In  the  year  1799,  Colonel  Bullitt  was  elected  br  the  people  ef  Jefferson  county 
a  delate  to  the  conTention  which  met  in  Danyilie,  and  framed  the  constitution 
ef  KentuekT.  AlWr  the  adoption  of  the  eenetitutiony  he  repieeented  the  coanty 
in  the  legislature^  and  was  president  of  the  senate  until  1799,  when  he  was  again 
chosen  a  deleffate  to  the  convention  to  amend  the  constitution,  which  met  in 
Frankfort.  Of  this  convention  he  was  chosen  president  The  year  following 
this  convention,  (1800,)  he  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state,  in  whioh 
eapaeity  he  served  one  term.  Afler  this,  his  county  continued  to  send  him  to  the 
legislature,  of  which  body  he  served  either  as  a  representative  or  senator,  until 
about  1808,  when  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  resided  on  his  fiirm  in  Jefierson 
eounty  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  13th  of  April,  1816. 


^^^^»%<»^^>«^^»<*^S«V»«»^^^N<V«i^'^*^^^^^»^»» 


BUTLER   COUNTY. 

BcTLBH  oouBty  was  organized  in  the  year  1810.  It  is  sitaated  in 
the  south-west  part  of  &e  State,  and  lies  on  both  sides  of  Green 
river.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n0rik  by  Ohio  and  Grayson;  east  by 
Warren ;  soudi  by  Ix)gan,  and  west  by  Muhlenburg.  Tlie  taxa- 
ble property  of  the  county  in  1846,  as  reported  by  the  auditor,  is 
|501,48d ;  number  of  acres  of  land^  168,441 ;  average  value  per 
ft<7e,$M5  ;  white  males  over  twenty-one  years,  793 ;  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  1^162.  Population  in 
1830, 3,055 ;  in  1840, 3^98.  The  surface  is  hilly ;  the  soil  second 
ntte,  but  productive.    Besides  Barren  river,  wfaidi  flows  through 

*Tlda  aeMNuit,  whiob  it  beliered  lo  be  avbetantiaUy  eonvct,  dUibrt  ia  tomt  partkvlaTt  from  that 
giTen  ii  Um  biognphietl  aketeh  of  Cokwel  Chriitian. 
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the  county,  it  is  watered  by  a  number  of  fine  mill  streams.  To- 
bacco is  die  principal  staple. 

The  towns  of  the  county  are — Morgantown,  Lockport  and 
Rodnster.  Morgamtown  is  the  seat  of  justice,  ftnd  is  situated  on 
the  left  or  southern  bank  of  Green  river,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  miles  from  Frankfort — contains  a  court-house  and  jail,  post 
office,  one  school,  two  lawyers,  three  doctors,  six  different  trades, 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  inhabitants.  Incorporated  in  1813. 
Lockport  is  a  small  village,  containing  thirty  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  Green  river,  at  lock  and  dam  No.  4.  BodusUr  is  also  a 
very  small  village,  containing  about  thirty  inhabitants. 

This  coantj  reoeiTed  its  name  in  honor  of  General  Bvtlir,  of  Pennsylvuiin, 
an  officer  of  the  reTolutionary  war,  who  distinguished  himself,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  in  a  remarkahle  manner.  He  commuided  the  right  wing  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  under  General  St.  Clatr,  in  the  memorable  and  disastrous  battle  with 
the  Indians  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Wabash,  near  the  Miami  Tillages,  in 
the  now  state  of  Ohio.  He  was  wounded  early  in  the  action,  and  before  his 
wounds  could  be  dressed,  an  Indian  who  had  penetrated  the  ranks  of  the  regi- 
ment,  ran  up  to  the  spot  where  he  lay,  and  tomanawked  him  before  his  attendants 
could  interpose.    The  desperate  savage  was  instantly  killed. 


CALDWELL    COUNTY. 

Caldwkll  county  was  formed  in  1809,  mid  named  in  honor  of 
Gen.  John  Caldwell.  It  is  situated  on  the  waters  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  Tennessee  rivers — ^bounded  on  the  north  by  Crittenden 
and  Hopkins ;  east  by  Christian  ;  south  by  Trigg ;  and  west  by 
the  Tennessee  river.  The  portion  of  the  county  lying  between 
the  Twigg  and  Crittenden  lines,  b  a  beautifhl  plain,  l^ing  level 
and  productive,  except  between  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee, 
whicn  is  broken  and  poor,  but  abounds  with  ore ;  and  there  are 
already  in  operation  in  that  section,  five  l&we  iron  establish- 
ments, and  one  furnace  for  smelting  lead.  The  portion  of  the 
county  bordering  on  the  Trade  water,  (a  navigable  stream,)  is 
generally  undulating.  Coal  has  been  found  on  Flinn's  fork,  but 
has  not  yet  been  worked.  The  principal  exports  are  tobacco, 
com,  pork,  and  iron. 

The  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  1846,  was  $2,157,206 ; 
numbw  of  acres  of  land,  304,985 ;  number  (rf*  white  males  over 
twenty  one  years  of  age,  1,985 ;  children  between  five  and  six- 
teen years  of  age,  2,258.  Population  in  1830,  8,882 — ^in  1840, 
10,865. 

The  towns  of  Caldwell  are,  Princeton,  Fredonia,  and  Eddyville. 
Princeton,  the  county  seat,  is  about  280  miles  firom  FVankfort— 
contains  four  churches  (Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and 
Cumberland  Presbyterian),  Cumberland  college,  one  academy, 
two  schools,  ten  stores  and  groceries,  four  taverns,  seven  lawyers, 
seven  doctors,  and  twenty  mechanical  shops  and  manufactories. 
Incorporated  in  1820 — population  twelve  hundred.    Ftedtnda  is  a 
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small  town,  twelve  miles  west  of  Princeton,  and  contains  one 
Presbyterian  church,  one  school,  two  stores,  two  doctors,  and  four 
mechanical  trades — population  one  hundred.  EddyviUe  is  situa- 
ted on  the  Cumberland  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Eddy  creek,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name-— contains  one  church  edifice,  two  schools, 
ten  stores  and  groceries,  four  warehouses,  two  taverns,  three  doc- 
tors, and  fourteen  mechanical  shops.  Incorporated  in  1812 — pop- 
ulation six  hundred. 

Thb  CuMSBRLAim  CoLLKOB  Is  locatdd  in  the  ?ioinitj  of  Princeton,  and  under 
the  control  and  management  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church.  The  in^ 
Btitution  was  o^niiet^  in  1836,  as  a  manual  labor  school ;  but  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting it  has  been  changed,  and  it  is  now  a  literary  institution  only,  the  manual 
labor  system  not  having  operated  well.  Like  most  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
west,  it  has  had  many  and  trying  reverses.  In  1843  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
abandoned  by  the  church.  In  1844,  the  Green  rirer  synod  assumed  the  charpre 
of  the  college,  and  undertook  to  endow  and  perpetuate  it.  Its  operations,  in  the 
mean  time,  nad  been  carried  on  by  enterprising  indiTiduals.  The  institution  is 
located  one  mile  from  the  court  house.  The  site  is  beautiful,  and  susceptible  of 
the  highest  degree  of  improvement.  There  are  two  neat  and  substantial  brick 
buildings,  one  of  them  newly  erected,  for  dormitories  and  public  purposes,  be- 
tides a  president's  house.  The  coUe^  library  consists  of  several  hundred  vol- 
umes. There  is  also  a  respectable  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus.  The 
faculty  of  the  institution  consists  or  a  president,  two  professors,  and  a  tutor.  The 
avera^  number  of  students  is  sixty.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  since  the 
establishment  of  the  college  is  fifty-two. 

Ckn.  JoHM  CiXDWBLL,  lu  houor  of  whom  this  county  Teceived  its  name,  was  a 
native  of  Prince  Edward  coun^,  Virginia.  He  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1781,  and 
settled  near  where  Danville  now  stwU.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  conflicts 
with  the  Indians,  and  rose  by  regular  steps  from  the  rank  of  a  common  soldier  to 
that  of  a  major  general  in  the  mflitia.  He  served  as  a  subaltern  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Indians  in  1786,  under  Gen.  George  Rogen  Clark.  He  was  a  prom- 
inent man  of  his  day— esteemed  in  private  and  poiitioal,  as  he  was  in  military 
life.  He  was  a  member,  from  Nelson  county,  of  the  conventions  held  in  Dan- 
Tille  in  1787  and  1788.  In  1793,  he  was  elected  from  the  same  county  a  senato- 
rial elector,  under  the  fint  constitution ;  and  in  the  college  of  electors,  he  was 
chosen  the  senator  f^om  Nelson.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  at  the  session  of 
1793-3.  He  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  of  the  State  in  1804,  and  during 
his  term  of  service  removed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  State.  He  died  at  Frank- 
fort in  the  year  1807  or  1808,  while  tha  legislature  was  in  session. 


CALLOWAY    COUNTY. 

Calloway  county  was  formed  in  1821,  and  is  situated  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  State,  immediately  below  and  on  the 
waters  of  the  Tennessee  river — bounded  on  the  north  by  Mar- 
shall, east  by  the  Tennessee  river,  south  by  the  State  line  of 
Tennessee,  and  west  by  the  county  of  Graves.  The  surface  of 
more  than  half  of  the  county  is  level  bottoms,  interspersed  with 
enough  timber  for  farming  purposes,  though  the  broken  and  hilly 
portion  has  the  densest  population.  The  staple  products  are  to- 
oacco,  com,  and  small  grain. 

Value  of  taxable  property  in  1846,  $860,004 ;  number  of  acres 
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of  land  in  the  county,  235,736 ;  average  value  per  acre,  $1,78  ; 
number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  1,191  ; 
childreiv  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old,  1,966.  Pojpulatioii 
in  1840,  9,794. 

There  are  three  towns,  Murray,  New  Concord,  and  Wadesbo- 
rough,  in  Calloway.  Museat,  the  county  seat,  is  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  fi-om  Frankfort— contains  a  handsome  bnck 
court-house  and  jail,  a  Christian  church,  four  stores,  two  taverns, 
three  lawyers,  three  doctors,  five  mechanics'  shops,  with  200  in- 
habitants— named  after  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Murray.  New  Ckmeord  is 
a  small  village  in  the  south-east^m  part  of  the  county,  contain- 
ing two  doctors,  one  store,  one  tavern,  a  few  mechanics'  shops, 
with  60  inhabitants.  Wadesboraugh  was  formerly  the  county  seat 
— contains  one  store,  two  taverns,  one  doctor,  one  smith,  one 
tanyard — population  70.    Named  after  Mr.  Banist^  Wade. 

This  eoonty  was  called  after  Col.  Richard  Caixovat,  who  remoTimi  with  his 
family  to  Kentucky  In  1776.  He  speedily  beeame  an  efficient  actor  in  the  aflBuis 
of  the  infant  settlements,  and  his  services  were  nnmerous  and  Talnable.  As 
early  as  1777,  he  and  John  Todd  were  elected  the  first  bm^esees  ta  the  general 
assembly  of  Virginia;  while,  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  he  had  been  appointed 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1779,  he,  with  others,  under  an  act  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
latare,  was  appointed  a  trustee  to  lay  off  the  town  of  Boonsborough.  The 
trustees  declined  to  act;  others  were  appointed.  Mr.  Morehead,  in  his  doqoeiit 
Boonsborouffh  address,  classes  Col.  Calloway  among  the  law-givers  and  defen- 
ders of  the  frontier.  His  career  in  the  new  settlements,  however,  was  short. 
Like  a  great  many  o^er  daring  spirits  of  the  times,  he  was  killed  before  h«  had 
sn  opportonity  of  ?ery  gvsttly  dtttinguiehiDg  himself. 


CAMPBELL    COUNTY. 

Campbell  county  was  formed  in  1794,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Colofiel  John  Gaufbmus4  It  is  sitaated  in  the  north  part  of  ike 
State,  and  Ues  on  the  Ohio,  immediately  above  Licking  river : 
Bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Ohio  river ;  south  by  Pen- 
dleton, and  west  by  Licking  river,  which  separates  it  jfrom  Ken- 
ton. Alexandbia,  the  county  seat,  is  about  eighty  miles  from 
Frankfort.  The  face  of  the  country  is  diversifi^ — the  river  bot- 
toms being  level,  rich  and  productive,  while  the  uplands  are  undu- 
lating or  hilly.  The  staj^e  products  are  com,  wheat,  tobacco 
jmd  pork. 

The  taxable  property  of  Canqpbell  in  1846,  was  valued  at 
$1,668,757;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  77;2e8; 
average  value  per  acre,  $11,56;  total  number  of  white  males 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  1,472;  children  between  five  and 
sixteen  years  old,  1,444.     Population  in  1840,  5,214. 

Nbwpobt  is  the  principal  town  of  Campbell.  It  is  situated  on 
a  beautiful  bottom  on  the  Ohio,  immediately  above  the  junction 
of  the  Licking  with  that  noble  river,  and  opposite  the  city  of 
Cincinnati.    It  contains  five  dmrdies  of  difierent  denominations, 
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one  seminary  of  learning,  five  private  schools,  five  lawyers,  five 
physicians,  six  stores,  twenty-three  groceries,  two  lodges  of  Ma- 
sons, one  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  one  division  of  the  Sons  of 
Temperancey  one  rolling  mill,  one  cotton  factory,  one  rope  waUc, 
one  silk  factory,  three  blacksmith  shops,  twelve  carpenter  and 
joiners'  shops,  two  tailor  and  two  saddler  shops,  two  taverns,  one 
court4iouse,  one  market-house — with  two  hundred  and  fifty  brick 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  firame  houses.  Population 
about  4,000.  Newport  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and 
wealth,  and  her  trade  and  manufacturing  establishments  have 
more  than  doubled  within  the  short  period  of  five  years. 

Alexahbria  is  the  county  seat  of  Campbell,  situated  about  thir- 
teeii  miles  from  Newport,  and  about  eighty  miles  from  Frankfort. 
It  contains  a  court-house  and  the  usual  public  buildings,  with  a 
small  population. 

The  county  of  Campbell,  as  originedly  organized,  comprised  the 
territory  at  present  embraced  by  Campbell,  Pendleton,  Boone, 
Kenton  and  part  of  G^ant.  The  justices  of  the  first  quarter  ses- 
sion court  of  the  new  county,  were-^ Washington  Berry,  presi- 
dent, Captain  John  Craig  and  Charles  Daniel,  sen.  The  county 
court  justices,  were — Robert  Benham,  Thomas  Kennedy,  John 
Hall,  John  Bush,  John  Cook,  John  Ewing  and  Thomas  (^rwin. 
The  first  courts  of  the  county  met,  by  law,  at  Wilmington, 
on  Licking  river,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Newport,  but  the 
county  seat  was  afterwards  located  at  Newport. 

James  Taylor  (the  present  venerable  General  James  Taylor  of 
Newport),  was  elected  the  first  clerk  of  both  the  county  and  quar- 
ter sessions  court,  and  Captain  Nathan  Kelly  the  first  sheriff  of 
the  county.  When  the  county  of  Kenton  was  stricken  off  from 
Campbell,  the  county  seat  was  removed  to  Alexandria. 

In  the  auttunn  of  1779,  two  keel  boats,  laden  with  milita^  stores,  booad  from 
New  Orleans  to  Pittsburgh,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Rogers,  were  ascend- 
ing the  Ohio  river ;  and  when  near  the  sand-bar,  above  where  the  city  of  Cin- 
dimati  now  stands,  called  four  mile  bar— they  discovered  a  number  of  Indians 
00  rafU  and  in  canoes  coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami  river,  which 
stream  was  then  very  high,  and  shot  its  waters,  together  with  the  Indian  eraft. 
Dearly  across  the  river.  Colonel  Rogers  immediately  landed  his  boats,  and  the 
crew,  to  the  number  of  seventy  men,  advanced  secretly  through  the  woods  and 
willows  that  grew  thickly  on  the  sand  bar  which  here  joined  tlw  Kentucky  shore, 
expecting  to  attack  the  Indians,  when  they  should  land,  by  surprise.  Before, 
however,  Rogers  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  point  where  he  presumed  he 
would  encounter  the  savages,  he  found  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  force 
of  more  than  treble  his  numbers.  The  Indians  instantly  poured  in  a  dose  dis- 
charge of  rifles,  and  then  throwing  down  their  guns,  fell  upon  the  survivors  with 
the  tomahawk !  The  panic  was  complete,  and  the  slaughter  prodigious.  Major 
Rogers,  together  with  forty-five  of  his  men,  were  almost  instantly  destroyed. 
The  survivors  made  an  effort  to  regain  their  boats,  but  the  five  men  who  had  been 
lef^  in  charge  of  them,  had  immediately  put  oflf  from  shore  in  the  hindmost  boat, 
and  the  enemy  had  already  eained  possession  of  the  other.  Disappointed  in  the 
attempt,  they  turned  furiously  upon  the  enemy,  and  aided  by  the  approach  of 
darkness,  forced  their  way  through  their  lines,  and  with  the  loss  of  several 
severely  wounded,  at  length  effected  their  escape  to  Harrodsburgh. 

Among  the  wounded  was  Capt.  Robert  Benham.  Shortly  after  breaking  through 
the  enemy's  line,  he  was  shot  through  both  hips,  and  the  bones  being  shatterMy 
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he  mstantly  fell  to  the  ground.  Fortunately,  a  large  tree  had  recently  fallen  i 
the  spot  where  he  lay,  and  with  great  pain,  he  dragged  himself  into  the  top,  and 
lay  concealed  among  the  branches.  The  Indians,  eager  in  pursuit  of  the  others, 
passed  him  without  notice,  and  by  midnight  all  was  quiet  On  the  following  day, 
the  Indians  returned  to  the  battle  ^ound,  in  order  to  strip  the  dead  and  take  care 
of  the  boats.  Benham,  although  m  danger  of  famishing,  permitted  them  to  pass 
without  making  known  his  condition,  very  correctly  supposing  that  his  crippled 
legs  would  only  induce  them  to  tomahawk  him  on  the  spot,  in  order  to  ATOid  the 
trouble  of  carrying  him  to  their  town. 

He  lay  close,  therefore,  until  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  when  perceiTing  a 
racoon  descending  a  tree,  near  him,  he  shot  it,  hoping  to  devise  some  means  of 
reaching  it,  when  he  could  kindle  a  fire  and  make  a  meal.  Scarcely  had  his  gun 
cracked,  however,  when  he  heard  a  human  cry,  aj^parently  not  more  than  fifty 
yards  off.  Supposing  it  to  be  an  Indian,  he  hastily  reloaded  his  gun,  and  re- 
mained silent,  expecting  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Presently  the  same  voice 
was  heard  again,  but  much  nearer.  Still  Benham  made  no  reply,  but  cocked  his 
gun,  and  sat  ready  to  fire  as  soon  as  an  object  appeared.  A  third  halloo  was 
quickly  heard,  followed  by  an  exclamation  of  impatience  and  distress,  which  con- 
▼inced  Benham  that  the  unknown  must  be  a  Kentuckian.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
he  heard  the  expression,  ^*  whoever  you  are,  for  God's  sake  answer  me,"  he 
relied  with  readiness,  and  the  parties  were  soon  together. 

Benham,  as  we  have  already  obsenred,  was  shot  through  both  legs.  The  man 
who  now  appeared,  had  escaped  from  the  same  battle,  tvtth  both  amu  broken  ! 
Thus  each  was  enabled  to  supply  what  the  other  wanted.  Benham,  having  the 
perfect  use  of  his  arms,  could  load  his  gun  and  kill  game  with  great  readiness, 
while  his  friend,  having  the  use  of  his  legs,  could  uck  the  game  to  the  spot 
where  Benham  sat,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  cook  it.  When  no  wood  was  near 
them,  his  companion  would  rake  up  brush  with  his  feet,  and  ^dually  roll  it 
within  reach  of  Benham's  hands,  who  constantly  fed  his  companion,  and  dressed 
kii  wounds  as  well  as  his  own — tearing  up  both  their  shirte  for  that  purpose. 
They  found  some  difficulty  in  procuring  water  at  first ;  but  Benham  at  lengUi 
took  his  own  hat,  and  placing  the  rim  between  the  teeth  of  his  companion,  direc- 
ted him  to  wade  into  the  Licking  up  to  his  neck,  and  dip  the  hat  into  the  water 
by  sinking  his  own  head.  The  man  who  could  walk,  was  thus  enabled  to  bring 
water  by  means  of  his  teeth,  which  Benham  could  afterwards  diBpose  of  as  was 
Mecessary. 

In  a  few  days,  they  had  killed  all  the  squirrels  and  birds  within  reech,  and  the 
man  with  broken  arms  was  sent  out  to  drive  game  within  gunshot  of  the  spot  to 
which  Benham  was  confined.  Fortunately,  wild  turkies  were  abundant  in  those 
woods,  and  his  companion  would  walk  around,  and  drive  them  towards  Benham, 
who  seldom  failed  to  kill  two  or  three  of  each  flock.  In  this  manner  they  sup- 
ported themselves  for  several  weeks,  until  their  wounds  had  healed  so  as  to  ena- 
ble them  to  travel.  They  then  shifted  their  quarters,  and  put  up  a  small  shed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  where  they  encamped  until  late  in  November,  anxiously 
expecting  ^e  arrival  of  some  boat,  which  should  convey  them  to  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio. 

On  the  37th  of  November,  they  observed  a  flat  boat  moving  leisurely  down  the 
river.  Benham  instantly  hoisted  his  hat  upon  a  stick,  and  hallooed  loudly  for 
help.  The  crew,  however,  supposing  them  to  be  Indians— at  least  suspecting 
them  of  an  intention  to  decoy  them  ashore,  paid  no  attention  to  their  signals  of 
distress,  but  instantly  put  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  manning  ev- 
ery oar,  endeavored  to  pass  them  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Benham  beheld  them 
.pass  him  with  a  sensation  bordering  on  despair,  for  the  place  was  much  frequen- 
ted by  Indians,  and  the  approach  of  winter  threatened  them  with  destruction, 
unless  speedily  relieved.  At  length,  after  the  boat  had  passed  him  nearly  half  a 
mile,  he  saw  a  canoe  put  off  from  its  stem,  and  cautiously  approach  the  Ken- 
tucky shore,  evidently  reconnoitering  them  with  great  suspicion. 

He  called  loudly  upon  them  for  assistance,  mentionea  his  name,  and  made 
known  his  condition.  Afler  a  Ion?  parley,  and  many  evidences  of  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  crew,  the  canoe  at  length  touched  the  shore,  and  Benham  and  his 
friend  were  taken  on  board.  Their  appearance  excited  much  suspicion.  They 
^were  almost  entirely  naked,  and  their  faces  were  garnished  with  six  weeks 
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frowtfa  of  beud.  The  one  was  barely  able  to  hobble  on  cratches;  and  the  other 
eoekl  manage  to  feed  himself  with  one  of  hie  hands.  They  were  taken  to  Lo«k 
isrille,  where  their  clothes  (which  had  been  carried  off  in  the  boat  which  deserted 
tbem)  were  reetored  to  them,  and  after  a  few  weeks  confinement,  both  were  pei^ 
feetly  recorered. 

Benham  afterwards  senred  in  the  north-west  throoffhoat  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
war,  accompanied  the  expeditions  of  Harroar  and  Wilkinson,  shared  in  the  dis- 
aster of  St.  Clair,  and  afterwards  in  the  triumph  of  Wayne.  Upon  the  letam  of 
peace,  he  bong^t  the  land  upon  which  Rogers  had  been  defeated,  and  ended  his 
days  in  tranquility,  amid  the  scenes  which  had  witnMsed  his  sufferings. 

Tlie  county  <^  Campbell  receired  its  name  in  honor  of  Colonel  John  Camf- 
BiLL,  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  came  to  Kentucky  at  an  early  period.  Having 
received  a  flrant  of  four  thousand  acres  of  land  from  the  ^commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ffinia,  which  was  located  immediately  below,  and  adjoining  the  grant  on  which 
Looisville  stands.  Col.  Campbell  became  an  extensive  landed  proprietor,  and  a 
very  wealthy  man.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  first 
constitution  of  Kentucky,  from  Jefferson  county.  During  the  same  year,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  electors  of  the  senate  from  Jefferson,  and  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege was  chosen  the  senator  from  Jefierson  county,  in  the  new  State  legislature. 
He  was  a  large  man,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  strong  intnd,  but  roug^  in 
his  manners.  He  never  married,  and  having  died  intestate,  his  large  estate  passed 
into  the  hands  of  many  heirs. 

General  Jamks  Taylor,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  resides  in  Newport 
He  has  attained  his  seventy-eighth  year,  and  is  remarkably  active  and  sprightly 
for  a  man  of  his  age.  His  venerable  consort,  to  whom  he  has  been  united  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century,  and  who  came  to  Kentueky  4n  the  midst  of  Indian 
troubles,  still  retains  much  of  the  vigor  of  her  youth,  and  attends  strictly  to  her 
household  affairs.  The  mansion  of  these  venerable  pioneers,  ^^Belkview^*^  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  costly  in  Kentucky,  has  long  been  distinguished  for  ele- 
gant hospitality. 

Mrs.  Taylor  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1784,  in  company  with  a  large  party  of 
•migrants,  among  them  ^e  Rev.  Augustine  Eastin,  of  Bourbon  county,  who 
married  an  elder  sister.  In  their  progress  through  the  wilderness,  and  after  they 
had  made  their  encampment  for  the  night,  the  party  of  Mr.  Eastin  were  overtax 
ken  about  night-fall  bf  a  large  body  of  emigrants,  who  were  seeking  new  homes 
in  Kentucky.  Mr.  fiastin  advised  the  party  to  encamp  with  him,  as  Indian^ 
signs  had  been  discovered  through  the  day,  and  there  were  strong  reasons  to  ap- 
prehend an  attack.  The  party,  however,  disregarded  the  warning,  and  having 
travded  about  a  mile  further,  made  their  encampment.  From  some  unex- 
plained cause— probably  incredulous  of  danger — they  retired  to  rest  without  sta- 
tioning a  single  sentinel  to  guard  their  camp,  or  warn  them  of  the  approach  of 
an  enemy.  In  the  midst  of  the  night,  when  the  fatigued  and  Jaded  trav^ers 
were  wrapped  in  the  most  profound  sleep,  the  savages  attacked  them,  and  killed  and 
scalped  more  than  half  of  the  company,  numbering  altogether  about  forty  per- 
sons. A  man,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  of  this  company,  became  separated  at 
the  instant  of  alarm.  The  mother,  with  her  youngest  child,  effected  her  escape 
to  the  woods,  and  made  her  way  back  to  the  camp  of  Mr.  Eastin.  The  father 
tho  escaped,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  reached  the  settlements ;  the  eldest 
diild  was  slain.  Two  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Eastin's  party  in  Kentucky, 
the  husband  and  wife  were  re-united,  each  supposing,  up  to  the  period  of  their 
meeting,  the  other  to  be  dead. 

Gen.  James  Taylor  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  having  been  bom  at  Midway,  in 
Caroline  county,  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1769.  He  was  a  quarter-master  general 
of  die  north-western  army  in  the  late  war,  and  was  active  in  the  discharge  of  the 
important  duties  which  devolved  upon  him.  When  Gen.  Hull  surrendered  De- 
troit to  the  British  forces  under  Creneral  Btock,  in  August,  1812,  General  Tay- 
lor and  Major  (now  General)  Jesup,  with  other  officers,  were  called  upon  to  as- 
sist in  drawing  up  the  articles  of  capitulation ;  but  they  all  indignantly  refused 
any  participation  in  an  act  so  disgraceful  to  the  American  arms.  General  Taylor 
had  previously  taken  an  active  part  in  the  plan  concerted  by  the  field  officers  to 
displace  General  Hnll,  and  confer  the  command  of  the  fortress  on  General  McAf- 
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thar.  Had  the  Utter,  with  his  command,  reached  Detroit  in  time,  the  plan  wooU 
-iMve  been  oonranmiated.  In  the  course  of  a  long  life,  Qenend  Taylor  baa  aoe»- 
iankued  a  Teiy  large  estate,  and  is  probably  ens  of  the  aaoet  e&tenslTS  landed 
fMprietora  of  die  west. 


CARROLL  COUNTY. 

C^BROLL  county  was  formed  in  the  year  1838,  and  named  in 
konpr  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.  It  lies  on  the  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  rivers— bounded  north  by  the  Ohio  river,  east  by  Gal- 
latin, south  by  Owen  and  Henry,  and  -cvest  by  Trimble  county. 
The  hills  bordering  the  rivers  are  lofty,  and  in  some  places  pre- 
cipitous ;  back  of  them  the  surface  of  the  county  is  rolling,  and 
the  soil  of  good  quality.  The  staple  products  are  corn,  small 
grain,  and  Irish  potatoes. 

The  taxable  property  of  the  county,  according  to  the  auditor's 
report  of  1846,  amounts  to  $1,310,213  ;  number  of  acres  of  land 
In  the  county,  75,525  ;  number  of  wrhite  males  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  884  \  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen 
years  old,  1,094.    Population  in  1840,  3,966. 

Carrollton,  (formerly  Port  Williium),  the  seat  of  justice,  is 
about  fifty  miles  from  Frankfort.  It  is  situated  on  the  Ohio,  im- 
mediately above  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river — contains  a 
fine  brick  court-house  and  jail,  three  churches,  (Methodist,  Presby- 
terian and  Reformed),  seven  stores  and  groceries,  four  taverns,  four 
lawyers,  three  physicians,  one  academy,  one  common  school,  two 
piano  forte  manufacturers,  thirty  mechanical  trades,  embracing 
every  variety,  two  corn  mills,  one  steam  saw  mill,  one  wool  carding 
factory,  and  one  rope  walk  with  six  spindles,  working  twenty 
Urns  of  hemp  per  week.  Population  800.  It  was  incorporated 
as  Port  William  in  1794 ;  but  received  its  present  name  from 
**  Carrollton,"  the  residence  of  Charles  Carroll. 

GsENT  is  a  neat  village,  also  situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  oppp- 
ate  the  town  of  Yevay  in  Indiana.  It  contains  one  Baptist,  one 
Methodist,  and  one  Reformed  church,  one  tavern,  five  stores  and 
groceries,  two  physicians,  one  tobacco  factory,  and  seven  me- 
ataaics'  shops — population  300.  Named  aft^r  the  city  of  Ghent 
in  Europe,  where  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  was  signed.  Preston  is  a  small  village  situated 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky,  and  opposite  Carrollton — con- 
tains a  store  and  tavern  and  about  100  inhabitants.  Namted 
after  Col.  Preston^  of  Virginia,  who  owned  the  land  on  which  it 
ts  erected. 

In  Maroh,  1765,  a  bodj  of  Indians  snnronnded  tlia  hoose  of  Mr.  Blliott,  situated 
al  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  ri^r,  and  made  a  furious  assault  upon  it  The  mem- 
l^era  of  the  family  generally  made  their  escape ;  but  Mr.  EUioU  was  killed  and 
his  house  burnt  by  the  savages.  In  1786  or  '87,  Captain  Ellison  built  a  bloek 
honse  on  the  point  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  riTor,  and  was 
lively  driven  from  his  post  in  the  two  succeeding  snmmeiSy  by  a  sopeiior 
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Indian  force.  In  1789-90,  General  Charles  Scott  boilt  a  block  house  on  the 
second  bank,  in  an  elevated  position,  and  fortified  it  by  picketing.  This  post  was 
occupied  until  1793,  when  the  town  of  Port  WilUam  (now  Carrollton)  was  first 
laid  ont.    The  Indiatas  were  then  troublesome. 

AnTiQuiTiBS. — About  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  Kentucky  rirer,  on  the  seo- 
Mid  bank  ci  the  Ohio,  and  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  latter  rifer,  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  fortification,  of  a  circular  form,  about  one  hundred  and  twen^ 
feet  in  diameter,  situated  on  level  ground.  About  two  miles  from  the  mouth  <^ 
the  Kentucky,  there  are  also  the  remains  of  what  must  have  been  a  formidable 
fortification,  situated  on  an  eligible  point,  and  of  quadran^lar  form.  The  heavy 
embankment  on  which  it  was  erected,  is  evidently  of  artificial  construction,  and 
most  have  been  made  at  great  labor  and  expense.  It  includes  about  an  acre  oif 
ffround,  and  is  so  graded  as  to  throw  the  water  from  the  centre  in  eveiy  directioii. 
On  the  west  and  north  of  the  fort,  the  paths,  or  roads  leading  to  the  water,  and 
which  were  doubtless  used  for  the  general  purpose  of  ingress  and  egress,  are  still 
dietinctly  marked  and  visible. 

There  are  a  number  of  mounds  in  the  county,  but  generally  of  small  rise.  la 
1837,  one  was  examined,  in  which  was  found  the  skull  and  thigh  bones  of  a  ht- 
man  being  of  very  large  frame,  together  with  a  silver  snufiT  box,  made  in  the  shape 
of  an  infantas  shoe.  On  an  elevated  hill,  a  short  distance  from  the  Kentucky 
river,  in  opening  a'stone  quarry,  the  jaw  bone  and  a  large  number  of  human  ieetn 
were  found  ;  aim  on  the  points  of  the  ridges,  generally,  rimilar  discoveries  have 
been  made.  About  four  milsf  from  Carrollton^  on  the  Muddy  fork  of  White  raa, 
in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  on  a  limestone  rock,  is  the  form  of  a  human  heinf^  in  a 
sitting  posture ;  and  near  by,  is  the  form  of  one  lying  on  his  back,,  about  six  feet 
long,  and  distinctly  marked. 

Tbia  county  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Chaiilbs  Carroll,  of  Oa^hroHton, 
one  of  the  sixers  of  the  declaration  of  Independencei  and  the  labt  oi  that  immortal 
band  of  patriots  who  descended  to  the  tomb.  Mr.  Carroll  was  bom  at  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  on  the  Sth  of  September,  1737,  O.  S.  He  received  his  literary  educa- 
tion in  France,  and  studied  law  in  England.  In  1764,  He  returned  to  Maryland, 
a  finished  scholar  and  an  accomplished  gentleman.  He  married  lb  1768.  He 
soon  became  a  distiniguished  advocate  of  popular  rights,  and  ultimately  an  ardent 
and  devoted  friend  of  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies.  At  one  iifoe 
the  delegates  from  Maryland  in  the  continental  congress  were  instructed  to  vote 
against  the  declaration  of  independence ;  but  through  his  influence  the  decision 
was  reversed,  and  under  new  instructions  on  the  4th  of  Jnl^,  1776,  the  votes  of 
the  Maryland  delegation  were  given  for  independence.  Mr.  Carroll  having  been 
appointed  a  delegate,  on  the  18th  of  July  took  his  seat  in  Congress.  On  the  same 
day  a  secret  resolution  was  adopted,  directing  the  declaration  to  be  engrossed  on 
parchment,  and  signed  by  all  the  members,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  the 
2nd  of  August.  As  Mr.  Carroll  had  not  giTen  a  vote  on  the  adoption  of  that 
instrument,  he  was  asked  by  the  president  ifne  would  sign  it ;  **  most  willingl  v," 
he  replied,  and  immediately  affixed  his  name  to  that  ^'record  of  glory,"  which  has 
endeared  him  to  his  country,  and  rendered  his  name  immortal.  He  subsequently 
aided  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  Marvland,  was  a  member  of  congress, 
a  member  of  the  state  senate,  and  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  United  otatea. 
He  retired  from  public  employments  in  1801,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  davs 
in  private  life.  On  the  14th  of  November,  1833,  at  the  advanced  age  of  95,  he 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  Carroll,  illustrative  of  the  fearlessness  and  firmness  of 
the  man,  which  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Immediately  after  he  placed  his 
name  to  the  declaration  of  independence,  one  of  his  friends  jocularly  remarked 
that  if  the  British  got  hold  of  him,  they  would  not  know  whether  it  were  he,  or 
the  Charles  Carroll  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  signed  the  declaration;  conse- 
quently, they  would  be  at  a  loss  which  to  hang  as  the  rebel.  *'  In  order,"  says 
he,  **that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  that,  I  will  save  them  the  trouble  of 
hanging  two  of  us,"  and  instantly  afiixed  his  residence  to  his  name,  and  by  which 
he  was  ever  afterwards  known  as  **  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton." 
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CARTER   COUNTY. 

Caster  county  was  formed  in  1838,  and  called  in  hon<Nr  of 
Colonel  William  6.  Carter,  the  then  senator  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture from  the  counties  of  Lewis,  Greenup  and  Lawrence.  It  is 
situated  in  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  and  is 
watered  by  Big  and  Little  Sandy  rivers  and  Tygart's  creek: 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  Greenup  and  Lewis ;  east  by  Big  Sa^dy 
river,  which  divides  Kentucky  from  Virginia ;  south  by  Lawrence, 
and  west  by  Fleming.  Grayson,  the  county  seat,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  ndles  from  Frankfort— c<mtains  a  fine  brick 
court-house  and  other  public  buildings,  two  stores,  four  lawyers, 
two  doctors,  and  several  mechanics.  Named  after  Colonel  Robert 
Grayson. 

liie  taxable  property  of  Carter  in  1846,  was  assessed  at 
$488,856;  number  of  acres  of  land,  246,077;  average  value  per 
acre,  $1,13 ;  numbei^  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  is 
pven  at  878;  and  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen 
years  old,  1,104.    Population  in  1840,  was  2,005. 

The  surface  of  this  county,  like  most  of  the  eastern  counties, 
is  very  much  broken ;  and  except  in  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers 
and  the  numerous  small  streams  oy  which  it  is  watered,  the  lands 
are  not  well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  hills,  how- 
ever, abound  in  stone  coal  and  iron  ore ;  and  the  mineral  resour- 
ces of  the  county,  when  fUlly  developed,  will  prove  an  inexhaus- 
tible source  of  wealth  to  its  poptdation.  Salt,  in  considerable 
S[uantities,  has  been  annually  manufactured,  at  the  Sandy  Salines, 
or  nearly  half  a  century. 


CASEY   COUNTY. 

Casbv  county  was  organized  in  1806,  and  named  in  memory 
of  Colonel  WiLUAM  Casey.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  State,  and  lies  on  the  head  waters  of  Green  river  and  the 
Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  river :  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Boyle ;  east 
l^  Lincoln ;  south  by  Pulaski,  and  west  by  Adair.  LmERir  is  the 
seat  of  justice,  which  stands  on  the  bank  of  Green  river,  about 
sixty-five  miles  from  Frankfort.  The  surface  is  high  and  broken — 
oom,  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes,  the  principal  productions. 

Assessed  taxable  property  in  1846,  $710,257;  number  of  acres 
of  land  in  the  county  175,118;  average  value  per  acre,  $2,16; 
number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  061 ; 
number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old,  1,425. 
Population  in  1830,  4,342— in  1846,  4,030. 

LiBEETT    contains   a  court-house    and   public    offices,    three 
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churches,  one  schoal,  five  stores  and  groceries,  three  taverns,  two 
lawyers,  three  doctors,  seven  mechanics'  shops — population  200. 
Incorporated  1830. 

Colonel  WiLUAM  Casey,  in  honor  of  whom  this  coun^  received  its  name, 
was  a  native  of  Frederick  county,  Virginia.  In  company  with  two  or  three  fami- 
lies, he  removed  to  Kentucky  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1T79-80 ;  and 
durinff  the  intensely  cold  weather  of  that  memorable  winter,  lived  in  a  camp  on 
the  Hanging  fork  of  Dick's  river.  He  remained  there  until  the  year  1791 ;  when 
under  the  influence  of  that  spirit  of  adventure  and  change  which  marked  the  era 
in  which  be  lived,  he  struck  his  tent,  and  removed  to  Russell's  creek,  a  tributary 
of  Green  river.  Here,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  any  white  settlement,  in 
conjunction  with  several  families  who  pushed  their  fortunes  with  him,  he  located 
and  built  a  station.  Though  feeble  in  numbers,  the  hardy  band  of  pioneers  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  who  reposed  in  him  unbounded  confidence  as  a 
leader,  maintained  themselves,  gallantly  and  victoriously,  against  several  attacks 
of  the  Indians.  His  station  was  subsequently  reinforced  by  several  families, 
whose  presence  was  instrumental  in  preventing  any  further  assault  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians.  In  one  of  the  incuruons,  however,  of  a  small  band  of  savages, 
Mr.  John  Tucker,  a  Methodist  preacher,  together  with  his  wife,  were  cruelly 
murdered. 


CHRISTIAN    COUNTY. 

Chbistun  county  was  formed  in  the  year  1796,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Colonel  WuiLiAM  Ghbistian.  It  lies  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  State,  adjoining  the  Tennessee  line  :  Bounded  on 
Ae  north  by  Hopkins  and  Muhlenburg;  east  by  Todd;  south  by 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  west  by  Trigg.  HoPKiNSvn.LE,  tte 
seat  of  justice,  is  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Frankfort. 

The  auditor  reports  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of 
Christian  for  1846,  at  $4,855,552;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the 
county,  377,147 ;  average  value  per  acre,  $5,08 ;  number  of  white 
males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  2,149 ;  number  of  children 
between  five  and  sixteen  years  old,  2,548.  Population  in  1830, 
12,694— in  1840,  15,587. 

This  county  is  twenty-two  miles  wide  and  thirty-two  long, 
containing  an  area  of  seven  hundred  and  four  miles,  and  is  the 
eleventh  county  in  the  State  in  point  of  wealth.  The  southern 
division  of  the  county  is  generally  composed  of  rich,  fertile,  level 
bottoms,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  tobacco,  com,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  and  grass.  The  northern  division  is  broken,  and  in  some 
portions  tdmost  mountainous,  with  a  soil  less  fertile,  but  suffi- 
ciently rich  to  sustain  a  large  population — finely  timbered,  well 
watered,  and  abounding  in  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal  and  iron 
ore.  The  general  basis  of  the  soil  is  a  red  clay,  founded  on  cav- 
ernous limestone;  and  like  most  of  the  southern  counties, 
abounds  in  sinks,  caves  and  caverns.  The  situation  of  the  coun- 
ty is  elevated,  and  the  surface  of  the  country  has  a  descending 
inclination  in  all  directions  from  the  centre,  as  it  contains  the 
head  waters  of  Pond,  Trade  Water,  Little,  and  the  west  fork  of 
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Red  rivera :  The  first  emptying  into  Green  riyer,  the  second  into 
the  Ohio,  and  the  two  last  into  Cumberland  river.  Mineral  and 
Sulphur  springs  abound,  and  many  invalids  visit  them  during  the 
v^atering  season.  The  staple  products  are  com,  wheat,  oats  and 
tobacco — not  less  than  3,500  hogsheads  of  the  latter  article  being 
exported  annually ;  while  coal  from  the  mines,  in  large  quanti* 
ties,  finds  its  way  to  market. 

There  are  five  towns  in  Christian — Hopkinsville,  Belleview, 
Grarrettsburg,  Lafayette  and  Oaktown.  Hopiunsvoxe  is  the  county 
seat ;  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  Little  river,  in  a 
gently  undulating,  fertile  valley,  and  presents  a  neat  and  flour- 
ishing appearance :  Contains  a  large  and  commodious  court-house, 
market-nouse,  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  six  churches, 
(Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Christian,  Cumberland  Presbyterian, 
Methodbt  and  Episcopalian),  a  part  beautiful  and  well  finished 
edifices ;  two  male  and  two  female  academies ;  one  printing 
office,  (ihie  Hopkinsville  Gazette),  eighteen  dry-goods  stores,  tiu>ee 
drug  stores,  five  groceries,  three  hotels,  with  nineteen  lawyers, 
thirteen  physicians,  and  the  following  mechanics'  shops,  viz  :  four 
blacksmiths,  four  saddlers,  seven  tailors,  six  carpenters,  four  cabi- 
net and  chair  makers,  two  tinners,  two  hatters,  five  shoe  and 
boot  makers,  four  wagon  and  carriage  makers,  two  silversmiths, 
three  house  and  sign  painters,  one  gun  smith,  two  tanneries,  one 
barber,  one  carding  factory,  and  three  large  tobacco  factories. 
Population  2,000.  Immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  a 
beautiful  botanic  garden  and  nursery,  containing  six  acres,  and 
■applied  with  choice  fruit,  shrubbery,  plants,  etc.,  together  with  a 
fine  fish  pond,  well  stocked  with  fish,  the  water  of  which  is  con- 
veyed five  hundred  yards  through  pipes,  and  flowing  up  in  the 
centre,  forms  a  beautiful  fountain.  This  garden  is  a  place  of 
very  general  resort.  Hopkinsville  was  laid  out  in  1799,  on  the 
lands  of  Mr.  Bartholomew  Wood,  and  called  Elizabethtown,  by 
which  name  it  was  known  for  several  years.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  ISOdy  by  its  present  name,  in  honor  of  Greneral  Samuel 
Hopkins. 

Belleview  is  a  small  village,  ten  miles  from  Hopkinsville,  con- 
taining a  Baptist  church,  post-ofiice,  store,  grocery  and  tailor's 
■hop.  QarreUsburg  is  fourteen  miles  south  from  Hopkinsville,  and 
contcdns  a  Baptist  church,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  two  stores,  one 
grocery  and  five  mechanics'  shops.  Lcfayette  is  situated  in  the 
Bouth-west  comer  of  the  county,  eighteen  miles  from  Hopkins- 
ville, and  one  mile  from  the  Tennessee  state  line — contains 
one  Presbyterian,  one  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist 
Episcopal,  one  Methodist  Protestant,  and  one  Reformed  or  Chris- 
tian church;  eight  stores  and  groceries,  three  physicians,  one 
tavern,  post-office  and  eleven  mechanics'  shops.  Oakioum  lies 
thirteen  miles  south-east  of  Hopkinsville,  on  the  Clarksville  road, 
and  conteuns  a  post-office,  two  stores,  a  blacksmith  and  tailor. 

Christian  coantj  contains  several  exceedingly  interesting  natural  curiosities. 
Isi.  Two  oi  the  forks  of  the  Little  river  sink  and  disappear  entirely  in  the  earth 
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for  nmny  miles,  when  they  emer^  and  flow  on  aboat  their  asual  width*  2d. 
Ttie  Fiiot  Mock,  a  rare  curiosity,  is  situated  about  twelve  miles  from  Hopkinsville, 
rather  north  of  an  east  direction.  The  rock  rests  upon  elevated  ground,  and  is 
about  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  Its  summit  is  level,  and  covers  about  half 
an  acre  of  ground,  which  aflfords  some  small  growth  and  wild  shrubbery.  This 
rock  attracts  great  attention,  and  is  visited  bylarge  numbers  of  persons,  particu- 
larly in  the  summer  months.  Its  elevated  summit,  which  is  reached  without  much 
difficulty,  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country  for  many  miles,  present- 
ing a  prospect  at  once  picturesque,  magnificent  and  beautiful.  3d.  Situated  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  county,  near  **•  Harrison's  tanyard,*'  about  twenty 
miles  from  Hopkinsville,  is  a  Naiural  Bridge^  somewhtt  similar,  but  on  a  reduced 
•cale,  to  the  celebrated  rock  brid^  in  Virginia,  which  was  considered  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  the  greatest  natural  curiosity  in  the  world.  The  bridge  in  question 
crosses  a  deep  ravine,  is  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  span  of  sixty  feet,  and  a 
magnificent  arch.  The  surface  is  )>erfectly  level,  and  tne  general  vnddi  about 
five  feet.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge  is  remantably  romantic,  ui4 
presents  great  attractions  to  the  Iovmts  of  the  picturesque  in  natuvs. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  county  was  made  in  1785,  by  John  Montgomery  and 
James  Davis,  from  Virginia,  on  the  west  fork  of  Red  river,  where  uiey  built  a 
block  house.  At  or  near  this  block  house,  was  a  large  cave,  which  served  as  a 
hidine  place  for  themselves  and  families  against  the  attacks  of  marauding  parties 
of  Indians. 

Col.  Wu«LiAM  Cheistiam,  in  honor  of  whom  this  county  received  its  name, 
was  a  native  of  Augusta  county,  Virginia.  He  was  educated  at  Stanton,  ana 
when  very  young,  commanded  a  company  attached  to  Col.  Bird's  regiment,  which 
was  ordered  to  the  frontier  during  Braddock's  war.  In  this  service,  he  obtained 
the  reputation  of  a  brave,  active  and  efficient  officer.  Upon  the  termination  of 
Indian  hostilities,  he  oMirried  the  sister  of  Patrick  Henry,  amd  settled  in  the  county 
of  Bottetourt.  In  1774,  having  received  the  appointment  of  colonel  of  militia,  be 
raised  about  three  hundred  volunteers,  and  by  forced  marches,  made  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  miles,  with  the  view  of  Joining  the  forces  under  General  Lewis, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenhawa.  He  did  not  arrive,  however,  in  time  to  par* 
ticipate  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  which  occurred  on  the  preceding  day,  the 
10th  of  October,  1774.  In  1775,  he  was  a  member  of  the  general  state  convention 
of  Virginia.  In  the  succeeding  year,  when  hostilities  had  commenced  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies,  he  received  the  appointment  of  colonel 
in  the  Virgrinia  line  of  the  regular  army,  and  took  command  of  an  expedition, 
composed  of  1200  men,  against  the  Cherokee  Indians.  No  event  of  momeni 
occurred  in  this  expedition,  the  Indians  having  sued  for  peace,  which  was  con- 
eluded  with  them.  After  his  return  from  this  expedition.  Colonel  Christian 
resisned  his  command  in  the  regular  service,  and  accepted  one  in  the  militia,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  kept  down  the  tory  spirit  in  his  quarter  of  Virginia  through* 
out  the  revolutionary  struggle.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  represented 
his  county  in  the  Virginia  legislature  for  several  years,  sustaining  a  high  reputa^ 
tion  for  his  civil  as  well  as  his  military  talents. 

In  1785,  Colonel  Christian  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  on  Bear-grass. 
The  death  of  Colonel  Floyd,  who  was  killed  by  an  Indian  in  1783,  rendered  his 
location  peculiarly  acceptable  to  that  section  of  the  state,  where  a  man  of  his 
intelligence,  energy  and  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  was  much  needed. 
In  April  of  the  succeeding  year,  1786,  a  body  of  Indians  crossed  the  Ohio  and 
stole  a  number  of  horses  on  Bear-grass,  and  with  their  usual  celerity  of  move- 
ment, recrossed  the  river,  and  presuming  they  were  in  no  further  danger  of  pursuit, 
leisurely  made  their  way  to  their  towns.  Colonel  Christian  immediately  raised 
a  party  of  men,  and  crossed  the  Ohio  in  pursuit  of  the  marauders.  Having  found 
their  trail,  by  a  rapid  movement  he  overtook  them  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
river,  and  gave  them  battle.  A  bloody  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Colonel  Chris- 
tian and  one  man  of  his  party  were  killed,  and  the  Indian  force  totally  destroyed.* 
His  death  created  a  strong  sensation  in  Kentucky.  He  was  brave,  inteliigenc 
and  remarkably  popular. 

*V>de  Marshall'*  History,  vol.  I,  pace  228.  This  account  varies  in  some  of  its  particulars  from 
that  which  appears  in  ihc  bioffraphicri  sketch  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Bullitt,  who  belonged  to  tho 
party  of  Colonel  Christian.    Bee  Bullitt  county. 
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CLARK  COUNTY. 

Clabk  connty  was  eetablished  in  1708,  by  an  act  of  tiie  legis- 
lature, and  named  in  honor  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark. 
It  is  situated  in  the  middle  section  of  the  State,  and  lies  on  the 
waters  of  the  Kentucky  and  licking  rivers.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Bourbon  county,  on  the  east  by  Montgomery,  on  the 
south  by  the  Kentucky  river,  which  separates  it  from  Mctdison 
and  Estill  counties,  and  on  the  west  by  Fayette  county.  One 
half  of  the  western  half  of  Clark  county  is  very  productive^  the 
soil  being  as  good  as  any  in  Kentucky  ;  a  fourth  of  the  county 
is  very  much  broken,  but  fertile ;  the  remaining  portion  is  veiy 
poor  oak  land.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  hemp,  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  and  hogs. 

The  aggregate  value  of  taxable  property  in  Clark  county  in 
1846  was  $5,004,882;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county, 
167,055 ;  average  value  per  acre,  $20,56 ;  number  of  white  males 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  1,666;  number  of  children  be- 
tween five  and  sixteen  years  old,  1,981.  Population  in  1830, 
18,052— in  1840,  10,302. 

The  towns  are  Winchester,  Kiddville,  Colbysville,  SchoUville, 
and  Webster.  Winchester  b  the  coun^  seat,  situated  on  the 
Lexington  and  Mount  Sterling  road,  and  forty  five  miles  distant 
from  Frankfort.  It  contains  a  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Baptist  church,  a  public  seminary,  a  female  academy, 
twelve  stores,  six  grocery  stores,  ten  lawyers,  six  physicians, 
two  hemp  factories,  and  a  large  number  of  mechanical  shops.  It 
has  a  population  of  about  700  souls.  The  other  villages,  above 
named,  are  small,  and  contain  but  few  inhabitants. 

Clark  county  was  settled  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  Kentucky;  it 
being  separated  from  Boonsborouffh,  the  first  point  settled  in  the  State,  only  by 
the  Kentucky  river,  which  forms  the  southern  houndary  of  the  county.  Strodes 
Station,  a  point  of  considerable  importance  in  the  early  Indian  wars,  was  situated 
mbout  two  miles  from  Winchester,  the  present  seat  of  justice.  In  the  year  1780 
it  was  besieged  by  a  large  bodv  of  Indians,  who  attempted  to  cut  off  the  supply 
of  water  from  the  garrison,  tfut,  foiled  in  this  effort,  the  savages  were  repulsed 
and  forced  to  retreat.  In  the  pursuit  which  followed,  a  white  man  by  the  name 
of  Van  Swearingen,  a  man  of  noted  courage,  was  killed.  This  was  the  only  loss 
sustained  by  the  garrison  during  the  siege. 

When  this  county  was  first  settled,  some  ancient  corn-fields  were  discovered 
about  twelve  miles  east  of  Winchester.  It  was  supposed  that  these  fields  had 
been  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  many  years  prior  to  tne  period  of  the  first  entrance 
of  the  whites  into  this  territory. 

At  the  present  time  Clark  county  is  noted  for  its  fine  stock,  its  highly  culti- 
vated farms  and  beautiful  ffrass  pastures.  Captain  Isaac  Cunningham,  a  citi- 
zen of  this  county,  who  died  in  1842,  was  the  pioneer  of  the  grazing  business  in 
Kentucky,  from  which  he  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  was  a  man  of  great  in- 
tegrity of  character,  an  ardent  patriot,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew 
him.  At  the  battle  of  the  Thames  he  commauded  a  company  of  Kentucky  volun- 
teers, which  did  good  service  during  the  engagement. 

The  two  Howard's  creeks  in  Clark  county  derived  their  names  from  the  venera- 
ble John  Howard,  a  well  known  citizen  of  Kentucky,  who  died  some  years  ago 
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in  Fayette  county.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  GoTernor  Benjamin  Howard^ 
and  of  the  first  wife  of  Robert  Wickliffe,  Sen*r.,  Esq.  He  held  a  pre-emption 
of  one  thousand  acres  of  land  at  the  month  of  each  of  these  creeks. 

In  this  county  repose  the  remains  of  two  goTemors  of  Kentncky— Charles 
Scott  and  the  late  James  Clarke.  Monuments  hsTe  been  erected  oyer  the  graves 
of  both  by  tbe  legislature. 

Among  tbe  noted  citizens  of  Clark,  was  the  late  f enerable  Hubbam)  Taylor* 
He  emigrated  to  the  coun^  at  a  ?ery  early  period,  was  a  senator  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  Kentucky  legislature,  and  on  several  occasions  was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  presidential  electors.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  patriotism,  his  hospital- 
ity and  public  spirit.  He  died  in  the  year  1842,  beloved  and  monrned  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

General  Richard  Hickmait,  a  lieutenant  flrovemor  of  the  St*  a,  and  acting  go- 
yemor  during  tbe  absence  of  Governor  Shelby  in  the  campaigi  of  1813,  was  also 
a  citizen  of  tbis  county.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  o.  «ntrymen  for  his  in- 
telligence and  many  virtues. 

Colonel  William  Sunnurn,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Clark  county^ 
«nd  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  present  con- 
stitution of  Kentucky.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier  under  Wayne  in  the  campaign 
of  1793.  For  thir^  years  he  was  Uie  county  surveyor  of  Clark.  He  was  a  man 
of  intelligence,  with  the  manners  of  an  accomplished  gentleman.  He  died  at  the 
residence  of  one  of  his  sons  in  Bath  county,  in  the  year  1845,  having  neariy  at- 
tained his  eightieth  year. 

The  Hon.  Chilton  Allah,  wbo  for  many  years  served  aS  representative  in 
congress  from  Kentucky,  with  a  hi^h  reputation  for  ability  and  efficiency,  is  a 
citizen  of  this  county.  He  is  a  profound  lawyer,  a  statesman  of  enlarged  and 
liberal  views,  a  sound  politician,  a  devoted  patriot,  and  a  man  of  remarkably 
pure  and  elevated  moral  character. 

Among  the  roost  distinguished  citizens  of  Clark  county  was  the  Hon.  Jambs 
Clarke,  late  governor  of  the  commonwealth.  Our  materials  for  a  sketch  of  bis 
life  are  exceedingly  meagre,  and  we  can  attempt  nothing  more  than  a  bare  enu- 
meration of  the  most  prominent  incidents  in  his  career.  He  was  the  son  of 
Robert  and  Susan  Clarke,  and  was  bom  in  1779,  in  Bedford  county,  Vir^nia, 
near  the  celebrated  Peaks  of  Otter.  His  father  emigrated  from  Virginia  tolCen- 
tncky  at  a  very  early  period,  and  settled  in  Clark  county,  near  the  Kentucky 
river.  The  subject  of  this  notice  received  the  principal  part  of  his  education 
under  Dr.  Blythe,  afterwards  a  professor  in  Transylvania  university.  He  studied 
law  with  his  brother,  Christian  Clarke,  a  very  distin^shed  lawyer  of  Virginia. 
When  he  had  qualified  himself  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  re- 
turned to  Kentucky,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Winchester,  in 
1797. 

He  remained  here,  however,  but  a  short  time,  before  he  set  out  in  search  of  a 
more  eligible  situation,  and  traveled  through  what  was  then  the  far  west,  taking 
Vincennes  and  St.  Louis  in  his  route;  but  failing  to  find  a  place  to  suit  his  views, 
he  returned  to  Winchester,  where,  by  his  unremitting  attention  to  business,  and 
striking  displays  of  professional  ability,  he  soon  obtained  an  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive practice. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  he  was  several  times  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature,  in  which  body  he  soon  attained  a  high  and  influential  position.  In 
1810,  he  was  appointed  a  judpre  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  acted  in  that  capacity 
for  about  two  years.  In  1812,  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  served  from 
the  4th  of  March,  1813,  until  March,  1816.  In  1817  he  received  an  appointment 
as  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  for  the  judicial  district  in  which  he  resided,  which 
station  he  filled  with  great  ability,  and  to  the  ereneral  satisfaction  of  the  public, 
till  the  year  1824,  when  he  resigned.  During  his  term  of  service  as  Judge,  oc- 
curred that  great  and  exciting  struggle  between  the  relief  and  anti-relief  parties, 
which  has  lef\  its  traces  on  the  political  and  social  condition  of  Kentucky,  in 
deep  and  indelible  characters,  to  be  seen  even  at  the  present  day.  In  May,  1823, 
Mr.  Clarke  revdored  an  opinion  in  the  Bourbon  circuit  court,  in  which  he  decided 
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that  the  relief  laws  were  unconstitutional.  This  decision  produced  (preat  excite- 
ment, and  was  the  cause  of  his  being  arraigned  and  impeached  before  the  legis- 
lature. But,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  dissatisfaction  it  excited  in  the  breasts 
of  the  relief  party,  there  was  probably  no  act  of  his  life  which  inspired  his  fellow 
citizens  with  greater  confidence  in  his  integrity,  firmness,  independence,  and  pat- 
riotism, than  tnis  decision.  It  was  given  just  before  the  election,  and  he  must 
have  foreseen  the  temporary  injury  it  would  inflict  upon  the  party  with  which  he 
acted,  and  which  he  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  constitution.  But  his  was  a 
nature  which  knew  not  the  possibility  of  making  a  compromise  between  his  prin- 
ciples and  policy. 

In  1825,  ne  was  elected  to  congress  to  fill  the  raeancy  occasioned  by  Mr.  Clay's 
appointment  as  secretary  of  state,  and  continued  to  represent  the  Fayette  district 
in  that  body  until  1831.  In  1832,  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  Kentucky, 
and  was  chosen  speaker  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Morehead,  who  was  then  acting  as 
governor,  in  the  place  of  Governor  Breathitt,  deceased.  He  was  elected  gover- 
nor of  Kentucky  in  August,  1836,  and  died  on  the  27th  of  August,  1839,  m  his 
sixtieth  year. 

Governor  Clarke  was  endowed  by  nature  with  great  strength  of  mind,  and  a  fine 
vein  of  oricrinal  wit  His  literary  attainments  were  respectable,  ranking  in  that 
respect  with  most  of  his  cotemporaries  of  the  legal  profession  at  that  day.  A 
fine  person,  a  cheerful  and  social  disposition,  an  easy  address,  and  fascinatinff 
manners,  made  him  the  life  of  every  circle  in  whioh  he  mingled.  He  was  full  of 
fun,  fond  of  anecdotes,  and  could  tell  a  story  with  inimitable  grace.  To  these 
qualities,  so  well  calculated  to  display  the  amiable  traits  of  his  character  in  their 
most  attractive  light,  he  added  all  those  stem  and  manly  virtues  which  inspire 
confidence  and  command  respect.  His  death  made  a  vacancy  in  the  political  and 
social  circles  of  Kentucky,  which  was  very  sensibly  felt  and  universally  de- 
plored. 

General  George  Rogers  Clark,  whose  name  is  deservedly  celebrated  in  the 
early  history  of  Kentucky,  and  conspicuously  prominent  in  the  conquest  and  set- 
tlement of  the  whole  west,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Albemarle,  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1752.  Of  his  early  years  and  education, 
but  Tittle  is  known.  In  his  youth,  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  land  surveying, 
which  appears  to  have  presented  to  the  enterprising  young  men  of  that  day,  a 
roost  congenial  and  attractive  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  energies.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  many  of  the  most  opulent  and  influential  families  of  Kentucky 
were  founded  by  men  engaged  in  this  pursuit.  How  long  Clark  continued  in  this 
vocation,  is  unknown.  He  commanded  a  company  in  Dunmore*s  war,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  only  active  operation  of  the  right  wing  of  the  invading  armjr, 
against  the  Indians.  At  the  close  of  this  war,  he  was  offered  a  commission  m 
the  English  service,  but,  upon  consultation  with  his  friends,  he  was  induced  by 
the  troubled  aspect  of  the  relations  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  to 
decline  the  appointment. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  he  came  to  Kentucky,  drawn  hither  by  that  love  of  ad- 
venture which  distinguished  him  through  life.  He  remained  in  Kentucky  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year,  familiarizing  himself  with  the  character  of 
the  people  and  the  resources  of  the  country,  until  the  fall,  when  he  returned  to 
Virginia.  During  this  visit,  he  was  temporarily  placed  in  command  of  the  irreg- 
ular militia  of  the  settlements ;  but  whether  he  held  a  commission  is  not  known. 
Iri  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (1776),  he  again  came  to  Kentucky,  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  his  permanent  home ;  and  from  this  time  forth,  his  name  is 
closely  associated  with  the  progress  of  the  western  settlements  in  power  and  civ- 
ilization. 

His  mind  had  been  very  early  impressed  with  the  immense  importance  of  this 
frontier  country  to  the  security  of  the  parent  State  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  confederacy ;  and  his  reflections  on  this  subject  1^  him  to  perceive  the 
importance  of  a  more  thorough,  organized,  and  extensive  system  of  public  de- 
fence, and  a  more  regular  plan  of  military  operations,  than  the  slender  resources 
of  the  colonies  had  yet  been  able  to  effect.  With  the  view  of  accomplishing 
this  design,  he  had  been  in  Kentucky  but  a  few  months,  when  he  suggested  to 
the  settlers  the  propriety  of  convening  a  genttral  assembly  of  the  people  at  Har- 
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rodstown  (now  Harrodsburgh),  to  take  steps  towmrds  fomung  a  more  definite  knd 
certain  connection  with  the  government  and  people  of  Virginia,  than  as  yet  existed. 
The  immediate  necessity  for  this  movement  grew  out  of  the  memorable  and  well 
known  conflict  between  Henderson  &  Co.,  a!nd  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  rela- 
tive to  the  disputed  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  a  large  portion  of  the  new  territory. 
The  excitement  which  arose  out  of  this  dispute,  and  the  prevailing  uncertainty 
whether  the  south  side  of  Kentucky  river  appertained  to  Virginia  or  North  Caro- 
lina, (the  latter  claiming  by  virtue  of  Henderson's  purchase  of  the  Cherokees  at 
the  treaty  of  Wataga),  added  very  greatly  to  the  perplexity  of  the  settlers,  and 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  disposition  of  Virginia  should  be  distinctly  ascei^ 
tained.  The  proposed  meeting  was  accordingly  held  at  Harrodstown  on  the  6th 
of  June,  1776,  at  which  Clark  and  Gabriel  Jones  were  chosen  members  of  the 
assembly  of  Virginia.  This,  however,  was  not  precisely  the  thing  contemplated 
by  Clark.  He  wished  that  the  people  should  appoint  agmit,  with  general 
powers  to  negotiate  with  the  government  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  event  that  that 
commonwealth  should  refuse  to  recognize  the  colonists  as  within  its  jurisdiction 
and  under  its  protection,  he  proposed  to  employ  the  lands  of  the  country  as  a 
fund  to  obtain  settlers  and  establish  an  independent  State.  The  election  had, 
however,  gone  too  far  to  change  its  object  when  Clark  arrived  at  Harrodstown, 
and  the  gentlemen  elected,  aluioogfa  aware  that  the  choice  eould  give  thera  no 
seat  in  the  leffislatnre,  proceeded  to  Williamsburg,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  gov* 
ernmenu  ARer  snffering  the  most  severe  privations  in  their  journey  through  the 
wilderness,  the  delegates  found,  on  their  arrival  in  Virginia,  that  the  legislature 
had  adjourned,  whereupon  Jones  directed  his  steps  to  the  settlements  on  Holston, 
and  left  Clark  to  attend  to  the  Kentucky  mission  alone. 

He  immediately  waited  on  Governor  Henry,  then  lying  sick  at  his  residence 
in  Hanover  county,  to  whom  he  stated  the  obiects  of  his  journey.  These  meeting 
the  approbation  of  the  governor,  he  gave  Clark  a  letter  to  the  executive  council 
of  the  state.  With  this  letter  in  his  hand  he  appeared  before  the  council,  and 
after  acquainting  them  fully  with  the  condition  and  drcumstanees  of  the  colony, 
he  made  application  for  five  hundred  weijght  of  gun-powder  for  the  defence  of  the 
various  stations.  But  with  every  disposition  to  assist  and  promote  the  growth  of 
these  remote  and  infant  settlements,  the  council  felt  itself  restraiBsd  by  the  un- 
certain and  indefinite  state  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  colonists  and  the 
state  of  Virginia,  from  complying  fully  with  his  demand.  The  Kentnckians  had 
not  yet  been  recognised  by  the  legislature  as  oitisens,  and  the  proprietary  claim- 
ants, Henderson  «  Co.,  were  at  mis  time  exerting  themselves  U>  obtain  from  Vir* 
ffioia,  a  relinauishment  of  her  jurisdiction  over  the  new  territory.  The  council, 
therefore,  could  only  oflfer  to  lend  the  gun-powder  to  the  colonists  as  friende^  sot 
give  it  to  them  as  feUom  eiHxene*  At  the  same  time  they  required  Clark  to  be 
personally  responsible  for  its  value,  in  the  event  the  le^^slatare  sbenld  refuse  to 
recognize  the  Kentnckians  as  citisens,  and  in  the  meantime  to  defray  the  expense 
of  its  conveyance  to  Kentucky.  Upon  these  terms  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
accept  the  proffered  assistance.  He  represented  to  the  oounoil  that  the  emissaries 
of  the  British  were  employing  every  means  to  engage  the  Indians  in  the  war; 
that  the  people  in  the  remote  and  exposed  stations  of  Kentackv  might  be  exter- 
minated for  the  want  of  a  supply  whioh  be,  a  private  individual,  had  at  so  much 
hazard  and  hardship  sought  tor  their  relief,  and  that  when  this  frontier  hnlwark 
was  thus  destroyed,  the  uiry  of  the  savages  would  burst  liks  a  tempest  upon  the 
heads  of  their  own  citizens.  To  these  representations,  however,  the  eoaneil 
remained  deaf  and  inexorable ;  the  sympathy  for  the  frontier  settlers  was  deep^ 
bat  the  assistance  already  offered  was  a  stretch  of  power,  and  they  eonld  go  no 
farther.  The  keeper  of  the  public  magazine  was  directed  te  d^vsr  the  powder 
to  Clark  ;  but  having  long  reflected  on  the  situation,  prospects  and  resonroee  of 
the  new  country,  his  resolution  to  reject  the  assistance  on  the  proposed  conditioBS, 
was  made  before  he  left  the  council  chamber.  He  determined  to  repair  to  Ke»» 
tncky^  and  as  he  had  at  first  oonleoiplated,  exert  the  reso«rees  of  the  coantry  for 
the  &rmation  of  an  independent  slate^  He  aoeordingly  returned  the  order  of  the 
cennoil  in  a  tetter,  setting  forth  his  reasons  for  declining  to  accept  their  powder 
on  these  terms,  and  intimating  bis  design  of  applying  for  assistance  elsewhere^ 
adding,  **'lheU  a  eorniiry  which  woe  net  wHh  drfending^  woe  not  worth  ehiwUng,** 
Oa  the  receipt  of  this  letter  the  council  recalled  Clark  to  their  piesenee,  and  aa 
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order  was  passed  on  the  93d  of  Augfust,  1776,  for  the  transmission  of  the  ^n- 
powder  to  Pittsbarg,  to  be  there,  delivered  to  Clark  or  his  order,  for  the  use  of  the 
people  of  Kentuclnr.  This  was  the  first  act  in  that  long  and  affectionate  inter- 
change of  good  offices,  which  subsisted  between  Kentucky  and  her  parent  state 
for  so  many  years ;  and  obvious  as  the  reflection  is,  it  may  not  be  omitted,  that  on 
the  successful  termination  of  this  negotiation,  hung  the  connection  between  Vir- 
ginia and  the  splendid  domain  she  afterwards  acquired  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains. 

At  the  fall  session  of  the  legislature  of  Vnvinia,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Clark  laid 
the  Kentucky  memorial  before  that  body.  They  were  of  course  not  admitted  to 
seats,  though  late  in  the  session  they  obtained,  in  opposition  to  the  exertions  of 
Colonels  Henderson  and  Campbell,  the  formation  of  the  territory  which  now  com- 
prises the  present  state  of  that  name,  into  the  county  of  Kentucky.  Our  first 
political  organization  was  thus  obtained  through  the  sagacity,  influence  and  exer- 
tions of  George  Rog^  Clark,  who  roust  be  ranked  as  Uie  earliest  founder  of  this 
commonwealUi.  This  act  of  the  Virginia  legislature  first  gave  it  form  and  a 
political  existence,  and  entitled  it  under  the  constitution  of  Virginia  to  a  repre- 
sentation in  the  assembly,  as  well  as  to  a  judicial  and  military  establishment. 

Having  obtained  these  important  advantages  from  their  mission,  they  received 
the  intelligence  that  the  powder  was  still  at  Pittsburg,  and  they  determined  to 
take  that  point  in  their  route  home,  and  bring  it  with  them.  The  country  around 
Pittsburg  swarmed  with  Indians,  evidently  hostile  to  the  whites,  who  would  no 
doubt  seek  to  interrupt  their  voyage.  These  circumstances  created  a  neceesi^ 
for  the  utmost  caution  as  well  as  expedition  in  their  movements,  and  they  accord- 
ingly hastily  embarked  on  the  Ohio  with  only  seven  boatmen.  They  were  hotl^ 
pursued  the  whole  way  by  Indians,  but  succeeded  in  keeping  in  advance  until 
they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Limestone  creek,  at  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Mays- 
ville  now  stands.  They  ascended  this  creek  a  short  distance  with  their  boat,  and 
concealed  their  cargo  at  different  places  in  the  woods  along  its  banks.  They  then 
turned  their  boat  Mrif^  and  directed  their  course  to  Harrodstown,  intending  to 
return  with  a  sufficient  escort  to  ensure  the  safe  transporution  of  the  powder  to 
its  destination.  This  in  a  short  time  was  successfully  effected,  and  the  colonists 
were  thus  abundantly  supplied  with  the  means  of  defence  against  the  fierce  ene- 
mies who  beset  them  on  all  sides. 

The  space  allotted  to  this  brief  sketch,  will  not  admit  of  a  detailed  narrative 
of  the  adventures  of  Maior  Clark  after  his  return  to  Kentucky.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say,  that  he  was  universally  looked  up  to  by  the  settlers  as  one  of  the  master  spirits 
of  the  time,  and  always  foremost  in  the  fierce  confliets  and  desperate  deeas  of 
those  wild  and  thrilling  days. 

Passii^  over  that  series  of  private  and  solitary  adventures  in  which  he  em- 
barked after  he  returned  from  Virginia,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  have  taken  a 
peculiar  pleasure,  but  of  which  no  particulars  have  been  preserved,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  notice  his  successful  expedition  against  the  British  posts  of  Kas- 
kaskia  and  Vincennes ;  one  of  the  most  important  events,  if  we  estimate  it  by 
its  consequences,  immediate  and  remote,  in  the  early  history  of  the  west.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  marked  by  incidents  of  romantic  and  thrilling  interest,  and  a 
striking  display  of  the  qualities  of  courage,  perseverance  and  fortitude,  which 
bring  to  mind  the  heroic  deeds  of  antic^uitjr. 

The  war  in  Kentucky  previous  to  this  time  had  been  a  true  border  war,  and 
conducted  in  the  irregular  and  desultory  manner  incident  to  that  kind  of  hostili- 
ties. Nearly  all  the  military  operations  of  the  period  resembled  more  the  preda- 
tory exploits  of  those  sturdy  cattle-drovers  and  stark  moss-troopers  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  whose  valorous  achievements  have  been  immortalized  by  the  graphic 
pen  of  the  author  of  Waverley,  than  the  warfare  of  a  civilized  people.  Every 
man  fought,  pretty  much,  ^^onkii  own  hook,'*^  and  waged  the  war  in  a  fashion  to 
suit  himself.  He  selected  his  own  ground,  determined  upon  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  attack,  and  brought  the  campaign  to  a  close  whenever  his  own  incli- 
nations prompted.  The  war  indeed  was  sustained,  and  its  **  sinews  supplied,** 
by  the  adventurous  spirit  of  private  individuals.  The  solitary  backwoodsman 
would  sharpen  his  hunting  knife,  shoulder  his  rifle,  and  provide  himself  with  a 
small  quantity  of  parchedcom  as  a  substitute  for  bread,  and  thus  equipped  for 
service,  starts  on  an  expedition  into  the  Indian  country,  without  beat  of  drum  or 
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note  of  warning.  ArriTed  on  the  hostile  soil,  he  woald  proceed  with  the  oantion 
of  a  panther  string  on  his  prey,  until  he  reached  the  neighborhood  of  a  village, 
when  concealing  himself  in  the  sunounding  thickets,  he  would  lie  in  wait  until 
an  opportunity  presented  of  shooting  an  Indian  and  stealing  a  horse,  when  he 
would  return  to  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  and  the  ordin^  pursuits  of  his  busi- 
ness. Even  those  more  ambitious  enterprises  which  occasionally  diversified  this 
personal  warfare,  were  the  result  rather  of  the  spontaneous  combination  of  pri- 
fate  individuals,  than  of  any  movement  by  the  state.  The  perseverance  and  gallan- 
try of  the  backwoodsman  was  left  to  sustain  itself,  with  little  assistance  f^om  the 
power  of  Virginia,  at  that  time  engagred  in  the  tremendous  struggle  of  the  war 
of  Independence,  which  demanded  all  her  energies  and  taxed  all  her  resources. 
The  State  had  not  disposable  means  to  act  on  so  remote  a  frontier,  nor  does  she 
appear  to  have  been  distinctly  aware  of  the  important  diversion  of  the  Indian 
force,  which  might  be  made  by  supporting  the  exertions  of  Kentucky.  As  little 
did  she  perceive  the  rich  temptations  offered  to  her  military  ambition  in  the  Bri- 
tish posts  in  the  west.  Yet  every  Indian  engaged  on  the  frontier  of  Kentucky, 
was  a  foe  taken  from  the  nearer  frontier  of  the  parent  state.  And  in  those  remote 
and  neglected  garrisons  of  Kaskaskia,  Vincennes  and  Detroit,  was  to  be  found 
the  source  of  those  Indian  hostilities,  which  staid  the  advancing  tide  of  emigra- 
tion, and  deluged  the  whole  west  in  the  blood  of  women  and  children. 

These  combined  views,  however,  began  to  acouire  weight  with  the  Virsinia 
statesmen,  with  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  emigra- 
tion to  Kentucky ;  and  Uiey  were  particularly  aided  and  enforced  by  the  impres- 
sife  representations  of  Major  Clark,  To  his  mind  tliey  had  been  lonff  familiar, 
and  bis  plans  were  already  matured.  He  was  thoroughly  ac(|uaintea  with  the 
eondition,  relations  and  resources  of  the  countij,  and  with  that  instinctive  genius 
which  stamps  him  as  the  most  consummate  of  the  western  commanders,  he  saw 
at  a  glance  the  policy  required  to  develop  the  nascent  strength  and  advantages 
of  the  infant  settlements.  At  a  glance,  he  discovered  what  had  so  long  escaped 
the  perspicacity  of  the  Virginia  statesmen,  that  the  sources  of  the  Indian  devasta^ 
tions  were  Detroit,  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia.  It  was  by  the  arms  and  dothinff 
supplied  at  these  military  stations  that  the  merciless  ferocity  of  these  blood 
thirsty  warriors  was  stimulated  to  the  commission  of  those  fearful  ravages 
which  '*  drenched  the  land  to  a  mire.*'  If  they  could  be  taken,  a  counter  inlu- 
enee  would  be  established  over  the  Indians,  and  the  streams  of  human  blood, 
which  deluged  the  fields  of  Kentucky,  would  be  dried  up. 

So  strongly  had  the  idea  of  reducing  these  posts  taken  possession  of  the  mind 
and  imagination  of  Major  Clark,  that  in  the  summer  of  1777,  he  dispatched  two 
spies  to  reconnoitre  and  report  their  situation.  On  their  return  they  hrought  intel- 
ligence of  great  activity  on  the  part  of  the  garrisons,  who  omitted  no  opportunity 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  Inaian  depredations  on  the  Kentucky  frontier.  They 
reported  further,  that  although  the  British  had  essayed  every  art  of  misrepresen- 
tation, to  prejadice  the  French  inhabitants  against  the  Virginians  and  Kentuck- 
lans,  by  representing  these  frontier  people,  as  more  shocking  barbarians  than  the 
savages  themselves,  still  there  were  to  be  seen  strong  traces  of  affection  for  the 
Americans  among  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  December,  1777,  Major  Clark  submitted  to  the  executive  of  Virginia  a  plan 
for  the  reduction  of  these  posts.  The  result  was  a  full  approbation  of  the  scheme, 
and  the  governor  and  council  entered  into  the  undertaking  so  warmly  that  every 
preliminary  arrangement  was  soon  made.  Clark  received  two  sets  of  instruc- 
tions :  one  public,  directing  him  to  proceed  to  Kentucky  for  its  defence ;  the 
other  secret,  ordering  an  attack  on  the  British  post  at  Kaskaskia.  Twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  were  advanced  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  and  orders 
issued  to  the  Virginia  commandant  at  fort  Pitt,  to  supply  Clark  with  ammunition, 
boats,  and  all  other  necessary  equipments.  The  force  destined  for  the  expedition, 
consisting,  after  a  riffid  selection,  of  only  four  companies,  rendezvoused  at  Com 
Island,  opposite  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  having  fhlly  completed  their  prepara- 
^ons,  they  embarked  in  boats  on  the  Ohio.  Landing  on  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee  river,  they  encountered  a  party  of  hunters  who  had  recently 
came  from  Kaskaskia,  and  nrom  them  they  obtained  the  most  important  intelli- 
gence relative  to  the  state  of  things  at  that  post.  They  reported  that  the  garrison 
^'f^  commanded  by  one  M.  Rocheblave ;  that  the  nUliiia  were  kept  in  a  high 
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state  of  discipline ;  ttiat  spies  were  stationed  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  all  In- 
dian  hunters  directed  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  Kentuclcians.  They  stated 
further  that  the  fort  which  commanded  the  town  was  kept  in  order  as  a  place  of 
retreat,  but  without  a  regular  garrison,  and  the  military  defences  were  attended  to 
as  a  matter  of  form,  rather  than  from  any  belief  in  its  necessity  to  guard  asainst  aa 
attack.  The  hunters  thought  that  by  a  sudden  surprise  the  place  might  be  easily 
captured,  and  they  offered  their  serrices  as  euides,  which  were  accepted.  The 
boats  were  dropped  down  to  a  point  on  the  Illinois  shore,  a  little  above  the  place 
where  fort  Massac  was  afterwards  built,  and  there  concealed,  and  the  little  army 
took  up  its  line  of  march  through  the  wilderness.  Their  commander  marched 
at  their  head,  sharing  in  all  respects  the  condition  of  his  men.  On  the  evening 
of  the  4lh  of  July,  1778,  the  expedition  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town, 
where  it  lay  until  dark,  when  the  march  was  continued.  That  night  the  town 
and  fort  were  surprised  and  captured  without  the  effusion  of  a  drop  of  blood.  M. 
Rocheblave,  the  British  gOTemor,  was  taken  in  his  chamber,  but  very  few  of  bis 
public  papers  were  secured,  as  they  were  secreted  or  destroyed  by  his  wife,  whom 
the  Kentuckians  were  too  polite  to  molest.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Clark 
had,  by  his  wise  and  prudent  policy,  entirely  dissipated  the  alarm,  and  gained 
the  affections  of  the  French  innabitants,  and  his  conquest  was  thus  confirmed* 
and  the  aspendency  of  the  Virginia  government  firmly  rooted  in  the  feelings  of 
the  people.  Having  effected  this  most  desirable  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  small  French  village  of  Ca> 
hokia,  situated  about  sixty  miles  higher  up  the  Mississippi.  He  accordingly 
dispatched  Major  Bowman,  with  his  own  and  part  of  another  company,  to  enect 
the  reduction  of  this  small  post,  at  that  time  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  a 
depot  for  the  distribution  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Indians,  a  considerable 
body  of  whom  were  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  when  the  Americans  ap- 
proached. The  expedition  was  accompanied  by  several  Kaskaskia  gentlemen, 
who  volunteered  their  services  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  place.  The  expe- 
dition  reached  the  town  without  being  discovered.  The  surprise  and  alarm  of  the 
inhabitants  was  great,  but  when  the  Kaskaskia  gentlemen  narrated  what  had  oe* 
cuned  at  their  own  village,  the  general  consternation  was  converted  into  hurras 
for  freedom  and  the  Americans.  The  people  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  in 
a  few  days  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed. 

The  expedition  thus  far  had  met  with  full  success,  but  Vincennes  still  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  British,  and  until  it  should  share  the  fate  of  Kaskrakta, 
Clark  felt  that  there  was  no  safety  for  his  new  conquest.  His  uneasiness  was 
ffreat.  His  situation  was  critical.  His  force  was  too  small  to  garrison  Kaskas- 
kia and  Cahokia,  and  leave  him  a  sufficient  power  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
Vincennes  by  open  assanlt.  At  length  he  eomrounicated  his  perplexity  to  a 
Catholic  priest,  M.  Gibault,  who  agreed  to  attempt  to  bring  the  inhahitanis  over 
whom  he  had  pastoral  eharffe  into  uie  views  of  the  American  commander.  Tbis» 
throup[h  the  ageocv  and  influence  of  the  priest,  was  effected  with  little  difficulty. 
The  mhabitants  threw  off  their  alle^anoe  to  the  British,  the  sarrison  was  over- 
powered and  expelled,  and  the  Amencan  flag  displayed  from  the  ramparts  of  the 
fort. 

Having  thus  succeeded  be^rond  his  most  sans  nine  expectations,  in  his  designs 
against  the  power  of  the  British  in  the  west,  Clark  next  turned  his  attention  to 
conciliate  the  various  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  this  region.  This  great  purpose, 
after  a  long  and  tedious  series  of  negotiations,  in  which  the  character  of  the 
American  commander  unfolded  itself  under  its  roost  powerful  aspect,  was  finally 
accomplished,  the  hostility  of  manv  of  the  tribes  pacified,  and  their  prejudices 
disarmed.  The  summary  nature  of  this  sketch  will  not  admit  of  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  incidents  attending  this  great  enterprise,  though  the  narrative  would 
be  replete  with  interest,  as  it  was  in  3ii8  wild  and  dai^^ous  diplomacy  that  the 
genius  of  Colonel  Clark  displayed  its  most  commanding  attributes.  Success  in 
this  politic  intercourse  with  the  untutored  savage  of  the  wilderness,  depends  far 
more  on  the  personal  qualities  of  the  negotiator,  than  on  the  justice  of  the  cause 
or  the  plausibility  of  his  reasoning.  The  American  Indian  has  an  unbounded 
admiration  for  all  those  hiffh  and  heroic  virtues  which  enter  into  the  character  of 
the  successful  warrior,  and  the  terror  of  Clark^s  name  had  spread  far  and  wide. 
To  these  advantages  h^  added  that  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Indian  char- 
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Mttr,  in  «U  ht  peeiilitritiMf  ito  strengtii,  tad  its  weakmets.  He  knew  when  to 
be  mi\i  wad  c<nioiliaCiB0>— when  to  be  etet a  and  aneompromising.  The  tact  and 
MompUtsde  with  whieC  he  adapted  hit  conduct  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion 
M  become  pioTerbial.  His  address  was  wonderfnl— the  fertility  of  his  resooicea 
lanbaostiblei  aad  his  inftnenoe  among  those  wild  and  nnsophistioated  childi^ 
«f  the  woods  grew  so  Medominaat,  that  they  gare  whatever  he  asked. 

Colonel  Clark  now  began  lo  entertain  great  fean  for  the  safety  of  Vincennes. 
Nointelliguise  had  been  receired  fipooi  that  post  for  a  long  time;  bat  on  the  29th 
«f  Jaanary  177i^«  Colonel  Vigo  breoght  iatelligenoe  that  GoTsmor  Hamilton  of 
Detroit  had  marched  an  expedition  against  the  place  in  December,  and  again 
ndieed  the  inhabitants  and  the  fort,  and  re-established  ths  British  power.  The 
«Kpedition  had  been  fitted  cat  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  Tiew  or  recapturing 
Ksskatkia,  and  making  an  assaalt  along  we  whole  line  of  the  Kentncky  frontier. 
Bat  owing  to  the  advanced  period  of  the  season,  Goremor  Hamilton  had  pos^ 
poead  the  ftirther  execntion  of  this  grand  scheme  of  conquest  until  spring,  when 
ne  eontempktad  reassembling  hu  forces. 

Hariog  reeeiTed  this  timdy  intelligence  of  the  British  goTemor'a  designs,  CoU 
oael  Claric  with  eharaoteristic  promptitade  and  decision,  detennined  to  anticipate 
Uai,  and  strike  the  first  blow*  He  accordingly  made  immediate  preparation  for 
aa  expedition  against  Yincennes.  He  commenced  his  march  throngh  the  wilder- 
BMs  with  a  lbr&  of  one  hundred  and  seTanty-fire  men,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
baring  pn^oniAy  dispatched  Captain  Rogen  with  a  company  of  forty-^ix  men 
and  two  fovr^poniiden,  in  a  boat,  with  ordere  to  force  their  way  np  the  Wabaaht 
•taticqi  tbemadTss  a  few  miles  below  the  nMUth  of  White  river,  sufier  nothing  tn 
paaa,  and  wait  fer  farther  ordere.  For  scTen  days  the  land  expedition  parsnsd 
MS  toilseme  course  orer  the  drowned  lands  of  Illineis,  exposed  to  every  prtTation 
tbat  eould  exhanst  the  spirits  of  men,  when  it  arriTod  at  the  Little  Wabash.  But 
aav  tbe  wont  part  of  the  expedition  was  still  before  them.  At  this  point  th* 
fivb  of  the  stream  are  three  milee  apart,  and  ^e  om>osite  heights  of  land  m 
distant  even  in  the  oidinsty  state  of  the  water.  When  the  expedition  arriTod,  th* 
iaiertomag  ralley  was  covered  with  water  three  firet  in  depth*  Throngh  this 
<inadiiil  coonlry  tbe  expedition  was  compelled  to  make  its  way  until  the  18th, 
wkea  they  arrived  so  near  Yinoennes  that  they  coold  hear  the  morning  and  eve* 
ning  puis  at  the  fort.  On  the  eveninff  of  tbie  same  day  they  encamped  within 
aiae  milee  of  the  tpwn,  below  the  mouA  of  the  Bmbarrass  river.  Here  they  were 
^tamed  until  the  90(h,  having  noraeansof  crossfaiff  tha liver;  bat  en  the  90th  the 
gssrd  brought  to  and  captured  a  boat,  in  which  uie  men  and  arms  were  safely 
tieaspoited  to  the  other  shore.  There  was  still,  however,  an  extensive  sheet  dr 
^^  to  be  passed,  which  on  sennding  proved  to  be  np  to  tbe  arm-pits.  When 
tbb  diaeovery  was  made,  the  whole  detachment  began  lo  manifest  signs  of  alarm 
>b4  despair,  whieh  Colonsi  Clark  observing,  took  a  little  powder  in  hia  handi 
nixed  some  water  with  it,  and  havingblackened  bis  feoe,  raised  an  Indian  war 
^lioep  and  marched  into  the  water.  The  effiset  of  the  example  was  electrical, 
lad  the  men  followed  without  a  murmur.  In  this  manner,  and  singing  in  chorus, 
^  traopa  made  their  way  tiiroirgh  the  water,  almoet  constantly  waist  deep,  until 
^  antved  within  sight  of  the  town.  The  immense  exertion  required  to  effect 
^Biaroh  may  not  be  described.  The  difficult  was  greatlv  heightened  by  there 
"^  no  timber  to  aflbrd  snpfort  to  the  wearied  soldiers,  who  were  compelled  to 
^  their  way  through  ^e  stagnant  waters,  with  no  aid  but  their  own  strenffth. 
When  they  reaebed  the  drv  land  the  men  were  so  exhausted,  that  many  of  them 
Mil  leaving  thnr  bodies  half  immeraed  in  die  water.  Having  captvred  a  man 
J^ll^waa  ahoeling^  dneks  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  by  him  Clark  aent  a 
w^  to  the  inhabitants,  informing  them  that  he  should  take  possession  of  the  town 
w  night  So  much  dfid  this  leMer  take  the  town  by  surprise,  that  the  expedition 
^18  thought  to  be  from  Kentucky ;  in  the  condition  of  the  waten  they  did  not 

;  dream  that  it  oould  be  from  Illinois.    Tlie  inhabitanta  could  not  have  been  more 

I  VMabed  if  the  invadere  had  arism  out  of  the  earth. 

!  On  the  evening  of  the  33d  the  detachment  set  off"  to  take  possession  of  the  towOk 
^fla  maidiing  and  countermarching  around  ^e  elevations  on  the  plain,  and  dls- 
p^TJBg  several  sets  of  colors,  to  convey  to  the  garrison  as  exaggented  an  idea  aa 
tJMible  of  their  numbers,  they  took  poeition  on  the  heights  bask  of  the  village, 
iks  iue  vtnou  tha  fort  immedialisly  oommeaoed,  and  was  k^t  up  with  ^>irit.    Our 
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men  w<»Qld  He  within  thirty  yards  of  the  fort,  ontondMd  by  its  gtnt,  from  tiv 
awkward  eleration  of  ita  platforms;  while  no  sooner  was  a  poft*hole  opened  tfam 
a  dozen  rifles  would  be  directed  at  it,  eattingf  down  erery  thing  in  the  way.  The 
garrison  became  diecoaraged,  and  eoold  not  stand  to  their  gnns,  and  in  the  efe> 
ning  of  the  next  day  the  British  commandant  finding  his  cannon  nseless,  and 
wprehensiTC  of  the  result  of  being  taken  at  discretion,  sent  a  flag  asking  a  tnies 
of  three  days.  This  was  refased,  and  on  the  84th  of  Febraary,  1779,  the  fort  was 
surrendered  and  the  garrison  became  prisoners  of  war.  On  the  85th  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Americans,  the  stars  and  stripes  were  again  hoisted,  and 
thirteen  guns  fired  to  celebrate  the  yictory. 

In  a  (ew  days  Colonel  Clark  returned  to  Kaskaskia.  Soon  after  this  LomsTills 
was  founded,  and  he  made  it  his  head*qaarters.  in  1780  he  built  Fort  Jeflferson, 
on  the  Mississippi.  In  the  course  of  this  year  he  led  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians  of  Ohio,  the  occasion  of  which  was  as  follows  c  en  the  1st  (rf*  June,  1780, 
the  British  commsnder  at  Detroit,  assembled  six  hundred  Canadians  and  Indtaas, 
for  a  secret  expedition  under  Colonel  Byrd,  against  the  settieoMnts  in  Kentucky. 
This  force,  accompanied  by  two  field  pieces,  presented  itself  on  the  88d,  beftve 
Ruddeirs  station,  which  was  obli^  to  eq>itnlate.  Soon  after  Martin's  station 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  the  inhabitants,  loaded  with  the  Bp6H  of  their  own  dwell- 
ings, were  hurried  off  towards  Canada. 

A  prompt  retaliation  was  requited,  and  when  Col.  Clark  called  on  the  mUitia 
of  Kentucky  for  Tolunteers  to  accompanyhis  regiment  against  the  Indians,  thcnr 
flocked  to  his  standard  without  delay.  The  point  of  rendezTous  was  the  month 
of  Licking  rirer,  where  the  forces  assembled.  They  were  supplied  with  artillery, 
eonreyed  up  the  river  from  the  Falls«  When  all  assembled,  the  foroe  amounted 
to  near  a  thousand  men.  The  secrecy  and  dispatch  which  had  ever  attended  the 
movements  of  this  efficient  oommander,  continued  to  mark  his  progress  on  this 
occasion.  The  Indian  town  was  reached  before  the  enemy  had  received  any 
intimation  of  their  approach.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  in  which  seventeen  of  the 
savages  were  slain,  with  an  equal  loss  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  The  Indians 
then  fled,  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  gavdens  and  fields  laid  wasin. 
Col.  Clark  returned  to  the  Ohio  and  discharged  the  militia,  and  the  Indians, 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  hunting  for  the  support  of  their  families,  gavs  the 
whites  no  fhrther  trouble  that  season. 

For  a  long  time  the  ever  active  mind  of  Clark  had  been  revolving  a  scheme  for 
the  reduction  of  the  British  post  at  Detroit,  and  in  December  of  the  year  1780,  he 
repaired  to  Richmond,  to  nr^e  the  ffovemment  to  furnish  him  with  means  to  exe> 
cute  this  long  cherislied  design.  His  views  were  approved ;  but  before  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  eould  be  completed,  a,  British  foroe  from  New  York,  under 
Arnold,  ciSried  hostilities  into  the  heart  of  the  State.  Clark  took  a  temporary 
command  under  Baron  Steuben,  and  participated  in  the  active  operations  of  that 
officer  against  the  marauding  tmitor* 

After  several  months  had  been  spent  in  indefatigable  eflferts  to  raise  a  foroe  of 
two  thousand  men,  for  the  enterprise  against  Detroit,  the  several  corps  defined 
for  the  service  were  designated,  and  ordered  to  rendecvoas  on  the  15th  of  March, 

1781,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio^  and  Clark  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier 
general ;  but  unexpected  and  insuperable  difficulties  arose,  and  the  ardent  genioe 
of  the  oommander  was  confined  to  defensive  operations.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  turning  point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  hardv  warrior.  He  had  set  his  heart 
on  destroying  the  British  influence  throughout  the  whole  North-Western  Terri- 
tory. Could  he  have  had  the  means  which  he  reqnflred,  his  advancement  in  rank 
would  no  doubt  have  been  gratifying;  but  without  a  general's  command,  a  ge»- 
eral's  commission  was  of  no  value.  Dangers  and  hardships  would  have  beea 
disregarded ;  but  with  his  small  force  to  be  stationed  on  the  frontier  to  repel  the 
inroads  of  a  few  predatory  bands  of  Indians,  when  he  was  eager  to  carry  the  war 
to  the  lakes,  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  it  preyed  upon  his  spirit.  From 
this  time  forth  his  influence  sensibly  decreased,  and  tte  innate  Ibfce  and  energy 
of  his  character  languished  and  degenerated. 

He  was  a  lion  chained,  but  he  was  still  a  lion,  and  so  the  enemy  found  him  in 

1782.  When  the  news  of  the  disastrous  battie  of  the  Blue  Lk4cs  reached  him,  be 
took  immediate  measures  to  rouse  the  country  from  that  benumbed  torpor  of  «!• 
guish  and  4espon4enoy  in  whbh  this  great  salami^  had  planged^it,  and  to  cany 
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tiM  war  once  more  into  the  enemy^e  ooontry.  In  Sentember,  a  thoaBand-moan- 
ted  liflomen  essembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  Licliing,  and 
aoTed  against  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Miami  and  Scioto*  The  Indians  fled 
b^ore  them,  and  pot  more  than  twelve  were  killed  or  taken.  Fire  of  their  towns 
ipsn  ledneed  to  ashes,  and  all  of  their  proyisions  destroyed.  The  effect  of  this 
aqpedition  was  aach  that  no  formidable  party  of  Indians  ever  after  invaded  Ken- 
tucky. 

lo  1786,  a  new  army  was  raised  to  march  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash, 
and  Clark,  at  the  head  of  a  thoosand  men,  affain  entered  the  Indian  territory. 
This  expedition  proved  unfortunate,  and  was  abandoned* 

Sevml  years  elapsed  before  the  name  of  General  Clark  a^n  appeared  incon- 
neettoa  with  public  affairs.  When.  Genet,  the  French  minister,  undertook  to 
raise  and  organize  a  foroe  in  Kentucky  for  a  secret  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
possessions  on  the  Mississippi,  George  Rogers  Clark  accepted  a  commission  as 
ma|or  general  in  the  armies  of  France,  to  conduct  the  enterprise.  But,  before  the 
pio|eet  was  put  in  execution,  a  counter  revolution  occurred  in  France,  Genet  was 
leeialled,  and  Clark's  commission  annulled.    Thus  terminated  his  public  career. 

G^enaral  Clark  was  never  married.  He  was  long  in  infirm  health,  and  severely 
afflieted  with  a  rheumatic  affidction,  which  terminated  in  paralysis,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  one  limb.  After  suffering  under  this  disease  for  several  years, 
it  finally  caused  his  death  in  February,  1818.  He  died  and  was  buried  at  Locust 
Gfove,  near  Lovtsville. 


>^^^^^^^^^^»<^^^^^^^»<^»^»»^^«^»^ 
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Clat  county  was  formed  in  1800,  and  named  in  honor  of  Gen- 
eral Geeen  Clat.  It  lies  on  the  aouth  fork  of  the  Kentucky  river — 
and  is  bounded  north  by  OwBley ;  east  by  Breathitt  and  Perry ; 
south  by  Knox ;  and  west  by  Laurel.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
generaUy  hilly  and  mountainous — the  principal  products,  com^ 
wheat  and  grass ;  the  latter  growing  spontaneously,  in  great 
abundance,  on  the  mountains  ami  in  the  valleys.  Coal  is  abun- 
dant, and  is  used  generally  by  the  inhabitants  for  fuel.  Salt  is 
manufactured  at  fifteen  furnaces  in  the  county,  producing  it  is 
supposed,  from  150,000  to  200^000  bushels  per  annum,  and  of 
the  very  best  quality.  About  nine  miles  firom  Manchest^,  there 
is  a  spring  wUch  produces  an  abundant  supply  of  gas. 

The  taxable  property  in  Clajr  county  in  1846,  was  assessed  at 
$518,303;  number  of  acres  m  the  county,  154^70;  average 
▼aloe  per  acre,  $1,55;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  788;  diildren  between  five  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  1,180.    Population  in  1880,  8,549— in  1840,  4,607. 

Manchester  i^  the  seat  of  justice,  and  only  town  in  the  county — 
about  eighty  miles  from  FVankfort.  It  is  situated  near  Goose 
creek,  and  contains  tibe  usual  puUic  buildings,  one  seminary,  one 
Methodist  church,  one  Reformed  church,  two  taverns,  two  stores, 
two  groceries,  two  lawyers,  two  physicians,  and  seven  or  eight 
meohctnics'  shops.  Population  100.  Named  for  the  great  manu- 
facturing town  of  England. 

General  Grbbn  Clat,  in  honor  of  whom  this  county  was  named,  was  bom  in 
Powbattan  county,  Virginia,  on  the  14th  August,  1757.  He  was  the  son  of 
ClMUtles  Clay*  and  descended  from  John  Clay,  a  British  grenadier,  who  came  to 
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Virginia  during  Baeon's  Mbeltion,  and  declined  retamlng  when  tlie  kingr*8  troops 
were  sent  baok.  Whether  this  aneestOr  was  ftom  England  or  Wales,  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  but  from  the  thin  skin  and  raddy  comptezion  of  his  descendants, 
the  presnmption  is  that  Wales  was  his  birth  place.  Green  Clay  came  to  Ken- 
tncry  when  but  a  yonth.  His  education  was  exceedingly  limited.  To  read,  write, 
and  cypher,  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  grammar,  together  with  ths 
rudiments  of  surreying,  constituted  nis  entire  stock  of  scholastic  learnings. 
With  some  men,  richly  endowed  hr  nature,  these  are  adTantacres  sufficient  to  in- 
sure distinction,  or  to  command  a  fortune,  both  of  which  the  subject  of  this  notice 
effected.  The  first  few  years  after  his  arriral  in  Kentucky,  were  spent  in  eKsm- 
ining  the  country,  and  aidinflr  to  expel  the  sarages.  He  then  entered  the  ofice  of 
James  Thompson,  a  commissioned  sunreyor,  where  he  more  thoroughly  studied  the 

Erineiples  and  acquired  the  art  of  surreying.  la  executing  the  work  assigned 
im  by  his  princijml,  who  soon  made  him  a  deputy,  he  became  minutely  acquamted 
wi&  the  lands  m  die  upper  portion  of  the  (then)  county  of  Kentucky.  TTie 
power  (at  that  time  unrestrained >,  to  enter  and  surrey  lands,  wh«Teyer  ienorance 
of  a  prior  location,  or  a  wish  to  lay  a  warrant  might  incline,  rendered  3ie  titles 
to  land  exceedingly  doubtful  and  insecure.  Many  entries  were  made  on  the  same 
land  by  different  individuals,  producing  expensire  litigation,  and  often  occasioiH 
ing  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  parties,  Enteiii^  and  surreying  lands  at  an  early  day 
was  attended  with  great  danger.  The  country  one  yast  wilderness,  with  tKe  ex- 
ception of  a  few  forts  which  at  rare  interrals  dotted  its  surface,  Was  infisMed  by 
innumerable  hordes  of  sarage  warriors,  wiley  and  full  of  stratagem,  breathing 
yengeance  against  the  invaders — ^rendered  the  location  of  lands  a  perilous  employ- 
ment. Surveying  parties  consisted  generally  of  not  more  than  four — the  sur- 
veyor, two  chain  carriers  and  a  marker— hence  more  reliance  was  placed  in  cau- 
tion and  vigilance  than  in  defbnce  by  ^rmft. 

Clay  soon  established  a  character  for  Judgment,  industry  and  enterprise, 
which  drew  to  him  a  heavy  business.  His  memory  of  localities  was  remarka- 
ble, and  enabled  him  to  revisit  any  spot  he  had  ever  seen,  without  difficulty.  His 
position  in  the  office— his  access  to  books — his  retentive  memory^-^is  topogra* 
phioal  knowkdge— enabled  him  to  know  when^  lands  were  nsappropriated. 
Hence  his  services  were  much  sought,  by  alt  who  wished  to  locate  lands  in  the  re- 
gion of  country  where  he  resided.  Whilst  the  great  body  of  land  in  Kentucky 
was  being  appropriated,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  holders  6f  warrants  to  ^ve 
one  half  to  some  competent  individual  fo  enter  and  Survey  the  quantity  called 
ifor  by  the  warrant  Much  of  this  business  was  thrown  into  Ctanrs  hands ;  and 
'he  thus  acquired  larse  quantities  of  lind.  He  also  applied  all  his  slender  re- 
"sources  to  increase  this  estate.  An  anecdote  is  related  which  evinces  the  hifffa 
'estimation  in  which  he  held  this  species  of  estate,  and  the  sagacity  and  foresight 
of  the  young  surveyor.  Having  gone  to  Virginia,  soon  aAer  the  surrender  of 
Comwallis,  at  a  time  when  the  oonlinental  paper  money  Wat  so  depreciated  that 
'five  hundred  dollars  were  asked  for  a  bowl  of  rum-toddy,' he  Sold  his  riding  horse 
'to  a  French  officer  for  twentr-seven  thousand  dollars  of  the  depreciated  currcBcy, 
and  invested  it  in  lands.  The  lands  thus  purchased,  are  at  this  day  worth  half  a 
million  of  dollars. 

After  the  land  la  the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  the  State  had  been  generally 
entered  and  appropriated.  Clay  wentbelow^  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers 
entered  and  surveyed  large  tracts  of  land  for  some  gentlemen  of  Virginia.  These' 
surveys  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  Indians  were  in  the  exclusive  occupancy  of 
those  regions,  and  so  perilous  was  the  business  that  his  chain  carriers  and  maricer 
deserted  him,  without  notice,  before  his  woric  was  entirely  completed.  Some  of 
his  field  notes  had  beeome  defaced,  »nd  after  being  thskr  abandoned  by  his  eon^ 
panions,  he  was  detained  some  weeks,  revisiting  the  comers  and  other  objeets  to 
renew  and  finish  his  notes.  His  danger  in  this  lone  undertaking  was  great;  bat 
notwithstanding  all  difficulties,  so  accurately  did  he  accomplish  his  work,  that 
subsequent  surveyors  have  readily  tnced  the  lines,  and  found  the  comer  trees  and 
other  objects  called  for.  During  this  period  he  traveled  inosiiy  in  the  nght,  and 
slept  during  the  day  in  thick  cane  brakes,  hollow  logs,  and  the  tops  of  trees. 
Notwithstanding  his  heavy  ensagements  in  tfie  land  business,  he  devoted  several 
years  of  his  life  to  politics.  Setore  the  erection  of  Kentucky  into  a  State,  he 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia.    He  was  a  member 
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of  tlie  cimTenUon  n  hich  ibnaed  the  pieseiit  eonsdlatlon  of  Keatooky.  After  tht 
admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  union,  he  represented  Madison  county  many 
years  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature.  He  took  a  prominent  and  leading  part 
Li  all  the  important  legislatiye  measures  of  his  day.  The  records  of  the  country 
bear  abundant  evidence  of  his  great  industrv«  strict  attention,  capacidns  intellect, 
and  aoifiorm  patriotism.  He  was  particularly  obsenrant  of  the  local  and  personal 
interests  of  his  immediate  constituents,  without  permitting  them  to  interfere  with 
his  general  duties  as  a  law  maker  and  statesman.  When  the  last  war  between 
Cheat  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  declared,  he  was  a  major  general 
ia  the  nulitia  of  Keatacky*  Determined  to  lend  his  service  to  his  country,  ia 
tfiie,  her  uifiood  struggle  lor  independenoe,  be  aiiUusted  bis  private  afiBura  pre^ 
paratory  to  an  absence  from  home.  After  the  defeat  of  General  Winchester, 
and  the  wanton  butchery  of  our  troops,  who  had  surrendered  under  promise 
eC  saftty  and  good  treatment,  the  fiMt  call  Ibi  volunteers  was  responded  to 
hemk  Keatoeky,  who  had  been  a  principal  nnfknn  in  that  bloody  catastrophe,  by 
m  general  rash  to  the  aeene  of  hostilitiea.  It  v^as  necessary  to  sucoor  fort  Meiga, 
and  rehnforoe  General  Harriaon,  to  enable  him  to  retake  Detroit  and  faivade  Can- 
ada. For  this  OMtirgeacy  Kentocky  furaishsd  three  thoosand  troops,  and  placed 
Aam  ander  the  aemmenl  of  General  Green  Clay^  with  the  rank  of  brigadier 
fleneraL  General  Clay  made  all  haste  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  arrived  at 
Sut  Meim  on  the^4|h  of  May,  1813,  cutting  his  way  through  the  enemy's  lines 
into  the  wtt,  h  does  not  consist  with  the  character  of  this  work  to  nanate  the 
incidents  attending  this  eelebrated  siege.  They  belong  to  the  public  history  of 
the  eoanlry,  wkece  they.  iMiy  be  fband  fdated  at  large.  Safltoe  it  to  say,  that 
Genaral  Clay  iasfiired,  General  Harrison  with  such  confidence  in  his  eminent  mil- 
itary abilities,  that  when  that  great  warrior  left  fort  Meigs,  he  placed  that  post 
nnder  the  oommand  of  Geaenl  Clay.  In  the  autumn  of  1813,  the  garrison  waa 
beaieged  by  a  fbioe  of  ffkeea  handled  Biitlah  and  Canadians,  and  five  thousand 
Indiana  under  Tseaauseh.;  but  fearing  to  attempt  its  capture  by  storm,  and  fkiling 
ia  all  their  strafays  to  diaw  the  garrison  from  their  entrenchments,  the  enemy 
aoon  raised  the  aiege.  After  this,  nothing  of  special  interest  occurred  until  the 
tro^  of  the  garrison  were  called  out  to  Join  the  army  prepared  for  the  invasion 
of  Canada.  The  teim  of  serviee  ctf  the  Kentockians  expiring  about  this  time, 
tiMy  weie  diachsrged}  bat  General  Clay  acoompanied  the  aimy  as  fiur  as  Detroit, 
when  heretomed  to  hia.iesideaoe  in  Mwli^n  coan^.  He  denoted  the  remaining 
yeara  of  hia  life  to  agrionltQral  pursuita,  and  the  regulation  of  his  estate. 

General  Clay  waa  more  robust  than  elegant  in  pjireon— five  feet  eleven  inohea 
in  height— strong  and  active— of  remariLable  eonstitutton— rar^  sick,  and  capa- 
Ue  of  great  toB— submitting  to  privations  withont  a  murmur.  No  ooontrv  ev« 
oontauwd,  aeoording  to  its  popolation,  a  greater  namber  of  distingniehed  men 
tkan  Kentucky*  At  an  earl?  day,  and  among  the  most  distinguished.  General 
Clny  was  a  man  of  mark.  He  was  a  devoted  nnsband— a  kind  and  affsotionate 
Ihther-  a  pleasant  neighboi^-HUid  a  good  master*  He  died  at  his  residence  on  ^e 
Slat  of  October,  18^0,  in  the  sevanty-seeond  year  of  his  age* 


CLINTON   COUNTY. 

OuMtoN  comity  was  formed  in  1835,  fhim  Wayne  and  Comber- 
land,  and  called  for  GU)vemor  Db  Wrrr  Cuhton,  of  New  York.  It 
is  situated  in  the  southem  part  of  the  State,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Russell,  east  by  Wayne,  south  by  the  Tennessee  line, 
and  West  by  Cumberland.  Albany  is  the  seat  of  justice,  about 
126  miles  from  Frankfort. 

The  taxable  property  in  Clinton,  as  given  in  the  auditor's  re- 
port for  1846,  is  $445,900 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county 
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86,610 ;  average  value  per  acre,  $2,68 ;  namber  of  white  males 
in  the  county  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  739;  number  of 
children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old,  1,235.  Fopulationt 
in  1840,  3,863. 

ALBAinr,  the  county  seat,  contains  a  court-house  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  a  Unite4  Baptist  church,  one  school,  three  stores, 
two  taverns,  three  lawyers,  two  doctors,  fifteen  mechanics'  shops, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  inhabitants.  Seventy'&x  is  a  sniall 
village,  containing  a  lawyer,  post  office,  tannery,  saw  and  grist 
mill,  and  twenty-five  inhabitants. 

A  tpiur  of  tha  Cnmberlaiid  moantein,  called  Poplar  moiuitaiii«  panetiataa  this 
ooantj,  and  tenninates  about  two  miles  west  of  ita  eentre.  In  ita  windings,  this 
mooBtain  makee  a  beau^ul  oorre,  and  the  ralley  cm  the  eaatara  aide  and  within 
the  carre,  called  Stookton'a  Tallejr,  la  ^BitUe  limestone  land.  The  rioTation  of 
Poplar  mountain  «bof  e  the  ralley  is  firom  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  ieec 
Coal  in  abundance,  and  of  the  best  (jualitj,  is  found  in  the  SMuntain,  in  etrata 
of  about  four  feet.  On  the  top  of  thia  mountain,  about  four  miles  from  Albany, 
there  are  three  chalybeate  springs,  which  have  been  visited  more  or  less  for  ei^t 
or  tea  years.  These  watera,  combined  with  tlie  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  have 
proTed  of  immense  benefit  to  inralids  who  hare  resorted  there  for  their  health. 
From  these  mountain  springs,  a  most  extensive  and  sMgnifieent  view  of  the  snp- 
rounding  country  is  raesented.  On  a  clear  morning  the  fog  seesBS  to  rise  on  the 
vrater  courses  in  the  distance,  and  stand  just  above  the  trees,  when  the  eye  can 
trace  the  beautiful  Cumberland  river  in  its  windin|[S  for  at  least  one  hundred 
miles,  and  may  distinctly  mark  the  junction  of  its  mbntariea,  in  a  direct  line,  for 


thirty  miles*  The  springs  are  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  Cumberland, 
and  it  is  believed  that,  m  the  hands  of  an  «iterprisiiiff  pioprteU»,  they  weuUl 
soon  become  a  place  of  great  resort.    The  elevation  of  the  mountain,  and  the 


consequent  puritv  of  the  atmosphere-*the  beautjr  and  magnificence  of  the  scenery 
and  prospect  daily  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  combined  with  the  medici- 
nal virtues  of  the  vrater,  a  good  host,  and  intelligent  and  refined  associaticii, 
would  make  theee  eprings  a  most  desirable  point  for  a  summer  excursion. 

On  Indian  creek,  about  three  miles  fVom  the  mountain  sprinffs,  there  is  a  per- 
pendicular fall  of  nine^  feet.  Above  the  gr^t  falls,  for  the  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  yards,  the  fdXX  of  the  stream  is  gradual,  vdA  several  fine  mills  have 
been  erected  on  it.  There  are  three  large  springs  in  ths  county :  one  on  the 
south,  and  two  at  Albany,  which  send  forth  volumes  of  water  sufiiciently  laree  to 
turn  a  grist  mill  or  o^r  machinery.  Wolf  river  runa  through  a  part  of  the 
county,  and  the  Cumberland  toachee  it  on  the  north-weet.  The  fiice  of  the  coun- 
try is  undulating  in  some  portions  of  the  county;  in  othere,  hilly  and  brokea. 
Besides  coal,  iron  ore  abounds,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  it  is  reported,  has  been  ss* 
cently  discovered  in  the  hills. 

Ds  Witt  Clihton,  whose  name  this  county  bean,  was  a  native  of  New 
York,  and  one  of  the  most  dlsttnguished  men  in  the  United  Statee.  He  was 
bom  at  Little  Britain,  in  Orange  county,  on  the  8d  of  Mareh,  1769.  He  was 
educated  at  Columbia  college,  and  studied  law  with  the  Hon.  Samuel  Jcmes.  He 
early  imbibed  a  predilection  for  political  life,  and  the  firet  office  he  held  was  that 
of  private  secretary  to  his  uncle  George  Clinton,  then  governor  of  New  York* 
In  1797,  Mr.  Clinjton  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  legislature,  where 
he  espoused  the  political  sentiments  of  the  republican  or  democratic  party.  Two 
years  afber,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  senate.  In  1801,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  United  States*  senator,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  where  he  served  for  two  seesions. 
AfVer  that  period,  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  New  York,  and  remained  in  this  po- 
sition, with  an  intermission  of  but  two  years,  until  1815.  In  1817,  he  was 
elected,  almost  unanimously,  governor  of  his  native  State — ^the  two  great  parties 
havinff  combined  for  the  purpose  of  raising  him  to  that  diffnity.  He  was  tsk 
elected  in  1830,  but  declined  a  candidacy  in  I83d*  In  1834,  he  was  again  nomi- 
nated and  elected  to  the  office  of  governor,  and  in  1836  was  re-elected  by  a  large 
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B^ority.  He  died  enddralj,  wliile  eitdni^  in  Ids  librarj,  onllie  llth  of  Febni- 
vy,  18S8,  before  oomplediig  his  last  tenn  of  oiBee.  mtp  Clinton  was  the  pro- 
jeotor  and  the  active  and  antirinff^  friend  of  the  canal  system  of  New  Yoric« 
wliieh  has  been  instrumental  in  a^injr  so  largely  to  the  wealth  and  population 
of  that  great  State.  He  was  a  man  of  very  snpenor  literary  attainmente— ^xten- 
uw^j  Teised  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  a  fine  classical  and  belles-lettres 
•eholar.  I|e  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  literary  and  scientiic  institations  of 
tlw  United  States,  and  an  honorary  member  of  many  of  the  learned  societies  of 
Gieat  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  His  moral  character  was  excellent, 
and  his  personal  appearanee  commanding,  being  tall  and  finely  proportioned. 
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CRITTENDEN  COUNTY. 

CBinmmm  county  was  formed  in  18^,  and  named  for  the  Hon. 
JoHK  J.  CRiTTENDEai.  It  is  sltaatcd  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  on  the  Ohio  river — ^bounded  on  the  north  by  that  river,  east 
by  Hopkins,  south  by  Caldwell,  and  west  by  livingston.  C!oal 
Abounds  in  the  county,  and  lead  and  iron  ores  are  fcmnd  in  inex- 
haustible quantities.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  the  surface  is 
hUly,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  county  is  level  or  gently  un- 
dulating, and  very  productive.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
are  coal,  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  pork. 

The  taxable  propertv  in  1846  was  valued  at  $666,014 ;  num- 
ber of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  162,960 ;  average  value,  $2,09; 
number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  948 ;  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  1,316. 

M ABioK,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Crittenden,  contains  a  new 
brick  court-house  and  other  public  buildings,  six  stores  and  gro- 
ceries, one  tavern,  two  houses  of  entertainment,  four  lawyers, 
three  doctors,  and  four  mechanics'  shops — population  120.  Or- 
ganized in  1842,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Francb  Marion. 
demaUslmrg  is  a  very  small  village,  situated  on  the  Ohio  river. 

JoHw  JoRDAff  CMTTENDRir,  hi  bonoT  of  whom  this  cotmtj  was  named,  was 
bofB  in  the  eoontj  of  Woodford,  within  a  few  miles  oC  the  town  of  Versailles,  on 
the  10th  of  September,  178^  He  Is  the  son  of  John  Crittenden,  a  reTolationar]f 
officer,  who  emigrated  to  Kentucky  soon  after  the  oonchision  of  the  war.  The 
^anieter  of  the  fiither  may  be  jndgfed  of  from  the  Tirtaes  of  the  children ;  and 
applying  this  mle  to  the  present  instance,  no  man  could  wish  a  prouder  eulogium 
taaa  is  due  to  the  elder  Mr.  CritleBden.  Hie  four  sons,  John,  Thomas,  Robert, 
mad  Hemr,  were  all  distinflrnished  men— the  three  first  were  eminent  at  the  bar, 
mad  in  public  life;  and  the  last,  who  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  was 
nerertheless  so  eonspicueus  for  talent  ^at  his  countrymen  insisted  on  their  riffht 
oeeasionally  to  withdraw  him  from  the  labors  of  the  ferm  to  those  of  the  public 
eoonetls.  lliey  were  all  remarkable  for  those  personal  qualities  that  constitute  the 
perfect  ffentleman.  Brsre  and  gallant  as  the  sire  firom  whom  they  descended, 
aceompnshed  in  mind  and  manners,  men  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  they 
have  made  their  name  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  glory  of  this  commonwealth. 

Of  the  early  boyhood  of  Mr.  Cfrittenden,  there  is  but  little  that  needs  to  be  re- 
eofded  in  as  horried  a  sketch  as  this  must  necessarily  be.  He  receiyed  as  good 
an  education  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  Kentucky  schools  of  that  day,  and  com* 
pleted  his  scholastic  studies  at  Washington  academy,  in  Virginia,  and  at  the 
edlege  of  William  and  Mary,  in  the  same  State.    On  his  return  to  Kentucky, 
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Jie  became  &  tiadent  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  heoorable  Q^ot^  Bf .  Bibb,  mai 
under  the  care  of  that  renowned  jorist,  he  becaaae  thoroughly  prepared  ibr  the 
practice  of  hie  pioleeeion.  At  that  period  the  Green  River  oevntry  was  the  at- 
tractive field  for  the  enterprise  of  the  State,  affording  to  the  youth  of  Kentndcy 
similar  inducements  to  those  that  the  west  s^l  contumea  to  offer  to  the  eittxens 
of  the  older  States.  Mr.  Crittenden  commenced  the  practice  of  l^e  law  in  Ra^ 
sellvUle,  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  briHiaBt  eomfetiton.  He  went  then  nakiiowm 
to  fame— he  left  it  with  a  fame  as  extended  as  the  limits  of  thb  great  natkMk. 
All  the  honors  of  his  profession  were  soon  his,  and  while  his  accurate  and  tfaoio«fli 
knowledge  of  the  law  gained  for  him  hosts  of  clients*  his  brilliant  oiatoiy  fUm 
the  land  with  his  praise,  and  the  pride  of  that  section  of  the  State  demanded  that 
he  should  senre  in  the  legislative  assembly.  He  was  accordingly  elected  to  the 
legislature  from  the  county  of  Logan,  in  1811 ;  and  that  noble  county  conferred 
the  same  honor  upon  him,  in  six  consecutive  elections.    In  1817,  and  while  a  re- 

Eresentative  from  Logan,  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
aving  thus  attained  the  highest  distinotton  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  his  native  Stiaite*  That  same  honest  pnde  Which  had  impelled  Ae 
Green  River  people  to  press  him  into  public  life,  had  spread  throughout  the  State, 
And'  the  peopM  qf  Mmiiehjf  resolved  to  place  him  where  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
might  be  upon  hinw-oonfident  that  he  would  win  honor  for  himself  and  advaaee 
the  fame  or  those  he  represented.  He  was  accordingly,  in  1817,  elected  a  aen^ 
tor  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  although  the  youngest  member  of 
4ittt  body,  no  sooner  had  occasion  presented,  when  it  was  meet  for  him  to  speak, 
thaa  by  the  nntrersal  acskim  of  the  American  people,  he  was  hailed  as  among  the 
foremost  of  our  orators— as  a  fit  colleague  for  Henry  Clay  himself— and  as  ene 
who  must  take  rank  with  our  ablest  statesmen.  His  private  afibirs  Te(][ttirinf 
his  unremitted  attention,  he  withdrew  from  this  theatre  where  he  was  winning 
ffolden  opinions  from  all,  to  enter  more  vigorously  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  order  that  he  might  be  enabM  to  do  this  in  ihe  most  fevorable  maa- 
ner,  he  removed  to  Frankfort,  in  1819,  at  which  place  the  federal  court  and  supreme 
court  of  the  State  are  held.  But  here,  again,  the  same  popular  love  and  enthu- 
siasm followed  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  yield  a  reluctant  assent  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends,  who  desired  him  to  serve  them  in  the  legislature.  He  vras 
elected  feom  Franklin,  in  1895  a  period  memorable  in  the  history  of  Kentucky. 
In  the  Old  and  New  Court  controversy,  no  man  occupied  a  more  eonspicuous 
point  than  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  as  the  advocate  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
Kentucky,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  private  and  public  faith,  no  man 
was  more  distinguished.  He  was  three  times  elected  to  the  legislature  from 
Franklin,  and  during  one  of  the  periods,  he  was  again  chosen  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives. 

The  troubles  of  that  period  having  subsided,  and  the  public  service  not  requiring 
the  sacrifice  of  his  time  and  business,  he  again  returned  to  private  life,  but  was 
permitted  a  very  short  respite  from  the  political  arena ;  fer,  in  1895,  he  was  once 
more  sent  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  held  the  oAoe  by  reflection  natil 
the  coming  in  of  the  administration  of  President  Harrison.  By  that  patriot  presi* 
4ent  bet  was  appointed  attemev  general  of  the  United  States,  and  the  appoini* 
ment  was  hailed  by  men  of  all  partiee  as  the  most  appropriate  that  oonld  have 
been  made.  The  melancholy  death  of  the  president  brought  into  power  an  admin* 
istration  that  forfeited  the  respect  of  honomble  minds.  Mr.  Crittenden  left  it, 
and  resigned  his  office  in  a  note  which  he  sent  to  the  President,  that  has  been 
eonsidered  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  manner  in  whi^  a  lofty  mhid  can  retirs 
from  place,  when  ite  possession  cannot  be  held  with  sdf  respeot  But  oi^  a 
few  months  had  elapsed  before  we  find  him  a^ain  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  by  another  election  from  Kentucky,  where  he  noW  stands,  unrivalled  in 
debate— ihe  acknowledged  leader  of  the  great  vrhig  party,  in  an  asaemblafs 
where  the  talent  of  a  nation  is  concentrated.  He  has  been  five  times  elected  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  from  Kentucky— «n  honor  of  which  no  other  cit- 
izen can  boast«  The  history  of  congress,  while  he  has  been  a  member,  cannot 
be  written  without  his  name  standing  forth  in  eonspicnons  prominence,  for  he  has 
been  truly  great  upon  eveir  question  that  has  been  of  sufficient  importance  te 
interest  the  public  mind.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  that  he  never  shrank  from  publie 
duty,  but  was  always  ready  to  defend  his  principles  and  opinions  as  became  a  i 
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Be  wu  an  advoetttt  for  llie  last  war*  and  was  willing  to  show  hit  faith  by  his 
woiks,  aad  to  ▼olunteer  in  the  senricA  of  his  eoontry.  He  senred  in  two  cam- 
paiffns— was  aid  to  Gen.  Ramsej  in  the  expedition  oommanded  hj  Oen.  Hopkins* 
•nawas  aid  to  GoTernor  Shelbv,  and  senred  in  that  capacity  with  distingnished 
gmlUnliy  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  There  are  not  a  few  of  his  countrymea 
w^ho  entertain  the  hope  that  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of-  the  American  people 
will  at  Bo  distant  day  be  conferred  upon  him«  Should  it  be  so,  the  destinies  of 
tke  repablic  will  be  oon&ded  to  one  whose  head  and  heart  qualify  him  for  the 
(■saloffiea* 
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CUMBERLAND   COUNTY. 

GuMBQiLAND  cooiity  was  formed  in  the  year  1798,  and  called 
after  Cumberland  river,  which  runs  through  the  county  firom  one 
extremity  to  the  other*  It  ia  situated  in  die  southern  part  of  the 
state,  ac^oining  the  state  of  Tennessee — bounded  on  the  north 
hf  Adair  and  Russell ;  east  by  Clinton ;  south  I^  the  Tennessee 
Une,  and  west  by  Monroe  county.  The  Cumberland  river  passes 
through  the  oounty  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  the  hills 
'which  bound  it,  with  occasional  exceptions,  are  quite  lofty,  afford* 
iwkg  as  beautiful  scenery  as  any  river  in  the  west.  The  surface  of 
the  oounty  and  its  staple  products,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  sur* 
rounding  counties. 

The  taxable  property  in  Cumberland  in  1846,  was  assessed  at 
$908,696 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county ,^  130,996 ;  average 
Talue  $SJS8 ;  number  of  white  males  in  the  county  over  twenty* 
one  years  of  age,  the  same  year,  949 ;  number  of  children  between 
five  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  1,20$.    Peculation  in  1840,  6,090. 

BusKSVQjji,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Cumberland,  (so  called  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  cniginal  proprietors,)  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  firom  Frankfort,  and  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Cumberland  riv^.  Besides  the  usual  public  builiUngs,  it  con- 
tains a  flonrishing  academy,  six  stores  and  groceries,  two  taverns, 
fbar  lawyers,  five  physicians,  twelve  mechanics'  shops»  and  a  Rop 
formed  church.    Population  350. 

Hm  Jmerioan  Oil  well  U  titnmtsd  thros  inQes  abore  BarktYillev  mi  tfie  baik  of 
tlui  Cumberland  mer.  About  the  year  1830,  wbile  some  mea  were  engaged  in 
hortQff  for  ealtpwater,  and  after  penetrating  about  one  hundred  and  Beventy-five 
£»et  through  a  solid  rock,  they  struck  a  Tein  of  oil,  which  suddenly  spouted  up  to 
the  hei({ht  of  fifty  feet  above  the  surfoee.  The  stream  was  so  abundant  and  at 
ssoh  force,  as  to  eontinoe  to  throw  up  the  oil  to  the  same  height  for  seTerat  days^ 
The  oil  thus  thrown  out,  ran  into  the  Cumberland  river,  eovering  the  surface  of 
the  water  for  several  miles.  It  was  readily  supposed  to  be  inflammable,  and  upon 
its  being  iffnited,  it  presented  the  novel  and  magnificent  soectacle  of  a  '*  river  on 
Jtrcj"*  the  names  literally  covering  the  whole  sumce  for  miles,  reaching  to  the  top 
of  the  tallest  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  oontinned  burning  until  the  sup- 
ply of  oil  was  exhausted.  The  salt  borers  w^e  greatly  disappointedt  and  the 
well  was  BM^Ieeted  for  several  years,  until  it  was  discovered  that  the  oil  pos- 
sessed valuable  medicinal  aualities.  It  has  since  been  bottled  up  in  large  quaa« 
titles,  and  is  extensively  sold  in  nearljr  all  the  states  of  the  Union. 

About  fourteen  miles  from  Burksville,  on  the  Oumberland  river,  and  not  for 
from  Creelsburg  in  Russell  county,  is  situated  what  is  termed  the  "  Mo^  Hwm^* 
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a  lofty  areh  of  sdlid  I'ock,  forty  feet  in  height,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  hi  breadth,  sheet 
the  same  in  length,  and  a  tall  cliff  orerhanging  it.  In  high  stages  of  the  water, 
a  portion  of  the  rirer  rushes  through  the  aperture  with  great  violence  down  a 
channel  worn  into  the  rook,  and  pours  into  &e  river  again  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
below.  In  ordinary  stages  of  the  water,  the  arch,  or  as  generally  termed,  th« 
••Rock  House,"  is  perfectly  dry. 

Not  far  fh>m  the  oil  well,  at  the  junction  of  Big  and  Little  Renick's  creeks,  them 
Is  a  beautiful  cataract  or  fall  in  the  latter  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  At  the 
point  where  these  streams  empty  into  the  Cumberland,  there  was,  in  the  first  sew 
tlement  of  the  county,  a  severe  battle  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  in  which 
the  former  were  the  victors.  The  rock-bound  graves  of  the  latter  can  yet  be  seen 
on  the  ground,  a  lasting  monument  of  the  valor  they  exhibited  in  defence  df 
their  wigwams,  their  fires  and  their  hunting  ffrounds.  Other  battles  also  took 
place  in  the  coun^,  bat  the  particulars  cannot  be  gathered. 
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DAVEISS   COUNTY. 

Davbibs  county  was  formed  in  1815,  and  was  so  called  after  the 
gallant  Jossm  H.  Datuss,  wbo  fell  Bt  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 
It  lies  upon  the  Ohio  and  Green  riren  :  Bounded  north  by  the 
Ohio  river;  east  by  Hancock  and  Ohio;  south  by  Muhlenburg 
and  Hopkins,  and  west  by  Henderson.  The  lands  are  generally 
level,  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  com  and  to- 
bacco, its  principal  exports.  Hemp  has  been  cultivated  for  a  few 
years  past  as  an  experiment,  and  the  crops  produced  compare 
well  in  quantity  and  quality  with  those  in  the  best  hemp  region. 
Grasses  also  succeed  well,  and  there  is  an  increased  attention  to 
stock  raising  in  the  county.  The  lands  are  heavily  timbered,  con- 
sisting of  sugar  tree,  locust,  hackberry,  walnut,  dogwood,  beech 
and  poplar. 

The  taxable  property  of  Daveies  in  1846,  was  valued  at 
$2,558,592;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  tbe  county,  806,651; 
average  value  of  lands  per  acre,  $4,20 ;  number  of  white  males 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  1,674;  number  of  ehildien  be- 
tween five  and  sixteen  years  old,  1,028.  Population  in  1890, 
5,218— in  1840,  8,331 — ^increase  in  ten  years,  3,113. 

The  towns  of  the  county  are  Owenborough,  Bon  Harbcff, 
Nottsville  and  Yelvington.  Owbnboiough,  the  seat  of  justice,  is 
situated  on  the  Ohio  river  at  the  Yellow  Banks,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thir^  miles  from  Frankfort.  Contains  a  handsome 
court-house.  Baptist,  Cumberland  Presbyterian  and  Catholic 
churches,  an  academy  and  common  school,  ten  dry  good  stores, 
three  groceries,  four  taverns,  six  lawyers  and  four  phyciicians, 
with  a  population  of  about  1,000.  A  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  this  town  with  the  interior  of  the  country,  especially 
during  a  suspension  of  navigation  on  Green  river ;  and  the  to- 
bacco steomiing  business  is  extensively  carried  on  here.  B<m 
Harbor  is  a  sm^l  village,  three  miles  below  Owenborough,  on  the 
Ohio  river,  where  there  is  an  eddy  formed  by  a  bar,  whick  serves 
as  an  excellent  harbor  for  steam  boats  and  other  craft.    This 
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{>Iace  Mds  fair  to  become  quite  a  manufacturing  town.  NcUsm&e 
8  a  small  village,  thirteen  miles  from  Owenborough,  on  the  Har- 
dinsburg  road.  Yelvmgton  ia  a  small  village,  eleven  miles  from 
OwenbcNToogh,  on  the  Hawesville  road. 

Daveifls  county  aboimds  in  mineral  resources,  especially  coal, 
which  is  foimd  in  vast  quantities.  The  only  mine  which  is  in 
successful  operation,  is  that  known  as  the  ^  Bon  Harbor  coal 
mine,"  lying  about  three  miles  below  the  county  seat,  and  three- 
fourths  oi  a  mile  fit>m  the  Ohio  river.  There  is  a  railroad  from 
the  mine  to  the  river,  at  the  terminus  of  v^ch,  &e  owners  of 
the  mine  have  erected  one  of  the  largest  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factories in  the  west.  At  this  point  there  has  been  a  town  laid 
off,  and  several  very  handsome  houses  built.  The  populatic^, 
composed  principally  of  operatives,  already  numbers  two  or 
tiiree  hundred. 

There  are  several  medicinal  springs  in  the  county,  which  are 
frequented  l^  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  tar  and  sul- 
phur springs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ^  Old  Vernon  settle- 
ments "  on  Green  river,  are  deservedly  the  most  popular. 

Colmwl  Joseph  Haiiii;.t<hi  Dayius,  (for  whom  Ihit  comiiy  was  named,)  was 
tlw  aon  of  Joseph  and  Jean  Daveisa,  and  was  born  in  Bedford  eonnty,  Virginia, 
OB  the  4tk  of  March,  1774.  The  narents  of  Mr.  DaToise,  were  both  natives  of 
Virffinia;  but  hie  father  was  of  Irieh,  hia  mother  of  Scotch  deseent;  and  the 
maraed  peenliaritiea  of  each  of  those  races  were  ttronirtj  developed  in  the 
character  of  their  son.  The  hardjr  aelf-reliaiice,  the  indomitable  energy,  and  im- 
Mtnrbable  eoobiess,  which  have  nom  earliest  time  diattnguiahed  the  Scotch,  were 
hie;  while  the  warm  heart*  free  and  ^pen  hand,  and  ready  springing  tear  of  sen- 
sibility, told  in  language  plainer  than  worda,  that  the  blood  of  Erin  flowed  fresh 
in  hia  veins.  When  yoong  Daveiss  was  five  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to 
Kentooky,  then  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness,  and  settled  in  the  then  county  of 
Lincoln,  in  the  immedisle  vidnirv  of  the  present  town  of  Danville.  An  incident 
which  atlended  their  journey  to  KentndLV,  although  trifling  in  itsdf,  may  be  re- 
lated, as  exhibitittg  in  a  vwry  striking  light  the  charactOT  of  the  mother,  to  whose 
forming  influence  was  eonunitted  ue  subject  of  this  notice.  In  crossing  the 
Cmnb^land  river,  Mrs.  Daveiss  was  thrown  from  her  horse,  and  had  her  arm 
broken.  The  par^  only  halted  K>ng  enough  to  have  the  limb  bound  up,  with 
iskillthett 


what  rude  skill  the  men  of  the  company  poesessed ;  and  pursued  their  route,  she 
riding  a  apirUed  horse  and  carrying  her  cliild,  and  never  ceasing  her  exertions  to 
promote  the  comforts  of  her  companions  when  they  atopped  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. The  parents  of  yeun^  DavMss,  in  common  with  the  very  early  settlers  of 
Kentucky^  had  many  dmcolties  to  encounter  in  raisii^r  their  youthful  family,  es- 
pecially m  the  want  of  schools  to  whieh  children  could  be  sent  to  obtain  the  ru- 
diments of  an  Engliah  education.  It  waa  several  years  afW  their  settlement  in 
Kentucky,  before  the  enfajsct  of  tids  sketch  enjoyed  even  the  advantages  of  a 
common  country  achook  Prsvious  to  this  time,  however,  his  mother  had  bes- 
towed considerable  attention  in  the  education  of  her  sons,  by  communicating 
sack  infonnation  as  she  herself  possessed.  At  the  sga  of  eleven  or  twelve,  he 
was  sent  to  a  grammar  s^ool  taught  by  a  Mr.  Woriey,  whwe  he  continued  for 
sbottt  two  yeara,  learned  the  Latin  language,  and  made  considerable  progress  in 
bis  Engliah  education*  He  aubsequently  attended  a  grammar  school  taught  by  s 
Dr.  Brooks,  at  which  he  remained  a  year,  making  considerable  advanoea  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  C^reek  language.  At  school  he  evinced  unusual  capacity,  being 
slwaya  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He  was  particulariy  remarkable  ror  his  talent 
for  declamation  and  public  speakinji^,  and  his  parents  felt  a  natural  anxiety  to 
give  him  as  many  advantages  as  their  limited  resources  would  permit.  There 
being  at  that  time  no  college  in  the  country,  he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
Br.  Calbeftsonf  where  he  completed  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue.    At 
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this  time«  the  sodden  death  of  a  brother  and  sister  occasioned  his  bemg  reeallsd 
from  school,  and  he  returned  home  to  assist  bis  father  in  the  labors  of  the  &niL 
There  is  a  tradition  that  jonnf  Daveiss  was  not  particularly  distinguished  bj  bis 
devotion  to  agricultural  pursuits,  frequently  permitting  the  horses  of  his  plough 
to  graze  at  leisure,  in  a  most  unfiumerlike  war,  whQe  he,  stretebed  MpUMy  qb 
his  back  on  some  luxunoos  log,  indnljied  in  those  delicious  dfeams  and  leTfriss 
S|o  sweet  to  young  and  aspiring  ambitioiu 

In  the  autumn  of  1792,  Major  Adair,  under  government  orders,  raised  some 
oompanies  of  mounted  men,  to  guard  tiie  transportation  of  provisions  to  the  forts 
north  of  the  Ohio  riveiv  and  Daveiss,  then  in  his  18lh  year,  volwiteeied  in  iIm 
service,  whifik  ti  was  naderstood  would  be  from  liiree  to  six  months  doratmi. 
Nothing  of  particular  interest  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  service,  exoopt  en 
one  occasion,  when  Major  Adair  had  encamped  near  fbrt  St.  Clair,  Here  he  was 
surprised,  early  in  the  morning,  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  who,  rushing  into 
the  camp  jusi  after  the  aentinels  had  bee«  withdrawn  from  their  posts,  kHled  nd 
wounded  fouiteen  or  fifteen  of  the  men,  and  eaptnred  and  oanied  awi^  sbent  Iwe 
hundred  head  of  homes.  These  were  taken  withui  the  Indian  lines  and  tiedi 
After  the  whites  had  sought  shelter  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  young  Da- 
veiss, discovering  his  own  horse  at  some  distance  hitched  to  a  tree,  resolved  to 
have  him  at  all  hazards.  He  aooordingly  ran  and  out  him  loose,  and  led  him 
back  to  his  companions  amid  a  shower  of  balla.  Tliis  enleil  nearly  cost  him  his 
lift;  a  ball  passing  through  his  coat,  waistcoat*  and  ontfing  off  a  small  piece  of 
his  shirt  He,  however,  saved  his  horse,  which  was  the  omy  one  retaken  out  of 
the  two  hundred. 

When  his  term  of  senrioe  expired,  he  retamed  hoase,  and  spent  some  tima  In 
xeviewiug  his  classical  studies.  He  ultimately  conchided  to  stndy  law,  and  a^ 
oordingly  entered  the  office  of  the  celebrated  George  Nicholas,  then  the  irsi  law- 
'^er  in  Kentucky.  Daveiss  entered  a  class  of  students  oonsistinff  of  Isham  Talbott, 
esse  Bledsoe,  William  Garrard,  F^ix  Giundy,  William  Blaokbonme,  John 
Pope,  William  Stuart,  and  Thomas  Dye  Owings,  all  of  whom  wran  8nbsei)nently 
distingnished  at  the  bar  and  in  the  public  history  of  \km  country.  Niehelas  was 
Tory  profoundly  impressed  with  the  striking  bdications  of  gsnineof  a  hich  ordsi, 
manifested  by  Daveiss  while  under  his  roof;  and  eo  l^gh  an  opinion  did  he  forai 
of  the  power  of  his  eharaoter  and  the  firmnees  of  his  pnneiples,  that  at  his  death, 
which  occurred  but  a  few  je^n  afiw,  he  apnointed  him  one  of  bis  executors.  He 
was  a  most  laborious  and  indefiBaigable  stndent;  he  ncsustomed  himself  lo  take 
his  repose  upon  a  hard  bed ;  was  fond  of  exeieise  in  the  open  air,  habitnating 
himself  to  walking  several  hours  in  each  day ;  he  was  aeeustosMd  in  the  dajrs 
when  he  was  a  student,  to  retire  to  tiM  woods  with  his  books,  and  ponne  ms 
studies  in  some  remote  secluded  spoS,  ssonre  from  the  annoyance  and  interruption 
of  society.  In  connection  with  his  legal  studies,  he  read  history  and  miseellik 
neous  literature,  so  that  when  he  came  to  the  bai,  has  mind  was  ridily  stoied 
with  various  and  profound  knowledge,  imparting  a  fertility  and  ailasBce  to  hb 
resources,  from  which  his  powerfbl  uid  well  trained  iMelleet  dssw  inexhsmstible 
supplies*  He  eommenoed  tiie  praotiee  of  the  law  In  June,  ITSift;  in  August  he 
was  qualified  as  an  attomsy  in  the  eonrft  of  appeals;  and  in  his  first  cause  had 
lor  an  antagonist  his  old  preeepSor,  over  whom  lie  ei^^yed  the  swignhr  gmtiftsar 
tion  of  obtaining  a  signal  tininph. 

At  the  session  of  1796-6,  the  legislalafe  pssyd  a  kw  estiMshing  district 
eourts.  One  of  these  eonrts  was  lomUad  at  Danville,  one  at  Lexington,  and  one 
at  Bardatown.  Daveiss  settled  at  Danville,  and  soon  eemmanded  a  splendid  busfc- 


I 


ness,  not  oidy  in  that,  but  in  all  the  eonrts  In  which  he  pnetloed.  He  eontinned 
to  reside  in  Danville  until  the  abolition  of  the  distriet  eonrts,  and  the  substilntion 
of  circuit  courts  in  their  place.  He  then  rMnoved  to  Frankfort,  to  be  enabled 
more  conveniently  to  attrad  the  oonrt  of  appeals  and  the  federal  court,  having 
been  appointed  United  Statea*  attorney  for  the  State  of  Kentucky.  In  the  year 
1801  or  *9,  he  went  to  Washington  ciw,  being  the  fifst  weetem  lawyer  who  ever 
appeared  in  the  sunreme  court  of  the  united  Stales.  He  hens  argued  the  oele- 
brated  eause  of  Wilson  te.  Mason.  His  speech  is  said  to  have  mcoited  the  high- 
eet  admiration  of  the  bench  and  baff,and  placed  him  at  once  in  the  foremoet  ruik 
of  the  profession.  During  this  trip  he  visited  the  principal  cities  of  the  north 
and  east,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  most  distingvisfaed  msn 
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^  Ameriea,  with  MToral  of  whom  he  contiodod  lo  eorrespond  until  tho  period  of 
his  death.  In  1803,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Anne  Marshall,  the  sister  of 
the  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  After  he  had  resided  in  Frankfort  a  few 
years,  he  removed  to  Owensbiug,  DaTeks  eountr,  to  be  able  to  attend  more  closely 
to  the  tnteieets  of  « large  property  he  bad  aoqmred  in  that  region.  In  1809,  he 
removed  to  Lexington,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  During  the  short 
p«riod  of  two  years  prenone  to  hie  death,  there  was  hardly  a  cause  of  importance 
litigated  in  the  courts  where  he  practiced^  that  he  was  not  engaged  on  one  side  or 

•tlie  other.    We  should  hare  noticed  before,  his  prosecution  of  Aaron  Burr  for 

(itreaeon,  whilst  acting  as  attorney  for  the  United  States.  He  had  noticed  the 
moTcments  of  this  person  for  some  tine  before  he  commenced  a  prosecution,  and 
became  satisfied  from  his  obsOTratione  that  he  had  some  unlawful  deeign  in  view; 
^and,  considering  it  to  be  his  doty  to  arrest  his  moTomente,  he  caused  him  to  be 

.apprehended  aiM  brought  before  the  eo«rt|  but,  firem  a  fiidlure  of  oTidenoe,  the 

'  proeecutioii  was  ultimtely  abandoned. 

In  the  fall  of  1811,  Colonel  DaTeiss  joined  the.  army  of  Genertf  Harrison,  In 
the  campaign  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash»  He  reoeiTod  the  command  of 
major,  the  duties  of  which  station  he  dieeharged  prometiy,  and  to  the  entire  satis- 
fteiion  of  his  superiof  oflioer.  On  the  7th  (M  NoTember,  1811,  in  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  he  fell  in  a  diarge  against  the  Indians,  made  at  his  own  so* 
lieitation.  He  surrived  from  6  o^lock  in  the  morning  until  midnight,  retaimng 
to  the  last  tiie  fbll  command  of  all  his  faculties. 

Colonel  Daweiss  was  near  six  feet  high,  with  an  athletic  and  Tigorous  form, 
combining  with  his  high  intelleetaal  endowments,  a  remarkably  command- 
ing  and  imnresstre  personal  appearance.  His  bearing  was  grere  and 
dignified.  His  manner  bland  and  courteoos  to  thoee  he  Iotm,  but  haughty  and 
lepulsire  in  the  extreme  to  thoee  be  disliked.  As  an  orator,  he  had  few  equals 
and  no  supericNrs.  The  late  Judge  Boyle*  the  Hon.  John  Pope,  and  the  Hon. 
Samuel  M^Kee,  all  competent  judges,  and  associates  of  Dateiss  at  the  bar,  fire- 
qvently  declarsd  that  he  was  the  most  impressive  speaker  they  ever  heard.  As  a 
eoUoquialist,  he  was  unequalled,  and  the  life  of  everjr  circle  in  which  he  was 
thrown.    His  death  occasioned  a  riiook  in  the  public  mind  throughout  the  State. 


EDMONSON  COUNTY. 

Edmoksow  coanty  was  formed  in  1825,  and  named  for  Captain 
John  EDMOHeoN.  It  is  eitaated  in  the  sontii-west  middle  eectioii 
of  the  State,  and  lies  on  both  aides  of  Green  river — bounded  on 
the  north  and  north-west  by  Grayson,  east  by  Hart  and  Barren, 
and  sonth  and  south-west  by  Warren.  The  face  of  the  county 
is  generally  undulating,  and  in  some  places  quite  hilly.  There 
are  severed  stdphnr  springs  in  the  county,  with  ores  of  various 
kinds,  and  an  ineichaustible  supply  of  stone  coaL  The  staple 
products  are  com  and  oats. 

The  teixable  property  of  the  county  in  1846,  was  valued  at 
$401,127 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  124,088 ;  average 
value  of  land  per  acre,  $1 ,97 ;  number  of  white  males  overtwenty- 
one  years  old,  604 ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  955.    Population  in  1880,  2,642— in  1840, 2,914. 

Biowif8vniL£,the  seat  of  justice  and  only  town  in  Edmonson,  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Frankfort — contains  a  Baptist 
and  a  Methodist  church,  an  academy,  two  stores,  two  taverns, 
two  lawyi^B,  two  doctors,  (and  three  in  the  vicinity),  and  eight 
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meehaniofl*  shops.    Popniatloii  150.    Eatablished  in  1828,  and 
named  in  honor  of  General  Jacob  &own. 

There  tie  three  mtdrel  earietitfet  in  tiiie  eoontj:  the  ^DisBal  Rock,**  die 
**  Indian  Hill,"  and  tbe «'  Maramotli  Caye."  Dismal  Rode  is  a  perpoidiealar 
fook  on  Dismal  creek,  erne  hundred  and  sixtj-tfaree  feet  hiffh.  The  Indian  Hill 
1m8  one  mile  from  Browneyille-^ie  circular  at  its  hase,  and  one  mile  in  circam* 
ferenee— 4ts  altitude  eigrhtj-fonr  feet,  and,  except  on  one  side,  which  is  easr  of 
ascent  on  foot,  perpendicular.  The  remains  of  a  fortification  are  seen  around  the 
brow,  and  a  number  of  mounds  and  berial  places  are  scattered  oyer  the  area. 
A  Bprittff  of  fine  water  issues  from  the  rock  near  the  surface. 

The  Mammoth  Cats. — In  Edmonson  county  is  situated,  pwhaps  the  mateet 
natural  wonder  of  the  world,  the  celebrated  Mammoth  Cave,  In  no  odier  place  has 
nature  exhibited  her  raried  powers  on  a  mofe  imposing  scale  of  grandeur  and  mag>- 
nificence.  The  materials  of  the  following  sketch  of  this  cave,  are  deriTcd,  prin- 
cipall  J,  from  ft  small  publication  issued  hj  Morton  &  Griswold,  of  LoiisTille, 
entitled  ^*  Rambles  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  during  the  year  1644,  by  a  Visitor.'* 
This  publication  contains,  we  belteve,  the  most  complete  and  accurate  descriptioii 
of  this  subterranean  palace  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  gives  the  reader  a  very 
vivid  conception  of  that  amazing  prolusion  of  grand,  8(Semii,  pteturesque  and 
romantic  scenery,  which  impresses  every  beholder  with  astonishment  and  awe, 
and  attracts  to  this  cave  crowds  of  visitors  from  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  cave  is  ntuated  equi-distant  from  the  cities  of  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
(about  ninety  miles  from  each,)  and  immediately  on  the  nearest  road  between 
those  two  places.  Green  river  is  distant  fkom  the  cave  only  half  a  mile,  and  since 
the  improvements  effected  in  the  navigation  of  that  stream,  by  the  construction  of 
looks  and  dams,  steam  boats  can  at  all  seasons  ascend  to  Bowling*green,  twen^ 
miles  below  the  cave,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  to  the  cave  itself.  For 
a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  cave,  by  the  approaeh  from  the  south-east,  the 
country  is  level.  It  was,  until  reeently,  a  praine,  on  which  however  the  oak, 
chestnut,  and  hickory  are  now  growing ;  and  there  being  no  underbrush,  its 
smooth  verdant  openings  present  here  and  th«e,.a  close  tesemblanc^  to  the  parka 
of  the  English  nobility.  Emerging  from  these  beautiful  woodlands,  the  visitor  is 
presented  with  a  view  of  the  hotel  and  adjacent  grounds.  The  hotel  is  a  large 
edifice,  two  hundred  feet  long,  bv  forty-five  wide,  with  piaxias  sixteen  feet  wide, 
extending  the  whole  lencrth  of  the  building  above  and  below.  The  accommo- 
dations at  this  hotel  are  kept  up  in  superior  snrle. 

The  cave  is  about  two  hundred  varus  from  m  hotel,  and  is  approached  through 
a  romantic  and  beautiful  dell,  shaded  by  a  forest  of  trees  and  grape-vines.  Pass- 
ing by  the  ruins  of  some  old  salt-petre  furnaces,  and  large  mounds  of  ashes,  and 
turning  abruptly  to  ^e  right,  the  visitor  is  suddenly  startled  by  a  rush  of  cold  air, 
and  b^olds  before  him  the  yawning  month  of  the  great  cavern,  dissMl,  dark  and 
dreary.  Descend  some  thirty  feel,  by  rude  steps  of  stone,  flmd  you  are  feirly  un- 
der the  arch  of  this  **  nether  world.*'  Before  you,  in  looking  towards  the  entrance, 
is  seen  a  small  stream  of  water,  falling  from  the  face  of  the  rock,  upon  the  ruins 
below,  and  disappearing  in  a  deep  pit;  behind  you,  all  Is  gloom  and  darkness. 
Proceeding  onward  about  one  hunored  fiset,  the  pro^rress  of  tte  expl(»Br  b  arrested 
by  a  door,  set  in  a  rough  stone  wall,  which  stretchy  across  and  completely  blocks 
up  the  entrance  to  the  cave.  Passing  through  this  door,  you  soon  enter  a  narrow 
passage,  faced  on  the  lefr  by  a  vrall,  tmilt  by  the  minere  to  confine  the  loose  stones 
thrown  up  in  the  course  of  their  labore,  and  descending  gradually  a  short  distance 
along^this  passage,  you  arrive  at  the  great  vestibule  or  antechamber  of  the  cave. 
This  is  a  hall  of  an  oval  shape,  two  hundred  feet  in  lengdi  by  one  hundred  and 
fifry  wide,  with  a  roof  as  fiat  and  level  as  if  finished  b^  the  trowel,  and  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  high.  Two  passages,  each  a  hundred  reet  in  width,  open  into 
it  at  its  opposite  extremities,  but  at  nght  angles  to  each  other;  and  as  Ihey  run  in 
a  straight  course  for  five  or  six  hundred  fe^  with  the  same  flat  roof  common  to 
each,  ^e  appearance  presented  to  the  eye  is  that  of  a  vast  hall  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  L,  expanded  at  the  angle,  both  branches  being  five  hundred  feet  long  by  one 
hundred  wide.  The  passage  to  the  right  hand  is  "Audubon  Avenue."  That  in 
the  front,  the  beginning  of  the  grand  gallery  or  the  main  cavern  itself.  The  entire 
extent  of  this  prodigious  space  is  covered  by  a  single  rock,  in  wliieh  ^e  eye  can 
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detect  no  break  or  iiitemiptioii«  sere  at  ita  boitea,  wlueltare  •arroanded  by  a 
broad  sweeoing  cornice,  traced  in  horiaontal  panel  work,  exceedingly  noble  and 
regular.  Not  a  single  pier  or  pillar  of  any  kind  contributee  to  support  it.  I| 
acids  no  support;  but  is 

*<  By  its  own  weight  made  sCeadfest  and  immoreable." 

At  a  yery  remote  period,  this  chamber  seems  to  hare  bean  used  as  a  cemetery ; 
and  there  haye  been  disinterred  many  skeletons  of  gigantic  dimensions,  belongins 
to  a  race  of  neople  long  since  yanished  from  the  wth.  Such  is  the  yestibule  of 
the  Mammotn  cave.  The  walls  of  this  chamber  are  so  dark  that  they  reflect  not 
one  single  ray  of  light  frem  the  dim  torches.  Around  you  is  an  impenetrable  wall 
of  darkness,  which  the  eye  yainly  seeks  to  pierce,  and  a  canopy  of  darkness,  black 
and  raylesa,  spreads  aboye  you.  By  the  aid,  however,  of  a  nre  or  two  which  the 
ffuidea  kindle  from  the  remains  of  some  old  wooden  ruins,  you  be|rin  to  acquire  a 
better  conception  of  the  scene  around  you.  Far  up,  a  hundred  feet  aboye  your 
head,  you  catch  a  fitful  glimpse  of  a  dark  gray  ceiling,  rolling  dimly  away  IIko  a 
cloud,  and  heavy  buttresses,  apparently  bending  under  ihe  superincumbent  weight, 
project  their  enormous  masses  from  the  shadowy  wall.  The  scene  is  yast,  and 
solemn  and  awful.  A  profound  silence^  gloomy,  still  and  breathless,  reigns 
unbroken  by  even  a  sigh  of  air,  or  the  echo  of  a  drop  of  water  falling  from  the 
roof.  You  can  hear  tlie  throbbings  of  your  heart,  and  the  mind  is  oppressed  with 
a  sense  of  vastness,  and  solitude,  and  grandeur  Indescribable. 

Leaving  this  ante-chamber  by  an  opening  on  the  right,  the  yisitor  entera  An* 
dubon  avenue,  which  is  a  chamber  more  than  a  mile  long,  fift;^  or  sixty  feet  wide, 
and  as  many  high.  The  roof  or  ceiliD||[  of  this  apartment,  exhibits  the  appearance 
of  floating  clouds.  Near  the  termination  of  this  avenue,  a  natural  well  twenty- 
fiye  feet  deep,  and  containing  the  purest  water,  has  been  within  the  last  few  years 
discovered.  It  is  surrounded  by  stalagmite  columns,  extending  from  the  floor  to 
the  roof,  upon  the  inorastation  of  which,  when  lights  are  suspended,  the  reflection 
from  the  water  below  and  the  yarious  objeots  aboye  and  around,  gives  to  the 
ivhole  scene  an  appearance  most  romantie  and  pictures<me.  This  spot,  however, 
being  difficult  or  access,  is  but  seldom  yisitea.  Theliittle  Bat  room  caye— a 
branch  of  Audubon  ayenue,  is  On  the  left  as  3'ou  adyance,  and  not  more  than  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  great  yestibule.  It  is  a  little  oyer  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  pit  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in 
depth ;  and  as  being  the  resort,  in  winter,  of  immense  numbera  of  bats.  During 
this  season  of  the  year,  tens  of  thousands  of  these  are  seen  hanging  fVom  the 
walls,  in  apparently  a  torpid  state,  but  no  sooner  does  spring  open  than  they 
disappear. 

From  the  Little  Bat  Boom,  and  Audubon  Ayenue,  the  yisitor  returns  into  the 
Teetibule,  from  whence,  by  another  passage,  at  right  angles  to  that  just  mentioned, 
he  enters  the  grand  gallery  or  main  cavern.  This  is  a  vast  tunnel,  extendingfor 
many  miles,  averaging  thionghoot  fifty  feet  in  width  by  as  many  in  height.  This 
noble  subtemnean  avenue,  the  largest  of  which  we  haye  nnj  knowledge,  is  r^ 
plete  with  interest  from  iu  varied  ckaraeteristtes  and  ma|e8tic  grandeur.  Pro* 
ceeding  down  this  main  cave  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  visitor  comes  to  the  Ken* 
tocky  cliffs,  so  called  firom  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  cliffs  en  the  Kentucky 
riyer,  and  descending  graduallj  about  twen^  feet,  entera  the  C^reA.  The  ceil- 
ing here  is  six^-three  feet  high,  and  the  church  itself,  including  the  recess,  is 
about  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  Eight  or  ten  feet  aboye  the  pafyU^  and 
immediately  behind  it,  is  the  organ  loft,  which  is  sufficiently  capacious  for  an  or- 
gan and  choir  of  the  largest  size.  This  church  is  large  enough  to  contain  thou- 
sands, a  solid  projection  of  the  wall  seems  to  haye  been  designed  as  a  pulpit,  and 
a  few  feet  back  is  a  place  well  calculated  for  an  organ  and  choir.  In  this  great 
temple  of  nature,  religious  service  has  been  frequently  performed,  and  it  requires 
but  a  slight  effort  on  die  part  of  the  speaker  to  make  himself  heard  by  the  largest 
eongregation. 

Irving  the  chureh,  the  yisitor  is  brouffht  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  nitre  works, 
leaching  yats,  pump  frames,  te.,  I&c,  ana  looking  from  thenee  some  thirty  feet 
above,  will  see  a  large  cave,  connected  with  which  is  a  narrow  gallery,  sweeping 
across  the  main  cave,  and  losing  itself  in  a  caye  which  is  seen  above,  upon  the 
right.     This  latter  cave  is  the  Gothic  Ayenue,  which  no  doabt  was  at  one  time 
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eoaneeted  with  the  tvre  opponle,  and  on  ^  same  le?e],  forming  a  eomplet* 
bridge  over  the  main  cave,  but  has  been  broken  down  and  separated  by  aome 
great  convulsion.  The  cave  on  the  left,  whioh  is  filled  with  sand,  has  been  pen* 
etrated  but  a  short  distance.  The  Gothic  Avenue,  to  which  the  visitor  ascends 
from  the  main  eave  by  a  fliffht  of  stairs,  is  about  fort^r  feet  wide,  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  two  miles  long.  The  ceiling  in  many  places  is  as  smooth  and  white 
as  if  formed  by  the  trowel  of  the  most  skillfull  plasterer.  In  a  recess  on  the  left 
hand,  elevated  a  fiBW  feet  above  the  floor,  two  mammies,  long  since  taken  away, 
were  to  be  seen  in  1813.  They  were  in  good  preservation— one  was  a  female, 
with  her  extensive  wardrobe  placed  before  her.  Two  of  the  miners  found  a  mum* 
my  in  Audubon  avenue  in  1814  ;  but  bavins  concealed  it,  it  was  not  found  until 
1840,  when  it  was  so  much  injured  and  broken  to  pieces  by  the  weights  which 
had  been  placed  upon  it,  as  to  be  of  no  value.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  proper 
^orts  discoveries  miffht  be  made  which  would  throw  l%bt  on  the  history  of  the 
early  inhabitanto  of  this  continent.  A  hijfhly  scientific  gentleman  of  New  Yoik, 
one  of  the  early  visitors  to  the  cave,  says  tn  his  pablished  narrative : 

"  On  my  fint  visit  to  the  Mammoth  Cave  m  1813, 1  saw  a  lelic  of  andent  times  whidi 
lequirei  a  minute  description.  This  description  k  fixun  a  memorandum  made  in  the  cave 
at  the  time. 

<•  In  the  diggmg  of  saltpetre  earth  m  the  diort  cave,  a  flat  roek  was  met  wifli  by  the  woric- 
men,  a  little  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  in  the  cave :  this  stone  was  raised,  and  was 
about  fimr  feet  wide^  and  as  manv  lonff ;  beneath  it  was  a  squaie  excavation  about  three  6e( 
deep,  and  as  many  in  length  and  widttL  In  this  small  nether  subterranean  diamber  sat  in 
solemn  sileooe  one  of  the  human  species,  a  female,  with  her  wardrobe  and  ornaments 
phu^  at  her  side,  llie  body  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  presenratkm,  and  attinf  erect  The 
arms  were  folded  up,  and  the  hands  were  laid  across  the  bosom;  around  the  two  wrists  was 
wound  a  small  cord,  designed,  probably,  to  ke^  them  in  the  postom  in  which  they  wen 
first  placed ;  around  the  body  and  next  fheveto  were  wrapped  two  dear  ddns.  These  skins 
sppeanid  to  have  been  dressed  in  some  mode  difieient  horn  what  is  now  practieed  fay  any 
people  of  whom  I  have  any  Imowledgs.  The  hair  of  the  skins  was  cut  off  verv  near 
the  surface.  The  skins  ware  ornamented  with  the  hnpiints  of  vines  snd  leavea,  which  wars 
sketched  with  a  substance  perfectly  white.  Outside  of  these  two  skins  was  a  laige  si^uara 
sheet,  which  was  eitl^r  wove  or  kait.  The  febric  was  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  which  I 
judge  from  appearances  to  be  that  of  the  linn  tree.  In  its  texture  and  appearance,  it  re- 
sembled the  south  sea  iabnd  doth  or  matting;  this  sheet  envdoped  the  whole  body  or  head. 
The  hair  on  the  head  was  cut  off  within  an  eighth  <^  an  inch  of  the  skin,  except  near  the 
nedc,  where  it  was  an  inch  kmg.  The  color  of  the  hair  was  a  dark  red ;  the  teeth  were 
white  and  perfect  I  discovered  no  blemish  upon  the  body,  exomt  a  wound  between  two 
ribs,  near  the  back  bone ;  and  one  cf  flie  eyes  had  also  been  injured.  The  finger  and  toe 
nails  were  perfect  and  quite  long.  The  featarea  were  regular.  I  measured  the  length  of  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  arm  with  a  string,  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist  joint,  and  they  equalled 
my  own  in  length,  vis>-ten  and  a  haff  indies.  From  the  exandnalfion  of  the  whels 
frame  I  nidged  the  figure  to  be  that  of  a  very  tall  female,  say  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height 
The  body,  at  the  time  it  was  discovered,  wdghed  biit  fourteen  pounds,  snd  was  perfectly 


dry ;  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  it  gained'  in  weight,  fay  absoifaing  dampness,  foinr 
pcmnds.    Many  penons  have  sxptessed  sumrise  that  a  human  body  of  great  site 
weigh  80  litlKas  many  human  Adelons,  or  nothmg  bat  ben^  esceed  this  weight 


**  Recently  some  experiments  have  been  made  in  Paris,  which  have  demonstrated  the  hd 
of  the  human  body  being  reduced  to  ten  pounds,  fay  being  exposed  to  a  heated  atmospbera 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  color  of  the  skin  was  dark,  not  black;  the  flesh  was  hard 
and  dgr  upon  the  bones.  At  the  side  of  the  body  lay  a  pair  of  moccasins,  a  knapsack,  and 
an  indispMisable,  or  reticule.  I  will  describe  these  in  the  order  in  which  I  havemuned  them. 
The  moccasins  were  made  of  wove  or  knit  bark,  like  the  wrapper  I  have  described.  Around 
the  top  was  a  border  to  add  strength,  and  perhaps  as  an  ornament  These  were  of  middling 
the,  denoting  feet  of  a  small  sixe.  The  mkpe  of  the  moccasms  diflen  bat  httle  from  the  deer 
skin  moccashis  worn  bv  the  northern  Indians.  The  knapsack  was  of  wove  or  knit  bark, 
with  a  deep  strong  border  around  the  top,  and  was  about  the  siae  of  knapoMks  used  by 
sddiers.  lliewofkrnanshipof  itwasneat,axid  suchMWOulddociedfttasafebfiCytoaman- 
nfecturer  of  the  present  dav.  The  reticule  was  also  made  of  knit  or  wove  bark.  The  duupe 
vras  much  like  a  noisemana  vaKse,  opening  its  whole  length  on  the  top.  On  the  side  of  the 
opening,  and  a  few  inches  from  it,  were  two  rows  of  loops,  one  row  on  each  side.  Two 
ooids  vrere  festened  to  one  end  of  the  reticule  at  the  top,  which  passed  through  the  loop  on 
one  side,  and  then  on  the  other  side,  the  whole  length,  tj  which  it  waa  koed  up  and  secured. 
The  edges  of  the  top  of  the  reticule  were  streagtbened  vrilh  deep  fenoy  borders.    The  aiti- 
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del  oontaiiied  in  the  knapotck  and  reticule  were  quHe  muneroae,  and  were  aa  ibUowa;  one 
bead  cmp,  made  of  woive  or  knit  bark,  withoat  anj  border,  and  of  the  ahape  of  the  plaineat 
night  ci^ ;  aeren  head  dreaaea,  made  of  the  quilla  of  large  birda,  and  put  together  aomewhat 
in  the  waj  that  feather  iuu  are  made,  except  that  the  pipea  of  the  quilla  are  not  drawn  to  a 
point,  but  are  spread  out  in  straight  lines  with  the  top.  This  was  done  by  perforating  the 
pipe  of  the  quill  in  two  places,  and  running  two  cords  through  the  holes,  and  then  winding 
round  the  quills  and  the  cord  fine  thread,  to  fasten  each  quUl  in  the  place  deaigned  for  it 
Theae  cords  extended  some  length  beyond  the  quills  on  each  side,  so  that  on  placing  the 
feathers  erect,  the  cords  could  be  tied  together  at  the  back  of  the  head.  This  would  enable 
the  wearer  to  preaent  a  beautiful  display  of  feathers  standing  erect,  and  extending  a  distance 
above  the  head,  and  entirely  surrounding  it  Theae  were  moat  splendid  head  ureases,  and 
wqnhl  be  a  magnificent  ornament  to  the  head  of  a  female  at  the  preaent  day.  Several  hun- 
died  atrings  of  beada;  these  consiated  of  very  hard,  hrown  seed,  smaller  than  hemp  seed,  in 
each  of  iHiich  a  email  hole  had  been  made,  and  through  the  whole  a  email  three  corded 
thiaad,  aioBikur  in  appearance  and  texture  to  aeine  twine ;  theae  were  tied  up  in  bunehea,  as  a 
mefcfaant  ties  up  coral  beada  when  he  expoaes  them  lor  aale.  The  red  hoofr  of  fewns,  on  a 
atring  auppoaed  to  he  worn  around  the  neck  aa  a  neckkee.  Theae  hoofe  were  about  tweolj 
in  number,  and  may  hare  been  emblematic  of  innocence.  The  olaw  of  an  eagle,  with  a 
hole  made  in  it  through  which  a  cord  waa  paased,  so  that  it  could  be  worn  pendant  from  the 
neck.  The  law  of  a  bear,  deaigned  to  be  worn  in  the  aame  manner  as  the  eagle'a  claw,  and 
supplied  with  a  coid  to  su^>end  it  around  the  neck.  Two  rattlesnake  duns;  one  of  these 
had  fourteen  rattles;  theae  akins  were  neatly  folded  up^  Some  vegetable  colors  done  np  in 
leavea.  A  email  bunch  of  deer  sinews,  reeembling  cat-gut  in  appearance.  Several  bunehea  of 
thread  and  twine,  two  and  three  threaded,  some  of  which  were  nearly  white.  Seven  needles, 
some  of  which  were  of  bom  and  some  of  bone;  they  were  smooth,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  much  uaed.  These  needles  had  each  a  knobor  whorl  on  the  top,  and  at  the  other  end 
wen  brought  to  a  point  like  a  large  sail  needle.  They  had  no  eyelets  to  receive  a  thread. 
The  top  of  one  of  theae  needlea  waa  handsomely  scolloped.  A  hand  piece  made  of  deer-skin, 
with  a  hole  through  it  for  tiie  thumb,  and  designed  probably  to  prelect  tiie  hand  in  the  use 
of  the  needle,  the  aame  as  thimbleeare  now  usod.  Two  whistles,  about  eight  inchea  long, 
nude  of  eane,  whh  a  joint  about  one  third  the  length ;  over  the  joint  ia  an  opening  extend- 
ing to  each  aide  of  the  tube  of  the  whiatle;  theee  openings  were  about  three  quarters  of  aa 
inoh  king,aad  an  inch  wide,  and  had  eacha  flat  reed  placed  in  the  opening.  Theae  wbletlea 
were  tied  together  vrith  a  cord  wound  round  them. 

**Ihave  boea  thua  minute  in  deaeribing  this  mute  witness  firom  the  days  of  other  timea,  and 
the  articles  which  were  deposited  within  bar  earthen  house.  Of  the  race  of  people  to  whom  abe 
beb)nged  when  living  we  know  nothing;  and  aa  to  oonjectme,  the  reader  who  gathers  firom 
these  Dages  this  account,  can  Judge  of  the  matter  aa  well  aa  thoae  who  aaw  the  remnant  of 
mortality  in  the  subterranean  chiunbers  in  which  she  was  entombed.  The  cause  of  the  pre^ 
ervation  of  her  body,  dress,  and  ornaments,  is  no  mystery.  The  dry  atmosphere  of  the  cave, 
with  the  nitrate  of  lime,  with  which  the  earth  that  covers  the  bottom  of  these  nether  palacea 
is  so  bighhr  impregnated,  preserves  animal  flesh,  and  it  will  neither  putiify  nor  decompoae 
when  confined  to  its  undianging  action.  Heat  and  moisture  are  both  absent  from  the  cave, 
ind  it  is  Iheee  two  agents  acting  together  which  produce  both  animal  and  vegetable  decom- 
posiiion  and  pntrefection. 

**In  the  ornaments,  dec,  of  tUs  mote  witneas  of  agea  gone,  we  have  a  record  of  olden* 
time,  from  which,  in  the  abaanoe  of  a  written  reeord,  we  may  draw  some  conclusions.  In 
the  various  artielea  wUeh  eonetilated  her  ornamenta,  there  were  no  metallic  aubatanceai 
In  the  make  of  her  drsea,  there  ia  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  any  cither  maGhineiy  than 
the  kme  and  horn  needlea.  The  beada  are  of  a  auhalaiiee,  of  the  use  of  which  for  au«h 
pumoaea  we  have  no  aooount  among  people  of  whom  we  have  any  ^rritlflo  reeonL  She 
nad  no  warlike  arms.  By  what  prooesa  the  hair  on  her  bead  waa  cut  shart,  er  br  what 
process  the  deer  skins  were  shorn,  we  have  no  meana  of  coojeoture.  Theae  artiolea  aflard  ua 
the  eame  meana  of  judging  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belonged,  and  of  their  advances  in 
the  arts,  that  ftitore  generations  will  have  in  the  exhmnation  of  a  tenant  of  one  of  our 
iDodem  tomba,  with  Uie  funeral  shroud  du;.  in  a  state  of  like  preaervatkm ;  with  this  differ* 
enee,  that  with  the  preaent  inhabitants  of  this  section  of  the  globe,  but  few  artielea  of  orna- 
ment are  deposited  with  the  body.  The  featurea  of  this  ancient  member  of  the  human 
fcraily  mndi  resembled  thoee  of  a  tall,  handaome,  American  woman.  The  forehead  was 
bigh,  and  the  head  vreU  fomied." 

In  this  chamber  (the  Gothic  Avenne),  there  are  to  be  seen  a  nomber  of  stalag- 
mite  pillars  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  once  white  and  translneent,  but 
now  black  and  begrimed  with  smoke.  In  this  chamber,  too,  th«re  are  a  num- 
ber of  stalactites,  one  of  which,  called  the  Bell,  on  being  strook,  gave  forth  a 
Bound  like  the  deep  bell  of  a  cathedral ;  but  was  brokea  seToial  years  ago  by  a 
17  ^         -I*     / 
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▼bitor,  and  now  toHs  no  longer.  In  this  chamber,  also,  are  Loniaa^s  Bower  and 
Yalcan'a  Furnace.  In  the  latter,  there  is  a  heap  not  unlike  cinders  in  appearance, 
and  some  dark  colored  water.  Here,  too,  are  the  Regrister  Rooms,  where  on  a 
ceiling  as  smooth  and  white  as  if  finished  by  art,  thousands  of  names  have  been 
traced  by  the  smoke  of  a  candle.  In  this  neiflrhborhood  the  visitor  reaches  the 
Stalagmite  Hall  or  Gothic  Chapel,  an  elliptical  chamber,  eighty  feet  long  by  fifty 
feet  wide.  ^  Stalagmite  columns,  of  enormous  size,  nearly  block  up  the  two  ends; 
and  two  rows  of  pillars  of  smaller  dimensions,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling, 
and  equi-distant  from  the  wall  on  either  side,  extend  uie  entire  length  of  the  ball. 
This  apartment  is  one  of  surprising  grandeur  and  magrnificence,  and  when  brilli- 
antly lighted  up  by  the  lamps,  presents  a  scene  inspiring  the  beholder  with  feel- 
ings of  solemnity  and  awe.  The  DeviPs  Arm  Chair  is  a  laree  stalagmite  column, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  formed  a  capacious  and  comfortable  seat.  Near  the  foot 
of  the  Chair  is  a  small  basin  of  sulphur  water.  In  this  Avenue  are  situated 
Napoleon's  Breast  Work,  the  Elephant's  Head,  and  the  Lover's  Leap.  Thelatter 
is  a  larffe  pointed  rock,  projecting  over  a  dark  and  gloomy  hollow,  thirty  feet 
deep.  i>esoending  into  the  hollow,  immediately  below  the  Lover's  Leap,  the 
visitor  enters,  to  the  left,  a  passage  or  chasm  in  the  rock,  three  feet  wide  and  fifty 
feet  high,  which  leads  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Gothic  Avenue.  At  the  en- 
trance of  this  lower  branch,  is  a  large  flat  rock  called  Gatewood's  Dining  Table, 
to  the  right  of  which  is  a  cave,  in  which  is  situated  the  Cooling  Tub, — a  beauti- 
ful basin  of  six  feet  wide  and  three  deep— -into  which  a  small  stream  of  the  pur- 
est water  pours  from  the  ceiling  and  afterwards  flows  into  the  Flint  Pit.  Cir- 
cling round  Gatewood's  Dining  Table,  which  almost  blocks  up  the  way,  the 
visitor  passes  Napoleon's  Dome,  the  Cinder  Banks,  the  Crystal  Pool,  the  Salts 
Cave,  etc.,  and  descending  a  few  feet,  and  leaving  the  direct  course  of  the  cave, 
enters  on  the  riffht  Annett's  Dome, — 9,  place  of  great  seclusion  and  grandeur. 
Through  a  crevice  in  the  wall  of  this  Dome  is  a  beautiful  waterfall — issuing  in  a 
stream  of  a  foot  in  diameter  from  a  high  cave  in  the  side  of  the  dome,  and  pass- 
ing off  by  a  small  channel  into  the  Cistern,  a  large  pit  direetly  in  the  pathway 
of  the  cave,  which  is  usually  full  of  water.  Near  the  end  of  this  lower  branch 
of  the  Gothic  Avenue,  there  is  a  orevice  in  the  ceiling  over  the  last  spring, 
through  which  the  sound  of  water  may  be  heard  falling  in  a  cave  or  open  space 
•bove. 

Returning  from  the  Gothic  Avenue,  again  into  the  main  cave,  which  continues 
to  increase  m  interest  as  he  advances,  the  visitor  is  met  at  every  step  by  some- 
thing to  elicit  his  admiration  and  wonder.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  stairs 
which  descend  from  the  Gothic  Avenue  into  the  main  cave,  is  situated  the  Ball 
Room,  so  called  from  its  singular  adaptation  to  such  assemblages.  Here  is  an 
orchestra  fifteen  feet  high,  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  hundred  musicians, 
with  a  gallery  extending  back  to  the  level  of  the  high  embankment  near  the 
Gothic  Avenue;  and  the  cave  is  here  wide,  straight,  and  perfectly  level  for  several 
hundred  feet.  By  the  addition  of  a  plank  floor,  seats  and  lamps,  a  ball  room 
might  be  furnished,  more  grand  and  maffnifieent  than  any  other  on  earth.  Next 
in  order  is  Willie's  Spring,  a  beautiful  fluted  niche  in  the  left  hand  wall,  caused 
by  the  continual  attrition  of  water  tricklinr  down  into  the  basin  below.  Pro- 
ceeding onwards  the  visitor  passes  the  Well  Cave,  Rocky  Cave,  etc.  etc.,  and  ar- 
rires  at  the  Gtakit's  Coffin,  a  huge  rock  on  the  right,  thus  named  from  its  singu- 
lar resemblance  to  a  coffin.  At  this  point  eommence  those  incrustations  which, 
assuming  every  imaginable  shape  on  the  ceiling,  afford  full  scope  to  the  fancy, 
to  picture  what  it  will,  whether  of  **  birds,  or  beasts  or  creeping  things."  About  a 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  Coffin,  tbe  cave  makes  a  majestic  curve,  and  sweeping 
round  the  Great  Bend,  resumes  its  general  course.  Here,  by  means  of  a  Bengu 
light,  this  vast  amphitheatre  may  be  illuminated  and  a  scene  of  enchantment  ex* 
posed  to  the  view.  No  language  can  describe  the  splendor  and  sublimity  of  the 
scene.  Opposite  to  this  point  is  the  entrance  to  the  Sick  Room  Cave,  so  called 
from  the  sudden  sickness  of  a  visitor,  brought  on  by  smoking  cigars  in  one  of  its 
remote  nooks.  Immediately  beyond  this  there  is  situated  a  row  of  cabins  for 
•consumptive  patients.  These  are  well  furnished,  and  would,  with  good  and  com- 
'  fortable  accommodations,  pure  air  and  uniform  temperature,  cure  the  pulmonary 
•-eonSuraption.    The  atmosphere  of  the  cave  is  always  temperate  and  pure. 

Next  in  the  order  of  suoeeesion,  is  the  Star  Chamber.    This  is  a  very  lemark- 
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able  aTenoe,  and  presents  Iht  most  perfect  optical  illasion;  in  looking;  np  (o  the 
eeilingr,  which  is  very  high,  the  spectator  seems  to  see  the  retj  firmament  itself, 
studded  with  stars,— «nd  afar  on,  a  comet,  with  its  long,  bnght  tail.  Not  far 
from  this  Star  Chamber,  msy  be  seen  in  a  carity  in  the  wall  on  the  rijBfbt,  and 
abonft  twenty  feet  abore  the  floor,  an  oak  pole,  abont  ten  feet  long  and  six  inches 
in  diameter,  with  two  round  sticks  of  half  the  thickness,  and  three  feet  long,  tied 
OD  to  it  transTsrsely,  at  abont  four  feet  apart.  One  end  of  this  pole  rests  on  the 
bottom  of  the  osTity,  and  the  other  reaching  across  and  forced  firmly  into  a  cre- 
▼iee  abont  three  feet  above.  It  has  been  sapposed  that  on  this  pole  was  once 
plaeed  a  dead  body,— similar  contrirances  being  need  by  some  Inaian  tribes,  on 
which  to  place  their  dead.  This  pole  was  first  discovered  in  1841.  A^  have 
Tolled  away  since  it  was  placed  here,  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  sound.  In  this  neigh- 
borhood there  are  Side  Cuts,  as  they  are  called;  caves  opening  on  the  sides  of 
die  avenues,  and  after  proceedinff  some  distance,  entering  them  agrain.  Some  of 
these  side  cuts  exceed  naif  a  mile  in  length,  but  they  are  ffeneraily  short. 

The  visitor  next  enters  the  Salts  room,  the  walls  aiod  ceUing  of  which  are  cov- 
ered with  salts  hanging  in  crystals.  In  this  room  are  the  Indian  houses  under 
the  rocks,  small  spaces  or  rooms  eompletely  covered-* some  o(  which  contain 
ashes  and  cane  partly  burnt.  The  Cross  rooms  is  a  grand  section  of  Ais  avenue ; 
the  ceiling  presenting  an  unbroken  span  of  one  hundred  and  seven^  feet,  with- 
oat  a  column  to  support  it.  In  this  neighborhood  are  the  Black  Chambers,  in 
which  are  to  be  seen  many  curious  and  remarkable  objects.  The  Humble  Chute 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Solitary  chambers,  in  going  into  which  you  must  crawl  on 
^our  hands  and  knees  some  fifteen  ot  twenty  feet  under  a  low  arch.  In  the  Sol- 
itary cave  is  situated  the  Fairy  Grotto ;  here  an  immense  number  of  stalactites 
are  seen  at  irregular  distances,  extending  from  the  roof  to  the  floor,  of  various 
sixes  and  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes— some  straight,  some  crooked,  some  large 
and  hollow,  forming;  irregularly  fluted  columns ;  and  some  solid  near  the  ceiling, 
and  divided  lower  down,  into  a  great  number  of  small  branches  like  the  roots  of 
trees,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  coral  grove.  Lighted  up  by  lamps,  this 
grove  of  stalactites  exhibits  a  scene  of  extraordinary  beauty.  Returning  from 
the  Fairy  Grotto,  you  re-enter  the  main  cave  at  the  Cataract,  and  come  next  to 
the  chief  city  or  Temple,  which  is  thus  described  by  Lee  in  his  notes  on  the  Mam- 
moth Cave : 

<nie  Temple  w  an  immense  vault,  covering  an  area  of  two  acrei,  and  covered  by  a  w^ 
dome  of  folid  rock,  one  hundred  iemd  twenty  ^t  hi^h.  It  excels  in  aize  the  cave  of  Sta& ; 
and  rivals  the  celebrated  vault  in  the  Grotto  of  AnUparos,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  world.  In  passing  through  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  dome  appears  to  follow  like 
Ibe  sky  in  passing  from  place  to  place  on  the  earth.  In  the  middle  of  the  dome  there  is  a 
large  mound  of  rwks  rising  on  one  side  neariy  to  the  top,  very  steep,  and  forming  what  is 
called  the  mmtnimiu  Whien  first  I  ascended  this  mound  from  the  cave  below,  I  was  struck 
with  a  feefing  of  awe,  more  deep  and  intense  than  any  thing  I  had  ever  before  experienced. 
I  coofcl  onlv  observe  the  narrow  circle  which  was  illuminat^  immediately  around  npe,  above 
and  beyond  was  apparently  an  unlimited  space,  in  which  the  ear  could  catch  not  the  slightest 
sound,  nor  the  eye  find  an  object  to  rest  upon.  It  was  filled  with  silenoe  and  darkness;  and 
yet  I  knew  that  I  was  beneath  the  earth,  and  that  this  space,  however  large  it  might  be,  was 
actual^  bounded  by  solid  waHs.  My  curiosi^  was  rather  excited  than  gratified.  In  order 
that  I  might  see  the  whole  in  one  connected  view,  I  built  fires  in  many  places  with  the 
pieces  of  cane  which  I  found  scattered  among  the  rocks.  Then  taking  my  stand  on  the 
mountain,  a  scene  was  presented  of  surprising  magnificence.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  strata 
of  gray  limestone  breaking  up  by  steps  from  the  bottom,  could  scarcely  be  discerned  in  the 
distance  b^  the  glimmering.  Above  was  the  lofty  dome,  closed  at  the  top  by  a  smooth  oval 
slab  beautifrilly  defined  in  the  outline,  firom  which  the  walls  sloped  away  on  the  right  and 
left,  into  thick  darkness.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  dome  of  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  of 
8L  PeCcar's  and  St  Paul's;  they  are  never  spoken  of  but  in  terms  of  admiration,  as  the  chief 
works  oi  architecture,  and  among  the  noblest  and  most  stupendous  examples  of  what  man 
can  do  when  aided  by  science ;  uid  yet,  vriien  compared  with  the  dome  of  this  temple,  they 
sink  into  comparative  iiMignificanoe.    Such  is  the  sarpaasing  grandeur  of  nature's  worker 

A  narrow  passage  behind  the  Giant* s  ooflhi  leads  to  a  circular  room  one  hundred  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  low  roof  called  the  Wooden  Bowl,  in  allusion  to  its  figure,  or  as  some  sav, 
from  a  wooden  bowl  having  been  Ibond  here  by  some  okl  miner.  This  Bowl  is  the  vestibule 
of  the  Deserted  Chambera.  On  the  right  are  die  Steeps  of  Time,  down  which  descending 
dbool  twenty  feet,  and  abnost  perpendicularly  for  the  first  ten,  the  visitor  enters  the  Deserted 
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OtmtJbtnf  whidi  ptwent  iMtam  extremely  wild  and  teniiSe.  For  two  fanndred  yaide  fh^ 
oeiliiig  is  rough  uid  broken,  but  further  on  it  is  white,  smoodi  end  waving,  aa  if  worn  bf 
ivater.  At  itichudaon's  Spring  die  imprint  of  moccaains  and  of  diildren's  ii^ 
gone.age,  are  to  be  seen.  There  are  more  pits  in  the  Deserted  Chambers  than  in  may  oHmt 
part  of  the  cave;  among  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  are  the  Covered  Pit,  the  RideenddiB 
•Pit  and  the  Bottomless  Pit  One  of  the  chief  gtories  oi  the  cave  is  Gorin's  Donse.  Tbis 
dome  is  of  solid  rock,  with  sides  apparently  fluted  and  polished,  and  two  hmdred  feet-faigh. 
The  range  of  the  Deserted  Chambers  is  tenninated  by  the  Bottomless  Pit  Thii  pit »  0006- 
what  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  having  a  tongue  of  land  twenW-seven  feet  long,  nmning 
^t  into  the  middle  of  it  Beyond  the  Bottomleas  Pit  is  (he  Wmdiog  Way,  and  Panioo 
Avenue. 

PiBrnoo  Avenue  averages  about  fifty  feet  in  width,  with  a  hei^t  of  about  thirty  feet;  and 
is  Biid  to  be  two  miles  long.  It  unites  in  an  eminent  degree  the  beautiful  and  ue  subtime, 
and  is  highly  interesting  throughout  its  entire  extent  For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
•niranoe  the  roof  is  beautifully  arched,  about  twelve  feet  high  and  sixty  wide.  The  walk- 
I  here  is  excellent,  a  dosen  persons  might  run  abreast  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  Bunyan*8 
ay,  a  branch  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  river.    At  this  point  the  avenue  changes  its 


^, 


drals.  Not  fer  from  this  point  the  viator  descending  graduafly  a  fbw  feet,  etari  a  toioiel  of 
fifteen  wide,  the  ceiling  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  peifectly  arched  and  beantUbOy  oovmd 
with  white  incrustations,  and  soon  reaches  the  Great  Croasings,  The  name  is  not  unapt, 
because  two  great  caves  oross  here.  Not  fei;from  here  is  the  Pine-apple  Badb,  a  laigo 
oolumn  composed  of  a  white  soft  crumbling  material,  with  bifurcations  extending  firooa  the 
oeiliog.  Tbe  Winding  Way  is  one  hundred  and  five  feet  long^  eighteen  indiee  wide,  and 
firom  three  to  seven  feet  deep,  widening  out  above  sufficiently  to  admit  the  free  use  of  one's 
arms.    It  ii  throughout  tortuous,  forming  a  perfect  zig-iag. 

Relief  llall,  at  the  terminatbn  of  tl^  Winding  Way,  is  very  wide  and  loAy,  but  not 
long;  it  terminates  at  River  Hall,  a  disUnce  of  one  hundred  yards  fiom  its  entrance.  Here 
two  routes  present  themselves.  The  one  to  the  left  conducts  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Rivera^ 
and  that  to  the  right  to  the  Bacon  Chamber,  the  Bandit's  Hall,  the  Mammoth  Dome,  ^ 
dec,  Ac  The  Bacon  Chamber  is  a  pretty  feir  representation  of  a  low  oeiling,  thickl?  hung 
with  canvassed  hams  and  shoulders.  The  Bandit's  Hall  is  a  Vast  and  lofl^  chamber,  die 
floor  covered  with  a  mountainous  heap  of  rocks,  rishig  amphitheatrically  almost  to  the  ceil- 
ing. From  the  Bandit's  Hall  diverge  two  caves,  <me  of  which,  the  left,  leads  you  to  a  mul- 
titude of  domes ;  and  the  right  to  one  which,  nar  excellenoe,  is  called  the  Mammoth  Dome, 
This  dome  is  near  four  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  justly  coiisidered  one  of  the  most  subHme 
and  wonderful  spectacles  of  this  most  wonderful  of  caverns.  From  the  summit  of  this 
dome  there  is  a  waterfelL  Foreigners  have  been  known  to  declare,  on  witnessing  an  iUo- 
mination  of  the  great  dome  and  ball,  that  it  alone  would  compensate  fer  a  voyage  actoas  the 
Atlantic. 

The  River  Hall  is  a  diamber  situated  at  the  termination  of  ReOef  Hall,  which  has  been 
ahreadv  mentioned,  and  through  which  the  visitor  must  pass  in  approaching  the  greatest  woi^ 
dersof  the  cave,  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Rivers.  We  despair  of  giving  any  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  this  subterranean  lake  and  rivers.  ^  The  River  Hall  descends  like  the  skips  of  a 
mountain ;  the  ceiling  stretches  away— away  before  vou,  vast  and  grand  as  the  firmament 
at  midnight"  Proceeding  a  short  distance,  there  is  on  the  left  <*  a  steep  predpioe,  over 
which  you  can  look  down,  by  the  aid  of  blazing  missiles,  upon  a  broad  bladL  aheet  of  water, 
eighty  feet  below,  called  the  Dead  Sea.  This  is  an  awfully  impressive  place,  the  sij^ts  and 
sounds  of  which  do  not  easily  pass  from  memory.  He  who  has  see^  it,  will  have  it  Avidly 
brought  before  him  by  Alfieri's  description  of  Fllippo.  <  Only  a  traiident  word  or  act  gives 
ns  a  short  and  dubbus  glimmer  that  reveals  to  us  me  abysses  of  his  beings— daring,  lurid,  and 
tbnific  as  the  throat  of  the  infernal  pool.*  Descending  fixMn  the  eminence  bv  a  ladder  of 
about  twentv  feet,  we  find  ourselves  among  jnles  of  gigantic  rodts,  and  one  of  the  most  pio* 
turesque  sights  in  the  world  is  to  see  a  file  of  men  and  women  pasring  dong  those  wiU  and 
■oragsgy  paths,  moving  slowly — slowly  that  their  lamps  may  have  time  to  iUuminate  their 
Ay-like  ceiling  and  gigantic  walls,— disappearing  behmd  high  difls — sinking  into  ravinea— 
their  lights  shining  upwards  through  fissures  in  the  rocka — then  suddenly  emeigmg  fnn 
some  ahrupt  angle,  standing  in  the  bright  gleam  of  their  lights^  relieved  by  the  taw«isg 
bla(^  masses  around  them.  As  jou  pass  along,  you  hear  the  roar  of  invirible  water  fells; 
•nd  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  the  nver  Styx  lies  before  you,  deep  and  bbck,  overarched  wife 
rocks.  Across  (or  rather  down)  these  unearthly  waters,  the  guide  can  convey  but  four  in» 
sengen  at  once.  The  lamps  are  fastened  to  the  prow,  ^  images  of  which  are  reflected  in 
file  dismal  pool  If  you  are  impatient  of  delay,  or  eager  for  new  adventure,  you  can  leave 
your  companions  lingering  about  the  shore  and  croas  the  8tyz  by  a  dangerous  bridge  of 
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oms  hm4.  In  «idn  to  do  di»  yoa  most  aaotud  a  itaep  difl^  and  ontor  a  etif^ 
above,  three  hundred  yards  long,  from  an  egre«  of  which  you  find  yonraelf  on  the  bank  oC 
dM  imr,  eighty  feet  above  its  surfece,  commanding  a  riew  of  those  in  the  boat,  and  thoaa 
wMng  <m  Ike  Aon,  8aen  from  thk  height,  the  lamps  in  the  eanoe  glare  liiu  tkrjvr^ 
Mb;  and  the  passengers  sitting  there  so  hashed  and  motionless  look  like  shadows.  J)m 
acene  is  so  strangely  funereal  and  spectral,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  Greeks  most  have  witnesaed 
it,  bcfeie  they  imagmed  Charon  conveying  ghosts  to  thedim  regions  of  Pluto.  If  you  turn 
your  eye  from  the  parties  of  men  and  women  whom  you  left  waiting  on  the  shore,  you  witi 
ma  them  fay  the  gleam  of  their  lamps,  soattered  in  picturesque  groups^  looniing  oat  in  bold 
reliaf  from  the  dense  darkness  around  them.*' 

H»T|o|f  paased  the  Styx,  the  eiplorer  leachet  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Lclhi|. 
Descending  this  about  a  Quarter  of  a  mile,  he  lands,  and  enters  a  level  and  loiW 
hall  called  the  Great  Walk,  which  stretches  to  the  banks  of  the  Echo,  a  distancn 
of  three  or  four  hundred  yards.  The  Echo  is  wide  and  deep  enough,  at  all  times^ 
to  float  a  steamer  of  the  largest  class.  At  the  point  of  embarkation  the  areh  it 
veiT  low ;  but  in  two  boats'  lengths,  the  vault  of  the  cave  becomes  lof^  an4 
wide,  liie  noTelty,  the  grandeur,  the  magnificence  of  the  surrounding  sceneij 
here,  elicits  unbounded  admiration  and  wonder.  The  Echo  is  three  Quarters  of  a 
mile  longr*  It  is  in  these  rivers  that  the  extraordinary  white  eyeless  fish  are 
eanght  There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  an  organ  similar  to  an  eye  to  be 
din^>vered. 

Beyond  the  Echo  there  is  a  walk  of  four  milea  to  Cleveland's  Avenue,  in  resell 
ing  which  the  visitor  passes  through  El  Ghor,  Silliman's  Avenue,  and  Welling- 
ton's Gallery,  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder  which  leads  op  to  Mary's  Vinevard,  the 
eoramencement  of  Cleveland's  Avenue.  Proceeding  about  a  hundred  feet  from 
this  spot,  vou  reach  the  baae  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  Holy  Sepnlehra. 
Cleveland's  avenue  is  about  three  miles  long,  seventy  feet  wide,  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  hijirh— more  rich  and  gorgeous  than  any  ever  revealed  to  man,  abound- 
ing in  formations  which  are  no  where  else  to  be  seen,  and  which  the  most  stupid 
cannot  behold  without  feeling  of  admiration.  But  a  detailed  description  of  these 
wonders  would  not  consist  with  the  plan  of  this  work.  In  this  Avenue  are  sitOp 
ated  Cleveland's  Cabinet,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Croghan's  Hall,  Serena's  Arboi^ 
Ace.  &c.  There  is  in  this  vast  cave  another  avenue,  more  than  three  miles  long| 
lofty  and  wide,  and  at  its  termination  there  is  a  hall  which  the  guide  thinM 
larger  than  any  other  in  the  cave.    It  is  as  yet  without  a  name. 

Captain  John  EoMONsoir,  from  whom  this  county  derived  its  name,  was  a  nv 
live  of  Washington  coun^,  Virginia.  He  settled  in  Fayette  countv,  Kenlucky, 
in  the  year  1790.  He  raised  a  company  of  volunteer  riflemen,  and  joined  Col* 
John  Allen's  regiment  in  the  year  1813,  and  fell  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  the 
fiver  Raisin,  the  29d  of  January,  1813. 


ESTILL    COUNTY. 

BrniLL  county  was  formed  in  1808,  and  named  in  honor  of  Cap- 
tain James  Estill.  It  is  situated  in  the  eastern  middle  part  of 
the  State,  and  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Kentucky  river.  Bounded 
on  the  north  by  Montgomery,  east  by  Breathitt,  south  by  Clayi 
and  west  by  Madison.  The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  bro* 
ken  and  mountainous — the  settlements  being  mostly  confined 
to  the  valleys  on  the  water  courses.  The  growth  of  the  bottom 
land  is  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  cherry,  and  sugar  tree ;  that  of  tb« 
upland,  oak  and  poplar,  and  along  the  river  banks,  some  pine 
and  cedar.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  found  in  great  abundance  in 
the  mountains. 
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The  taxable  property  of  the  county  in  1846  was  vahied  at  $68S,- 
834;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  189,765;  average 
yalue  of  lands  per  acre,  $2.15 ;  number  of  white  males  over 
twenty-one  years  old,  903 ;  number  of  children  between  five  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  1,361.  Population  in  1830,4,618 — in  1840, 
5,535. 

The  Red  Biver  Iron  Worts  is  located  in  this  county.  It  is  an 
extensive  establishment,  wielding  a  heavy  capital,  and  employing 
a  large  number  of  hands.  A  laige  quantity  of  bar  iron  and  nails 
are  manufactured  at  the  works.  The  proprietors  and  all  the  op- 
eratives in  this  establishment  are  temperance  men^  ardent  spirits 
having  been  altogether  banished  from  its  precincts.  The  Estill 
steam  furnace  is  situated  ten  miles  east,  and  Miller's  creek  salt 
works  eight  miles  above  Irvine.  Three  or  four  miles  from  the 
county  seat,  hydraulic  lime  has  been  found  in  great  quantities. 

Irvine,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  seventy  miles  south-east  of  Frank- 
fort. It  is  located  on  a  beautiful  site  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Kentucky  river — contains  a  brick  court-house  and  jail,  and  sem- 
inary ;  (the  court-house  and  seminary  being  used  f(H*  religious 
worship,)  four  lawyers,  four  physicians,  four  stores  and  seven 
mechanics'  shops.  Population  two  hundred.  Established  in  1812, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  William  Irvine,  Who  is  noticed 
under  the  head  of  Madison  county. 

CapU  Jamcs  Estill,  in  hdnor  of  whom  this  coantr  reeeiTed  ht  name,  was  a 
native  of  Augusta  county,  Virginia.  He  remoTed  to  Kentucky  at  an  early  period, 
and  settled  on  Muddy  creek,  in  the  present  county  of  Madison,  where  he  ouilt  a 
station  which  receiyed  the  name  of  Estiirs  station.  In  1781  in  a  skirmish  wiA 
the  Indians,  he  received  a  rifle-shot  in  one  of  his  arms,  by  which  it  was  broken* 
In  March,  1782,  with  a  small  body  of  men,  belicTed  to  be  about  twenty-five,  he 
pursued  a  similar  number  of  Wvandotts  across  the  Kentucky  river,  and  into  Mont- 
gomery county,  where  he  fought  one  of  the  severest  and  moat  bloody  battles  oa 
record,  when  the  number  of  men  on  both  sides  is  taken  into  the  account.*  Cap- 
tain Estill  and  his  gallant  Lieutenant,  South,  were  both  killed  in  the  retreat  which 
succeeded.  Thus  fell  (says  Mr.  Morehead  in  his  Boonsborough  address),  in  tha 
ripeness  of  his  manhood.  Captain  James  Estill,  one  of  Kentucky's  bravest  and 
most  beloved  defenders.  It  may  be  said  of  him  with  truth,  that  if  he  did  not 
achieve  the  victory,  he  did  more— he  deserved  it«  Disappointed  of  succeas— van- 
quished—slain,  in  a  desperate  conflict  with  an  enemy  of  superior  strength  and 
equal  valor,  he  has  nevertheless  left  behind  him  a  name  of  which  his  descendants 
may  well  be  proud — a  name  which  will  live  in  the  annals  of  Kentucky,  so  long 
as  there  shall  be  found  men  to  appreciate  the  patriotism  and  self-devotion  of  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  civilization. 

The  Rev.  Joscph  Paocroa,  of  this  county,  was  one  of  the  intrepid  band  of  Cap- 
tain Estill,  in  the  bloody  battle  noticed  under  the  Montgomery  head.  His  cool- 
ness and  bravery  throughout  the  battle,  were  unsurpassed.  A  savage  warrior 
having  buried  his  knife  in  Captain  Estill's  breast.  Proctor  instantly  sent  a  ball 
from  his  rifle  through  the  Wyandott's  heart.  His  conduct  after  the  batUe,  elicited 
the  warmest  approbation.  He  broarht  oflf  the  field  of  battle  his  wounded  friend, 
the  late  Colonel  William  Irvine,  of  Aladison,  who  is  noticed  under  the  head  of 
that  county. 

In  an  en?aseroent  with  the  Indians  at  Pickaway  towns,  on  the  Great  Miami, 
Proctor  killed  an  Indian  chief.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  a  stranger  to  fear,  and 
nn  ardent  friend  to  the  institutions  of  his  country.  He  made  three  campaigns  into 
Ohio,  with  the  view  of  suppressing  Indian  hostilities ;  and  fought  side  ny  sida 

*Se«  a  foil  Mooant  of  thii  battle  under  the  head  of  Mootgomerx  eoonty. 
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with  Boone,  Calloway  and  Logan.  He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  cbiurch 
in  a  fort  in  Madison  county,  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev,  James  Hawkes ; 
and  was  ordained  in  1809,  by  Bishop  Asbury.  He  was  an  exemplary  member  of 
the  church  for  sixty-five  year«,  and  a  local  nreacher  upwards  ot  half  a  century. 
He  died  at  his  residence  on  tbe  8d  of  December,  1844,  and  was  buried  with  miK 
it&ffj  honors. 


FAYETTE    COUNTY. 

Fayette  county  was  formed  in  1780  by  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  is  one  of  the  three  original  counties  that  at  one  time  com- 
prised the  whole  district  of  Kentucky — and  included  all  that  ter- 
ritory beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river,  and  extend- 
ing np  its  middle  fork  to  the  head,  and  embracing  the  northern 
and  eastern  portion  of  the  present  State.  It  received  its  name  as 
a  testimonial  of  gratitude  to  Gen.  Gilbert  Mortier  de  La  Fayettb 
— the  gallant  and  generous  Frenchman  who  volunteered  as  the 
CHAMPION  of  LIBERTY  ou  this  sidc  of  the  Atlantic,  and  proved  to  the 
world,  that  although  a  nobleman  by  descent,  he  was  a  republican 
in  principle,  and  was  more  ennobled  by  nature  than  by  all  the 
titles  of  hereditary  rank. 

Fayette  county  is  situated  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  State, 
and  lies  on  the  waters  of  the  Kentucky  and  Elkhom.  It  is  boun- 
ded on  the  north  by  Scott,  east  by  Bourbon  and  Clark,  south  by 
Madison  and  Jessamine,  and  west  by  Woodford ;  being  twenty- 
five  miles  from  north  to  south,  mean  breadth  eleven  miles,  and 
containing  275  square  miles.  It  is  fair  table  land — all  the  streams 
rise  and  flow  from  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  empty  into  their 
common  receptacle,  the  Kentucky  river.  The  centre  of  the  gar- 
den of  Kentucky,  the  surface  of  this  county  is  very  gently  undu- 
lating, and  the  soil  is  probably  as  rich  and  productive  as  any  upon 
which  the  sun  ever  shone.  It  is  properly  a  stock  raising  county 
— horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  hogs,  in  large  numbers,  being  annu- 
ally exported ;  but  corn  and  hemp  are  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance— the  latter  being  generally  manufactured  in  the  county. 

The  taxable  property  of  the  county  in  1846,  was  valued  at 
$16,007,020  (second  in  amount  only  to  Jefferson,  including  the 
city  of  Louisville);  number  of  £tcres  of  land  in  the  county,  193,- 
061 ;  average  value  of  land  per  acre,  $33.95 ;  number  of  white 
males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  2,883  ;  children  between  five 
and  sixteen  years  old,  2,233.  Population  in  1830,  25,174;  in 
1840,  22,194. 

Lexington,  the  county  seat  of  Fayette,  is  a  remaricably  neat  and 
beautiful  city,  situated  on  the  Town  fork  of  Elkhom  river,  25  miles 
south-east  from  Frankfort,  64  miles  south-west  from  Maysville, 
77  miles  south-east  from  Louisville,  85  miles  from  Cincinnati,  and 
517  from  Washington  city.  Latitude  38^  02'  north ;  longitude 
84°  26'  west.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1776.  About  the  first 
of  April,  1779,  a  block  house  was  built  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Leavy's  store,  and  tbe  settlement  commenced  under  the 
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influence  of  Col.  Robert  Patterson,  joined  by  Messrs.  M cConnela, 
Lindseys,  and  James  Masterson.  Ms^or  John  Morrison  removed 
his  family  soon  after  from  Harrodsburg,  and  the  lady  of  that  gen- 
tleman was  the  first  white  female  that  graced  the  infant  settlement. 
Being  settled  during  the  revolution,*  it  received  its  name  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  where  the  first  blood  was 
shed  in  the  great  cause  of  human  liberty.  Lexington  was  incor- 
porated by  Virginia  in  1782,  and  was  for  several  years  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  State.  The  first  improvements  consisted 
of  three  rows  of  cabins,  the  two  out^  serving  as  a  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  fortification,  which  extended  from  the  corner  now^ 
known  as  Leavy's  corner,  to  James  Masterson's  house  on  Main 
street.  The  block  house  commanded  the  public  spring,  and  a 
common  field  included  the  site  of  the  present  court  house. 

The  streets  of  Lexington  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and  are 
well  paved.  Main  street  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter  long.  Few 
towns  are  more  delightfully  situated.  Its  vicinity  has  a  softness 
and  beauty  about  it,  and  the  city  itself  presents  an  appearance 
of  neatness,  that  rarely  fails  to  strike  a  stranger's  eye  with  ad- 
miration. Many  of  the  private  residences,  and  severed  of  the 
public  edifices,  are  fine  specimens  of  architectural  taste ;  while 
the  surrounding  country,  rich  and  highly  cultivated,  is  dotted  over 
with  elegant  mansions.    (See  note  on  p.  265.) 


TRANSYLVANIA   UNIVERSITY,   LEXINGTON,  KY. 
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The  pablie  baildings  are— a  court  hooee ;  a  maBonic  hall  erected  by  the  grand 
lodg^e  of  Kentucky;  Morrison  College,  and  Medical  Hall,  both  imposing  and 
cosUy  edifices  belonging  to  Transylvania  University ;  eleven  churches,  embracing 
one  Episcopal,  two  rresbyterian,  one  Methodist,  one  Catholic,  one  Reformed  or 
Christian,  one  Baptist,  one  Independent  Methodist,  one  Seceder,  and  two  African ; 
a  city  free  school,  established  in  1834,  and  amply  endowed,  containing  from  three 
to  tre  hundred  scholars ;  the  city  hospital  and  work  house  is  a  plain  brick  build- 
ing, erected  in  1836 ;  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  first  erected  by  the  city,  but  afterwards 
taken  under  the  care  of  the  State,  and  greatly  enlarged,  containing  upwards  of 
two  hundred  rooms,  and  capable  of  accommodatinj;  from  three  to  four  hundred 
patients ;  the  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky,  a  beautiml  and  finely  finished  edifice ; 
and  the  Orphan  Asylum,  erected  in  the  year  1833,  for  the  benefit  of  the  destitute 
orphans  who  were  deprived  of  their  parents  by  cholera,  which  raged  so  fearfully 
m  that  year. 

There  are  two  newspapers  published  in  ihe  city,  which  are  ably  edited  and 
widely  circulated,  viz:— The  ^Kentucky  Gazette,^*  established  in  1787,  by  the 
brothers,  John  and  Fieldinr  Bradford,  the  first  number  having  been  issued  on  the 
18th  of  August,  with  the  Utle  of  ^Kentucke  Gazette.f  lliis  is  the  oldest  news- 
paper west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pittsburgh  Ga- 
lette.  The  *'  Lexington  ObUrver  and  Reporter,^^  originally  called  the  **  Lexington 
Reporter,"  was  established  by  William  W.  WorsTey,  nearly  forty  years  since, 
and  is  now  published  semi-weekly  and  weekly. 

There  are  in  Lexington  between  thirty-five  and  forty  of  each  of  the  two  pro- 
fessions—law and  mMicine,  sixty  or  seventy  stores  and  groceries— many  of 
them  wholesale,  four  book  stores,  six  drug  stores,  ten  taverns,  and  about  seventy 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  establishments,  embracing  blacksmiths,  saddle 
and  harness  makers,  painters,  tailors,  carriage  makers,  silver  smiths,  gun  smiths, 
platers,  copper  and  tin  manufacturers,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  iron  and  brass  foun- 
ders, carpenters,  cabinet  makers,  hatters,  and  morocco,  looking  glass  and  brush 
manufacturers.  Capital  invested  In  dry  goods,  $1,600,000 — groceries,  $700,000 
—manufactures  and  banks,  $13,000,000.  Taxable  property  in  the  city,  $3,039,- 
608,  in  1845.  Annual  importations  same  year,  $897,445 ;  stock  in  trade,  $470,- 
568.  The  manufacture  of^  hemp  is  carried  on  very  extensively  in  Lexington  and 
the  coun^  of  Fayette.  In  the  city  there  are  fifteen  hemp  establishments,  work- 
ing six  hundred  hands,  running  ninety  looms,  and  making  annually  2,500,000 
yvds  of  bagging,  and  3,000,000  pounds  of  rope.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  city  there 
are  four  factories,  manufacturing  680,000  yards  of  bagging  and  400,000  pounds  of 
rope.  In  the  remainder  of  the  county  there  are  fourteen  factories,  working  three 
hundred  hands,  running  fifty  looms,  and  turning  out  1,250,000  yards  bagging 
and  1,000,000  pounds  of  rope.  Thus,  in  the  city  and  county,  there  are  thirty-three 
Ws^Bg  and  rope  establishments,  working  one  thousand  and  fifty  hands,  runnine 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  looms,  and  making  4,430,000  yards  of  bagging  and 
3,400,000  pounds  of  rope.  Population  of  Lexington  in  1845— whites,  4,999 ; 
blacks,  3,179:  total,  8,178.  The  population  in  1847  is  supposed  to  be  about 
9,000. 

Transtlvania  Univcrsitt  was  established  by  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  in 
1798,  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  institutions  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Transylvania  Seminary  and  Kentucky  Academy.  Until  within  a  few  years,  it 
was  properly  a  State  institution.  In  the  year  1842  it  passed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Kentucky  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  is  now, 
like  all  the  other  colleges  of  the  State,  a  denominational  institution.  It  has 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  but  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  bids  fair,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  south,  to 
rival  its  palmiest  days. 

Morrison  College  (the  literary  department  of  Transylvania  University)  has 
six  professors  and  teachers,  with  about  three  hundred  students,  including  the  pre- 

•In  tbe  yemr  1776,  intelligence  wa»  reoeived  by  a  party  of  hunters,  who  were  accidenially  en- 
oamped  on  one  of  the  branches  of  Elkhom,  that  the  firat  battle  of  the  reTolntion  had  been  fought  In 
Uie  TJcinity  of  Boston,  between  the  British  and  provincial  forces,  and  in  commemoration  of  iho 
event,  they  called  the  spot  of  their  encam))ment  Lexington.  No  settlement  was  then  made.  The  spot 
is  now  covered  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  on  the  continent. — Chttmor  Mor^tatts  Addrem. 

t  The  first  and  about  half  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Gazette  was  printed  with  the  nama  of  th* 
*  Kentttcks  Gazette."    AAerwaids  the  jr  was  subititoted  for  the  « in  JCmiwdky. 
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paratory  departraenu  The  Rev.  Henry  B.  Bftscom,  D.  D.,  iB  president.  The 
aioinni  numbers  about  660.    The  number  of  Tolames  in  the  library  4,600. 

The  Medical  School  is  under  the  supervision  of  eight  trustees,  and  was  founded 
in  1818.  It  has  eight  professors,  and  an  average,  for  several  years,  of  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy^nve  students.  The  number  of  graduates,  up  to  January, 
1847,  exceeded  fifteen  hundred.  Connected  with  the  institution  is  a  fine  museum^ 
a  very  valuable  Hbrarv,  and  an  extensive  chemical  apparatus  for  experimenting. 
The  professors  are  able  and  generally  distinguished  men,  and  the  institutiont 
until  recently,  has  had  no  rival  in  the  west. 

The  Law  School,  like  the  Medical  college,  is  connected  with  the  Transylvania 
University.  This  department  has  three  professors,  (Judges  Robertson,  Woolley 
and  Marshall),  who  are  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  legal  acquirements. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  is  one  of  the  noblest  institutions  of  Kentucky,  and  re- 
flects immortal  honor  upon  the  city  which  founded  and  the  commonwealth  which 
sustains  it.  The  builaings  are  very  extensive  and  commodious,  the  rooms  large 
and  well  ventilated,  warmed  by  floes  which  conduct  the  heated  air  through  the 
house.  The  grounds  connected  with  the  asylum  embrace  an  area  of  thir^  acres, 
and  are  handsomely  improved  and  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  shrub* 
bery.  The  garden  is  cultivated  entirely  by  the  patients  themselves,  and  affords 
sufficient  vegetables  for  the  supply  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Allcn,  who  has  been 
for  many  years  the  superintendent,  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  important  and 
very  responsible  position  he  occupies :  and  the  cures  effected  under  his  supervi- 
sion  and  treatment,  bear  as  large  a  proportion  to  the  number  admitted  as  appear 
in  the  reports  of  any  other  insane  institution  in  the  United  States.  The  admirable 
adaptation  of  the  architectural  arranffements— the  complete  classification  of  the 
patients— the  moral  and  well-educated  attendants,  and  the  judicious  system  of 
treatment  pursued  by  the  superintendent,  happily  adapted  to  every  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, ensure  the  attainment  of  as  complete  success  as  is  possible  in  this  branch 
of  the  medical  art,  and  must  be  felt  and  acknowledged  hj  all  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  excellent  plan  upon  which  the  mstitution  is  conducted. 

Athens  is  a  small  but  hcLndsome  village,  situated  ten  miles  from 
Lexington,  on  the  Boonsborough  road,  and  in  sight  of  Boone's 
station — surrounded  by  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  with  an  intel- 
ligent, industrious  and  moral  community.  It  has  two  churches, 
two  physicians,  one  lawyer,  three  stores,  one  school  and  twenty 
mechanics'  shops — population  350. 

Bryant^s  station,  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Lexington,  was  settled  by  the 
Bryants  in  1779.  In  1781,  Bryant's  station  was  much  harassed  by  small  par- 
ties of  Indians.  This  was  a  frontier  post,  and  greatly  exposed  to  the  hostilities 
of  the  savages.*  It  hail  Wt^n  siBttled  in  1779  by  four  brothers  from  North  Caro- 
lina, one  £if  whom,  WilJiainH,  had  married  a  sister  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boone.  The 
Indians  werg  conntHntl^  1<ii^^^^^  in  the  neighborhood,  waylaying  the  paths,  steal- 
ing their  horses,  arkdl  butchering  their  cattle.  It  at  length  became  necessarr  to 
hant  in  jriirlies  r^f  twenty  or  Uiitty  men,  so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  and  repel  those 
attacks,  whirh  wi^re  evt^ry  day  becoming  more  bold  and  frequent. 

One  atYtinioLvn.  ul/otit  ilit;  £Oth  of  May,  William  Bryant,  accompanied  by 
twenty  men,  left  the  fort  on  a  hunting  expedition  down  tlie  Elkhom  creek.  They 
moTed  with  caution,  until  they  had  passed  all  the  points  where  ambuscades  had 
generally  been  formed,  when,  seeing  no  enemy,  they  became  more  bold,  and  de- 
termined, in  order  to  sweep  a  large  extent  of  country,  to  divide  their  company 
into  two  parties.  One  of  them,  conducted  by  Bryant  in  person,  was  to  descend 
the  Elkhom  on  its  southern  bank,  flanking  out  largely,  and  occupy  as  much 
ground  as  possible.  The  other,  under  the  orders  of  James  Hogan,  a  young 
farmer  in  good  circumstances,  was  to  move  down  in  a  parallel  line  upon  the  north 
bank.  The  two  parties  were  to  meet  at  night,  and  encamp  together  at  the  mouth 
of  Cane  run. 

Each  punctually  performed  the  first  part  of  their  plans.  Hogan,  however,  had 
traveled  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  he  heard  a  loud  voice  behind  him  ex- 

•  McClung's  Sketches. 
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daim  in  very  goo4  Eogrlith,  **  stop,  boys !"  Hastily  lookingr  baok^  they 
seyeral  Indiftna,  on  foot,  parauing^  them  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Withoat  haltioi^ 
Id  eoont  numbejrs,  the  |Mrty  pat  spars  to  their  horses,  and  dashud  throogfa  the 
woods  at  full  speed,  the  Indians  keeping  close  behind  them,  and  at  times  ffainine 
upon  them.  There  was  a  led  horse  in  eompany,  which  had  been  brongnt  with 
them  for  the  parnose  of  packing  game.  This  was  instantly  abandoned,  and  fell 
iBto  the  hands  or  the  Inaians.  ^veral  of  them  lost  their  hats  in  the  eagemeea 
of  flight;  bat  qaiokly  getting  into  th»  open  woods,  they  left  their  parsaers  so  far 
behind,  that  tUer  had  leisure  to  breathe  and  inquire  of  each  other,  whether  it  wms 
worth  while  to  kill  their  horses  before  they  had  ascertained  the  number  of  the 
enemy. 

They  quickly  determined  to  cross  the  creek,  and  await  the  approach  of  the  In« 
dians.  If  they  found  them  superior  to  their  own  and  Bryant's  party  united,  they 
would  immediately  return  to  the  fort;  as,  by  continuing  their  march  to  the  mouth 
of  Cane  run,  they  would  bring  a  superior  enemy  upon  their  fViends,  and  endan- 
ger the  Utcs  of  the  whole  party.  They  aoeordimrly  crossed  the  creek,  dis- 
mounted, and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  By  this  time  it  had  become 
dark.  The  Indians  were  distinctly  heard  approaching  the  creek  upon  the  opposite 
side,  and  after  a  short  halt,  a  solitary  warrior  descended  the  bank  and  began  to 
wade  through  the  stream. 

Hogan  waited  until  he  had  emerged  from  the  ffloom  of  the  trees  which 
grew  upon  the  bank,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
where  the  light  was  more  distinct,  he  took  deliberate  aim  and  fired.  A  great 
splashing  in  the  water  was  heard,  but  presently  all  became  quiet.  The  pnrsait 
was  discontinued,  and  the  party  remounting  their  horses,  returned  home.  Anx- 
ious, however,  to  apprise  Bryant's  party  of  their  danger,  they  left  the  fort  before  . 
daylight  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  rode  rapidly  down  the  creek,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mouth  of  Cane*  When  within  a  mw  hundred  yards  of  the  spot 
where  they  supposed  the  encampment  to  be,  they  heard  the  report  of  many  gonn 
iaqntek  soooession.  Supposing  that  Bryant  had  fallen  in  witn  a  had  of  bnnalo, 
they  quickened  their  march  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  sport. 

The  morning  was  fbffgy,  and  the  smoke  of  the  guns  lay  so  heayily  upon  the 
ground  that  they  could  see  nothing  until  they  had  approached  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  creek,  when  they  suddenly  found  themselves  within  pistol  shot  of  a 
party  of  Indians,  very  composedly  seated  upon  their  packs,  and  preparing  their 
pipes.  Both  parties  were  much  startled,  but  quickly  recovering,  they  sheltered 
themselves,  as  usual,  and  the  action  opened  with  great  vivacity.  The  Indians 
maintained  their  ground  for  half  an  hour  with  some  firmness,  but  being  hard 
pressed  in  front,  and  turned  in  flank,  they  at  length  gave  way,  and  being  closely 
pursued,  were  ultimately  routed,  with  considerable  loss,  which,  however,  could 
not  be  distinctly  ascertained.  Of  Hogan^s  party,  one  man  was  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  three  others  wounded,  none  mortally* 

It  happened  that  Bryant^s  company  had  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  Cane,  as 
had  been  agreed  upon,  and  were  unable  to  account  for  Hogan's  absence.  That, 
about  daylight,  they  had  heard  a  bell  at  a  distance,  which  ttiey  immediately  reco^r. 
nized  as  the  one  belonging  to  the  led  horse  which  had  accompanied  HoganTs 
party,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  abandoned  to  the  enemy  the  even- 
ing before.  Supposing  their  friends  to  be  bewildered  in  the  fog,  and  unable  to 
find  their  camp,  Bryant,  accompanied  by  Grant*  one  of  his  men,  mounted  a  horse, 
and  rode  to  the  spot  where  the  bell  was  still  ringing.  They  quickly  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  were  fired  upon.  Bryant  was  mortally,  and  Grant  severely 
wounded,  the  first  being  shot  through  the  hip  and  both  knees,  the  latter  through 
the  back. 

Bein^  both  able  to  keep  the  saddle,  however,  they  set  spurs  to  their  horses, 
and  arrived  at  the  station  shortly  after  breakfast.  The  Indians,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  fallen  upon  the  encampment,  and  instantly  dispersed  it,  and  while  pre- 
paring to  regale  themseWes  after  their  victory,  were  suddenly  attacked,  as  we 
nave  seen,  by  Hogan.  The  timidity  of  Hogan*s  party,  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Indians,  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Bryant.  The  same  men  who  fled  so 
hastily  in  the  evening,  were  able  the  next  morning,  by  a  little  firmness,  to  van- 
quish the  same  party  of  Indians.   Had  they  stood  at  first,  an  equal  success  would 
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probably  have  attended  them,  and  ike  life  of  their  leader  would  have  been  pr»- 
terred. 

On  the  nig^ht  of  the  14th  of  Aagnst,  1782,  this  station  was  tarrounded  by  a 
body  of  Indiana  from  Tariout  thbet,  composed  of  about  six  hundred  warriors, 
headed  by  the  notorious  renegade,  Simon  Girty.  IThe  fort  was  situated  on  the 
right  of  the  present  road  from  Maysville  to  Lexington,  immediately  on  the  sooth- 
ern  bank  of  Elkhom,  and  contained  about  for^  cabins,  placed  in  parallel  lines, 
connected  by  strong  palisades,  and  garrisoned  by  about  forty  or  iifty  men.  On 
the  Sttcoeedinf  mominff  the  enemy  showed  themselves,  but  so  secret  and  stealthy 
had  been  their  approach,  that  not  the  slichtest  suspicion  existed  that  the  savajpei 
were  in  the  neighborhood.  Had  the  Indians  showed  themselves  only  a  few 
hours  later,  they  would  have  found  the  foti  occupied  only  by  old  men,  women 
and  children,  as  the  effective  force  of  the  garrison  had  determined  to  march  on 
that  morning  to  the  assistance  of  Hoy*s  station,  from  which  a  messenger  had  a»* 
rived  the  evening  before,  with  the  intelligence  of  Holder's  defeat.  As  it  was, 
most  of  the  garrison  was  under  anns^  and  those  out  of  the  fort,  generally,  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  the  station. 

The  g^son  was  supplied  with  water  from  a  spring  at  some  distance  from  the 
fort,  on  its  north-west  side— an  error  common  to  most  of  the  stations,— 4ind  in  a 
long  continued  siege,  necessarily  resulting  in  dreadful  suffering  for  want  of  wi^ 
ter.  Near  this  spring  a  considerable  body  of  the  Indians  were  placed  in  ambush— 
Girty  and  the  Indian  chiefs  making  their  arrangements  for  the  assault  under  the 
erroneous  opinion,  superindueed  from  the  military  preparations  within,  that  their 
approach  had  been  discovered  by  the  garrison. 

Another  party  was  ordered  to  take  posirion  in  full  view  of  the  garrison— >to 
display  itself  at  a  given  time  and  open  a  fire  upon  them,  with  the  hope  of  enticing 
them  to  an  engagement  outside  of  the  walls.  If  this  stratapfem  proved  success* 
ful,  the  remainder  of  the  forces  were  so  disposed  as  to  steze  the  opportunity 
which  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  afforded,  to  storm  one  of  the  gates  and  take 
forcible  possession  of  the  fort.  Unapprised  of  the  danger  without,  the  garrison 
having  completed  theb  preparations  for  the  intended  excursion,  threw  open  the 
gates,  when  a  sudden  firing  announced  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  the  gates 
were  instantly  dosed.  TIra  yells  and  screams  of  the  Indians  which  accompanied 
the  discharge  of  rifles,  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  women  and  children,  and 
startled  even  the  men  ;  btat  with  the  latter  it  was  momentary  only.  Among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  station  there  were  men  of  experience,  of  tried  bravery,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  wiles  of  their  Indian  foemen.  Such  men  might 
be  startled,  but  never  intimidated— 4ind  their  resources  and  courage  rose  with  the 
occasion  which  called  them  into  requisition.  Every  effort  was  made  to  protect 
the  station.*  The  gates,  the  bastions,  the  loopholes  were  manned— the  breaches 
in  the  palisades  were  repaired,  and  messengers  were  forthwith  dispatched  to  the 
adjoining  stations  to  communicate  intelligence  of  the  siege,  and  to  prooare  assist 


*  Mr.  MeClong  has  pressfveJ  a  fmgular  anecdote  ef  female  Intiepidily  coaneded  with 
this  nege,  which  we  append : 

<«The  more  experienced  of  the  garrwon  fidt  satisfied  tturta  powerful  party  was  in  Mnboe* 
cade  near  the  spring,  but  at  the  same  time  they  supposed  that  the  Indians  would  not  unmsA 
themeelves,  until  thd  firing  on  the  oppoeite  side  of  the  fort  was  retained  with  sodi  warmth, 
as  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  febit  had  soooeeded. 

**  Acting  upon  this  impresrion,  and  yielding  to  the  urgent  necearfty  of  the  case,  they  sun^ 
moned  all  the  women,  without  exception,  and  explahiing  to  them  the  drcumatancee  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  the  improbabiKty  that  any  injury  would  be  ofiered  them,  until  the 
firing  had  been  returned  from  the  oppoeite  tide  of  the  fort,  they  urged  them  to  go  in  a  body 
to  the  ipring,  and  each  of  ^em  brkig  up  a  bucket  full  of  water.  Some  of  the  ladies,  as  was 
natmal,  had  no  relish  for  the  undertaking,  and  asked  why  the  men  coukl  not  bring  water  as 
weU  as  theraselires?  observing  that  Mcy  were  not  bullet  proof;  and  that  the  Indians  made  no 
distinction  between  rosle  and  female  scalps! 

^  To  this  it  was  ancwered,  that  women  were  in  the  habit  of  bringfaig  water  eveiy  morning 
to  the  fort,  and  that  if  the  Indians  saw  them  engaged  as  usual,  it  would  induce  than  to  think 
that  their  ambuscade  was  undiscorered,  and  that  they  would  not  unmask  themselves  lor  the 
sake  of  firing  at  a  (W  women,  when  they  hoped,  by  lemaimng  concealed  a  few  moments 
longer,  to  obtain  complete  possession  of  the  fort.    Thatif  men  should  go  down  to  the  springy 
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The  arrangements  to  meet  the  enemy  being  complete,  thirteen  young  men 
were  sent  out  of  the  fort  to  attack  the  decoy  party,  with  orders  to  fire  with  great 
rapidity,  and  make  as  mach  noise  as  possible,  but  not  to  pursoe  the  enemy  too 
far,  while  the  rest  of  the  garrison  took  post  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort, 
eocked  their  gans,  and  stood  in  readiness  to  receive  the  ambuscade  as  soon  as  it 
was  unmasked.  The  firing  of  the  li^ht  parties  on  the  Lexington  road  was  soon 
beard,  and  quickly  became  sharp  and  serious,  gradually  becoming  more  distant 
from  ths  fort  Instantly  Girty  sprang  up  at  the  head  of  his  fife  hundred  warriors, 
and  rushed  rapidly  upon  the  western  gate,  ready  to  force  his  way  OTer  the  unde* 
fended  palisades.  Into  this  mass  of  dusky  bodies,  the  ^rrison  poured  seferal 
rapid  volleys  of  rifle  balls  with  destructive  effect  Their  consternation  may  be 
imagined.  With  wild  cries  they  dispersed  on  the  right  and  left,  and  in  two  mio- 
ntes  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen.  At  the  same  time,  the  party  who  had  sallied 
out  on  the  Lexinston  road,  came  running  into  the  fort  at  the  opposite  gate,  in 
high  spirits,  and  laughing  heartily  at  the  success  of  their  manoeuvre. 

A  regular  attack,  in  the  usual  manner,  thencommeneedf  without  much  effect  on 
either  side,  until  two  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  new  scene  presented  itself. 
Two  men  of  the  garrison,  Tomlinson  and  Bell,  who  had  been  mounted  upon  fleet 
horses,  and  sent  at  full  speed  to  Lexingfton,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Indians 
and  demanding  reinforcements,  found  tiie  town  occupied  only  by  women  and 
children^  and  a  few  old  men,  the  rest  having  marched  at  the  intelligence  of  Hol- 
der's defeat,  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  Hoy*s  station.  The  couriers  instantly 
followed  at  a  gallop,  and  overtaking  them  on  the  road,  informed  them  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  Lexington  was  exposed  during  their  absence.  The  whole  party, 
amounting  to  sixteen  horsemen,  and  more  than  double  that  number  on  foot,  with 
some  additional  volunteers  from  Boone^s  station,  instantly  countermarched,  and 
repaired  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Bryant's  station.  They  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  overwhelming  numbers  opposed  to  them,  or  they  would  have  pro- 
ceeded with  more  caution.  By  great  exertions,  horse  and  foot  appeared  before 
Bryant's  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  pressed  forward  with  precipitate  gallantry 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  fort  The  Indians,  however,  had  been  aware  of  the 
departure  of  the  two  couriers,  who  had,  in  fact,  broken  through  their  line  in  order 
to  give  the  alarm,  and  expecting  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  had  taken  meas- 
ores  to  meet  them. 

To  the  left  of  the  long  and  narrow  lane,  where  the  Maysville  and  Lexington 
road  now  runs,  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  acres  of  ffreen  standing  com. 
The  usual  road  from  Lexington  to  Biyant's,  ran  parallel  to  the  fence  of  this  field, 
and  only  a  few  feet  distant  from  it.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  a  thick 
wood.  Here  more  than  three  hundred  Indians  lay  in  ambush,  wiUiin  pistol  shot 
of  the  road,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  party.  The  horsemen  came  in  view  at 
a  time  when  the  firing  had  ceased,  and  every  thing  wwb  quiet  Seeing  no  enemy 
and  hearing  no  noise,  they  entered  the  lane  at  a  gallop,  and  were  instantly  sain- 
ted with  a  shower  of  rifle  balls  from  each  side,  at  the  distance  of  ten  paces. 

At  the  first  shot,  the  whole  party  set  spurs  to  their  horsey,  and  rode  at  full  speed 
through  a  rolling  fire  from  either  side,  wnich  continued  for  several  hundred  yards, 
but  owing  partly  to  the  furious  rate  at  which  they  rode,  partly  to  the  clouds  of 
dust  rais^  by  the  horses'  feet,  they  all  entered  the  fort  unhurt  The  men  on  foot 
were  less  fortunate.    They  were  advancing  through  the  corn-field,  and  might 

the  Indians  would  immediately  suspect  that  ftomelhing  was  wrong>  would  despair  of  so^ 
oeeding  by  arabuscade«  and  would  instantly  rush  upon  them,  fiiUow  them  into  the  fort,  or 
shoot  them  down  at  the  spring.    The  dectsioa  was  soon  over. 

**  A  few  of  the  boldest  deckied  their  readineis  to  brave  the  danger,  and  the  younger  and 
more  timid  rallying  in  the  rear  of  these  vetsmna,  th^  all  marched  down  in  a  body  to  the 
spring,  within  point  blank  thot  of  more  than  five  hundred  Indian  waniofsl  Some  of  the 
girit  could  not  help  betraying  tymptomt  of  terror,  but  the  married  women,  in  general,  mofwed 
with  a  •teadinees  and  composure  that  completely  deceived  the  Indians.  Notashot  was  fiied. 
The  party  wore  permitted  to  fill  their  buckets,  one  after  another,  without  interruption,  and 
although  their  stops  became  quicker  and  quicker,  on  their  return,  and  when  near  the  gate  of 
the  fon,  degenerated  into  a  rather  unmilitary  celerity,  attended  with  some  tittle  crowding  in 
passing  the  g^ate,  yet  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  water  was  spilled,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
youngest  Ittd  not  dilated  to  more  than  double  their  ordinary  sise.**— iSee  M*  dung's  Shetehes, 
page  62. 
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baT6  reached  the  f<Mrt  in  mfetj,  but  for  their  eagerness  to  succor  their  ftiends. 
Without  reflecting,  that  from  the  weight  and  extent  of  the  fire,  the  enenty  most 
hsTe  been  ten  times  their  number,  they  ran  np  with  inconsiderate  ooorage,  to  the 
spot  where  the  firing  was  heard,  and  there  found  themselves  cut  off  from  the  fort, 
and  within  pistol  shot  of  more  than  three  hundred  savages,    n 

Fortunately  the  Indian  guns  had  just  been  discharged,  and  they  hsd  not  yet 
leisure  to  re-load.  At  the  siffht  of  this  brave  body  of  footmen,  however,  they 
raised  a  hideous  yell,  and  rushed  upon  them,  tomahawk  in  hand.  Nothing  but 
the  high  com  and  their  loaded  rifles,  could  have  saved  them  from  destruction. 
The  Indians  were  cautious  in  rushing  upon  a  loaded  rifle,  with  only  a  tomahawk, 
and  when  they  halted  to  load  their  pieces,  the  Kentuckians  ran  with  great  rapidity, 
toming  and  dodging  through  the  corn  in  every  direction.  Some  entered  the  wood 
and  escaped  through  the  thickets  of  cane,  some  were  shot  down  in  the  corn-field, 
others  maintained  a  running  fight,  halting  occasionally  behind  trees  and  keeping 
the  enem^  at  bay  with  their  riles;  for,  of  all  men,  the  Indians  are  generally  the 
moat  cautious  in  exposing  themselves  to  danger.  A  stout,  active  young  fellow, 
was  so  hard  pressed  by  Girty  and  several  savages,  that  he  was  compelled  to  dis- 
charge his  rifle,  (however  unwilling,  having  no  time  to  re-load  it,^  and  Girty  fell. 
It  happened,  however,  that  a  piece  of  thick  sole-leather  was  in  his  shot^pouch  at 
the  time,  which  received  the  ball,  and  preserved  his  life,  although  the  force  of  th^ 
blow  felled  him  to  the  ground.  The  savages  halted  upon  his  fall,  and  the  young 
man  escaped, 

AJthouffh  the  skirmish  and  the  race  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour,  during  which 
the  corn-field  presented  a  scene  of  turmoil  and  bustle  which  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived, yet  very  few  lives  were  lost.  Only  six  of  the  white  men  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  probably  still  fewer  of  the  enemy,  as  the  whites  never  fired  until 
absolutely  necessary,  but  reserved  their  loads  as  a  check  upon  the  enemy.,  Had 
the  Indians  pursued  them  to  Lexington,  they  might  have  possessed  themselves  of 
it  without  resistance,  as  there  was  no  force  there  to  oppose  them ;  but  after  fol- 
lowing the  fugitives  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  they  returned  to  the  hopeless  siege 
of  the  fort. 

It  was  novr  near  sunset,  and  the  fire  on  both  sides  had  slackened.  The  Indians 
had  become  discouraged.  Their  loss  in  the  morning  had  been  heavy,  and  the 
country  was  evidently  arming,  and  would  soon  be  upon  them.  They  had  made 
no  impression  upon  the  fort,  and  without  artillery  could  hope  to  make  none.  The 
chiefs  spoke  of  raising  the  siege  and  decamping ;  but  Girty  determined,  since  his 
arms  had  been  unavailing,  to  try  the  efficacy  of  negotiation.  Near  one  of  the 
bastions  there  was  a  large  stump,  to  which  he  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and 
from  which  he  hailed  the  garrison. 

He  highly  commended  their  courage,  but  assured  them,  that  further  resistance 
would  be  madness,  as  he  had  six  hundred  warriors  with  him,  and  was  in  hourly 
expectation  of  reinforcements,  with  artillery,  which  would  instantly  blow  their 
caoins  into  the  air ;  that  if  the  fort  was  taken  by  storm,  as  it  certainly  would  be, 
when  their  cannon  arrived,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  save  their  lives ;  but 
if  they  surrendered  at  once,  he  gave  them  his  honor,  that  not  a  hair  of  their  heads 
should  be  injured.  He  told  them  his  name,  incjuired  whether  they  knew  him,  and 
assured  them  that  they  might  safely  trust  to  his  honor. 

The  garrison  listened  in  silence  to  his  speech,  and  many  of  them  looked  very 
blank  at  the  mention  of  the  artillery,  as  the  Indians  had,  on  one  occasion,  brought 
cannon  with  them,  and  destroyed  two  stations.  But  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Reynolds,  highly  distinguished  for  courage,  energy,  and  a  frolicsome  gaiety  of 
temper,  perceiving  the  effect  of  Girty's  speech,  took  upon  himself  to  reply  to  it. 

To  Girty's  inquiry,  ** whether  the  garrison  knew  him?"  Reynolds  replied, 
"That  he  was  very  well  known;  that  he  himself  had  a  worthless  do^,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  name  of  ^imon  Girty,*  in  consequence  of  his  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  man  of  that  name ;  that  if  he  had  either  artillery  or  reinforcements, 
he  might  brinf^  them  up  and  be  d^-d ;  that  if  either  himself,  or  any  of  the  naked 
rascals  with  him,  found  their  wa^  into  the  fort,  they  would  disdain  to  use  their 
guns  against  them,  but  would  drive  them  out  again  with  switches,  of  which  they 
had  collected  a  great  number  for  that  purpose  alone ;  and  finally,  he  declared  that 
ihev  also  expected  reinforcements ;  tliat  the  whole  country  was  marching  to  their 
assistance;  and  that  if  Girty  and  his  gang  of  murderers  remained  twenty-four 
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h6ur8  longer  before  the  fort,  dieir  eoialps  would  be  fyaoi.  drying  in  te  toa  opei 
tbe  rooft  of  their  cabine.** 

Girty  took  great  offenoe  at  the  tone  and  lanj^ua^  of  the  youn^  Kestiiddan,  aad 
retired  with  an  expression  of  sorrow  for  tbe  inevitable  destmction  whioh  awaited 
them  on  tbe  followinff  morning.  He  quickly  rejoined  the  chiefs ;  and  instaal 
preparations  were  made  for  raising  the  siege.  The  night  passed  away  in  unin- 
terrapted  tranquility,  and  at  daylight  in  the  morning,  the  Indian  camp  vras  foand 
deserted.  Fires  were  still  burning  brigrhtly,  and  several  pieces  of  meat  were  left 
upon  their  roasting  sticks,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  they  had  retreated  m 
short  time  before  daylight. 


In  1780,  Transylvania  Seminanr,  the  first  literary  institution  of  the  west,  ^ 

established  by  the  legislature  of  Vir^nia.  One-sixth  of  the  surveyor's  fees,  for- 
merly conferred  on  the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  with  eight  thousand  acres 
of  the  first  land  in  the  then  county  of  Kentucky,  which  should  be  confiscated,  wera 
granted  for  the  endowment  and  support  of  the  seminary.  This  institution  wbs 
2ie  nucleus  of  literature  and  sound  learning  in  Kentucky,  which  can  now  boast 
of  a  greater  number  of  colleges  than  any  other  State  in  the  American  union. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1780,  Mr.  Alkxandkr  McCoimtLL,  of  Lexington,  Ky.* 
went  into  the  woods  on  foot,  to  hunt  deer.  He  soon  killed  a  large  buck,  and  le- 
tumed  home  for  a  horse,  in  order  to  brtng  it  in.  During  bis  ab^nce,  a  party  of 
five  Indians,  on  one  of  their  usual  skulking  expeditions,  accidentally  stumbled 
on  the  body  of  the  deer,  and  perceiving  that  it  had  been  recently  killed,  tliej 
naturally  supposed  that  the  hunter  would  speedily  return  to  secure  the  flesh. 
Three  of  them,  therefore,  took  their  station  within  close  rifle  shot  of  the  deer,  while 
the  other  two  followed  the  trail  of  the  hunter,  and  waylaid  the  path  by  which  he  was 
expected  to  return.  McConnell,  expecting  no  danger,  rode  carelessly  along  the 
path,  which  the  two  scouts  were  watchinff,  until  he  had  eoroe  within  view  of  the 
deer,  when  he  was  fired  upon  by  the  whole  party,  and  his  horse  killed.  While 
laboring  to  extricate  himselt  from  the  dying  animal,  he  was  seixed  by  his  ene- 
mies, instantly  overpowered,  and  borne  off  as  a  prisoner. 

His  captors,  however,  seemed  to  be  a  merry,  good  natared  set  of  fellows,  and 
permitted  him  to  accompany  them  unbound ;  and,  what  was  rather  extraordinary, 
allowed  him  to  retain  his  gun  and  hunting  accoutrements.  He  accompanied 
them  with  great  apparent  cheerfulness  through  the  day,  and  displayed  his  dex- 
terity in  shooting  deer  for  the  use  of  the  company,  until  they  began  to  regrard 
him  with  great  partiality.  Having  traveled  with  them  in  this  manner  for  several 
days,  they  at  length  reached  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river.  Heretofore,  the  Indi- 
ans had  taken  the  precaution  to  bind  him  at  night,  although  not  very  securely ; 
but  on  that  evening  he  remonstrated  with  them  on  the  subject,  and  complained  so 
strongly  of  the  pain  whioh  the  cords  gave  him,  that  they  merely  wrapped  the 
buflalo  tug  loosely  around  his  wrists,  and  having  tied  it  in  an  easy  knot,  and  av 
tached  the  extremities  of  the  rope  to  their  own  bodies,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
movii^  without  awakening  them,  they  very  composedly  went  to  sleep,  leaving 
the  nnsoner  to  follow  their  example  or  not,  as  he  pleasM. 

McOonnell  determined  to  effect  his  escape  that  night,  if  possible,  as  on  the 
following  night  they  would  cross  the  river,  which  would  render  it  mach  more 
difficult.  He,  therefore,  hy  quiet  until  near  midnight,  anxiously  ruminating 
upon  the  best  means  of  effecting  his  object  Accidentally  casting  hts  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  his  feet,  they  fell  upon  the  glittering  blade  of  a  knife,  which  had  es- 
caped its  sheath,  and  was  now  lying  near  the  feet  of  one  of  the  Indians.  To 
reach  it  with  his  hands,  without  disturbing  the  two  Indians,  to  whom  he  was 
fastened,  would  be  impossible,  and  it  was  very  hazardous  to  attempt  to  draw  it 
np  with  his  feet.  This,  however,  he  attempted.  With  much  difficulty  he 
grasped  the  blade  between  his  toes,  and  after  repeated  and  long  continued  enorts, 
succeeded  at  length  in  bringing  it  within  reach  of  his  hands. 

To  cut  his  coras,  was  then  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  gradually  and  si- 
lently extricating  his  person  from  the  arms  of  the  Indians,  he  walked  to  the  fire 
and  sat  down.  He  saw  that  his  work  was  but  half  done.  That  if  he  should  at- 
tempt to  return  home,  without  destroying  his  enemies,  he  would  assuredly  be 

•M*ClaBC^  Sketches. 
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iMfsiicd  and  probably  oTertaken,  when  bia  fate  woald  be  oertak.  On  the  otker 
hand,  it  aeemed  almost  impossible  for  a  sinffle  man  to  succeed  in  eonfliet  wtl^ 
five  Indians,  even  altbouffh  anarmed  and  asleep.  He  could  not  hope  to  deal  a 
blow  with  his  knife  so  silently  and  fatally,  as  to  destroy  each  one  of  his  eoemies 
in  turn,  without  awakening  the  rest  Their  slumbers  were  proverbially  light  and 
restless ;  and  if  he  failed  with  a  single  one,  he  must  instantly  be  overpowered 
by  the  survivors,    'the  knife,  therefore,  was  out  of  the  question. 

After  anxious  reflections  for  a  few  minutes,  he  formed  his  plan.  The  guns  of 
the  Indians  were  stacked  near  the  fire ;  their  knives  and  tomahawks  were  in 
sheathes  by  their  sides.  The  latter  he  dared  not  touch  for  feax  of  awakening 
their  owners ;  but  the  former  he  carefully  removed,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
and  hid  them  in  the  woods,  where  he  knew  Uie  Indians  would  not  readily  find 
them.  He  then  returned  to  the  spot  where  the  Indians  were  still  sleeping,  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  fate  preparing  for  them,  and  taking  a  gun  in  each  hand,  he 
rested  the  muxales  upon  a  log  within  six  feet  of  his  victims,  and  having  taken 
deliberate  aim  at  the  head  of  one,  and  the  heart  of  another,  be  pulled  b«th  trig- 
gers at  the  same  moment 

Both  shots  were  fatal.  At  the  report  of  the  guns,  the  others  sprang  to  their 
feet,  and  stared  wildly  around  them,  McConnell,  who  had  run  instantly  to  the 
Bpot  where  the  other  rifles  were  hid,  hastily  seized  one  of  them  and  fired  at  two 
of  his  enemies,  who  happened  to  be  in  a  line  with  each  other.  The  nearest  fell 
dead,  being  shot  through  the  centre  of  the  body;  the  second  fell  also,  bellowing 
loudly,  but  quickly  recovering,  limped  off*  into  the  woods  as  fest  as  possible. 
The  fifth,  and  only  one  who  remained  unhurt,  darted  off  Tike  a  deer,  with  a  yell 
that  announced  equal  terror  and  astonishment.  McConnell,  not  wishing  to  fight 
any  more  such  battles,  selected  his  own  rifle  from  the  stack,  and  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  Lexington,  where  he  arrived  salfely  within  two  days. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mrs.  Dunlap,  of  Fayette,  who  had  been  several  months  a 

C'soner  amon^t  the  Indians  on  Mad  river,  made  her  escape,  and  returned  to 
xington.  She  reported  that  the  survivor  returned  to  his  tribe  with  a  lamenta- 
ble tale.  He  related  that  they  had  taken  a  fine  young  hunter  near  Lexington,  and 
had  brought  him  safely  as  for  as  the  Ohio ;  that  while  encamped  upon  the  bank 
of  the  river,  a  large  party  of  white  men  had  fallen  upon  them  in  the  night,  and 
killed  all  his  companions,  together  with  the  poor  defenceless  prisoner,  who  lay 
bound  hand  and  feet,  unable  either  to  escape  or  resist !  !* 

Hi^bee's  grist  mill,  near  Lexington,  was  erected  in  the  fall  of  1785,  and  is  b^ 
lieved  to  have  been  the  first  of  that  kind  which  went  into  operation  in  the  bounds 
of  Kentucky. 

The  second  dry  ^oods  store  in  Kentucky,  was  opened  in  Lexington  by  General 
James  Wilkinson,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1784. 

The  first  Kentucky  Almanac  was  published  by  the  Messrs.  Bradford,  in  1788. 
In  the  same  year,  the  first  grammar  school  was  opened  at  Lexington,  where  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  with  other  branches,  were  taught — price  of  tuitioni 
four  pounds  in  cash  or  produce.  The  first  dancing  school  was  opened  in  Lexing^ 
ton  in  April,  1788.  Mr.  West  was  the  first  watch  maker,  who  settled  in  Lexin^ 
ton  in  August,  1788.  He  constructed  a  steam  boat  on  a  small  scale,  which,  in 
the  year  1794,  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  citizens,  he  tried  on  the  Town  fork 
of  Elkhom,  previouslV  dammed  up  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  said  that  it  moved 
through  the  water  with  great  velocity. f  This  is  believed  by  many  to  have  been 
the  firet  successful  application  of  steam  to  navigation.  Mr.  West  also  invented 
the  machine  now  usee  for  cutting  nails. 

Levi  Todd,  who  first  located  at  Harrodsburg,  settled  a  station  in  this  county, 
about  ten  miles  south-west  from  Lexington,  in  the  year  1779.    This  gentleman 

•  MH^aog**  fiketchet. 

t  A  letter  from  Lexington  tays  Mr.  Weft  was  a  gunsmkh,  and  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  ocl 
ebrated  artist,  William  west,  now  of  London.  His  miniatum  steamboat  had  no  fly  wheels ;  hut  ta 
OTereome  the  dead  point,  the  piston  rod  was  made  to  strike  metallic  springs  at  every  return  motion 
given  by  the  steam.  The  experiment  on  Elkhom  was  made  in  I7»8.  A  large  steam  boat,  constructed 
after  the  plan  of  Bfr.  West,  was  advertised  in  Uie  Kentucky  Gaxette  of  April  83, 1810.  to  start  fnn 
the  **  month  of  Hickman  creek,"  m  Jessamine  county,  for  New  Orleans,  and  no  doubt  was  ente»> 
tained  but  that  it  would  be  able  to  stem  the  current  of  tho  Mississippi  What  became  of  Oie  "  largB 
steam  boat,"  the  writer  does  not  know.  The  identical  muti^tnre  engine,  or  rather,  the  cylinder; pistoa 
rod,  frame  work,  supply,  and  escape  pipe,  can  now  be  umx  in  Uie  museum  of  Uie  Adelphi  society  o« 
Transylvania  nnivertity. 
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•Qerprards  lemoyed  to  LeiungtoD,  as  a  place  of  greater  lafety,  and  became  die- 
ttiiguished  among  the  early  settlers. 

From  the  files  of  the  Kentucky  Gazette,  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  ex* 
amine,  the  following  extracts  are  made : 

••XftwiJ^fon,  Jlpril  26,  1790. 

Friday  the  10th  instant  was  appointed  for  the  examination  of  the  students  of 
the  Transylrania  seminary,  by  the  trustees.  In  the  presence  of  a  rery  respectable 
audience,  several  elegant  speeches  were  delivered  by  the  boys,  and  in  the  evening 
a  tragedy  acted,  and  the  whole  concluded  with  a  farce.  The  several  masterly 
strokes  of  eloquence,  throughout  the  performance,  obtained  general  applanse, 
and  were  acknowledged  by  a  universal  clap  from  all  present  The  gooa  order 
and  decorum  observ^  throughout  the  whole,  together  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  school  in  literature,  reflects  very  great  honor  on  the  president" 

Lexington^  Fd>ructry  86, 1791. 
**  The  fdlowing  posts  on  the  frontiers  are  to  be  immediately  occupied  by  the 
guards,  for  the  defence  of  the  district,  viz. 


Pmu.  No.  of  men. 

Three  likndB 20 

Xiocust  creek 13 

Iron  works 17 

Forks  of  Licking 13 

Big  bone  Lick 18 

Tanner's 5 

Drennon's  lick 10 

Mouth  Kentui^ 19 

Patten's  cceek 10 


Potts.  No.ofineii 

Mouth  of  Salt  river 19 

Hard'm's  settlement IS 

Runel'scroek 15 

Sovereign's  valley 10 

Widow  W^ohn's 6 

EntiU't  station 10 

Stevenson's lO 

Lackey's.   ^ 8 

Noke^Uck 9 


December  1, 1787. 

**  Whereas,  the  subscribers  to  the  proposals  for  establishing  a  society,  to  be 
called  the  "  Kentucky  society  for  promotmg  useful  knowledge,'*  were  prevented 
from  meetinflr  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  September  last,  according  to  appointment, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  cannot,  in  any  short  time  be 
had,  and  absolutely  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  for  the  benefit  of 
the  society,  without  further  loss  of  time,  it  is  proposed  by  sundry  subscribers  that 
a  select  committee,  curator,  and  treasurer,  shall  be  forthwith  chosen  by  the  sub- 
scribers, in  the  (only)  maimer  which  their  dispersed  situation  will  at  present 
admit  of.  The  committee,  curator,  and  treasurer  to  act  in  their  several  capacitiea, 
till  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  can  be  had. 

**  Each  subscriber  is  therefore  requested  to  forward  to  Mr.  Thomas  Speed,  at 
Danville,  before  the  fifth  day  of  February  next,  a  list  of  such  gentlemen  aa  he 
chooses  to  constitute  a  select  committee ;  and  also  the  names  of  such  gentlemen 
as  he  wishes  to  be  appointed  curator  and  treasurer. 

**It  is  proposed  that  such  gentlemen  as  are  found  on  the  said  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary next,  to  have  a  majority  of  such  votes  in  their  favor,  as  have  then  came  to 
hand,  shall  be  a  select  committee,  and  act  as  curator  and  treasurer,  till  a  meeting 
ae  above  mentioned  can  be  had. 

**  A  list  of  all  the  subscribers  is  hereunto  subjoined ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  select  committee  is  to  consist  of  seven  members,  including  the 
chairman,  who  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  committee.*^ 


George  Muter, 
Samuel  McDowell, 
Harry  Innes, 
James  Speed, 
William  McDowell, 
Willis  Green, 
Thomas  Todd, 
Thomas  Speed, 
Gabriel  J.  Johnson, 
Joshua  Barbae, 
Stejphen  Ormsby, 
J.  Overton,  jun., 
J.  Brown, 


Johii  Jouett, 
Thomas  Allen, 
Robert  Todd, 
Joseph  Crockett, 
Ebenezer  Brooks, 
T.  Hall, 
CalebWallaoe, 
William  Irvine, 
Charies  Scott, 
Levi  Todd, 
James  Parker, 
Alexander  Parker, 
John  Fowler, 


John  Cobum, 
George  Gordon, 
Alexander  D.  Orr, 
Robert  Barr, 
Horace  Turpin, 
Robert  Johnson, 
John  Craig, 
James  Garrard, 
Isaac  Shelby, 
David  Leitcfa, 
H.  Marshall, 
Christopher  Greenup. 
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£Sdiiea<M»i.^— Notice  is  hereby  girea,  that  on  Monday  the  96th  of  January  next, 
a  school  will  be  opened  by  Messrs.  Jones  &  Worley,  at  the  rojral  spring  in  LelK 
anon  town,  Fayette  county,  where  a  commodious  house,  sufficient  to  contain  fifty 
or  six^  scholars,  will  be  prepared.  They  will  teach  the  Latin  and  Greek  la»* 
gna^res,  together  with  such  branches  of  the  sciences  as  are  usually  taught  in  publle 
seminaries,  at  twenty-five  shillings  a  quarter  for  each  scholar,  one  h^f  to  be  paid 
in  cash,  the  other  in  produce  at  cash  price.  There  will  be  a  vacation  of  a  month 
in  the  spring  and  another  in  the  fall,  at  the  close  of  each  of  which,  it  is  expected 
that  such  payments  as  are  due  in  cash,  will  be  made.  For  diet,  washing  and 
house-room,  for  a  year,  each  scholar  pays  three  pounds  in  cash,  or  five  hundred 
weight  of  pork  on  entrance,  and  three  pounds  cash  on  the  beginning  of  the  third 
quarter.  It  is  desired  that  as  many  as  can  would  furnish  themselves  with  beds ; 
such  as  cannot  may  be  provided  for  here  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten  bovs,  at 
thirty-five  shillings  a  year  for  each  bed.  ELUAH  CRAIG. 

N.  B.  It  woula  be  proper  for  each  boy  to  have  his  sheets,  shirts,  stockings,  &e. 
OMrked,  to  prevent  mistakes. 

Lebanon,  Deoember  37,  1787. 

Lexington,  June  4, 1791. 

On  Wednesday  the  25th  ult.  seren  Indians  killed  a  family  about  twelve  miles 
from  Danville,  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife  and  five  children.  They  were  pur- 
sued by  a  party  of  men,  overtaken,  one  killed  and  another  wounded. 

About  the  same  time  they  took  a  prisoner  with  a  number  of  horses  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Washmgton,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Ohio. 

Lexington,  March  10,  1792. 
On  Monday  evening  last  the  Indians  stole  ten  or  twelve  horses  from  near  Grant^t 
mill,  on  North  Elkhorn ;  and  on  Tuesday  night  burnt  a  dwelling  house,  together 
whh  all  the  household  furniture  belonging  to  Uie  proprietors,  they  having  left  their 
houses  late  in  the  evening. 

July  28,  1792. 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  ^e  commissioners  for  fixing  the  permanent  seat  of 
government,  will  attend  at  Brent  &  Love's  tavern  in  Lexington,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  August  next,  and  the  succeeding  day,  to  receive  proposals  from  any  per- 
sons authorixed  to  make  oi&rs  concerning  the  business  of  their  commission,  and 
will  proceed  from  thence  to  view  any  place  or  places  which  will  be  thought  most 
digible. 

Lexington,  January  5,  1789. 
A  large  company  will  meet  at  the  Crab  Orchard,  on  the  29th  inst.  in  perfect 
leadiness  to  make  an  early  start  through  the  wilderness  the  next  morning. 

Biehmond,  Fa,  Oehber  24, 1788. 
I  propose  attending  the  General  Court  in  the  District  of  Kentucky,  as  an  Attor- 
ney, and  shall  be  at  the  next  March  term,  if  not  prevented  by  some  unforeseen 
event.  GEORGE  NICHOLAS. 

Col.  John  Pattcrson  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Lexington.  He  came 
to  Kentucky  shortly  af^  the  old  pioneer  Boone  made  hie  location  here.  He 
bought  all  the  property  on  the  hill,  in  the  western  limits  of  the  city,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  is  now  very  tastefelly  and  beautifully  improved.  Colonel  Patter- 
son commanded  a  company  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks.  In  the 
letreat  from  the  battle  neld  an  incident  occurred,  as  rare  as  it  was  magnanimous 
and  noble.  Young  Reynolds,  whom  the  reader  will  remember  for  his  rough  and 
humorous  reply  to  Girty  at  the  siege  of  Bryant's  station,  after  bearing  his  share 
in  &e  action  with  distinguished  gallantry,  was  galloping,  with  several  other 
horsemen,  in  order  to  reach  the  ford.  The  greater  portion  of  the  fugitives  having 
preceded  them,  their  situation  was  extremely  critical  and  dangerous.  About  half 
way  from  the  battle-jpfround  to  the  river,  the  par^  overtook  Colonel  (then  Cap- 
tain) Patterson,  on  foot,  infirm  in  consequence  of'^  former  wounds  received  from 
the  Indiuis,  and  to  exhausted  by  recent  exertione,  as  to  be  nnsUe  to  keep  up 
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vilfa  hit  eompaniont  in  flight  The  IndiaiM  were  close  af^  him,  and  o^wy  ni^ 
tfMttt  ahorteaed  the  diatoMe  between  them.  Revnolda,  upon  coming  op  wtth  thta 
bfave  officer^  inatantlj  apnmg  from  hia  horse,  aided  Patterson  to  mocmt  into  the 
saddle,  and  continiied  hia  own  flight  on  foot.  From  hia  remarkable  rigor  and 
•etivity,  he  waa  enabled  to  outstrip  his  pursners,  snd  reaeh  the  opposite  side  of 
IIm  riTsr  in  safety.  Here,  finding  that  the  water  abaorbed  by  his  budtakiA 
hieeches,  had  rendered  them  so  tight  and  heavy  as  to  imnede  his  flight,  he  sad 
4owm  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  them  off,  and  was  overtaKen  by  a  party  of  I»- 
4iana,  and  made  priaoner.  This  pursuit  was  continued,  and  ReymAda,  strietly 
l^arded,  waa  compelled  to  follow  on.  A  small  body  of  the  flying  Kentockie»e» 
Cowe?er,  aoon  attracted  their  attention,  and  he  waa  left  in  charge  c?  three  Indtmnev 
who,  eager  in  pursuit,  in  tern  committed  him  to  one  of  their  number.  Reynold* 
and  his  guard  moved  on  at  a  slow  pace,  the  former  unarmed,  the  latter  armed  ^irftli 
m  lifle  and  tomahawk.  At  length  the  Indian  stopped  to  tie  his  moocasin,  wfaea 
B^nolds  instantly  sprung  upon  him,  knocked  him  aown  with  his  fist,  and  quiekl j 
disappeared  in  the  thicket  which  surrounded  them.  For  this  act  of  noble  ^^eti* 
erosity.  Colonel  Patterson  afterwards  made  him  a  present  of  two  hundred  acres 
of  first  rate  land.  There  is  a  moral  beauty  in  this  mcident  which  cannot  fiiil  to 
altott  the  admiration  of  every  reader. 

BknjaMin  Howard  was  an  early  adventurer  to  this  countr.  He  made  a  settle- 
ment at  Boonsborough  in  1775.  He  was  a  firm  and  decided  whig  in  the  reTo- 
lution ;  and  was  a  volunteer  at  the  battle  of  Guilford.  While  in  the  act  of  taking 
fi  wounded  man  from  the  field,  he  was  attacked  by  Tftrleton's  light  horse,  ana 
received  five  wounds,  three  of  which  were  pronounced  mortal  by  the  surgeon  mrho 
dressed  them.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  completed  his  education  writh. 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Samael  Daviess,  afterwards  president  of  Princeton  college. 
He  was  a  devoted  christian,  having  lived  an  exemplary  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  for  upwards  of  eighty  years.  His  only  son,  Governor  Benjamin 
Howard,  of  Missouri,  died  at  St.  Louis  in  1814.  Mr.  Howard  out^lived  all  his 
family,  except  his  second  daughter,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  103,  at  the 
residence  of  Maj.  Woolley  (who  married  a  grand-daughter)  in  Lexington. 

Nathan  Burrows  was  also  among  the  first  settlers  of  Lexington.  About  the 
year  1796,  he  introduced  into  Kentucky  the  manufacture  oi  hemp-^being-  the 
eioneer  in  that  branch  of  manufactures ;  but  through  the  unwOTthiness  of  agests* 
lie  never  reaped  any  advantage  from  it.  He  afterwards  established  a  mamilaotoffj 
of  mustard  in  Lexin^n.  and  produced  the  unrivalled  article  which  stiil  been 
his  name.    He  died  m  1841. 

Ardrcw  McCalla,  the  father  of  Rev.  William  L.  and  General  John  M.  Mc- 
palla,  was  another  of  the  pioneers  of  Lexington.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
acts  of  charity  and  kindness.  He  was  the  projector,  and  main  stay  in  its  infancy-, 
of  the  lunatic  asylum.    He  died  at  a  good  old  age. 

John  BsAoroRn  was  bom  in  Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  in  the  year  1749.  He 
■tarried  Eliza  James,  daughter  of  Captain  Benjamin  James,  of  said  esenQr*  in 
the  year  1761,  and  had  five  sons  and  four  daeghters.  He  served  for  a  short  tteM 
in  the  rovolotionanr  army,  and  came  to  Kentucky  for  the  firot  time  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  1779.  He  was  in  the  battle  with  the  Indians  at  ChillicoUie.  In  the 
year  1785,  he  removed  his  family  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  about  four  miles  north 
of  Lexington,  on  Cane  rue.  In  the  year  1787,  he,  in  eonjunetion  with  hte  brotlMtv 
Fielding  Bradford,  (a  Yenerable  man,  who  now  Kves  about  two  miles  nevlT  nertk 
from  Georgetown),  established  the  **  Kentucke  Gaxette,"  the  fint  number  of  winch 
was  pubiiwied  in  Lexington  on  the  11th  of  August  in  that  ]rear;  under  which 
title  it  was  continued  nntil  the  14th  of  Mareh,  1789,  when  it  vras  changed  te 
the  '*  Keatuckjf  Oaaette,**  in  consequence  of  the  legislature  of  Vii^nia  requiriMf 
oertain  advertisements  to  be  inserted  in  the  Kentucky  Gazette.  Ftekling  Bfsi£ 
lerd  remained  a  partner  until  the  31st  of  May,  1788,  when  he  withdrew  iroHi 
the  concern ;  after  which  it  was  continued  by  John  Bradford  until  the  1st  of  April, 
1808,  when  he  convened  the  establishment  to  his  son,  Daniel  Bradford,  who 
eentintted  the  publicatieB  of  the  Gasette  for  many  yeaie,  and  is  stiM  residing'  M 
Leaington^  an  acting  magistrate  of  Fayette  oeuaty. 

The  fiNt  MiMMf  of  the  Gaaette  was  febliehod  «■  a  shaet  of  denu 
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[  on  a  half  Aeet  of  the  tame  siae ;  but  owinor  to  tha  difficalfy  of  prociiriiig 
^per,  it  was  aoon  after  reduced  to  a  half  sheet  foois^oap,  and  thus  pubiifilied  fe 
•everal  montiis.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  type  on  which  the  paper  wai 
"isaaed,  were  o«l  o«t  of  doe-wood  by  Mr.  Bmdford.  'Hria  is  not  true,  except  im 
le  particular  Mrtsy  which  fell  thori,  and  aim  aa  to  a  few  largfe  leltere,  although  he 
was  a  nian  of  onoommon  mechanical  ingenuity. 

RoBCRT  WicKurrE,  sen.,  one  of  the  pioneer  lawyers  of  Fayette,  is  still  living 
pear  the  city  of  Lexington,  in  a  green  old  age.  He  has  represented  Uie  county  for 
man^  years,  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  has  discbargeji 
creditably  and  honorably,  several  other  important  public  trusts.  He  has  borne 
an  active  and  conspicuous  part  in  all  the  leading  questions  which  have  agitated  the 
State  for  nearly  or  quite  half  a  century.  When  the  State  was  rocked  as. with  aa 
earthquake,  by  the  discussions  on  the  relief  and  new  court  questions,  Mr.  Wi^l^ 
liffe  was  among  the  most  active  and  efficient  champions  of  the  constitutional  judi^ 
ciary.  He  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  land  lawyers  In 
the  State ;  and  has,  by  his  industry  and  devotion  to  his  profession,  amaised  kc^ 
mense  wealth. 

One  of  ^e  most  noted  citiaene  of  Fayette,  is  Ocir.  Lkslii  Combs.  He  is  a 
lawyer  of  high  lepute  in  bis  profession ;  and,  during  the  late  war  with  Chrea* 
Britain,  was  a  brave  and  gpsllant  soldier  under  Harrison.  While  out  on  the  nortii- 
weetem  frontier,  he  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  brave,  vijnlant,  and  efficient 
officer.  He  was  attached  to  the  force  under  General  Green  Clay,  which  went  to 
the  relief  of  Fort  Meiga  in  May,  1813.  He  volunteered  at  the  head  of  five  men, 
b  an  open  canoe,  to  carry  to  Harrison  the  intelligence  of  Clay's  approach,  throng^ 
swarms  of  hostile  savages,  who  occupied  every  known  avenue  to  the  beleaguered 
fort.  In  this  daring  attempt  he  nanowly  escaped  death,  and  lost  nearly  ail  his 
men.  He  took  part  with  oistinguished  courage,  in  the  disastrous  attack  mads 
upon  the  British  batteries  by  Colonel  Dudley,  and  iras  severely  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoner,  in  that  affair.  He  haa  repeatedly  represented  the  oounty  of  Fay^ 
ette  in  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  always  with  ability.  At  the  session  of 
1846-7,  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  presided 
ever  that  body,  daring  its  sittings,  with  dignity  and  tact. 

Colonel  Jambs  Morrison,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  citizens  of 
Lexington  in  his  day,  was  bom  in  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year 
1755.  The  son  of  an  Irish  emigrant,  his  native  strength  of  mind  gradually  e\^ 
vated  him  far  above  his  humble  orijgrin.  He  served  for  six  years  in  the  army  of 
the  revolution,  and  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  Morgan's  select  cores  of  rifle- 
men. After  the  war,  he  went  into  business  at  Pittsburgh,  and  rose  to  oe  sheriff 
of  the  county.  In  1793,  he  removed  to  Lexington,  then  presenting  an  invitiitf 
field  to  the  adventurous  and  enterprising.  Here  he  filled,  in  succession,  the  hlgn 
and  important  trusts  of  land  commissioner,  representative  in  the  legislature,  su- 
pervisor of  the  revenue,  navy  agent,  contractor  for  the  north-western  army  during 
the  war  of  1813,  quarter-master  general,  president  of  the  Lexington  branch  of 
the  United  States  bank,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Transylvania 
university.  Col.  Morrison  was  a  man  of  commanding  appearance ;  stem  but 
courteous ;  of  great  decision  of  character,  native  talent,  wide  experience,  and  coiv- 
tiderable  reading.*  He  acquired  immense  wealth,  which  he  disbursed  in  elegant 
hospitality,  judicious  patronage  of  deserving  young  men,  and  the  promotion  of 
lettera.  He  died  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  at  Washington  city,  April  23, 1829» 
whither  he  had  gone  to  obtain  the  settlement  of  a  large  claim  against  the  goveii^ 
inent. 

William  Tatlok  Barrt. — Among  the  many  distinguished  men  who  have  rs^ 
fleeted  honor  upon  the  west,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  ranks  high  for  rreat  abilW 
ties  and  lofty  virtues.  No  man  who  has  figured  so  largely  in  the  well-contested 
arena  of  westem  politics,  ever  left  it  with  fewer  enemies,  or  a  lar^r  nomber  e# 
admiring  and  devoted  fHends.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  on  thf 
day  of  178  ,  of  reputable  parentage,  and  early  in  life  removed  ts 

Lexington,  Kentucky,  which  continued  to  be  his  residence  until  be  removed  ^ 

^Dr.  DaTidM>n*t  Rislory  of  the  Pratbyteriftn  ehureh. 
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Waahington  in  1839,  to  form  a  part  of  Piesident  Jacison^a  cabinet  In  1836^  he 
waa  appointed  miniater  to  Spain.  He  Bailed  for  hia  deatinationi>y  the  waj  of 
Li?erpool,  but  on  his  arriral  at  that  city,  he  was  arrested  by  disease,  which,  in  m 
abort  time,  consigrned  liim  to  a  premature  grare,  where  his  remaina  still  rest. 

Major  Barry  was  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  and  pre-eminently  eloquent  as  an  advo- 
cate. During  his  professional  career^  he  came  in  contact  with  men  of  the  high- 
est order  of  talents  and  merit;  and  among  those  wbo  formed  the  pride  and 
strength  of  the  bar  in  Kentucky  between  the  years  1800  and  1825,  he  held  an 
equal  rank  with  the  foremost.  Those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  struggles  at 
the  bar  in  interesting  and  important  causes,  between  Major  Barry  and  auch  men 
as  Mr.  Clay,  Judge  Bledsoe,  and  many  others  of  similar  grade,  all  unite  in  ex- 
pression of  admiration  for  the  man  and  the  orator. 

In  Kentucky,  the  legal  profession  has  always  furnished  a  large  proportion  of 
its  legislators.  The  ardent  patriotism,  the  high  order  of  talents  which  distin- 
guished him,  as  well  as  his  benevolence  of  disposition,  early  pointed  him  out  aa 
a  popular  favorite.  The  fiery  eloc^uence  with  which  he  stirred  the  minds  of  the 
Multitude,  cave  him  a  controlling  influence  with  the  people,  which  was  increased 
and  secured  b^  his  many  private  virtues.  He  was  accordingly  early  called  to 
occupy  places  in  the  leffislature  of  the  Stalte,  by  larjgfe  majorities ;  and  at  length, 
in  1820,  he  waa  elected  lieutenant  governor.  Daring  his  legislative  career,  he 
was  the  aealoos  advocate  of  every  public  measure  calculated  to  benefit  the  peo- 
ple. His  report  upon  the  subject  of  public  education,  is  still  referred  to  by  the 
statesmen  of  Kentucky,  as  their  ^uide  on  that  all  important  subject  While 
holding  the  latter  office,  the  division  of  parties,  called  old  and  new  court,  took 
place  in  Kentucky,  which  was  accompanied  by  more  violence  than  any  which 
ever  agfitated  the  State.  It  divided  the  bar  and  the  beuch,  as  well  as  the  people ; 
and  those  who,  from  this  era,  look  back  upon  its  struggles,  may  well  doubt  the 
eorrectness  of  a  triumph  over  constitutioual  principles  which  were  sustained  by 
a  Barry,  a  Rowan,  a  Bledsoe,  and  a  Haggin. 

When  the  series  of  outrages  which  England  offered  to  ^is  eountry,  previous  to 
1813,  were  rousing  the  public  indignation.  Major  Barry  warmly  advocated  the 
eause  of  his  country,  ana  by  his  ready  eloquence,  greatly  aided  in  bringing  the 

Sublic  mind  to  the  issue  which  national  honor  and  national  salbty  alike  deman- 
ed.  After  the  declaration  of  war,  he  advocated  its  vigorous  prosecution.  When 
Governor  Shelby  led  his  countrymen  in  1813,  to  take  vengeance  on  England  and 
her  savage  allies  for  the  massacre  of  the  river  Raisin  and  lort  Meigs,  Major  Barry 
held  the  responsible  station  of  one  of  his  aids*  In  that  post  he  served  during 
the  severe  and  glorious  campaigti  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  the  British 
army,  the  death  of  Tecumseh,  and  the  conquest  of  a  large  portion  of  Upper 
Canada.  His  courage  and  conduct  in  that  campaign,  secured  to  him  the  appro- 
bation of  his  veteran  commander,  and  the  affection  of  his  comrades. 

In  the  change  of  parties  which  Mr.  Clay's  adherence  to  Mr.  Adams  in  1825, 
produced  in  Kentucky,  Major  Barry  adhered  to  the  democratic  party,  in  whose 
ranks  he  remained  without  deviation  until  his  death.  He  became,  in  fact,  its 
head  and  leader  in  Kentucky,  and  contended,  with  his  characteristic  ^al  and 
ability,  for  its  principles  and  measures.  Being  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  go- 
vernor in  1828,  he  canvassed  the  State,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  custom  of  Ken- 
tucky, he  addressed  numerous  public  meetings  of  the  citizens.  Although  he 
failed  in  his  election,  being  defeated  by  a  majority  of  less  than  seven  hundred 
rotes,  he  acquired  additional  reputation  by  the  contest,  and  aided  greatly  in  pro- 
ducing the  triumph  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  presidential  election  which  fol- 
lowed, when  the  vote  of  Kentucky  was  given  to  General  Jackson,  against  Mr, 
Adams,  by  nearly  eight  thousand  majority.  The  bitter  feelings  which  were  crea- 
ted by  the  old  and  new  court  contest,  which  prevented  many  democrats  from 
supporting  him,  alone  prevented  his  election  to  the  office  of  governor. 

Upon  General  Jackson^s  accession  to  the  executive  office,  he  called  Major  Barry 
to  the  office  of  postmaster  general,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  unable,  from 
physical  debility,  to  discharge  its  onerous  duties.  In  the  hope  to  retrieve  his 
kealth,  and  to  place  him  in  a  situation  where  his  high  ^nalities  might  be  made 
eminently  honorable  to  himself,  as  well  as  useful  to  his  country,  Uie  president 
appointed  him  to  the  office  of  ambassador  to  Spain.  But  the  decrees  of  a  higher 
power  had  gone  forth,  and  the  amiable,  the  generous  and  ths  exalted  Barry  was 
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destined  to  close  in  a  foreign  land,  a  life  which  had  been  honorably  devoted  to 
the  service  of  his  country. 

Major  Barry  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Overton,  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Overton,  of  Fayette  county.  Of  their  children,  only  one,  Mrs. 
Taylor,  wife  of  James  Taylor,  Esc^.  of  Newport,  Kentucky,  survives.  His  second 
wife  was  Miss  Mason,  of  Virgima,  sister  of  General  John  T.  Mason.  Of  that 
marriage,  one  son  only  survives. 

A  portion  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  Lexington  have  erected  a  plain,  unpretending 
monument  to  his  memory,  which,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  county  court,  was 
placed  in  the  public  square.  But  a  more  interesting  monument  of  his  virtues 
will  be  found  in  the  heart  of  every  one  who  knew  him  as  he  was,  and  could  judge 
him  without  the  bias  of  party  prejudice. 

JoscpH  Cabcll  Brcckinridoc  was  the  second  child  and  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  John  Breckinridge,  and  was  bom  in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  the  24th 
day  of  July,  1788.  Some  account  has  been  given  of  his  paternal  ancestors  in  the 
notice  of  his  father.  His  mother,  Mary  Hopkins  Cabell,  was  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  Joseph  Cabell,  of  Buckingham  county,  Virginia,  whose  name  he  bore; 
and  of  Mary  Hopkins,  the  daughter  of  Arthur  Hopkins,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who 
emigrated  to  Virginia  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  a 
very  numerous  family  of  his  own  and  other  names,  scattered  over  the  middle  and 
southern  states.  William  Cabell,  the  great  gprand  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  was  an  Englishman  by  birUi,  but  emigrated  to  Virginia  at  an  early  period, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution,  his  four  sons,  who  were  all 
bom  in  America,  embarked  with  great  ardor  in  that  struggle,  and  were  all  colonels 
in  the  Virginia  militia.  William  Cabell  and  several  of  his  sons,  amongst  them 
Joseph,  were  by  profession  physicians.  The  family  was  originally  Italian,  and 
the  nimie  Capellari,  changed  in  France  to  Capel,  and  became  in  English,  Cabell. 
This  modification  of  names  in  the  various  languages  of  Europe,  is  extremely  com- 
mon in  families  of  ancient  origin.  There  is  a  tradition  in  this  family  that  they 
are  remotely  descended  from  a  Catawba  Indian  chief,  whose  name  was  Davis, 
from  whom  various  other  families  (Floyd,  Burke,  Venable,  Williams,  Morgan, 
&e.)  are  also  descended ;  and  in  this  branch  of  the  Breckinridge  family,  the  evi- 
dences of  its  truth  have  been  carefully  collected. 

In  1793,  when  Joseph  was  in  his  fifth  year,  his  parents  removed  to  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  The  country  was  newly  settled,  and  the  facilities  even  for  elementary 
instruction^  by  no  means  ample.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  to  a  gram- 
mar school  in  his  native  state,  and  afler  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  entered  one 
of  the  lower  classes  in  the  college  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  graduated 
with  distinguished  honor  in  1810.  While  a  student  there,  he  formed  an  attach- 
ment for,  and  soon  a/terwards  married  Miss  Mary  Clay  Smith,  daughter  of  Dr. 
8amuel  Stanhope  Smith,  president  of  the  college,  and  grand  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Witherspoon,  a  former  president,  and  a  whig  statesman  of  the  revolution. 

The  premature  and  lamented  death  of  his  father  in  1806,  had,  for  a  time,  inter- 
rapted  his  studies,  and  called  him  to  Kentucky,  to  beconie,  in  his  boyhood,  the 
head  of  a  large  family,  and  to  prepare  for  the  chief  labor  in  managing  an  extensive 
and  complicated  estate.  The  responsibilities  of  this  new  position,  gave  him  even 
at  this  early  period,  a  certain  pradence  and  grave  maturity  of  character  which 
accompanied  him  through  life ;  and  the  duties  it  involved,  were  faithfully  and 
ably  performed. 

Upon  his  return  to  Kentucky,  Mr.  Breckinridge  devoted  himself  (o  the  various 
duties  thrown  upon  him  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
But  before  he  completed  his  profession,  the  troubles  on  the  nofth-wesJern  frontier 
called  forth  the  gallantry  and  patriotism  of  Kentucky,  and  among  many  other 
brave  men,  he  volunteered  his  services  to  his  country,  and  served  one  campaign 
as  aid-de-camp  to  General  l^amuel  Hopkins.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Lexington. 

He  had  been  but  a  short  time  before  the  public,  when  he  began  to  attract,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  its  notice  and  regard.  His  engaging  manners  and  exalted 
character,  irresistibly  drew  to  him  the  respect  and  affecUon  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  was  a  stranger  to  deceit  in  every  form ;  no  one  ever  suspected  him  of  dupli- 
city ;  he  was  open,  frank,  and  true ;  generous  and  confiding,  perhaps  tp  a  fault ; 
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md  possessed  the  unbounded  confidence  of  all  wko  knew  hin.  Snob  qualities 
naturally  fitted  him  for  public  life ;  and»  accordingly,  at  a  very  earl^  age,  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  from  Fayette  county,  by  the  largest  majonty  ever  giTen 
there.  His  legislatiTe  career  was  higlily  honorable  to  himself  and  useful  to  the 
State.  The  urbanity  of  his  manners,  united  to  his  yigorous  talents,  and  higk, 
steady  character,  ffave  him  uncommon  power  and  influence.  He  filled  the  duir 
of  speaker  of  the  house,  with  an  impartiality  and  dignity  that  commanded  the 
approbation  of  all  parties. 

Though  as  far  as  possible  remoyed  from  the  brawling  partisan,  and  without  one 
quality  of  the  demagogue  in  his  character,  Mr.  Breckinridge  alwavs  took  a  deep 
interest  in  public  afitairs,  and  his  hereditary  principles  were  those  of  the  r^ublican 
party  of  *98,  which  brought  Mr.  Jefierson  into  power.  The  national  theatre,  in  his 
day,  presented  comparatively  a  quiet  scene ;  for  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life 
was  passed  in  what  was  called  the  '*  era  of  good  feeling*'-<-during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Monroe— that  interyal  of  peace  between  the  yiolent  party  contests 
of  our  earlier  and  later  history.  In  the  politics  of  his  own  State,  it  was  the  ran 
good  fortune  of  Mr.  Breckinridge  to  command  the  confidence  of  both  parties; 
and  when  Gen.  Adair  was  elected  governor  of  Kentucky,  the  voice  of  the  public, 
and  of  the  governor  himself,  designated  him  for  the  office  of  secretary  ot  state. 
He  accept^  the  appointment,  and  removed  to  Frankfort  with  his  fainily  in  the 
spring  ot  1831,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  attendii^  to  his  lucrative  practice 
and  the  duties  of  his  office,  until  the  fall  of  1823,  when  he  was  seised  with  a 
malignant  fever  then  raging  in  the  town,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physiciaost 
and  of  which  he  died  on  the  Ist  of  September. 

Thus  was  lost  to  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  country,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-five  years,  Joseph  Cabell  Breckinridge — a  man  who,  from  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  theatre  of  affairs,  had  been  steadily  growing  in  the  affection  and 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen— whose  life  had  given  a  sure  guarantee  c^  true 
greatness— and  whose  noble  character  and  genuine  talents  promised,  in  any 
sphere,  to  reflect  honor  on  his  state.  At  the  bar,  his  eloquence,  which  was  of  a 
high  and  persuasive  order,  united  to  his  extensive  professional  attainments,  placed 
htm  in  the  front  rank.  The  few  compositions  and  published  speeches  which  the 
pressure  of  his  other  avocations  allowed  him  to  throw  off,  show  remarkable  pu^ 
rity  and  force  of  style.  Perhaps,  in  his  day,  he  had  no  superior  as  a  writer  in 
the  west.  His  mind  was  of  that  long  maturing  kind,  which  is  late  in  attaining 
the  utmost  force  and  cultivation  to  which  it  is  susceptible ;  and  at  his  death,  his 
powers  were  expanding  into  greater  strength,  and  he  seemed  but  upon  the  thresh- 
hold  of  his  fame.  In  social  intercourse,  his  influence  on  those  around  him  was 
remarkable.  There  was  a  certain  individuality  about  him,  not  to  be  forgotten, 
even  by  a  casual  observer-— which  arose,  in  part,  from  his  extraordinary  personal 
advantages,  but  chiefly  from  a  lof^y  tone  of  character,  which  impressed  itself  on 
all  his  conduct  At  his  death,  his  position  was  fixed ;  no  dispute  arose  concern- 
ing it ;  the  public  sentiment  was  settled  and  unanimous.  And  when  his  coun- 
trymen were  called  to  mourn  his  loss,  all  joined  their  according  testimony  to  the 
perfect  nobilitv  of  his  nature,  and  the  steadfast  uprightness  of  his  life. 

In  person,  Mr.  Breckinridge  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  heiffht,  with  a 
form  of  remarkable  symmetry.  His  complexion  was  fair,  his  eyes  and  hair  dark. 
His  whole  appearance  was  strikingly  graceful  and  manly,  and  he  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  of  his  day. 

For  a  number  of  years  before  his  death,  he  was  a  professor  of  religion,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  ruling  elders  of  the  second  Presbyterian  church  in  Lex- 
ington. He  carried  his  religious  character  wherever  he  went,  and  died  as  he  had 
lived,  a  christian  gentleman.  His  life  is  worthy  of  stud]|^,  and  his  example  of 
imitation.  He  left  a  numerous  family,  of  whom  his  widow,  an  only  son,  and 
several  daughters,  still  survive. 

Hbnrt  Clay,  the  son  of  a  Baptist  clergyman  of  respectable  standing,  was 
bom  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1777.  His  father  died 
when  young  Henry  had  attained  his  fifth  year,  and  the  care  of  superintending  his 
education  devolved  on  his  widowed  mother.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  lady  of 
sterling  worth,  sinffular  intelligence,  and  masculine  viger  of  intellect.  Tliougfa 
lefi  in  yer^  reduced  circumstances,  slie  was  enabled,  by  prudence,  economy,  and 
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_j,  to  raise  her  large  family  in  comfort,  and  to  place  her  sodb  in  the  way^to 
•Mume  stfttioDS  of  respectability  and  honor  in  society.  Mr.  Clay  has  never 
cMsed  to  cherish  a  tender  and  profound  affection  and  reverence  for  the  memory 
of  this  ibnd  mother,  and  has  frequently  expressed  his  sense  of  ih%  inestimahle 
advantage  derived  from  this  early  maternal  training. 

The  iK^yhood  of  Henry  Clay  was  furnished  with  few  of  those  facilities  for  ob» 
tHning  a  literary  education,  which  are  now  accessible  to  almost  alL  His  mind 
was  left  to  develop  its  powers  and  attain  its  growth  through  the  force  of  its  own 
insate  energies,  with  but  little  aid  from  books  or  competent  histractors.  Those 
rich  treasures  of  intellectual  wealth,  which  are  to  be  found  in  well  selected  libra- 
ries and  properly  organised  schools,  were  to  him  a  sealed  fountain.  The  extent 
of  hia  boyish  attainments  in  literature,  consisted  of  the  common  elements  taught 
IB  a  country  school  of  the  most  humble  pretensions.  Even  these  slender  advan- 
tases  were  but  sparingly  enjoyed,  and  the  future  orator  and  statesman  was  com- 
pcMled,  by  the  straiteMU  circumstances  of  his  family,  to  devote  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  to  manual  labor  in  the  field.  The  subsequent  brilliant 
achievements  of  that  master  mind,  derive  increased  lustre  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  obstacles  thus  early  interposed  to  its  proffress,  and  no  more  honorable  tes- 
tiniony  can  be  offered  to  the  ardour,  energy,  and  invincibility  of  that  towering  in- 
tolleet  and  imperial  spirit,  than  the  severe  trials  which  at  this  period  it  encoun- 
tered, and  ever  which  it  triumphed.  It  is  probable  that  this  early  familiarity 
with  the  sternest  realities  of  lite,  contributed  to  give  to  his  mind  that  strong 
praetical  bias,  which  has  subsequently  distinguished  his  career  as  a  statesman : 
while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  demands  thus  continually  made  upon  his 
enorgiee,  tended  to  a  quick  development  of  that  unyielding  strength  of  character 
which  bears  down  all  opposition,  and  stamps  him  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
spirits  of  the  age. 

At  the  affe  of  fourteen,  he  was  placed  in  a  small  drug  store  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,  Virginia.  He  continued  in  this  situation  but  a  few  months,  and  in 
1792  entered  the  ofBee  of  the  derk  of  the  high  court  of  chancery.  While  in  this 
office  he  attracted  the  attention  of  chancellor  Wvthe,  who,  being  very  favorably 
inpreased  by  his  amiable  deportment,  uniform  nabits  of  industry,  and  striking 
displays  of  intelligence,  honored  him  with  his  friendship,  and  employed  him  as 
an  anumttensia.  It  was  probably  through  the  advice  of  chancellor  Wythe  that  he 
first  conceived  the  design  of  studying  law,  and  he  has  himsdf  borne  testimony 
to  the  frKst,  that  his  intercourse  with  that  great  and  food  man  exercised  a  decided 
and  very  salutary  influence  in  the  development  of  his  mental  powers,  and  the  for- 
mation of  his  character. 

In  the  year  1796,  he  went  to  reside  with  Robert  Brooke,  EsqM  attorney  gei»- 
eral  of  Virginia.  While  in  the  family  of  this  gentleman,  his  opportunities  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  profession  to  which  he  had  determined  to  devote 
his  life,  were  greatly  improved,  and  he  appears  to  have  cultivated  them  with  ex- 
MDplary  assiduity.  The  year  1797  seems  to  have  been  devoted  by  Mr.  Clay 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  his  profession.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  was 
the  first  year  in  which  his  neoessities  permitted  him  to  pursue  an  uninterrupted 
system  of  study,  and  so  eageriy  did  he  avail  hiinself  of  the  privilege,  and  such 
was  the  ardor  and  vivacity  of  his  mind,  that  near  the  close  of  the  year  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Virffinia  court  of  appeals  a  license  to  practice.  Of  coarse  the 
aoquisitioiis  made  m  the  science  of  law,  in  the  course  of  these  irregular  and 
broken  efforts  to  master  that  intricate  and  complex  system,  were  somewliat  desul- 
tory and  crude,  and  it  is  not  the  least  striking  evidence  of  the  wonderful  resour* 
ees  of  Mr.  Clay*s  genius,  that  he  was  enabled,  notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
taf^es,  to  assume  so  early  in  life  a  high  rank  in  his  profession,  at  a  bar  distin- 
guished for  the  number,  ability  and  profound  erudition  of  its  members. 

Upon  ohtaintog  his  license,  Mr.  Clay,  then  in  the  twenty-firat  year  of  his  affe, 
came  to  Lexington,  Kentucky.  He  did  not,  however,  immediately  enter  upon  Uie 
duties  of  his  profession,  bat  spent  several  months  in  reviewing  his  lepral  studies, 
and  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  people.  His  appearance  at  this  period  is 
representecT  to  have  been  that  of  a  man  in  feeble  health.  Delicate  in  his  person, 
slow  and  lengnid  in  all  his  movements,  his  whole  air  and  bearing  was  pervaded 
by  a  lassitude,  which  gave  no  promise  of  that  untiring  energy,  which  has  since 
so  singularly  marked  his  extraordinary  history. 
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When  Mr.  Clay  entered  upon  the  dnties  of  his  professioo,  the  Lexington 
har  was  noted  for  talent,  numbering  among  its  members  some  of  the 
first  lawyers  that  hare  ever  adorned  the  legal  profession  in  America.  He  oom^ 
menced  the  practice  under  circumstances  somewhat  discouraging,  and  as  ap- 
pears from  his  own  statement,  with  rery  moderate  expectations.  His  earliest 
efforts,  however,  were  attended  with  complete  success ;  his  reputation  spread  ra- 
pidly, and,  to  use  his  own  language,  he  **  immediately  rushed  into  a  lucrative 
practice.'*  This  unusual  spectacle,  so  rare  in  the  legal  profession,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed mainly  to  Mr.  Clay's  skill  as  an  advocate.  Gifted  by  nature  with  orato- 
rial  genius  of  a  high  order,  his  very  youth  increased  the  spell  of  that  potent 
fascination  which  his  splendid  elocution  and  passionate  eloquence  threw  over  the 
public  mind,  and  led  the  imagination  a  willing  captive  to  its  power.  It  was  in 
the  conduct  of  criminal  causes,  especially,  that  he  achieved  his  greatest  triumphs. 
The  latitude  customary  and  allowable  to  an  advocate  in  the  defence  of  his  client, 
the  surpassing  interest  of  the  questions  at  issue,  presented  an  occasion  and  a  field 
which  never  foiled  to  elicit  a  blaze  of  genius,  before  which  the  public  stood  daz- 
zled and  astonished. 

A  large  portion  of  the  litigation  at  that  day,  in  Kentucky,  grew  out  of  the  un- 
settled tenure  by  which  most  of  the  lands  in  the  country  were  held.  The  contests 
arising  out  of  those  conflicting  claims,  had  built  up  a  system  of  land  law  remark- 
able for  its  intricacy  and  complexity,  and  having  no  parallel  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  law  «f  real  property.  Adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  and  hav- 
ing its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  the  times,  it  was  still  remarkable  for  its  logical 
consistency  and  sound  principle.  Kentucky,  at  that  day,  could  boast  some  of 
the  most  profound,  acute  and  subtle  lawyers  in  the  worid.  And  it  is  no  slight 
tribute  to  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  Mr.  Olay,  to  say  that,  among  those 
strong  and  deeply  learned  men,  he  stood  among  the  K)remost. 

When  Mr.  Clay  first  arrived  in  Kentucky,  the  contest  between  the  old  federal 
and  democratic  parties  was  violent  and  bitter.  Any  one  Acquainted  with  the  ar- 
dent, frank,  open  and  somewhat  boisterous  and  extravagant  character  of  the  Ken- 
tuckians  at  that  period,  will  not  require  to  be  told  that  neutrality  in  politics,  even 
had  Mr.  Clay  been  disposed  to  pursue  that  equivocal  line  of  condeot,  was  for 
him  utterly  out  of  the  question,  and  would  not  have  been  tolerated  for  a  moment. 
He,  accordingly  united  himself  with  the  Jeffersonian  or  democratic  party,  with 
whose  principles  his  own  sentiments  entirely  barmonixed.  He  was  prominent 
at  a  very  early  day  among  those  who  denounced  the  most  obnoxious  measares  of 
the  Adams  administration,  and  was  especially  conspicuous  for  the  energy,  elo- 
quence and  efficiency  with  which  he  opposed  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 

In  1803  he  was  elected  to  represent  tne  county  of  Fayette  in  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  state  legislature.  He  was  re-elected  to  that  body  at  every  ses- 
sion, until  1806.  The  impression  made  upon  his  associates  must  have  been  of 
the  most  favorable  character,  since,  in  the  latter  year,  he  was  elected  to  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term  of  General  Adair.  He  was 
elected  for  one  session  only. 

During  this  session,  Mr.  Clay,  as  a  member  of  the  senate,  had  ooeasion  to  invest 
tigate  the  extent  of  the  power  of  congress' to  promote  internal  improvements,  and 
the  result  of  his  examination  was  a  lull  conviction  that  the  subject  was  clearly 
within  the  competency  of  the  general  government.  These  views  he  has  never 
changed ;  and  profoundly  impressed  with  the  policy  of  promoting  such  works,  he 
at  the  same  session  gave  his  cordial  support  to  several  measures  of  that  character. 
When  it  is  remembered  how  long  and  earnestly  Mr.  Clay  has  labored  to  engraft 
this  upon  the  settled  policy  of  the  government,  and  that  it  was  almost  the  first 
subject  upon  which  he  was  called  to  act  when  he  entered  the  senate,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  produce  a  similar  example  of  consistency  and  firm  persistence  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  cherished  object,  and  presents  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  zigzag  track 
of  some  other  American  statesmen  of  great  eminence.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  to  the  man  who  could  thus  steadily  persevere,  against  an  over- 
whelming tide  of  opposition,  through  all  changes  of  party,  and  all  vicissitudes  of 
personal  fortune,  in  the  advocacy  of  a  principle,  fre(|uently  obnoxious,  th«re  must 
have  been  something  in  the  aspect  of  truth  herself,  independent  of  all  extraneous 
eonsiderations,  irresistibly  lovely  and  attractive. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr.  Clay  returned  to  Kentucky  and  resumed  the 
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practice  of  his  profession.  At  the  ensuing  election  in  August,  he  was  retamed 
^  the  representative  from  Pajette  to  the  legrislatnre.  When  the  legislature 
assembled,  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house.    In  this  station  he  was  distin- 

Siished  for  the  zeal,  energy  and  decision  with  which  he  discharged  its  duties. 
6  continued  a  member  of  the  legislature  until  1809,  when  he  tendered  his  resig- 
nation, and  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  for  two  years,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Thruston.  During  his  contin- 
uance in  the  legislature  he  had  produced  the  deepest  impression  of  his  abilities, 
and  won  the  warm  regard  and  full  confidence  of  his  aseiociates.  How  completely 
he  had  established  himself  in  the  favorable  opinion  of  that  body,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  to  the  office  before  named,  by  a  rote  m  two-thirds. 
He  retired,  accompanied  by  expressions  of  ardent  admiration  for  his  talents;  high 
esteem  for  his  services,  and  sincere  regret  for  his  loss. 

The  principal  matters  which  came  before  the  senate  during  Mr.  Clay's  second 
term  of  service,  related  to  the  policy  of  encouraging  domestic  manufactures;  ^e 
law  to  reduce  into  possession,  and  establish  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
over  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  Perdido  rivers,  comprehending  the 
present  states  of  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Florida ;  and  the  question  of  a  re- 
charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  In  the  discussions  which  arose  on  each 
of  these  questions,  Mr.  Clay  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  fully  sustaining  the  high 
reputation  for  ability  with  which  he  entered  the  senate. 

His  speech  in  favor  of  giving  the  preference  to  articles  of  American  growth  and 
manofacture,  in  providing  supplies  for  the  army  and  navy,  wus  remarkable,  as 
being  the  first  occasion  in  which  he  developed  to  the  national  legislature,  those 
peculiar  views  in  reference  to  the  policy  of  building  up  a  system  of  home  industry, 
which  he  had  at  an  earlier  day  sought  to  impress  on  the  legislation  of  Kentucky. 
Up  to  this  period,  this  subject,  which  has  since,  and  mainly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Mr.  Clay,  become  so  prominent  and  exciting  a  question  in  American 
politics,  had  attracted  little  or  no  attention,  and  when  the  principle  of  protection 
and  encouragement  was  at  this  session  brought  forward  for  the  first  time,  and 
attempted  to  be  embodied  in  legislative  enactments,  the  resistance  it  encountered 
was  violent,  bitter,  and  determined.  Mr.  Clay's  speech  in  favor  of  the  proposition, 
was  the  first  he  delivered  upon  re-entering^he  senate,  and  is  remarkable  as  having 
distinctly  shadowed  forth  the  outlines  of  that  magnificent  system  of  ^'protection,** 
of  which  he  has  been  styled  the  **  father,"  and  which  has  since  become  a  cher- 
ished object  of  American  poHcv  with  our  soundest  statesmen.  To  the  admirers 
of  Henry  Clay  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  the  majority  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples of  interna]  polity^  which  his  subsequent  life  has  been  devoted  to  build  up 
and  defend,  are  clearly  announced  and  distinctly  to  be  traced  in  the  first  acts  of 
his  public  career ;  thus  presenting  in  his  history  as  a  politician,  a  consistency  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  as  rare  as  it  is  honorable  to  his  character  as  a  man,  and  his 
foresight  as  a  statesman. 

His  speech  deHvered  at  the  same  session,  on  the  **  Une  of  the  Rio  Perdido^'*^  in 
which  he  undertook  to  investigate  and  trace  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the 
territory  which  comprises  the  present  states  of  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Florida, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  legislative  logic,  distinguished  for  the  clearness  of  its  state- 
ments, and  the  cogent  closeness  of  its  reasoning. 

At  the  session  of  1810*1 1,  the  question  of  a  re-charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  was  brought  before  the  senate,  and  became  the  subject  of  a  debate,  noted 
in  our  congressional  history,  for  its  intemperate  violence  and  splendid  displays  of 
eloquence.  On  this  occasion  Mr;  Clay  was  found  opposed  to  the  re-charter  of  the 
bank,  and  maintained  his  views  in  a  speech  of  great  ingenuity  and  power.  He 
afterwards,  in  1816,  saw  reason  to  chang^e  his  opinions,  and  since  then  has  been 
firm  in  the  support  he  has  given  to  that  insUtuUon.  The  explanation  of  this  in- 
consistency is  to  be  sought  in  the  peculiar  views  held  by  American  statesmen  at 
that  day,  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  constitution.  The  ^rrand  subject 
of  difference  in  prineiple  between  the  old  federal  and  democratic  parties,  related  to 
the  interpretation  of  that  instrument.  The  federalists  were  the  advocates  of  a 
free  construction,  granting  to  the  general  government  the  utmost  latitude  in  the 
exercise  of  its  powers.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  heat  of  party  controversy  they 
carried  their  principles  to  an  extreme,  perhaps  a  dangerous  length.  The  de- 
mocrats, on  the  other  hand,  were  strict  constructionists ;   opposed  to  deriving 
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powert  to  tongten  by  impliemtioiit  and  eonftnini^  the  goienanan  to  the  exer* 
oise  of  such  as  were  expressly  and  in  terms  granted  in  the  constttntion.  In 
looking  back  now  with  the  oalm  eye  of  the  historian  to  those  troubled  times,  it 
is  probable  that  both  of  the  great  parties  of  the  day  poshed  their  principles  to  an 
impolitic  length,  and  that  greater  moderation  woald  have  approximated  each  nearer 
to  the  troth.  The  question  of  a  le-charter  of  the  bank  or  the  United  States,  was 
^e  one  of  all  others  calculated  to  develop  the  pecnliar  views,  and  array  the 
ancient  prcjadiees  of  those  powerful  parties  in  deadly  opposition.  The  power  to 
incorporato  a  bank  was  one  which  could  be  obtained  by  implication  only,  and  the 
argrnments  adduced  in  its  ikvor  assailed  the  constitutional  systom  of  the  democrats 
in  its  most  sacred  principles.  Mr.  Clay  was  a  Jeffersonian  democrat,  and  had 
been  educated  in  all  the  peculiar  views  of  that  school.  He  had  entered  public 
life  at  a  period  when  the  contest  between  the  parties  was  most  furious  and  deter- 
mined ;  and  he  had,  with  the  ardour  and  energy  of  his  nature,  espoused  roost  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  party  with  which  he  acted ;  consequently,  when  the  question 
of  re-chartoring  the  bank  came  op,  he  was  found  among  the  ablest  and  most  deter- 
mined opponento  of  that  measure.  His  speech,  delivered  on  the  occasion,  is 
remarkable  for  the  force  with  which  it  arrays  the  objections  to  the  bank,  and  may 
be  consulted  by  any  one  desirous  of  obtaining  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  his  party  at  that  day  in  reference  to  the  powers  vested  in  congress  by  the  con- 
stitution. In  1816,  time,  and  the  intervening  experience  of  the  war,  had,  with 
ite  usual  meliorating  effect,  modified  the  opinions  of  men  on  this  as  on  other  sob- 
iecte.  Mr.  Clay  bSsame  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  bank  to  regulate  the 
mnancial  aflfairs  of  the  government  and  country,  and  with  the  manly  frankness 
characteristic  of  his  nature,  yielded  to  that  institution  his  friendshio  and  support. 

When,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  for  which  he  ban  been  elected, 
Mr.  Clay  retired  rrom  the  senate,  he  left  behind  him  a  character  for  general 
ability  and  sound  stotesmanship,  which  few  men  of  the  same  age  have  ever  at- 
tained. 

In  1811,  the  same  year  in  which  he  retired  from  the  senate,  he  was  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  Payette  district  to  represent  them  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Stetes.  In  1813  he  was  re-elected,  and  continued  a  member 
of  the  house  until  he  was  sent  to  Europe  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  Durinjr  the  whole  of  this  period,  he 
filled  the  speaker's  chair  in  the  house,  having  received  the  high  and  unusual  com- 
pliment of  being  chosen  to  that  responsible  station  the  first  day  on  which  he  ap- 
peared in  his  seat  in  congress. 

Mr.  Clay,  consequently,  presided  over  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  congresses, 
and  participated  larsely  in  those  measures  adapted  to  vindicate  the  honor  and 
assert  the  rights  of  me  country,  against  the  usurpations  and  aggressions  of  Great 
Britain.  He  gave  a  warm  and  hearty  co-operaUon  in  all  those  efforte  that  were 
made  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  contributed  as  much,  if  not 
more,  by  his  sleepless  energy  and  unrivalled  eloquence,  to  infuse  a  proper  spirit 
into  the  deliberations  of  congress,  than  any  other  man.  His  speeches  on  the 
subject  of  our  difficulties  with  Great  Britein,  exhibit  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
specimens  of  parliamentary  eloouence  extant,  and  their  effect  at  the  time,  in 
arousing  the  country  to  a  sense  ot  ito  wrongs,  and  a  determination  to  redress  them, 
is  said  to  have  been  unequalled.  As  strange  as  it  may  sound  in  the  ears  of  the 
present  generation,  there  was  a  large  and  respectable  party,  at  that  period,  both 
in  and  out  of  congress,  which  was  averse  to  war  with  Great  Britein,  and  dis- 
posed to  submit  to  almost  any  outrage  rather  than  distract  her  efforte  to  put  down 
the  power  of  Napoleon,  then  in  the  midst  of  his  extraordinary  career.  It  was  in 
opposition  to  what  he  considered  the  parricidal  efforte  of  these  men,  that  the 
transcendent  genius  of  the  Kentucky  stetesman  displayed  ite  most  brilliant,  pow- 
erful, and  commanding  attributes.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  war  party  in 
congress— the  master  spirit  around  whom  all  the  boldness  and  chivalry  of  the 
nation  rallied  in  that  dark  hour,  when  the  gloom  of  despondency  hung  heavy  on 
every  brow,  and  the  generous  pride  of  a  free  people  drooped  under  the  withering 
sense  of  the  unavenged  insult  that  had  been  offered  to  the  national  honor.  In 
1814,  he  resigned  his  place  in  congress,  to  accept  an  appointment  as  commissioner 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Ghent.    At  this  period,  the  control  which  he  had 
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acquired  in  congress  was  anlimited.  In  the  honse,  it  was  probably  equal  to  that 
he  had  obtained  a  few  years  before  in  the  Kentaeky  legislature. 

In  1814,  having  been  appointed  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  John  Q.  Adams, 
James  A.  Bayard,  Albert  Gallatin,  and  Jonathan  Russell,  a  commissioner  to  meet 
commissioners  appointed  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  he  proceeded  to  Europe. 
On  the  sixth  of  August,  the  pleninotentiariee  of  both  nations  met  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Ghent,  prepared  to  proceea  to  business.  The  plan  of  this  sketch  does  not 
require,  nor  would  it  admit  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  negotiations,  extending 
through  several  months,  which  finally  resulted  in  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
two  nations.  These  are  to  be  found  related  at  large,  in  the  public  histories  of  the 
time,  and  to  them  we  refer  the  reader  for  a  full  knowledge  of  those  transactions. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that,  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  Mr,  Clay  mingled 
controllingly  in  the  deliberations  of  his  dlstingnisbed  colleagues,  and  exercised  a 
▼ery  commanding  influence  over  the  course  of  the  negotiation.  There  ip,  indeed, 
reason  to  believe,  that,  but  for  his  firmness  and  tact,  the  right  to  the  exclusive  nsT- 
igation  of  the  Mississippi  river  would  have  been  sunendered  for  a  very  inconsid^ 
erable  equivalent.  His  colleagues  in  the  negotiation  have  alwavs  borne  the  most 
honorable  testimony  to  the  ability  and  comprehensive  knowledge  displayed  by 
Mr.  Clay  in  those  memorable  transactions,  and  he  returned  to  tM  United  States 
with  a  reputation  materially  enhanced. 

When  the  commissioners  had  closed  their  diplomatic  labors,  Mr.  Clay  visited 
Paris,  and  subsequently  London,  forming  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters  on  the  eontinent  and  in  England.  In  1816,  he  left  the 
shores  of  Europe,  and  retorned  to  America,  which  continent  he  has  not  since  left, 
except  on  one  occasion,  when  he  made  a  brief  visit  to  the  island  of  Cuba  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health. 

He  found  upon  his  arrival  in  Kentucky,  that,  during  his  absence,  he  had  beoi 
nominated  by  his  friends  and  elected  to  congress ;  out,  as  there  arose  doubts 
respecting  the  legality  of  his  election,  he  resijrned,  and  the  canvass  was  opened 
anew.  This  resulted  as  the  previous  vote,  in  his  being  returned  by  an  overwtielm- 
ing  majority.  He  was  re-elected  in  succession  to  every  congfress  that  assem- 
ble, until  the  sessiop  of  1820-31,  when  he  retired  to  repair  the  inroads  made 
in  his  private  fortune  by  his  long  devotion  to  public  affairs.  During  this  period, 
be  was  thrice  elected  speaker  of  the  house,  and  presided  over  the  deliberations  of 
that  body  during  the  whole  period  which  intervened  between  1815  and  18dl. 

On  his  re-entrance  into  congress,  Mr.  Clay  was  called  to  defend  the  treaty,  in 
the  formation  of  which  he  had  participated  so  largely,  against  the  animadversions 
of  his  old  enemies,  the  Federalists.  That  treaty  was  made  the  subject  of  nn* 
bridled  criticism,  by  those  who  had  opposed  the  war,  and  with  the  magical 
astuteness  of  hatred,  they  discovered  objectionable  features  in  ererj  clause.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussions  which  thus  arose,  he  had  frequent  occasion  to  review 
the  origin,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  war,  which  task  he  performed  with 
masterly  ability,  exposing  the  inconsistency  and  malignity  of  his  adversaries  to 
deserved  odium.  He  met  them  at  every  point,  and  never  failed  to  make  their  ran- 
corous virulence  recoil  on  their  own  hraas  with  tremendous  effect. 

During  the  time  of  this,  Mr.  Clay's  second  incumbency  in  the  house  of  repre* 
sentatives,  many  qnestiens  were  presented  for  its  deliberation  of  surpassing  inter- 
est, and  closely  touching  the  pentnanent  welfare  of  the  republic.  The  finances  of 
the  country  were  found  to  be  in  a  condition  of  ruinous  embarrassment ;  the  nation 
was  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  the  little  money  left  in  the  country  was  being  con- 
tinually drained  away  to  pay  for  foreign  importations.  It  was  in  this  gloomy  con- 
juncture of  affairs  that  the  session  of  1815-16  opened,  and  congpress  was  called  to 
the  arduous  task  of  repairing  the  bieaebes  which  thus  yawned  in  the  public  pros- 
perity. In  all  those  measures  recommended  by  Mr.  Madison's  administration,  with 
a  view  to  tiie  aceomplisbment  of  this  end,  Mr.  Clay  heartily  co-operated.  Amonff 
other  thinffs^  he  gave  his  stfpport  to  a  ptopositian  to  reduce  the  direct  tax  of 
the  United  States.  He  advocated,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  incorporation 
of  a  United  States'  bank*  This  he  justified  on  the  ground  that  such  an  institution 
was  necessary  to  the  financial  department  of  the  aovemment,  and  to  maintain  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  eircnlating  medium.  At  the  same  session  a  law  was 
passed,  establishing  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  protection.  The  principle  of  pro- 
tection was  dislincSy  avowed  and  eleariy  developed.   To  this  measnre,  of  eowsSf 
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Mr.  City  gaTe  all  the  support  of  his  g^rest  talents  and  commanding  influence. 
On  this  occasion  John  C.  Calhonn  was  found  arrayed  on  the  side  of  protection, 
and  Daniel  Webster  in  the  opposition.    But 

**  Tempora  mutantur,  et  not  mutamur  cum  illU.** 

The  position  and  sentiments  of  these  gentlemen  are  now  entirely  rerersed.  Mr. 
Calhoun  has  become  Uie  great  nullifier,  and  Mr.  Webster  is  uni?ersally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  powerful  champions  of  protection. 

In  1820  the  subject  of  a  protectiye  tariff  again  came  before  Congress,  and  Mr. 
Clay  gave  an  ardent  support  to  a  bill  introduced  for  the  purpose  ofincreasing  the 
measure  of  protection.  Nor  did  he  relax  his  efforts  until  he  finally  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  system  for  which  he  had  been  so  long  stmgg^ling  fully  es- 
tablished. This  firmness  and  constancy  in  the  pursuit  of  a  fayorite  object  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  prominent  features  in  Mr.  Clay's  character,  and  hits  given  to 
his  career  as  a  politician  a  consistency  rarely  to  be  obserred  among  that  fickle  and 
ever  changing  tribe.  There  is  an  iron  tenacity  and  obduracy  of  purpose  evinced 
in  his  life,  which  knows  not  to  yield  to  opposition  or  obstacles,  however  formida- 
ble. With  a  foresight  rarely  equaled,  his  measures  were  founded  in  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  condition,  resources  and  wants  of  the  nation,  and  hence  he  has 
but  seldom  had  occasion  to  change  his  opinions  on  any  subject. 

In  March,  1818,  a  resolution  was  introduced  declaring  that  Congress  had 
power  to  construct  post-roads  and  canals,  and  also  to  appropriate  monej  for  that 
object.  This  resolution  encountered  a  most  formidable  array  of  opposition.  Mr. 
Madison,  previous  to  his  retirement  from  the  presidential  chair,  bad  vetoed  a  bill 
for  the  promotion  of  internal  improvements,  and  in  succeeding  him,  Mr.  Monroe 
manifested  a  disposition  to  **  follow  in  his  footsteps.^'  But  nothing  daunted  by 
the  overwhelming  opposition  against  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  the  discoura- 
ginjjr  fact  that  the  administrations  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe  were  all 
a^inst  the  policy,  Mr.  Clay  continued  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  adoption  of 
his  system,  from  a  profound  conviction  that  it  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
progress  of  the  country  in  all  those  elements  which  promote  the  ffeneral  good. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  ninety  to  seventy-five,  it  was  a  tri- 
umph, and  a  signal  one,  over  opposition  that  had  been  accumulating  during  two 
previous  administrations,  and  which,  in  the  existing  one,  was  directed  against 
him  with  all  the  violence  and  impetuosity  that  power,  patronage,  and  energy 
could  impart  to  it.  It  was  a  moment  of  proud  satisfaction  to  the  indefatigable 
statesman,  when  he  beheld  the  last  vestige  of  opposition  disappear  beneath  his 
feet  The  system  of  internal  improvements  has  been  since  erected '  so  much 
under  his  supervision  and  through  nis  direct  instrumentality,  as  to  give  him  the 
title  of  "its  father." 

The  recognition  of  the  South  American  republics  by  the  ffovemment  of  the 
United  States,  a  measure  which  was  almost  entirely  attributaole  to  the  indefati- 
gable exertions,  personal  influence  and  poweH\il  eloquence  of  Mr.  Clay,  while  it 
shed  lustre  on  the  Monroe  administration,  surrounded  the  brow  of  the  great 
statesman  with  a  halo  of  true  glory  which  grows  brighter  with  the  lapse  of 
time. 

At  the  session  of  1816-17  the  subject  of  the  Seminole  war  was  brought  before 
Congress,  and  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  found  it 
necessary  to  speak  with  some  severity  of  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson.  This 
was  the  origin  of  that  inveterate  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  old  general  towards 
thegreat  Kentuckian,  the  consequences  of  which  were  deeply  felt  in  after  years. 

The  only  remaining  measure  of  importance  with  which  Mr.  Clay's  name  is 
connected  in  the  history  of  those  times,  was  the  great  and  exciting  question 
which  arose  on  the  application  of  Missouri  for  admission  into  the  union.  Prob- 
ably at  no  period  of  our  history  has  the  horoscope  of  our  country's  destiny  looked 
so  dark  and  threatening.  The  union  was  convulsed  to  its  centre.  An  universal 
alarm  pervaded  all  sections  of  the  country  and  every  class  of  the  community.  A 
disruption  of  the  confederacy  seemed  inevitable— civil  war,  with  its  attendant 
horrors,  seemed  to  scowl  from  every  quarter,  and  the  snn  of  American  liberty  ap* 
peared  about  to  set  in  a  sea  of  blood.  At  this  conjuncture  every  eye  in  the  coun- 
try was  turned  to  Henry  Clay.  He  labored  night  and  day,  and  such  was  the  ex- 
citement of  his  mind,  that  he  has  been  heard  to  declare  that  if  the  settlement  of 
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Ifae  controTersy  had  been  suspended  three  weeks  longer,  it  would  have  cost  him 
his  life.  Happy  was  it  for  America  that  he  was  found  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  that  the  tempest  of  desolation  which  seemed  about  to  burst  upon  our  heads 
was,  through  his  agency,  permitted  to  pass  away  harmless.  At  the  close  of  the 
session  of  congress  in  1821,  Mr.  Clay  retired,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession.    He  did  not  again  enter  congress  until  1823. 

Upon  resuming  his  place  in  congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
1622U4,  Mr.  Clay  was  elected  speaker,  over  Mr.  Barbour  of  Virginia,  by  a  con- 
siderable majority.  He  continued  speaker  of  the  house  until  he  entered  the  cab- 
inet of  Mr.  Adams,  in  1825.  During  this  time,  the  subject  of  the  tariff  again 
came  before  congress,  and  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Clay  in  one  of  the  most  mas- 
terly eflfbrts  of  bis  life.  His  speech  on  the  occasion,  was  distinguished  for  the 
thorougrh  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  it  displayed ;  for  its  broad,  comprehen- 
sive and  statesmanlike  views,  and  for  its  occasional  passages  of  impressive  and 
thrilling  eloquence.  He  also  advocated  a  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr.  Webster, 
to  dellray  the  expenses  of  a  messenger  to  Greece,  at  that  time  engagred  against 
the  power  of  the  ITurks  in  an  arduous  and  bloody  struggle  for  independence.  A 
•nectacle  of  this  kind  never  failed  to  enlist  his  profoundest  sympathies,  and  elicit 
all  the  powers  of  his  genius. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1824,  the  question  of  the  presidency  was  gener- 
ally affitated.  As  candidates  for  this  office,  Messrs.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Andrew  Jack- 
son, Henry  Clay  and  W.  H.  Crawford  had  been  brought  forward  by  their  respective 
friends.  Mr.  Clay  had  been  nominated  by  the  Kentucky  legislature  as  early  as 
1822.  The  people  failing  to  make  a  choice,  the  election  was  thrown  into  the 
house.  Mr.  Clay,  being  the  lowest  on  the  list,  was  excluded  from  the  house  by 
the  constitutional  provision,  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  congress  to  select  one 
of  the  three  highest  candidates.  His  position  in  the  lioose  now  became  exceed- 
ingly delicate  as  well  as  important.  He  had  it  in  his  power,  by  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  party  who  went  with  him  in  the  house,  te  control  its  choice  of 
the  three  candidates  before  it.  When  the  election  came  on,  he  cast  his  vote  for 
Mr.  Adams,  who  thus  became  president  of  the  United  States.  This  vote  of  Mr. 
Clay  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  calumny  and  misrepresentation.  At  the 
time,  it  was  charged  that  he  had  been  bought  up  by  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  cab- 
inet. Efforts  were  made  to  produce  evidence  to  this  effect,  but  it  was  attended 
by  signal  failure.  Of  late  years  the  charge  was  reiterated  by  General  Jackson, 
the  defeated  candidate,  which  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  whole  affair.  The 
result  of  this  was  the  exposure  of  one  of  the  darkest  conspiracies  ever  formed,  W 
rain  the  character  of  an  individual.  Our  limits  forbid  an  attempt  to  atray  the  ev- 
idence on  this  subject,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  remark,  that  there 
is  probably  not  one  man  of  intelligence  now  in  the  Union,  who  gives  to  the 
charge  of  **  bargain  and  corruption,'' the  slightest  credit. 

During  Mr.  Adams'  administration,  Mr.  Clay  occupied  a  seat  in  his  cabinet,  as 
secretary  of  state.  The  various  official  documents  prepared  by  him  while  in  ^is 
office,  are  among  the  best  in  our  archives.  While  secretary  of  state,  he  nego- 
tiated many  treaties  with  the  various  foreign  powers  with  whom  this  country 
maintained  relations,  in  which  he  approved  himself  as  superior  as  a  diplomatist, 
as  he  had  been  before  unrivalled  as  a  legislator  and  orator.  He  was  a  universal 
favorite  with  the  foreign  ministers,  resident  at  Washington,  and  contributed  much, 
by  his  amenity  and  suavity  of  deportment,  to  place  the  negotiations  on  a  footing 
most  favorable  to  his  own  country. 

At  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Adams'  term  of  office,  Mr.  Clay  retired  to  Ashland,  his 
seat  near  Lexington.  He  continued  engaged  in  the  avocations  of  his  profession  until 
1831,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  six 
years.  About  the  same  time,  in  a  national  convention  at  Baltimore,  he  was  nom- 
inated to  the  presidency  in  opposition  to  General  Jackson. 

The  subjects  brought  before  the  senate  during  this  term  of  Mr.  Clay's  service, 
were  of  the  most  important  and  exciting  character.  The  subjects  of  the  tariff, 
the  United  States'  bank,  the  public  lands,  &c.,  embracing  a  system  of  legislative 
policy  of  the  most  comprehensive  character  and  the  highest  importance,  constant- 
ly engaged  the  attention  of  the  country  and  of  congress.  During  the  period 
signalized  by  the  adtation  of  these  great  questions,  probably  the  most  exciting 
in  Uie  political  annals  of  America,  no  man  filled  a  larger  space  in  the  public  eye 
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than  Mr.  Clay.    He  was  the  centre  of  a  coDAtellation  of  geniQS  and  talaiit,  th« 

most  brilliant  that  has  ever  Hg^hted  this  western  hemisphere.  Although  delMted 
when  the  election  for  president  came  on,  that  circumstance  appeared  but  to  in- 
crease the  devotion  of  his  friends,  and  perhaps  the  star  of  Henry  Clay  i 
blazed  with  a  lustre  so  bright,  so  powerful,  and  far-pervading,  as  at  this  moi 
when  all  the  elements  of  opposition,  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  detraction,  i 
glomerated  in  lowering  masses,  seemed  gathering  their  forces  to  extingoisk  and 
obscure  its  light  forever. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  lines  were  drawn  between  those  two  great  and 
powerful  parties,  which,  assuming  to  themselves  the  respective  nom$  de  guerre  of 
Whig  and  Democratic,  lighted  up  those  flames  of  eivU  contention  which  haw 
kept  this  country  in  a  state  of  confusion  ever  since.  At  the  head  of  these  two 
parties,  towering  in  colossal  strength  above  their  followers,  stood  two  of  the  mosi 
remarkable  men  of  the  age.  One  of  these  two  great  men  has  sinoe  descended  to 
the  tomb.  Like  all  strong  and  decided  characters,  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  pursued 
with  a  relentless  hatred  l)y  his  enemies,  and  rewarded  with  a  love,  admiration, 
and  devotion  equally  boundless,  uncalculating,  and  indiscriminating  on  the  part 
of  his  friends.  He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  virtues  and  high  qualities ; 
but  the  coloring  of  his  character  was  marred  by  shades  of  darkness,  which  ap- 
peared yet  more  repulsive  from  their  strong  contrast  to  those  traits  of  brightness 
and  nobility  which,  gleaming  out  through  the  habitual  sternness  of  his  natafe« 
shed  a  redeeming  glory  over  his  life.  He  left  the  traces  of  his  mind  engrraved  in 
deep  and  enduring  marks  upon  the  history  of  his  time,  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  posterity  upon  his  character,  truth  will  say  that  when 
Andrew  Jackson  died,  he  left  no  braver  heart  behind  him.  He  was  brave  to  the 
definition  of  bravery :  deterred  by  no  danger,  moral  or  physicaL  A  man  of  im- 
petuous impulses,  of  strong  will  and  indomitable  firmness— he  was  one  of  those 
characters  that  seem  born  to  command.  Such  was  the  man  whose  powerful 
hand,  gathering  up  the  scattered  fragments  of  many  factions  and  parties,  and 
moulding  their  heterogeneous  elements  into  one  combined,  consistent  and  firm  knit 
mass,  seemed  resolved  to  direct  its  concentrated  energies  to  the  destruction  of  any 
instftntion,  the  subversion  of  any  principle,  and  the  prostration  of  any  individuaf, 
that  jarred  with  his  feelings,  his  prejudices  or  his  interests. 

It  was  in  opposition,  to  this  great  leader,  and  this  powerful  party,  that  Mr.  Clay 
was  called  to  act  upon  his  entrance  into  the  senate  m  1831.  It  was  an  exigency 
which  demanded  alt  his  energy  and  all  his  talents.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  say  that 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Clay  in  tnese  bitter  and  exciting  controversies,  was  free  from 
the  influence  of  passion.  On  the  contrary,  passion  constitutes  one  of  the  etronff 
forces  of  his  character,  and  is  stamped  on  every  action  of  his  life.  Perhaps,  with 
the  exception  of  Andrew  Jackson,  there  was  not  a  man  in  America  se  remark^le 
for  the  fierce  and  unyielding  power  of  his  will,  and  the  deep  and  fervent  impeU^ 
osity  of  his  passions,  as  Henry  Clay.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  all  decided  men. 
Mr.  Clay  had  no  love  for  his  ^rreat  antagonist,  either  personal  or  political.  The 
hostility  between  them  was  deep,  bitter,  and  irremediable;  and  oif  them  it  nay 
be  truly  said,  that, 

M  Like  fabled  gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  seahns  and  natiom  in  ita  jar." 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  more  than  a  mere  summary  of  the  great 
questions  and  events  which  made  up  the  history  of  those  busy  times.  They  be* 
long  to  the  public  history  of  the  country,  and  to  that  source  the  reader  most  re- 
sort for  particulars. 

General  Jackson's  veto  of  the  bill  to  re-charter  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
while  it  clearly  indicated  the  unsparing  temper  in  which  this  war  of  parties  was 
to  be  prosecuted,  produced  an  effect  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  country, 
which  resulted  in  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  trade,  commerce,  and  busi- 
ness in  all  its  branches.  The  establishment  of  the  pet  bank  system  but  aggra- 
vated and  hastened  the  evil,  and  in  those  first  measures  of  General  Jackson's 
second  term  of  service,  were  sown  the  seeds  which,  at  a  future  day,  were  roAped 
in  a  harvest  of  woe  and  desolation.  As  in  1816,  Mr.  Clay  advocated  the  re> 
charter  of  the  bank,  and  denounced  the  veto  in  unmeasured  terms.    He  predicted 
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tfie  consequences  which  would  result  from  the  measure,  and  subsequent  events 
verified  his  anticipations. 

In  relation  to  the  tariff,  South  Carolina  had  assumed  a  hostile  attitude.  She 
declared  her  intention  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws  within  her  bor- 
ders, and  prepared  to  maintain  herself  in  this  resistance  by  force  of  arms.  Jack* 
0on,  on  the  contrary,  swore  by  the  Eternal,  that  the  revenue  laws  should  be  en- 
forced at  all  hazards,  and  threatened  to  hangr  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  coadjutors  as 
high  as  Haman.  The  national  horizon  began  to  look  bloody,  and  peaceable  men 
to  tremble.  At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Clay  again  stepped  forward  as  mediator.  Al- 
though wedded  to  the  protective  system,  by  his  conviction  of  its  utility,  and  its 
dose  connection  with  the  progress  of  the  country  in  arts,  wealth,  and  civiliza- 
tion, he  was  not  the  man  to  jeopardize  the  existence  of  the  union,  or  sacrifice  the 
peace  of  his  country  to  the  preservation  of  any  favorite  system  of  policy.  He  ac- 
cordingly introduced,  and  atter  great  efforts  succeeded  in  passing,  a  compromise 
measure,  which,  without  yielding  the  principle  of  protection,  but  deferring  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  pacified  the  troublea  elements  of  contention,  and  restored 
harmony  to  a  distracted  people.  Perhaps  one  motive  which  governed  Mr.  Clay 
tn  his  anxiety  to  pass  the  compromise  act,  was  his  just  alarm  at  the  rapidly  in- 
ereasbg  power  of  the  executive,  which,  about  this  period,  began  to  assume  a 
most  portentous  aspect.  He  was  doubtful  of  the  prudence  of  entrusting  in  the 
hands  of  President  Jackson,  the  power  necessary  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  by  hostile  measures.  He  considered  that  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
executive  had  already  attained  a  magnitude  incompatible  with  the  public  liberty. 
Subsequent  developments  justified  his  apprehensions. 

Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  introduced  into  congress  about  this  time,  embodying  a 
system  for  the  gradual  disposition  of  the  unappropriated  public  domain  of  the 
IJttited  States,  although  it  has  been  the  subject  of  rancorous  contention,  compre- 
hends perhaps  the  most  wise,  federal,  and  judicious  plan  for  accomplishing  that 
object,  that  nas  yet  been  devised.  We  have  not  space  for  a  detail  of  the  princi- 
ples and  particulars  of  this  celebrated  measure.  They  belong  to  the  public  his- 
tory of  thb  nation,  and  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  sketch. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Van  Buren  became  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Clay 
was  re-elected  to  the  senate.  Mr.  Van  Buren*s  administration  was  taken  up 
principally  with  the  disputes  relative  to  the  currency.  The  pet  bsmk  system  hav- 
ing failed,  and  a  preneral  derangement  and  prostration  of  all  the  business  relations 
aiKl  facilities  of  the  country  having  followed  in  its  train,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
rescue  the  government  from  the  embarrassment  in  which  it  had  involved  the  na^ 
tionf,  by  the  establishment  of  the  sub-treasury  system.  Up  to  this  period,  the 
power  of  the  executive  had  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  until  it  had  absorbed 
every  department  of  the  government.  This  is  the  feature  which  distinguishes 
the  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  administrations  from  all  which  preceded  them.  It 
was  against  this  tendency  of  politics  and  legislation  that  the  whigs,  under  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Clay,  were  called  to  combat,  and  it  finally  got  to  be  the  engrossing 
subject  of  controversy.  The  sub-treasury  was  intended  to  consummate,  complete, 
and  rivet  that  enormous  system  of  executive  power  and  patronage,  which  had 
commenced  under  General  Jackson,  and  attained  its  maximum  during  the  admin- 
istration of  his  obseqnious  follower  and  slavish  imitator,  Martin  Van  Buren.  The 
debates  in  congress  on  this  exciting  question,  are  among  the  ablest  in  our  his- 
tory, and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  among  those  who  opposed  on  the 
floor  of  the  senate,  by  the  most  gigantic  efforts  of  human  intellect,  the  creation  of 
this  dangerous  money  power  in  the  government,  Mr.  Clay  was  with  the  foremost 
and  most  able.  The  sub-treasury,  however,  was  established,  and  the  system  of 
executive  patronage  under  which  the  majesty  of  law  and  the  independence  of 
official  station  disappeared,  was  complete. 

In  1840,  Creneral  Harrison,  the  whig  candidate  for  the  presidency,  was  elected 
by  one  of  those  tremendous  and  irresistible  popular  mov^ents,  which  are  seen 
in  no  other  country  besides  this.  During  the  canvass,  Mr.  Clay  visited  Hanover 
county,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  while  there  addressed  an  assembly  of  the 
people.  It  was  one  of  the  ablest  speeches  of  his  life,  and  contained  a  masterly 
exposition  of  the  principles  and  subjects  of  controversy  between  the  two  parties. 

After  the  election  of  General  Harrison,  when  congress  assembled,  it  set  itself 
to  work  to  repair  the  ravages  made  in  the  prosperity  and  institutions  oif  the  countij 
19 
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by  twelve  jean  of  misgoYerament  Unfortunately,  howeyer,  the  work  had 
scarcely  commenc-ed  before  death  remoyed  the  lamented  Harrison  from  the  scene 
of  his  usefulness,  and  Mr.  Tyler,  the  vice-president,  succeeded  to  his  place. 
Then  followed,  in  rapid  succession,  veto  after  veto,  until  all  hope  of  accomplish- 
ing the  objects  for  which  the  whigs  came  into  power,  were  extinct 

During  this  period,  Mr.  Clay  labored  night  and  day  to  bring  the  president  into 
an  accommodating  temper,  but  without  success.  He  seemed  resolved  to  sever  all 
connection  between  himself  and  the  party  which  brought  him  into  power.  He 
will  ffo  down  to  posterity  with  the  brand  of  iraiior  stamped  upon  his  brow,  and 
take  his  place  with  the  Arnolds  of  the  revolution. 

On  the  3l8t  of  March,  1842,  Mr.  Clay  executed  his  long  and  fondly  cherished 
desiprn  of  retiring  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days  amid  the  tranquil  shades  of 
Ashland.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate,  and  presented  to  that  body  the  cre- 
dentials of  his  friend  and  successor,  Mr.  Crittenden.  The  scene  which  ensued 
was  indescribably  thrilling.  Had  the  gruardian  genius  of  congress  and  the  nation 
been  about  to  take  his  departure,  deeper  feeling  could  hardl)r  have  been  manifested 
than  when  Mr*  Clay  arose  to  address,  for  the  last  time,  his  congressional  com- 
peers. All  felt  that  the  master  spirit  was  bidding  them  adieu ;  that  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  the  senate,  and  the  glory  of  the  nation  was  being  removea,  and  dl 
grieved  in  view  of  the  void  that  would  be  created.  When  Mr.  Clay  resumed  his 
seat,  the  senate  unanimously  adjourned  for  the  day. 

In  May,  1844,  the  national  whig  convention  nominated  Mr.  Clay  as  a  candi- 
date for  president  of  the  United  States.  The  nominee  of  the  democratic  party  was 
Colonel  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee.  The  canvass  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  exciting  ever  witnessed  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  the  old  issues,  a 
new  one  was  formed  on  the  proposition  to  annex  the  republic  of  Texas  to  the 
American  union.  This  oaestion,  intimately  involving  the  exciting  subject  of 
slavery,  gave  to  the  presidential  canvass  a  new  character  and  an  unforeseen  direc- 
tion. It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  although  not  without  interest  and  instruc- 
tion, to  trace  and  analyze  tne  causes  which  operated  to  defeat  the  whigs.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Polk  was  made  president.  Texas  became  one  of  the  United 
States.  War  ensued  with  Mexico ;  and  the  armies  of  the  United  States  swept 
the  fertile  provinces  of  that  sister  republic  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to 
the  western  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Governments  were  abrogated,  and 
new  ones  established  in  their  place,  by  the  fiat  of  subordinate  militia  officers ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  that  rich  and  beautiful  region,  scenes  were  enacted 
which  car^  the  mind  back  to  the  days  of  romance,  and  revive  the  memory  of  those 
bloody  national  tragedies  which  have  crimsoned  the  pages  of  European  and  Asi- 
atic history. 

Since  the  presidential  election  of  1844,  Mr.  Clay  has  lived  in  retirement  at 
Ashland,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  is  now  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties.  Few  men  have  ever 
lived  who  could  look  back  over  a  career  so  various,  so  full  of  strange  vicissitude 
and  stirrinff  incident.  And  fewer  still  have  lived,  who  could  find  in  such  retro- 
spect, so  nttle  to  condemn  or  regret;  so  many  subjects  of  pleasing  reflection 
and  allowable  self-gratulation.  May  the  evening  of  his  days  be  as  nright  and 
tranauil  and  pleasant,  as  their  meridian  has  been  brilliant,  glorious  a^d  sue- 
oesstul. 

Mr.  Clay  entered  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  in  1803.  He  returned  from  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  in  1842.  During  a  period  of  forty  years,  he  has  min- 
gled actively  and  with  a  controlling  influence  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  Prob- 
ably no  man  has  lived  during  this  time,  who  has  made  an  impression  upon  legis- 
lation so  deep  and  enduring,  or  who  has  exercised  so  strong  an  influence  in  shap- 
ing the  course  of  public  sentiment  He  entered  public  life  when  the  nation  was 
jret  in  its  early  inflincy.  Our  institutions  were  new  and  comparatively  untried. 
'Our  principles  were  in  a  state  of  formation ;  and  those  gigantic  elements  of  wealth 
and  power,  with  which  providence  has  blessed  this  magnificent  land,  were  still 
4indiscovered  and  remained  to  be  developed.  More  than  half  of  the  country  was 
•covered  with  an  unbroken  forest.  Those  rich  and  wide  spread  regions,  which, 
^tretchinijr  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  the  sands  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  are  now  the 
«6at  of  many  powerful  states  and  opulent  oommunities,  then  lay  dark  and  silent, 
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tiie  home  of  ^  panther,  the  bear,  and  the  prowlingr  savaffe.  Before  the  pubKo 
men  of  that  day  was  spread  the  grandest  held  that  ever  invited  the  attention  or 
presented  a  fitting  theatre  to  the  genius  of  a  statesman.  Those  immense  resources 
were  to  be  developed,  and  those  noble  elements  combined  and  moulded  into  all 
those  hit  forms  of  public  prosperity  which  modem  civilization  presents  for  the 


mdmiration  of  the  patriot,  philanthropist  and  philosopher.  For  forty  years  this 
great  work  has  been  steadily  progressing.  Those  gloomy  forests  have  been  sub- 
dfied  and  converted  into  the  gaiSen  spot  of  the  world.    Civilization  has  pene- 


trated their  dark  glades,  and  arts  and  knowledge  have  humanized  their  most 
savage  retreats.  Temples  to  the  living  God  now  lift  their  lofty  spires  in  every 
dheetion  throughout  that  smiling  region,  and  splendid  cities  rear  their  glittering 
domes  where  me  sombre  forest  waved  its  rustling  foliage.  Over  this  region,  so 
late  a  howling  solitude,  there  is  now  spread  a  population  of  many  millions ;  active, 
industrious  and  intelligent;  moral,  religious  and  refined;  carrying  forward  the 
arts  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  sending  forth  the  products  of  their  industry  and 
ingenuity  into  every  country  of  the  earth. 

With  the  progressive  advance  of  this  wonderful  development  of  national 
greatness,  Mr.  Clay  has  been  contemporary:  and  in  the  wise  and  judicious  legis- 
lation, under  whose  fostering  care  the  great  work  has  gone  steadily  forward,  the 
traoee  of  his  powerful  hand  are  to  be  seen  at  every  step.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  genius  of  high  and  commanding  attributes— eloquent  and  brilliant — ardent 
and  ambitious— -he  jpossesses  all  those  qualities  which,  in  a  democratic  country  and 
under  popular  institutions,  confer  power  and  extended  influence.  From  his  ear^ 
liest  manhood  he  has  been  placed  in  the  most  responsible  stations ;  and  from  the 
oontrol  which  he  has  always  exercised  over  the  party  with  which  he  was  connec- 
ted, has  given  a  direction  to  its  energies,  and  communicated  the  coloring  of  his 
own  views  to  its  principles  and  opinions. 

The  question,  then,  as  to  the  light  in  which  his  character  will  be  estimated  by 
posterity— whether  as  a  true  statesman,  comprehensive,  sagacious  and  far-sighted 
— ^  patriot,  pure,  and  undefiled,  exerting  his  God-given  faculties  in  singleness  of 
heart  to  build  up  the  fortunes  and  secure  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  or  as  a  mere 
intriguing  politician,  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  selfish  ambition,  becomes 
one  of  great  interest  and  general  importance.  It  cannot  be  dtsgruised  that,  if  the 
principles  upon  which  this  man*s  conduct  has  been  founded,  are  false,  and  hol- 
low, and  corrupt,  there  is  much  of  that  which  is  noblest,  highest  and  most  excel- 
lent in  our  own  history,  liable  to  the  same  reproach.  For  it  is  these  principles, 
and  the  spirit  of  this  man,  working  out  through  many  obstacles  its  cherished  de- 
signs, that  now  stand  before  the  worid  embodied  in  the  forms  of  laws,  opinions 
mnd  institutions,  which  give  a  character  to  the  age. 

In  eitfly  life  Mr.  Clay  acted  with  that  party  which  was  known  as  the  demo- 
emtie,  and  of  which  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  acknowledged  leader  and  anima- 
ting spirit.  His  first  public  efforts  after  his  arrival  in  Kentucky  were  directed 
s^gainst  the  idien  and  sedition  laws:  and  upon  most  subjects  he  continued  to 
think  and  act  with  the  democratic  party,  while  it  retained  an  organized  exist- 
ence, and  until  the  party  lines  were  broken  up  and  obliterated  under  the  admin- 
istration of  James  Monroe.  But,  although  agreeing  in  sentiment  with  his  party 
open  the  majority  of  those  questions  which  formed  the  grounds  of  the  controversy 
between  it  and  its  great  antagonist,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Clay  to  say  that  he  never 
sacrificed  the  right  of  private  judgment,  or  yielded  up  his  freedom  of  action. 
Thus,  upon  some  questions,  in  which  he  believed  the  principles  of  the  party  to  be 
inimicaf  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country,  he  separated  without  hesitation  from 
the  majority  of  his  political  friends.  As  a  noted  example  of  this  perfect  inde- 
pendence with  which  he  exercised  the  right  of  judging  for  himself,  we  may  men- 
tion his  course  in  relation  to  the  great  subject  of  internal  improvements.  It  is 
well  known  that  from  his  first  entrance  into  the  senate  of  the  United  States  in 
1806,  he  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  nolicy  of  extending  the  patronage  and 

Jroteetion  of  government  to  works  of  this  kind.  And  yet,  the  administrations  of 
efferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  and  the  majority  of  the  democratic  party,  were 
hostile  to  the'  policy.  The  power  to  promote  internal  improvements  was  among 
those  implied  powers,  which  the  creed  of  democracy  almost  utterly  disclaimed. 
On  the  question  of  the  United  States'  bank,  again,  in  1811,  Mr.  Clay  acted  with 
his  party,  as  he  did  not  believs  the  necessity  f<»  such  institution  to  be  snob,  as 
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would  jvMtify  a  resort  to  implied  powers.  On  this  sabjeot^  in  1811,  he  partir 
oipated  fully  in  the  jealousy  with  which  his  party  yiewed  all  corporations.  Powet * 
in  any  shape,  was  the  great  biigbear  of  demooracr  at  that  day  ;  and  the  powor 
which  resided  in  iodepewlent  corporations  of  indiyiduals,  was  honored  with  a  pe- 
culiar share  of  aversion.  The  democrats  of  1811  Tiewed  the  incorporatioB  of  tbe 
United  States*  bank  with  much  tbe  same  feeling  with  which  the  whigs,  at  a  laler 
day,  looked  upon  the  establishment  of  the  sub-treasury. 

On  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Clay  bad  the  happiness  to  act  in  oonoert  with 
his  party ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  Jefferson,  Madison*  and  Monroe,  with  a  m^ 
jority  of  their  followers,  were  all  friendly  to  the  policy. 

When  the  modern  whig  and  democratic  parties  were  or^aised,  Mr^  01^  was 
found  with  the  whigs.  The  principles  and  leading  characteristics  of  this  party,  oor- 
lesponded  T«ry  closely  with  those  of  the  old  democratic  or  J^eitonian  party«  with 
such  modification  as  time,  experience  and  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  cottn- 
try,  had  inevitably  produced.  Both  were  distinguished  by  tbe  saoke  jealousy  of 
executiye  power;  which  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  basis  i4>on  which Iho 

Tniaation  of  each  reposed, 
pon  the  subject  of  slavery,  Mr.  Clay  has  always  been  a  sound  oonserratiyA. 
For  many  years,  he  acted  as  president  of  the  American  coloniaatifm  society ;  and 
while  deprecating  the  acknowledged  evils  of  African  stavenr,  and  pnepaBsd  to  o<h 
operate  in  any  plan  b^  which  it  could  be  gradually  and  sa^ly  banished  from  tha 
country,  he  has  invariably  opposed,  with  firmness,  the  wild  fanatie  schemes  of 
modem  abolitionism. 

Upon  an  impartial  review  of  his  career  as  a  politician,  it  may  be  pronouooed 
that  Mr.  Clay's  principles  have  approached  as  near  the  standard  of  firuo  qemocracy, 
as  those  of  any  public  man  in  our  history;  equally  removed  from  the  fenaticisiii 
and  radicalism  of  the  demagogue,  as  from  the  bigotry  of  aristocratic  prejudice. 

The  personal  characteristics  of  Mr.  Clay  are  obvious  to  the  most  superficial 
observer.  That  he  is  a  man  of  vast  powers,  has  never  been  o<Hitested.  As  an 
orator,  he  has  had  few  equals.  As  a  statesman,  he  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
enlargement  of  his  views,  and  for  his  far  sighted  sagacity*  His  political  inform 
mation  is  extensive  and  accurate.  He  is  a  man  of  proud  spirit  and  dauntleea 
courage;  ardent,  impetuous,  self-willed,  and  withal  ambitious ;  a  man  of  intenee 
convictions  and  burning  passions.  These  qualities  have  made  him  as  much 
feared  and  hated  by  his  adversaries  as  he  is  admired  and  beloved  by  his  friends* 
It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  live  a  life  so  crowded  with  incidents, 
events  and  passages  of  stirring  interest  and  deep  excitement.  From  his  earliest 
youth,  he  has  been  accustomed  to  mingle  in  those  scenes  which  develop  the  deep- 
est and  strongest  faculties  of  our  nature,  both  of  good  and  evil.  And  in  view  of 
all,  it  may  be  said  that  few  men,  looking  back  over  the  same  career,  could  find 
so  few  actions  which  merit  reproach.  Posterity,  removed  by  time  and  distinee 
from  the  influence  of  passions  and  interests  which  now  obscure  the  judgments 
of  men,  will  look  calmly  at  the  great  epic  of  his  life,  and  with  stem  impartial- 
ity award  to  each  particular  act  the  meed  of  praise  or  odium  of  censure, -aiul  suin- 
ming  up  the  events  of  his  varied  career,  pronounce  upon  his  chsractsr,  and  vrrits 
his  epitaph. 

Asnland,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Clay,  comprising  the  house*  ffromdds  and  park* 
is  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  south-east  of  the  court-house  in  Lexington,  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  turnpike  road  leading  to  Richmond.  The  whole  estate  of 
Ashland  consists  of  five  or  six  hiindred  acres  of  the  best  land  is  Keataeky. 
Ashland  proper  was  projected  for  an  elegant  country  seat.  The  hoase  is  a  spa* 
oious  brick  mansion,  without  much  architectural  pretensions,  surrounded  hy 
lawns  and  pleasure  pounds.  The  grounds  are  interspersed  vrith  walks  and 
groves,  and  planted  with  almost  eveiy  variety  of  American  shrobbeiy  and  forest 
tiees.  As  the  domicil  of  the  great  American  statesman,  Ashland  is  ens  of  the 
household  words  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Clay  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  farmers  in  Kentsekj^, 
and  has  contributed  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  stock  of  the  ooontry. 
Mrs.  Clay,  we  understand,  derives  from  the  pioduoe  of  her  dairy  alone  a  very 
oonsideiahle  revenue. 

Colonel  William  Din>LB7,  well  known  ia  Aiseriosn  history  from  the  bloody 
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and  disastrous  defeat  sustained  by  the  Kentuckians  under  his  command^  at  fort 
Meigs  during  the  late  war,  was  a  citizen  of  Fayette  county.  He  was  a  natiTe 
of  Spottsylrania  county,  Yirdnia,  and  emigrated  to  Kentucky  a^'an  early  a^. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  leading  magistrate  of  Fayette  county,  and  was  much 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  In  Uie  north-western  campaign  of  1813,  under 
General  Harrison,  he  held  the  command  of  a  colonel  in  the  kentucky  troops,  and 
on  the  5th  of  May  was  sent,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  to  spike  a  battery  of 
cannon  which  had  been  erected  by  the  British  army,  at  that  time  besieging  fort 
Meigs.  He  succeeded  in  spiking  the  guns,  but  attempting  to  follow  up  his  ad- 
rantage,  by  attacking  some  troops  in  the  vicinity,  was  surrounded  by  the  Indians 
and  defeated  with  terrible  slaughter.  Colonel  Dudley  was  shot  in  the  body  and 
thigh,  and  thus  disabled.  When  last  seen,  he  was  sitting  in  the  swamp,  defend- 
ing himself  against  the  Indians,  who  swarmed  around  him  in  great  numbers.  He 
was  finally  killed,  and  his  corpse  mutilated  in  a  most  shocking  manner.  He  was 
a  brave  and  accomplished  officer,  and  but  for  his  rashness,  a  rault  too  common  at 
that  day  among  Kentuckians,  his  military  character  would  have  stood  high. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  who  have  made  Fayette  county  their  residenee, 
was  the  Tate  Richard  H.  Mbnipkb,  whose  premature  death  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
whole  State.  It  has  been  the  fortune  of  but  few  men,  of  the  same  age,  to  leare 
behind  them  a  reputation  so  brilliant.  Bom  in  obscurity,  and  forced  to  struggle 
in  efrly  life  against  an  array  of  hostile  influences  sufficient  to  have  crushed  any 
common  spirit,  he  had,  at  the  period  of  his  early  death,  attained  an  eminence 
which  fixed  upon  him  the  eyes  of  all  America,  as  one  of  our  most  promisini^ 
statesmen.  He  was  a  native  of  Bath  county,  and  in  early  life  taught  a  school  to 
supply  himself  with  the  means  of  obtaining  a  profession.  His  success  at  the 
bar  was  rapid  and  brilliant.  He  was  barely  eligible,  when  he  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  county  of  Montgomery  in  the  Kentucky  legislature.  In  this  body  he 
established  a  character  for  ability  which  spread  his  name  through  the  State.  A.t 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  His  efforts  on  the  floor 
of  the  house,  bearing  the  impress  of  high  genius  and  commanding  talent,  soon 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  debaters,  at  a  time  when  Congress  was  remarks* 
Die  for  the  number  of  its  able  men.  At  the  close  of  his  term  of  service,  he  re- 
moved to  Lexington,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Busi- 
ness flowed  in  upon  him,  and  he  was  rapidly  amassing  a  fortune,  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  re-enter  public  life,  and  accomplish  those  ardent  desires 
cherished  from  his  early  boyhood,  when  his  career  was  prematurely  checked  by 
death.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Lexington,  in  1840,  in  the  thirty-first  year 
of  his  age. 

CoL.  William  R.  M'Kbb  was  a  resident,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hcnrv  Clat, 
Jun.,  a  native,  of  Fayette.  These  officers  fell  while  bravely  fighting  at  the  head 
of  the  second  Kentucky  regiment,  at  Buena  Vista,  in  Mexico. 

There  are  several  remains  in  the  northern  part  of  Fayette  county,  which  appear 
to  be  vestiges  of  ancient  Indian  fortifications.  Thirty  years  ago,  there  was  a 
small  and  very  intricate  one  on  the  plantation  of  the  late  Col.  William  Russell ; 
but  it  was  examined  in  the  summer  of  1846,  and  found  to  be  nearly  obliterated. 
There  are  three,  two  of  them  still  very  distinct,  near  the  dividing  line  between 
the  old  military  surveys  of  Dandridge  and  Meredith,  of  which  a  brief  descrip- 
tion may  be  interesting.  The  most  easterly  of  those  is  on  the  estate  of  C.  C. 
Moore,  Esq.  It  is  on  the  top  of  a  high  blufl*,  on  the  west  side  of  North  Elkhom* 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  thick  growth,  mostly  of  sufirar  trees.  The  area  within  a 
deep  and  broad  circular  ditch,  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground.  The  ditch 
is  still  deep  enough,  in  some  places,  to  hide  a  man  on  horseback.  The  dirt  taken 
from  the  ditch,  is  thrown  outward ;  and  there  is  a  gateway  where  the  ditch  was 
never  dug,  some  ten  feet  wide,  on  the  north  side  of  the  circle.  Trees,  several 
hundred  years  old,  are  growing  on  the  bank  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and 
over  the  area  which  it  encloses,  and  the  whole  region  about  it.  A  hundred  yards, 
or  thereabout,  from  this  work,  down  a  gentle  slope,  and  near  a  large  spring  branch, 
there  was,  about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  a  circular  oitch  enclosing  a 
very  small  area,  probably  not  above  ten  feet  wide,  within  the  inner  margin  of  the 
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ditch,  which  was  hroad,  flat,  and  obscure  at  that  time;  at  present  it  is  hardly  vi^ 
ible.  This  is  also  on  Mr.  Moore*s  estate.  Going  still  westward  from  this  spot, 
yon  cross  a  branch,  ascend  a  sharp  slope,  and  come  upon  an  elevated  and  beauti- 
fal  forest  alon^  the  old  military  line  spoken  of  above ;  and  at  the  distance  of  a 

Juarter  of  a  mile  from  the  work  first  described,  is  a  work  of  considerable  extent, 
t  commences  on  the  Meredith  estate,  and  runs  over  on  the  Cabeirs  Dale  estate 
(the  Breckinridge  property),  and  contains  perhaps  ten  acres  of  land.  The  shape 
of  the  area  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  moon,  when  about  two-thirds  full.  The  dirt 
from  the  ditch  enclosing  this  area,  is  thrown  sometimes  out,  sometimes  in,  and 
sometimes  both  ways.  There  is  no  water  within  a  hundred  yards  of  this  work ; 
but  there  are  several  very  fine  springs  a  few  hundred  yards  off;  and  North  Elk- 
horn  is  within  that  distance  in  a  north-eastern  direction.  An  ash  tree  was  cut, 
down  in  the  summer  of  1845,  which  stood  on  the  bank  of  this  ditch,  which,  upon 
being  examined,  proved  to  be  four  hundred  years  old.  The  ditch  is  still  perfectly 
distinct  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  in  some  places  is  so  deep  and  steep  as  to 
be  dangerous  to  pass  with  a  carriage.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  as- 
certain when,  by  whom,  or  for  what  purpose,  these  works  were  made.  Many 
of  them  seem  wholly  incapable  of  military  use  of  any  kind ;  and  it  is  probable 
they  may  have  been  connected  with  the  national  reli^on,  or  possibly  the  national 
shows  and  sports  of  the  original  makers  of  them.  In  one  of  the  fields  of  the 
Cabell  Dale  estate,  an  immense  mass,  perhaps  several  bushels,  of  flint  arrow 
beads,  have  been  picked  up  within  the  last  half  century,  over  an  area  of  an  acre 
or  two  of  ground ;  and  on  the  same  estate,  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  work 
first  described,  are  several  ancient  tumuli  of  considerable  extent. 

Singular  Incidknt. — Mr.  McClung,  in  his  **  Sketches  of  Western  Adventure,** 
relates  the  following  incident,  which,  from  its  singularity,  will  doubtless  be  read 
with  interest : 

**  In  1781,  Lexington  was  only  a  cluster  of  cabins,  one  of  which,  near  the  spot  where  the 
court  house  now  stands,  was  used  as  a  school  house.  One  rooming  in  May,  McKinley,  the 
teacher,  was  sitting  alone  at  his  desk,  busily  engaged  in  writing,  when  hearing  a  slight  noise 
at  the  door,  he  turned  his  head,  and  beheld,  what  do  you  suppose,  reader  1  A  tall  Indian 
in  his  war  paint,  brandishing  his  tomahawk  or  handling  his  knife  ?  No !  an  enormous  cat^ 
with  her  fore-feet  upon  the  step  of  the  door,  her  tail  curled  over  her  back,  her  bristles  erect, 
and  her  eyes  glancing  rapidly  through  the  room,  as  if  in  search  of  a  mouse. 

McKinley's  position  at  first  completely  concealed  him,  but  a  slight  and  involuntary  mo- 
tion of  his  chair,  at  sight  of  this  shaggy  inhabitant  of  the  forest,  attracted  puss's  attention, 
and  their  eyes  met.  McKinley  having  heard  much  of  the  powers  of  ^  the  human  &ce  di- 
'vine,"  in  quelling  the  audacity  of  wild  animals,  attempted  to  disconcert  the  intruder  fay  a 
frown,  out  puss  was  not  to  be  bullied.  Her  eyes  flashed  fire,  her  tail  waved  angrily,  and 
she  began  to  gnash  her  teeth,  evidently  bent  upon  serious  hostility.  Seeing  his  danger,  Mo 
Kinley  hastily  arose  and  attempted  to  snatch  a  cylindrical  rule  from  a  table  whidi  stood 
within  reach,  butlbe  cat  was  too  quick  for  biro. 

**  Darting  upon  him  with  the  proverbial  activity  of  her  tribe,  she  fastened  upon  \m  side 
with  her  teeth,  and  began  to  rena  and  tear  with  her  claws  like  a  fiiiy.  McKinley's  clothes 
were  in  an  instant  torn  fh>ro  his  side,  and  his  flesh  dreadfully  mangled  by  the  enraged  animal, 
whose  strength  and  ferocity  filled  him  with  astonishment  He  in  vain  attempted  to  disengage 
her  from  his  side.  Her  long  sharp  teeth  were  fiistened  between  his  ribs,  and  his  eSoria  served 
but  to  enrage  her  the  more.  Seeing  his  blood  flow  very  copiously  from  the  numerous  wounds 
In  his  side,  he  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  pressed  her  against  the  sharp  comer  with  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body. 

**  The  cat  now  began  to  utter  the  most  wild  and  discordant  cries,  and  McKinley,  at  the  same 
time,  lifUng  up  his  voice  in  concert,  the  two  together  sent  forth  notes  so  doleful  as  to  alarm 
the  whole  town.  Women,  who  are  always  the  first  in  hearing  or  spreading  news,  were  now 
the  first  to  come  to  McKinley *s  assistance.  But  so  strange  and  unearthly  was  the  harmony 
within  the  school  house,  that  they  hesitated  long  before  they  ventured  to  enter.  At  length 
the  boldest  of  them  rushed  in,  and  seeing  McKinley  bending  over  the  comer  of  the  table, 
and  writhing  his  body  as  if  in  great  pain,  she  at  first  supposed  that  he  was  laboring  under 
ft  severe  fit  of  the  colic ;  but  quickly  perceiving  the  cat  wnich  was  now  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  she  screamed  out,  **  why  good  heaven !  Mr.  McKinley,  what  is  the  matter  V* 

**  I  have  caught  a  cat,  madam  V*  replied  he,  gravely  turning  round,  while  the  sweat  streamed 
from  his  face  under  the  mingled  operation  of  fright,  and  fatigue,  and  agony.  Most  of  the 
neighbors  had  now  arrived,  and  attempted  to  disengage  the  dead  cat  from  her  antagonist; 
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hat,  80  finnly  were  her  tndu  locked  between  hie  ribs,  thai  thk  was  s  woxk  of  no  smsll  < 
colty.  (Scaroelj  had  it  been  eflected,  when  McKinley  became  very  sick,  and  was  oompeUed 
to  go  to  bed.  In  a  few  days,  howevor,  he  had  entiidy  recovered,  and  so  late  as  L8S0,  wmm 
alive,  and  a  resident  of  Bouibon  county,  Kentucky,  where  he  has  often  been  heard  to  affiim, 
that  he,  at  any  time^  had  rather  fight  two  Indians  than  one  wild  cat" 


FLEMING   COUNTY- 

Fleming  county  was  formed  in  1798,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Colonel  John  Fleming.  It  is  situated  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
State,  on  Licking  river — ^bounded  on  the  north  by  Mason  and 
Lewis;  east  by  Carter;  south  by  Bath,  and  west  by  Nicholas. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  variegated,  and  the  soil  as  diversified 
as  that  of  any  county  in  Kentucky.  The  western  portion  of  the 
county,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  situated  the  county  seat,  is  roll- 
ing or  undulating,  abounding  in  limestone  and  very  productive 
for  grasses,  hemp  and  com,  and  a  part  well  adapted  for  wheat. 
The  eastern  and  north-eastern  portion  of  the  county,  embracing^ 
an  extensive  territory,  is  generally  mountainous,  interspersed  with 
large  creeks  and  fertile  bottoms,  adapted  to  com,  wheat,  clover 
and  tobacco^abounding  in  mineral -waters — among  which  the 
Fox  Springs  and  Phillips  Springs  are  improved  as  watering  places  ; 
watered  by  main  Licking,  Fleming,  Fox  and  Triplett  creeks.  Its 
principal  exports  consist  of  cattle,  hogs  and  hemp. 

Taxable  property  in  1846,  $3,422,370;  number  of  acres  of  land 
in  the  county  280,681 ;  average  value  of  lands  per  acre,  $6,96  ; 
number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  2,325  ; 
number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old,  2,810. 
Population  in  1830,  13,493— in  1840,  13,268. 

The  towns  of  Fleming,  are  Flemingsburg,  Poplar  Plains,  Mount 
Carmel,  Elizaville,  Hillsborough  and  Sherbum.  Flemingsburg  is 
the  county-seat  and  principal  town,  situated  on  the  Maysville 
and  Mount  Sterling  turnpike  road,  seventeen  miles  from  the  for- 
mer place,  and  seventy-nine  miles  from  Frankfort.  It  contains  a 
large  and  handsome  brick  court  house,  with  a  fine  cupola,  bell 
and  clock ;  five  churches,  (Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Re- 
formed or  Christian,  and  Seceder).  One  Academy,  one  collegiate 
institution,  six  physicians,  twelve  lawyers,  six  stores,  three  hotels, 
one  printing  ofiice,  (Fleming  Flag,)  market  house  and  jail,  a 
branch  of  the  Louisville  bank,  one  hat  store,  one  dmg  store, 
twenty  mechanics'  shops,  and  one  large  steam  flouring  mUl.  Es- 
tablished in  the  year  1812.  Population  800.  Derived  its  name 
from  the  Fleming  family. 

ElizavUle  is  five  miles  from  Flemingsburg,  and  contains  &ree 
stores,  one  tavern,  three  physicians,  one  tannery,  one  manufactory 
of  saleratus,  pearlash,  &c.,  one  school  and  five  mechanics'  shops. 
Hillsborough  contains  two  stores,  one  tavern,  post  office  and  black- 
smith shop.     Population  forty.     Mount  Carmel  is  seven  miles 
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north  of  Flemingsburgh,  and  contains  two  stores,  one  tavern,  one 
Methodist  church,  one  school  house,  two  doctors,  two  tanneries^ 
one  wool  factory,  five  mechanical  trades.  Population  120.  In- 
corporated in  1825.  Poplar  Plains  is  situated  five  miles  south- 
east of  Flemingsburg — incorporated  in  1831,  contains  two  stores, 
one  tavern,  post  office,  tanhery,  woolen  factory  and  oil  mill,  two 
doctors  and  six  mechanics'  shops.  Population,  100.  Sherbum  is 
a  small  village  and  mills  on  Licking  river,  containing  a  store, 
post  office,  tailor's  shop,  blacksmith  shop  and  tavern.  Population 
about  40. 

The  Gtologieal  ttatUtica  of  Fleming  coonty  are  hot  in  general  of  a  rich  or  yaried 
character.  It  rests  principally  upon  the  npper  strata  of  the  blue  limestone  series, 
belonging,  with  its  accompaniments,  to  the  transition  formation :  though  in  the 
eastern  part,  it  is  in  some  places  overlaid  with  a  very  silicious  limestone,  prob- 
ably the  equivalent  of  the  cliflf  limestone ;  and  in  the  **  knobs  '*  rises  into  the 
black  slate,  capped  with  old  red  sandstone.  Except  where  the  rocks  and  clays 
occupy  the  suitace,  (which  is  but  a  small  portion,)  the  soil  is  very  productive, 
much  of  it  being  good  hemp  land ;  but  no  important  metals  are  to  be  found. 
There  are  several  small  deposites  of  iron  ore,  not  valuable  or  extensive  to  work, 
as  far  as  examined.  One  of  these,  however,  lying  near  the  Licking  river,  is  a 
remarkable  and  rare  deposite.  The  oxide  of  iron,  incorporated  with  sand,  is 
formed  into  regular  tubes,  from  the  size  of  a  pistol  barrel  to  several  inches  in 
diameter,  the  eylihder  being  from  a  half  to  one  and  a  half  inches  thick.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  length  of  these  fulgurites,  as  the  fragments  have  been 
fractured  at  both  ends  by  the  ploughshare. 

There  is  likewise  a  lar|[e  deposite  of  clay  near  Poplar  Plains,  suitable  for  pot- 
ter's ware.  The  other  mtnerals  are  small  quantities  of  sulphurate  of  iron,  calca- 
rioas  spar,  bary  tes  and  petroleum  or  **  mineral  tar.*'  The  disintegrating  limestone 
presents  about  seventy-five  species  of  fossils,  some  of  them  in  great  abundance 
and  perfection,  the  hill  sides  of  the  undulating  surface  exposing  them  to  obser- 
ration.  The  soil  has  but  a  small  proportion  of  sand  in  its  composition,  clay  and 
lime  predominating. 

Gsoaev  Stockton,  who,  in  his  infancy,  had  been  taken  prisoner,  together  with 
a  Bteter,  by  the  Indians  in  Virginia,  and  carried  to  New  York,  there  remained 
ontil  he  became  so  much  attached  to  the  Indian  manner  of  living,  that  the  desire 
to  see  his  friends  and  fomily  could  scarcely  overcome  his  reluctance  to  part  with 
thoee  whom  association  had  made  dear. 

Afler  he  had  grown  up,  he  accompanied  his  tribe  on  a  trading  expedition  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  determined  to  visit  his  friends  in  Virginia.  A  fondness 
for  forest  life  had  so  entertwined  itself  with  his  very  nature,  that  he  could  ill  sup- 
port the  dull  uniformity  of  sociew,  and  he  soon  set  out  for  Kentucky,  to  enjoy 
the  ^orious  solitude  and  freedom  of  the  woods.  He  settled  at  Stockton's  station. 
Id  sight  of  Flemingsburg,  in  1787. 

Robert  Stockton  and  Beacham  Rhodes  set  out  fVom  Stockton's  station  in  the 
winter  of  1789,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  on  the  waters  of  Fox's  creek  and  its 
tributaries,  then  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  buflfalo,  deer,  bear,  &<*..  Regarding  the 
season  of  the  year,  it  was  not  considered  any  adventure  fraught  with  great  dan- 
ger, as  the  Indians  rarely  visited  Kentucky  except  in  the  seasons  when  the  neces- 
saries of  life  were  more  easily  obtained.  The  hunters  pitched  their  camp  upon 
the  bank  of  Fox's  creek,  and  enjoyed  several  days  of  successfiil  hunting  and  ex* 
citing  sport.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  February,  afler  a  day  of  unusual  excite- 
ment and  fatigue,  the  hunters,  replenishing  their  fire,  rolled  themselves  up  in 
their  blankets,  and  stretching  themselves  (with  their  two  fine  dogs)  upon  the 
ground,  afler  the  manner  of  the  hunters  of  that  day,  without  other  **  means  and 
appliances,"  were  soon  soundly  asleep.  About  the  middle  of  the  night,  they 
were  aroused  by  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  two  gruns.  Stockton  sprung  to  his 
feet  only  to  fall  lifeless  to  the  earth.  Rhodes,  though  severely  wounded  in  the 
hip  by  two  balls  from  the  same  gun,  succeeded  (whilst  the  do^  made  fiercely  at 
Uie  Indians)  in  crawling  beyond  the  light  of  the  fire.     Statiomng  himbdf  behind 
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a  tree,  he  calmly  awaited  the  re-appearance  of  the  Indians,  resolved  to  sell  hit 
life  at  the  cost  of  one  of  theirs.  The  Indians,  doubtless,  suspecting  his  purpose, 
were  wise  enough  to  mount  the  horses  of  the  hunters,  and  made  for  the  Kentucky 
river,  where  one  of  them  was  afterwards  killed.  The  Indians  not  appearing, 
Rhodes  determined,  if  possible,  to  conceal  himself  before  day  should  dawn. 
With  this  hope,  he  crawled  into  the  creek,  and  that  his  trail  might  not  be  discov- 
ered, kept  in  the  water  until  about  a  half  a  mile  from  camp  he  came  to  a  large 
pile  of  brush  and  logs  which  the  creek  had  drifted.  In  this  he  remained  secre- 
ted (in  momentaiy  expectation  of  hearing  the  Indians)  all  day.  At  ni^ht  he  set 
out  on  a  painful  journey  towards  home,  and  on  the  seventh  day  after  his  wound, 
reached  Fleming  creek,  having  crawled  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  The  creek 
was  considerably  swollen,  and  ia  his  wounded  and  exhausted  state,  presented  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  his  further  progress.  Fortunately,  however,  he  was  found 
by  another  hunter,  who  aided  him  in  reaching  his  home.  The  friends  of  Stock- 
ton, instantly  collecting,  started  for  the  camp,  where  they  foond 

'*  His  fiiithfnl  dog,  in  life  his  firmest  fii«nd, 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend. 
Whose  honest  heart  was  stiU  his  master's  own, 
Who  labor'd,  fought,  lived  and  breathed  for  him  akme," — 

guarding  his  body,  though  so  weak  from  starvation,  as  to  be  unable  to  walk.  A 
circle  of  torn  earth  all  around  the  body  of  Stockton,  marked  the  ratre  and  disap- 
pointment of  wolves  and  panthers,  and  told  how  watchful  and  firm  nad  been  the 
protection  of  the  do^.  Stockton  was  buried  where  he  fell,  and  his  grave,  marked 
with  a  large  slab,  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  goim;  from  Flemingsburg  to  Carter  court- 
house, one  mile  beyond  Phillips'  springs.  The  friends  of  Stockton  carried  home 
the  dog,  and  after  several  weeks,  the  other  dog,  which  had  followed  the  horses, 
also  returned. 

Zadock  Williams,  whilst  working  in  a  tobacco  field,  in  sight  of  Stockton's 
station,  was  shot  by  an  Indian  in  the  year  1790.  There  were  no  men  in  the  fort 
at  the  time ;  and  the  old  settlers,  to  this  day,  speak  with  wonder  at  the  efforts  of 
an  old  negro  woman  upon  a  horn,  with  which  she  alarmed  the  residents  of  a  fort 
five  or  six  miles  distant.  The  Indians,  probably  terrified  at  such  prodigious 
blasts,  made  ofif. 

The  three  forts  or  stations  in  the  county,  (Stockton's,  Cassiday's  and  Flem- 
ing's,) had  in  their  service  two  brothers,  named  Stuart,  whose  duty  it  was  (dressed 
after  the  Indian  fashion)  to  keep  a  look  out,  and  give  timely  notice  of  the  pres- 
ence of  hostile  Indians.  It  was  understood  by  all  the  settlers,  that  no  one  was 
to  fire  a  gun  within  hearing  of  either  fort,  unless  at  an  Indian.  In  returning  at 
Cassiday's  station  in  the  evening,  one  of  the  brothers  was  overcome  by  the  temp- 
tation to  shoot  a  large  owl.  Michael  Cassiday  and  John  Clifford,  who  were  at 
the  fort,  supposing  the  gun  to  be  fired  by  an  Indian,  seized  their  rifles  and  issued 
forth  into  the  woods  to  reconnoitre.  They  soon  observed  the  two  brothers 
approaching,  but  owing  to  the  dusk  of  the  evening  and  their  Indian  dress,  did 
not  recognize  them.  Old  man  Cassiday,  who  was  proverbial  for  his  resolution 
and  bravery,  pushed  on  until  within  gun  shot,  fired,  and  one  of  the  brothers  fell 
to  the  ground.  Clifford,  in  the  mean  time,  was  exerting  all  his  ingenuity  and 
stratagem  to  get  a  shot  at  the  other  brother,  until  he  finally  made  himself  heard. 
The  three  then  went  to  the  wounded  man,  and  found  him  with  but  just  enough 
life  to  tell  Cassiday  his  death  was  the  result  of  his  own  folly  in  firing  his  gun 
within  hearing  of  the  fort,  forgave  him,  and  expired.  The  surviving  brother 
afterwards  declared,  that  he  was  once  or  twice  upon  the  point  of  shooting  Clif- 
ford, to  save  his  own  life. 

Michael  Cassiday,  the  individual  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  narrative,  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  whence  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  his  youth.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  enlisted  and  served  for  several 
years  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  After  leaving  the  army,  he  came  to  Kentucky, 
and  attached  himself  to  Strode's  station,  in  what  is  now  Clark  county,  and  from 
thence  removed  to  this  county,  and  settled  at  Cassiday's  station.  He  was  re- 
markably small  in  stature,  little  if  at  all  exceeding  five  feet,  and  there  are  many 
amusing  stories  told  of  his  contests  with  Indians,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  boy. 
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Upon  one  occasion,  while  encamped  in  the  woods  with  two  other  friends^ 
(Bennett  and  Spor),  three  Indians  attacked  their  camp,  and  killed  Bennett  uid 
Spor  at  the  first  fire.  Oassidaj  sprung  to  his  feet,  but  was  soon  oTerpowered 
and  made  prisoner.  The  Indians,  supposing  him  to  be  a  boy,  and  proposing  to 
nlieve  the  tedium  of  the  ni^ht,  selectea  the  smallest  of  their  number  to  carve  him 
up  with  a  large  butcher  knife,  for  their  diversion.  Cassiday,  whose  fiery  spirit 
little  predisposed  him  to  suffer  an  unresisting  martyrdom,  grappled  his  antago- 
nist, and  flui^  him  several  times  with  great  violence  to  the  earth,  greatly  to  the 
amusement  ofthe  other  Indians,  who  laughed  immoderately  at  their  companion's 
defeat  by  one  seemingly  so  disproportioned  in  strength.  The  two  Indians,  find- 
ing  that  it  was  growing  a  serious  matter,  came  to  the  rescue  of  their  companion, 
and  with  seTeral  strokes  of  their  war  clubs,  felled  Cassiday  to  the  ground.  For- 
tunately, Cassiday  fell  with  his  hand  upon  the  knife  which  his  competitor  had 
let  fall,  and  rising,  brandished  it  with  such  fierceness  that  the  Indians  gave 
back,  when  he,  stepping  to  one  side,  darted  rapidly  into  the  woods.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  nififht  enabl^  him  to  elude  his  pursuers  until  he  came  to  a  deep  pool 
of  water,  overhung  by  a  large  sycamore.  Under  the  roots  of  this  tree,  up  to  his 
neck  in  the  water,  he  remained  concealed  until  the  Indians,  flashing  their  torches 
around  him  in  every  direction,  gave  up  in  despair.  He  carried  to  his  graye  the 
marks  of  the  Indian  clubs,  to  testify  with  what  good  will  they  were  given. 
Colooel  Thomas  Jones,  who  was  at  the  burial  of  the  two  men,  (Bennett  and 
Spor),  yet  lives  near  Flemingsburg. 

Upon  another  occasion,  whilst  hunting  on  Cassiday's  creek,  in  what  is  now 
Nicholas  county,  he  very  unexpectedly  found  himself  in  close  proximity  to  a 
powerful  Indian,  in  a  place  quite  free  from  timber.  Each  observed  the  other  at 
the  same  time,  and  both  leveled  their  guns.  But  Cassiday,  to  his  consternation, 
found  that  his  pocket  handkerchief  was  tied  round  the  lock  of  his  gun,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  being  cocked,  and  he  feared  to  untie  it,  lest  the  Indian  perceiving  it, 
should  fire.  They  remained  pointing  their  guns  at  each  other  in  this  manner  for 
some  time.  The  Indian  not  firing,  Cassiday  suspected  that  something  was  the 
matter  with  his  gun  also,  and  began  to  take  off  his  handkerchief,  when  the  In- 
dian fled  to  a  tree.  Cassiday  followed  in  full  speed,  and  taking  a  circuit  so  as  to 
bring  the  Indian  in  yiew,  fired  and  wounded  him  in  the  shoulder.  Drawing  his 
knife,  he  made  towards  the  wounded  Indian,  in  whose  gun  he  now  perceived  the 


pum- 
mel him  well."  After  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  Indian,  who,  though  deprived 
of  the  use  of  his  right  arm,  proved  no  contemptible  foe,  and  whose  nakedness 
afforded  no  tangible  hold,  Cassiday  succeeded  in  dispatching  him. 

Cassiday  was  in  upwards  of  thirty  Indian  fights,  and  such  and  so  many  was 
bis  *  hair  breadth  'scapes,'  that  he  was  commonly  said  to  have  a  eharmed  life. 
He  served  in  the  legislature  repeatedly,  lived  respected  and  died  regretted,  at  his 
station,  in  the  year  1839. 

Colonel  John  Fleming,  after  whom  Fleming  county  was  called,  was  bom  in 
Virginia ;  and  in  company  with  Major  George  Stockton,  emigrated  to  Kentucky  in 
the  year  1787,  descending  the  Ohio  river  in  a  canoe,  and  settled  at  Stroud's  sta- 
tion. He  afterwards  removed  to  Fleming  county,  and  settled  Fleming's  station 
in  the  year  1790,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  the  year  1794.  The  wit- 
nesses of  his  life,  like  the  fabled  leaves  of  the  Sybil's  prophecy,  haye  been  so 
scattered  by  the  hand  of  death,  that  it  is  impossible  to  collect  the  history  of  any 
save  the  following  incidents : 

Some  twenty  Indians  having  stolen  horses,  and  made  prisoners  of  two  children 
near  Strode's  station,  in  Clark  county,  in  the  year  1791,  were  pursued  by  about  fif- 
teen whites,  and  overtaken  on  a  creek,  since  called  BcUile  ruru,  in  Fleming  county. 
A  sharp  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  loss  was  about  equal  on  either  side;  but 
the  whites,  being  outnumbered,  were  forced  to  give  way. 

Col.  John  Fleming,  the  settler  of  Fleming's  station,  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  engagement,  and  in  the  retreat,  being  hotly  pursued  by  an  Indian,  directed 
one  of  the  men  who  was  flying  past  him,  to  point  his  gun  at  the  Indian  and  com- 
pel him  to  tree,  until  he  could  reload  his  gun.  The  man  replied  that  his  gun  was 
not  loaded.    Fleming  quickly  remarked,  ''the  Indian  don*t  know  that;'' whei«- 
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upon  the  man  did  as  directed,  with  the  effect  that  Flemingr  foresaw.  Whilst  the 
Indian  was  intent  upon  the  mancBOTres  of  the  man,  Fleming  socceeded  in  loadingr 
his  gon.  The  pursuit  heooming  aiarminff,  the  man  fled.  The  Indian,  supposing 
Fiemingr  to  be  too  badly*  wounded  to  be  dangerous,  made  confidently  towards  him 
with  uplifted  tomahawL  Fleminir,  supporting  his  gun  upon  a  log,  waited  undl 
Ihe  Indian  came  yer^  near,  when,  firing,  he  fell  headlong  almost  against  the  log 
behind  which  Fleming  was  lying. 

Fleming's  mare,  which  had  broken  loose  during  the  fight,  came  galloping  by, 
lecf^ised  the  yoice  of  her  master,  went  to  him,  receiy^  him  on  her  back,  and 
carried  him  gallantly  off  the  field.  He  reached  the  large  pond  near  Sharpsburg, 
where,  exhausted  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  burning  with  thirst,  he,  with  a  fel- 
low fugitive,  encamped.  Such  was  his  feyer  from  his  wound,  that,  to  allay  his 
insatiate  thirst,  he  kept  his  friend  constantly  encaged  throughout  the  night  in 
bringing  water.  Next  morning,  he  was  sufllciently  recoyered  to  resume  his  way, 
and  arrived  safely  at  the  station. 

In  the  family  of  Major  George  Stockton  was  a  slave  named  Bei^.  Ben  was  a 
^*  regular**  negro,  devoted  to  his  master — hated  an  Indian  with  an  enmity  passing 
Randolph's  aversion  to  sheep— loved  to  mortize  over  a  dead  one— got  into  a  tow- 
ering rase,  and  swore  **  magnificently  "  when  a  horse  was  missing — handled  his 
rifle  well,  though  somewhat  foppishly — and  hopped  and  danced  and  showed  his 
teeth  with  infinite  satisfaction,  at  the  prospect  of  a  chase  of  the  **  yalia-  varminU*^^ 
His  master  had  every  confidence  in  his  resolution  and  prudence,  and  in  fact  Ben 
was  a  great  favorite  with  all  the  hunters,  adding  much  to  their  stock  of  fun  oa 
dull  expeditions. 

A  party  of  Indians  having  stolen  horses  from  some  of  the  upper  stations,  were 
pursued  by  a  party  of  whites,  who  called  at  Stockton's  station  for  reinforcements, 
ben,  among  others,  gladly  volunteered.  The  Indians  were  overtaken  at  Kirk's 
springs,  inXewis  county.  The  whites  dismounting,  secured  their  horses,  and 
advanced  to  the  attack.  Only  eight  or  ten  Indians  could  be  seen,  and  they  re- 
treated rapidly  over  the  mountain.  The  whites  followed,  but  in  descending  the 
mountain,  discovered,  from  an  attempt  to  out-flank  them,  that  the  retreating  In- 
dians were  but  a  part  of  the  enemy  remaining  behind  to  deco^  them  into  an  am- 
buscade, prepared  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Various  indications  plainly 
showed  that  the  Indians  were  greatly  superior  in  number,  and  the  whites  were 
ordered  to  retreat  Ben  was  told  of  the  order  by  a  man  near  him,  but  was  so  in- 
tently engaged,  that  he  did  not  hear.  The  man,  in  a  louder  tone,  warned  him  of 
his  danger.  Ben  turned  upon  him  a  reproving  look,  with  indescribable  grimaces 
and  ludicrous  gesticulations,  admonishing  silence,  and  springing  forward,  set  off 
at  a  furious  rate  down  the  mountain.  The  man,  unwilling  to  leave  him,  started 
after,  and  reached  his  side  in  time  to  see  him  level  his  rifle  at  a  huse  Indian  down 
the  mountain,  tiptoe  on  a  log,  peering  with  outstretched  neck  into  the  thick 
woods.  Ben's  nfle  cracked,  and  the  Indian,  bounding  high  in  air,  fell  heavily  to 
the  earth.  A  fierce  yell  answered  this  act  of  daring,  and  "the  Indians,  (said 
Ben)  skipped  from  tree  to  tree  thick  as  grass-hoppers."  Ben,  chuckling  with  huge 
self-satisfaction,  bawled  out,  **  take  dat  to  'member  Ben— de  'black  white  man ; " 
and  set  off  in  earnest  after  his  retreating  party. 

The  following  interesting^  incident  of  a  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  citizen 
of  Fleming  (which  occurred  afler  St.  Clair's  defeat  in  November,  1791),  is  rela- 
ted in  M'Clung's  Sketches  of  Western  Adventure : 

The  late  William  Kcnnan,  of  Fleming  county,  at  that  time  a  young  man  of 
eighteen,  was  attached  to  the  corps  of  rangers  who  aocompanied  the  regular 
force.  He  had  long  been  remarkable  for  strength  and  activity.  In  the  course 
of  the  march  from  fort  Washington,  he  had  repeated  opportunities  of  testing  his 
astonishing  powers  in  that  respect,  and  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the  swi^ 
est  runner  of  the  light  corps.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  action,  his  corps 
had  been  advanced,  as  already  observed,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  fim 
line  of  infiintry,  in  order  to  give  seasonable  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach.  Just 
as  day  was  dawning,  he  observed  about  thirty  Indians  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  guard  fire,  advancing  cautiously  towaitls  the  spot  where  he  stood,  together 
with  about  twenty  rangers,  the  rest  being  considerably  in  the  rear. 
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Sappottng  it  to  be  a  mere  scoutingr  party,  aa  osaal,  and  not  tuperior  in  number 
to  the  rangers,  he  sprang  forward  a  few  paces  in  order  to  shelter  himself  in  a 
^K>t  of  peculiarly  rank  grass,  and  firing  with  a  quick  aim  upon  the  foremost  In- 
dian, he  instantly  fell  flat  upon  his  face,  and  proceeded  with  all  possible  rapidity 
to  reload  his  ^n,  not  doubting  for  a  moment,  but  that  the  rangers  would  main- 
tain their  position,  and  support  him.  The  Indians,  however,  rushed  forward  ia 
inch  oyerwhelming  masses,  that  the  rangers  were  compelled  to  fly  with  preeipita* 
tion,  leavingr  young  Kennan  in  toted  ignorance  of  his  danger.  Fortunately,  the 
captain  of  his  company  had  observed  him  when  he  tlirew  himself  in  the  grass, 
and  suddenly  shouted  aloud,  **  Run  Kennan !  or  you  are  a  dead  man !"  He  in- 
stantly sprang  to  his  feet,  and  beheld  Indians  within  ten  feet  of  him,  while  his 
company  was  already  more  than  one  hundred  yards  in  front. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  He  darted  ok  with  every  muscle  strained  to  its 
utmost,  and  was  pursued  by  a  dozen  of  the  enemy  with  loud  yells.  He  at  first 
pressed  straight  forward  to  the  usual  fording  place  in  the  creek,  which  ran  be- 
tween the  rangers  and  the  main  army,  but  several  Indians  who  had  passed  him 
before  he  arose  from  the  grass,  threw  themselves  in  ihe  way,  and  completely  cut 
him  off  from  the  rest.  By  the  most  powerful  exertions,  he  had  thrown  the  whole 
body  of  pursuers  behind  him,  with  the  exception  of  one  young  chief,  (probably 
Messhawa),  who  displayed  a  swiftness  and  perseverance  equal  to  his  own.  In 
the  circuit  which  Kennan  was  obliged  to  take,  the  race  continued  for  more  than 
four  hundred  yards.  The  distance  between  thera  was  about  eighteen  feet,  which 
Kennan  could  not  increase  nor  his  adversary  diminish.  Each,  for  the  time,  put 
bis  whole  soul  into  the  race. 

Kennan,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  kept  his  eye  upon  the  motions  of  his  pursuer, 
lest  he  should  throw  the  tomahawk,  which  he  held  aloft  in  a  menacing  attitude, 
and  at  length,  finding  that  no  other  Indian  was  immediately  at  hand,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  the  mettle  of  his  pursuer  in  a  different  manner,  and  felt  for  his  tom- 
ahawk in  order  to  turn  at  bay*  It  had  escaped  from  its  sheath,  however,  while 
he  lay  in  the  grass,  and  his  hair  had  almost  lifted  the  cap  from  his  head,  when 
he  saw  himself  totally  disarmed.  As  he  had  slackened  his  pace  for  a  moment 
the  Indian  was  almost  in  reach  of  him,  when  he  recommenced  the  race,  but  the 
idea  of  being  without  arms,  lent  wings  to  his  flight,  and  for  the  first  time,  he  saw 
himself  gaining  ground.  He  had  watched  the  motions  of  his  pursuer  too  closely, 
however,  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  before  him,  and  he 
suddenly  found  himself  in  front  of  a  large  tree  which  had  been  blown  down,  and 
upon  which  brush  and  other  impediments  lay  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet. 

The  Indian  (who  heretofore  had  not  uttered  the  slightest  sound)  now  gave  a 
short  Quick  yell,  as  if  sure  of  his  victim.  Kennan  had  not  a  moment  to  deliber- 
'ate.  He  must  clear  the  impediment  at  a  leap  or  perish.  Putting  his  whole  soul 
into  the  effort,  he  bounded  into  the  air  with  a  power  which  astonished  himself, 
and  clearing  limbs,  brush,  and  every  thing  else,  alighted  in  perfect  safety  upon 
die  other  side.  A  loud  yell  of  astonishment  burst  uom  the  band  of  pureuers,  not 
one  of  whom  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  the  same  feat.  Kennan,  as  may  be 
readily  imagined,  had  no  leisure  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  but  dashing  into  the  bed 
of  the  creek  (upon  the  banks  of  which  his  feat  had  been  performed)  where  the 
high  banks  would  shield  him  fVom  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  he  ran  up  the  stream 
ontil  a  convenient  place  offered  for  crossing,  and  rejoined  the  rangers  in  the 
rear  of  the  encampment,  panting  from  tlie  fatigue  of  exertions  which  have  seldom 
been  surpassed.  No  breathing  time  was  allowed  him,  however.  The  attack  in- 
stantly commenced,  and  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  maintained  for  three 
hours,  with  unabated  fury. 

When  the  retreat  commenced,  Kennan  was  attached  to  Major  Clarke's  bat- 
talion, and  had  the  dangerous  service  of  protecting  the  rear.  This  corps  quickly 
lost  its  eoromander,  and  was  completely  disorganized.  Kennan  was  among  the 
hindmost  when  the  flight  commenced,  but  exerting  those  same  powers  which  had 
saved  him  in  the  morning,  he  quickly  gained  the  front,  passing  several  horsemen 
in  the  flight.  Here  he  beheld  a  private  in  his  own  company,  an  intimate  ac- 
qnaintance,  lying  upon  the  ground,  wkh  his  thigh  broken,  and  in  tones  of  the 
most  piercing  distress,  implored  each  horaen\an  who  hurried  by  to  take  him  up 
bshind  him.  As  soon  as  he  beheld  Kennan  coming  up  on  foot,  he  stretched  out 
his  arms  and  called  loud  upon  him  to  save  him.    Notwithstanding  the  imminent 
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peril  of  the  moment,  his  friend  could  not  reject  so  paAsionate  an  appeal,  but 
seizing  him  in  his  arms,  he  placed  him  upon  his  back,  and  ran  in  that  manner 
for  several  hundred  yards.  Horseman  after  horseman  passed  them,  all  of  whom 
refused  to  relieve  him  of  his  burden. 

At  length  the  enemy  was  gaining  upon  him  so  fast,  that  Kennan  saw  their 
death  certain,  unless  he  relinc^uished  his  burden.  He  accordingly  told  his  friend, 
that  he  had  used  every  possible  exertion  to  save  his  life,  but  in  vain;  that  he 
must  relax  his  hold  around  his  neck  or  they  would  both  perish.  The  unhappy 
wretch,  heedless  of  every  remonstrance,  still  clung  convulsively  to  his  back,  and 
impeded  his  exertions  until  the  foremost  of  the  enemy  (armed  with  tomahawks 
alone,)  were  within  twenty  yards  of  them.  Kennan  then  drew  his  knife  from 
its  sheath  and  cut  the  fingers  of  his  companion,  thus  compelling  him  to  relinquish 
his  hold.  The  unhappy  man  rolled  upon  the  nound  in  utter  helplessness,  and 
Kennan  beheld  him  tomahawked  before  he  had  gone  thirty  yards.  Relieved 
from  his  burden,  he  darted  forward  with  an  activity  which  once  more  brought  him 
to  the  van.  Here  again  he  was  compelled  to  neglect  his  own  safety  in  order  to 
attend  to  Aat  of  others. 

The  late  governor  Madison,  of  Kentucky,  who  afterwards  commanded  the 
corps  which  defended  themselves  so  honorably  at  Raisin,  a  man  who  united  the 
most  amiable  temper  to  the  most  unconquerable  courage,  was  at  that  time  a  sub* 
altern  in  St.  Clair's  army,  and  being  a  man  of  infirm  constitution,  was  totally 
exhausted  by  the  exertions  of  the  morning,  and  was  now  sitting  down  calmly 
upon  a  lo^,  awaiting  the  approach  of  his  enemies.  Kennan  hastily  accosted  him, 
and  enquired  the  cause  of  his  delay.  Madison,  pointing  to  a  wound  which  had 
bled  profusely,  replied  that  he  was  unable  to  walk  further,  and  had  no  horse. 
Kennan  instantly  ran  back  to  a  spot  where  he  had  seen  an  exhausted  horse  graz- 
ing, caught  him  without  difiScuIty,  and  haying  assisted  Madison  to  mount,  walked 
by  his  side  until  they  were  out  of  danger.  Fortunately  the  pursuit  soon  ceased, 
as  the  plunder  of  the  camp  presented  irresistible  attractions  to  the  enemy.  The 
friendship  thus  formed  between  these  two  young  men,  endured  without  interrup- 
tion through  life.  Mr.  Kennan  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  immense  exer- 
tions which  he  was  compelled  to  make  during  this  unfortunate  expedition.  He 
settled  in  Fleming  county,  and  continued  for  many  years  a  leading  member  of 
the  Baptist  church.    He  died  in  1837. 


FLOYD   COUNTY. 


Floyd  county  was  established  in  1799,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Colonel  John  Floyd.  It  is  situated  in  the  ecustem  extremity  of 
the  State,  and  lies  on  the  waters  of  Big  Sandy  river, — bounded  on 
the  north  by  Johnson ;  east  by  the  Virginia  line ;  south  by  Rke, 
and  west  by  Breathitt.  Prestonsburg  is  the  seat  of  justice,  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Frankfort.  The  mean  width 
of  the  county  is  about  thirty  miles ;  the  surface  mountainous,  in 
some  places  reaching  an  elevation  of  five  hundred  feet,  and 
abounding  in  rich  and  inexhaustible  strata  of  stone-coal.  The 
principal  crop  is  com,  though  wheat,  oats  and  flax  are  also  culti- 
vated. The  mountains  afl^brd  excellent  range  for  sheep,  hogs  and 
cattle.  Three  thousand  hogs  are  annually  driven  to  maii[et  from 
this  county,  and  wool  is  beginning  to  be  an  article  of  exporta- 
tion. Seventeen  miles  from  Prestonsburg,  there  is  a  spring  called 
the  "  Burning  Spring,*^  which  constantly  emits  a  thick  sulphuroufl 
vapor,  and  instantly  ignites  on  the  application  of  fire. 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  Floyd  county  in  1846,  $485,- 
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878 ;  number  of  aeree  of  land  in  the  county,  96,782 ;  average 
value  of  land  per  acre,  $2,89  ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty- 
one  years  old,  812  ;  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen  years,  1490.    Population  in  1840,  6,302. 

Prestonsburg  is  situated  on  Big  Sandy  river,  about  seventy  miles 
from  its  mouth — contains  a  brick  court  house,  jail  and  other  public 
buildings,  one  seminary,  six  stores,  two  groceries,  two  taverns, 
four  lawyers,  three  doctors,  three  t€tn-yards  and  six  mechanics' 
shops.  Incorporated  in  1818,  and  called  in  honor  of  Col.  John 
Preston,  of  Virginia,  who  owned  the  land.     Population  200. 

Colonel  John  Flotd,  in  honor  of  whom  this  county  received  its  name,  was  a 
natire  of  Virginia,  as  were  most  of  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1773,  as  stated  both  by  Butler  and  Marshall,  or  in  1774,  according  to 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hart,  Sen.,  late  of  Woodford  county,  he  came  to 
Kentucky  on  a  surveying  excursion,  as  a  deputy  of  Colonel  William  Preston, 
principal  surveyor  of  Fincastle  counlVi  of  which  the  region  in  Virginia,  west  of 
the  mountains,  was  then  a  part.  He  made  many  surveys  on  the  Ohio,  and  be- 
longed to  the  party  that  was  re-called  by  Dunmore,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers 
attending  the  performance  of  their  official  duties.  Colonel  Floyd  returned  in 
1775,  and  became  a  conspicuous  actor  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  times.  Alter- 
nately a  surveyor,  a  legislator  and  a  soldier,  his  distinguished  qualities  rendered 
bim  at  once  an  ornament  and  a  benefactor  of  the  infant  settlements.  No  indi- 
vidual among  the  pioneers  was  more  intellectual  or  better  informed  ;  none  dis- 
played, on  all  occasions  that  called  for  it,  a  bolder  and  more  undaunted  courage. 
His  person  was  singularly  attractive.  With  a  complexion  unusually  dark,  his 
eyes  and  hair  were  deep  black,  and  his  tall  spare  figure  was  dignified  by  the 
aocompIishHients  of  a  well  bred  Virginia  gentleman.  Connecting  himself  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  Transylvania  company,  he  became  their  principal  surveyor, 
and  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  the  town  of  St.  Asaph  to  the  assembly  that  met 
at  Boonesborouffh  on  the  24th  of  May,  1775,  to  make  laws  for  the  infant  colony. 
He  accompanied  Boone  in  the  pursuit  and  rescue  of  his  daughter  and  her  com- 
panions, whom  the  savages  had  decoyed  and  captured  in  July,  1776,  and  his 
cotemporaneouB  account  of  that  thrilling  occurrence,  does  equal  credit  to  his  sol- 
diership and  pen.  In  all  the  stations,  civil  and  military,  to  which  he  was  called, 
he  acquitted  himself  with  honor,  and  came  at  last  to  a  violent  death,  by  the  hands 
of  the  savages,  in  1783* 


FRANKLIN   COUNTY. 

Frakkun  county  waa  formed  in  the  year  1794,  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  distinguished  patriot  and  statesman,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Kentucky  river,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Owen ;  east  by  Scott ;  south  by  Ander- 
son and  Woodford ;  and  west  by  Shelby.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  diversified :  a  small  portion  gently  undulating ;  another 
part,  intersected  by  the  small  streams  which  flow  into  the  Ken- 
tucky, uneven  and  hilly ;  while  tall  cliffs,  in  many  places  quite 
precipitous,  rear  their  heads  along  the  meandering  course  of  that 
river  through  the  county.  The  staple  products  of  the  county 
are  wheat,  corn  and  oats.     Hemp  is  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent. 

Number  of  acres  of  land,  reported  by  commissioners,  as  lying 
in  Franklin,  120,731 ;  average  value  per  acre  in  1846,  $11,47; 
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value  of  taxable  property,  $4,004,228 ;  number  of  white  males 
over  21  years  of  age,  1692  ;  number  of  children  between  five  and 
sixteen  years  old,  1537.  Population  in  1630,  9,251— in  1840, 
9,420. 

Frankfort  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Franklin  county,  and  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  being  25  miles  from  Lexington, 
and  550  miles  from  Washington  city.  It  is  beantifrilly  situated 
on  the  Kentucky  hver,  60  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  which  renders  that  stream 
so  remarkable.  From  the  summits  of  the  overhanging  cliffi 
which  encircle  the  plains  beneath  like  the  ramparts  of  a  mighty 
fortress,  the  city  of  Frctnkfort  and  the  town  of  South  Frankfort, 
with  their  public  ediiices  and  private  residences,  their  spires  and 
gardens,  intermingled  and  occupying  both  banks,  the  meadows 
around,  and  the  graceful  stream  itself  as  it  sweeps  through  the 
verdant  valley,  are  all  mapped  out  to  the  eye  in  a  single  view  of 
varied  and  picturesque  beauty.  The  state  house,  with  the  pub- 
lic offices  on  either  side  of  it,  is  situated  on  a  slight  eminence 
about  midway  between  the  river,  which  it  fronts,  and  the  north- 
ern termination  of  the  valley.  It  is  a  large  and  very  handsome 
structure,  built  of  Kentucky  marble,  with  a  portico  in  front,  sup- 
ported by  six  columns  of  tiie  Ionic  order.  The  senate  and  rep- 
resentative halls  are  in  the  second  story — tiie  former  a  capacious 
room,  handsomely  finished,  with  a  portrait  of  General  Wash- 
ington, large  as  life,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  speaker's 
chair,  and  portraits  of  General  Lafayette  and  Colonel  Daniel 
Boone  on  the  right  and  left.  The  senate  chamber  is  a  smaller 
room,  also  very  neatly  finished,  and  having  a  frdl  length  portrait 
of  General  William  Henry  Harrison  suspended  over  the  presi- 
dent's chair.  The  rooms  on  the  lower  story,  are  appropriated  to 
the  state  library,  court  of  appeals,  federal  court,  &c.  The  pub- 
lic offices  are  plain,  but  neat  and  substantial  buildings.  The 
public  grounds  embrace  an  area  of  some  four  or  five  acres,  and 
are  studded  with  a  variety  of  handsome  shrubs  and  forest  trees. 
In  front  of  the  capitol  is  a  beautiful  fountain,  supplied  with  wa- 
ter conveyed  through  iron  pipes  from  a  large  spring  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  The  governor's  house  is  a  large,  plain  build- 
ing of  brick.  The  other  public  buildings  are — a  court  house, 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Episcopal  churches,  an  acad- 
emy, and  a  banking  house  for  the  branch  bank  of  Kentucky. 

Frankfort  contains,  also,  two  newspaper  establishments — ^the 
"Frankfort  Commonwealth,"  and  "Kentucky  Yeoman," — ^botii 
weeklies,  but  the  former  published  daily,  as  well  as  weekly,  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  legislature ;  twenty  lawyers,  twelve  phy- 
sicians, twelve  dry  goods'  stores,  two  book  stores,  six  grocery 
stores,  two  drug  stores,  two  hardware  stores,  two  jewelry  stores, 
four  commission  houses,  four  taverns,  three  bagging  factories, 
with  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  and  me- 
chanic shops.  Population  in  1840,1,917 — ^in  1847,  supposed  to 
be  about  2,600.    The  place  is  well  supplied  witii  water,  of  an 
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eM^IIent  <iaality^ooiidncted  thiough  pipes  from  a  spring  some 
one  or  two  imlee  from  the  oity .  Tbe  improvement  of  the  Ken^ 
tncky  river  has  greatly  advanced  Ae  commercial  importance  of 
Frai^forty  vtrhich  must  continue  to  grow  with  the  iiicreasing  pop- 
iilation  an4  wealth  of  the  smrrounding  country. 

Frankfert  was  e0tablished  l^  the  Virginia  legislature  in  1786^ 
though  the.firart  mirvey  of  600  acres  was  made  by  Robert  M'Afee 
on  the  16th  July,  1773.  The  seat  of  government  was  located 
here  in  1792,  and  the  first  session  of  the  assembly  was  held  1793. 
The  pnblio  buildings  not  being  ready,  the  legislature  assembled 
in  a  large  frame  house  belonging  to  Major  James  Love,  which  is 
yet  seen  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 

The  SiaU'^B  Prison  or  Peniteniiar^^  is  located  at  Frankfort.  The  penitenttaTy 
^Btsm  was  estaMished  ip  KaoUusky  in  1798 ;  the  legislature  which  adoptad  1% 
being  moved  by  feeliD^pt  of  the  most  benevolent  character*  The  priaoneis  werst 
lor  Mine  jpeara,  allowed  to  appropriate  to  their  own  ate,  the  ^zcess  of  their  ean^ 
inga,  above  the  costs  of  proeeontion  and  after  making  restitution  to  those  they 
)iaa  iajofed*  This  system  was  repealed  in  1805*  Under  the  operation  of  sabs»> 
qoent  acts  of  tbe  legislature,  no  revenue  was  derived  to  the  state  fiom  the  peni* 
tentiary;  indeed,  for  twenty  years,  it  was  a  dead  expense^  In  the  vear  1825« 
Mr.  Joe)  Soott  was  appointed  agent  and  keeper  by  act  of  assembly,  who  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  with  the  state,  stipulating  to  pay  to 
the  state  one  half  tbe  profits,  and  guarantying  Uiey  should  not  fall  below  a  spe- 
cified som.  To  him  is  due  the  credit  of  intxodneing  the  Auburn  system,  undey 
whicb  tbe  Kentucky  penitentiary  has  long  been  the  moat  prosperous  institotioa 
of  the  kind  in  the  Umtsd  States  or  the  world.  He  was  appointsd  for  two  terms 
of  five  years  each,  but  relinquished  the  last  year  of  his  la^t  teon  on  account  q£ 
ill  health.  The  average  number  of  prisonera  during  bis  term  of  nine  years,  wan 
about  85,  and  the  olear  average  earnings  of  the  prison,  over  and  above  expensea, 
was  $70  000. 

Dr.  T.'  S.  Tbeobalds  snceeeded  Mr.  SooU  in  1834,  upon  the  same  terms.  He 
eonducted  the  institution  on  the  same  sener^  principles,  but  changing  sosoewbat 
the  employment  of  the  prisonera,  and  introducing  additional  msM^iuery.  The 
heaviest  branch  of  business  is  the  manufacture  of  bagging  and  ropNS.  During  hia 
first  term,  the  eaminga  above  expenses,  were  about  fSo^OOO ;  during  the  second^ 
aoding  March,  1844,  about  $130,000.  The  number  of  vrisoners  irom  1834  to 
1839,  ranged  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fort¥ ;  and  from  th^  latter  year  tn 
1846,  from  one  hundred  snd  forty  to  ope  hundred  and  eighty.  The  present  keepers 
(Messrs.  Craig  and  Henry}  were  appointed  for  &je  years,  on  the  same  terms  an 
tiieir  piedeeeseoi%  except  inat  they  stipulate  to  pay  the  state  two-thirds  of  the  net 
profits  earned,  at  the  SMne  time  guarantying  a  certain  annual  profit  of  not  lose 
tiian  $5,000* 

The  distii^ttishing  discinltnary  feature  of  the  institution  b  silence  by  day  and 
solitary  oonfinement  by  nieht.  The  convicts  are  emoloyed  in  associated  labor  by 
day,  but  not  allowed  to  talk  together  except  about  the  business  in  band.  TheT 
have  two  meals  a  day,  of  plain,  coarse,  but  wholesome  fare,  each  eating  as  much 
as  he  Ukes  of  bread,  various  meats,  vegetables  and  soups.  They  have  divine 
service  every  Sabbath,  and  the  ignorant  are  taught  letters  and  learning ;  and  those 
who  can  read,  are  reaiiired  to  cbeose  books  for  perusal  from  a  go^  library  of 
moral  books,  provided  by  the  State.  Their  heads  are  shaved  every  Saturday,  a 
disagreeable  punishment,  but  deemed  a  necessary  safiBguard.  Their  hair  is  allowed 
to  grow  four  months  before  expiration  of  sentence.  On  discharge,  each  prisoner 
is  entitled  to  five  dollars  eash,  and  a  comfortable  suit  of  new  cl(Hhes.  The  audi- 
tor,  treasurer,  land  register  and  attorney  general  of  the  State,  are  inspectors^ 
leqoiied  by  law  to  examine  the  institution,  condition  of  the  prisoners,  theu  treat- 
Bteat,  clothinffy  food,  dec  monthly.  The  buildings  of  the  penitentiary  are  exten- 
sive, and  well  arranged  alike  for  the  security  and  comfort  of  the  convicts.  The 
office  of  the  keeper  is  an  elegant  building  of  cut  stone,  ornamented  with  two  hex* 
agonal  gothic  towers^ 
30 
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Fkmalb  Hkroism^— The  fbets  in  the  fMUwiog  toeowt  of  tin  altoclc  mi  knit 
•ettlement,  near  Frankfort,  in  April,  179S,  are  derlTed  from  the  Rer.  Abrahui 
Cook,  a  Tenerable  minister  of  the  Baptist  cburoh,  himself  a  pioneer^  now  upwards 
of  eighty  years  of  age,  and  the  brother  of  Jesse  and  Rosea  Cook,  the  husbands 
of  die  two  Intrepid  and  heroic  females  whose  brayery  is  here  recorded : 

Some  fiTe  or  six  years  prerions  to  the  occarrenee  of  the  event  named,  a  settle 
ment  was  commeneed  on  Sonth  Blkhom,  a  short  distanoe  aboye  its  juDetioii  with 
the  North  fork,  which,  though  not  very  strong,  was  considered  a  sort  of  asylum 
from  Indian  invasion.  About  Christmas  in  the  year  1791^  two  brothers,  Jesse 
and  Hosea  Cook  and  their  families,  their  brothers-in-law,  Lewis  Mastin  and  ^mily, 
and  William  Dunn  and  part  of  his  ikmily,  with  William  Bledsoe  and  family, 
Doyed  to  Main  Elkhom,  about  three  miles  from  the  above  named  place,  and 
formed  a  settlement  in  a  bottom  there,  known  as  Imns'  bottom*  A  man  by  the 
name  of  Farmer,  with  his  family,  shortly  after  made  a  settlement  a  short  distance 
lower  down  the  creek ;  and  an  overseer  and  three  negroes  had  been  placed  on  an 
improvement  of  Colonel  Innb'  a  short  distance  above.  The  new  settlement  was 
between  three  and  fbnr  miles  from  Frankfort,  at  that  time  containing  but  a  few 
fkmiUes.  It  was  composed  of  newly  married  persons,  some  with  and  others  with- 
out children.  They  had  been  exempt  from  Indian  depredations  up  to  the  S8th  of 
April,  1799,  although  a  solitary  Indian  on  horseback,  had  passed  it  in  the  night, 
durinff  the  preceding  winter.  The  two  Cooks  settled  in  cabhis  close  together; 
Mastin  and  Bledsoe  occupied  double  cabins  some  th^ee  hundred  yards  from  the 
Cooks ;  the  cabin  of  Dunn  was  about  three  hundred  yards  from  those  above 
named,  and  Farmer's  about  the  same  distance  below  the  Cooks :  while  Innis' 
overseer  8^  negvoes  were  located  about  threo-fourths  of  a  mile  above. 

On  the  day  above  mentioned  (the  38th  of  April,  179S),  an  attack  was  made  on 
three  severaf  pbints  of  the  settlement,  almost  simultaneously,  by  about  one  hun- 
dred Indians.  The  irst  onset  was  made  upon  the  Cooks.  The  brothers  were 
near  their  cabins,  one  engaged  in  shearing  sheep,  the  other  looking  on.  The 
sharp  crack  of  rifles  was  the  0rst  intimation  of  the  proximity  of  die  Indians ; 
and  that  fire  was  fatal  to  ^e  brothers-^the  elder  fell  dead,  and  the  younger  was 
mortally  wounded,  but  enabled  to  reach  the  cabin.  The  two  Mrs.  Cooks,  with 
three  children,  (two  whites  and  one  black),  were  instantly  collected  in  ^e  hooae, 
and  the  door,  a  very  strong  one,  made  secure.  The  Indians,  unable  to  enter,  die- 
diarged  their  rifles  at  the  door,  but  wi^out  injury,  as  the  balls  did  not  penetrate 
through  the  thick  boards  of  which  it  was  constructed.  They  then  attempted  to 
out  it  down  with  their  tomahawks,  but  with  no  better  success.  While  these  things 
occurred  without,  there  was  deep  sorrow,  mingled  with  fearless  determination  and 
high  resolve  within.  The  younger  Cook,  mortally  wounded,  immediately  the 
door  was  barred,  sunk  down  on  the  floor,  and  breathed  his  last ;  and  the  two  Mrs. 
Cooks  were  left  the  sole  defenders  of  the  cabin,  vnth  the  ^ree  children.  There 
was  a  rifle  in  the  house,  but  no  balls  could  be  found.  In  this  extremity,  one  of 
the  women  got  hold  of  a  musket  ball,  and  placing  it  between  her  teeth,  actually 
bit  it  into  two  pieces.  With  one  she  instantly  loaded  the  rifle.  The  Indiana, 
failing  in  their  attempts  to  cut  down  the  door,  had  retired  a  few  paces  in  front, 
doubtless  to  consult  upon  their  future  operations.  One  seated  himself  upon  a  \ofu 
apparently  apprehending  no  danger  from  yrithin.  Observing  him,  Mrs.  Co3l 
took  aim  from  a  narrow  aperture  and  fired,  when  Ae  Indian  gave  a  loud  y^l, 
bounded  high  in  the  air,  and  fell  dead.  This  infuriated  the  savages,  who  threat- 
ened (for  they  could  speak  English)  to  bum  the  house  and  all  the  inmates.  Sev- 
eral speedily  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  cabin,  and  kindled  a  fire  on  the  boards  of 
the  roof.  The  devouring  element  began  to  take  effect,  and  with  less  determined  and 
resolute  courage  within,  the  certain  destruction  of  the  cabin  and  the  deaA  of  the 
inmates,  must  nave  been  the  consequence.  But  the  self  possession  and  intrepidity 
of  these  Spartan  females  were  eanal  to  the  occasion.  One  of  them  instantly  ao- 
oended  to  the  loft,  and  the  other  handed  her  water,  with  which  she  extinguished 
the  fire.  Again  and  again  the  roof  was  fired,  and  as  often  extinguished.  The 
water  failing,  the  undaunted  woman  called  for  some  eggs,  which  were  broken 
and  the  contents  thrown  upon  the  fire,  for  a  time  holding  the  flames  at  bay.  Their 
next  resource  was  the  bloody  waistcoat  of  the  husband  and  brother-in-law,  who 
lay  dead  upon  the  floor.  The  blood  with  which  this  was  profusely  saturated, 
ohecked  the  progress  of  the  flames — but,  as  they  appeared  speedily  to  be  gatiior- 
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ftm^A  naocetaM,  Ttw  wnrw  foe  ywMcd,  mA  the  fhutfai  aiydiwti  of  hamh 
eoaraga  triiimplMd.  One  ledten,  in  bitter  dieeppointaient,  fived  ^t  bie  aneeeii 
ememj  througb  the  boards,  bat  did  not  injora  ber,  wh«B  the  whole  immediacy 
descended  from  the  roof. 

Aboat  the  time  the  attack  eoramencedt  a  yovnfr  man  named  MeAndre«  eee^ped 
on  horseback  in  ylew  of  the  Indians,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  give  the  alarm 
to  the  older  neighboring  settlement.  As  soon  as  thej  descended  from  the  boase* 
top,  a  few  olimMd  some  contiguoiis  trees,  and  insSitnted  a  sharp  look-out.  While 
in  the  trees,  one  of  Uiem  £red  a  second  ball  into  the  loft  of  the  cabin,  which  cnl  to 
pieces  a  bmuUe  of  yam  hanging  near  the  head  of  Mrs.  Cook,  bat  without  doing 
iarther  injury.  Soon  after,  they  threw  the  body  of  the  dead  Indian  into  the  adja* 
cent  ereek,  and  precipitately  fled. 

A  few  moments  after  the  Cooks  were  attacked,  Mastin,  in  conversation  with  Mo^ 
Andre  near  his  cabin,  was  fired  npoii  and  woonded  in  the  knee ;  but  not  so  badly 
as  to  disable  him.  He  commenced  a  rapid  retreat  to  his  hoase,  bat  reoeived  a 
•scond  shot,  which  instantly  killed  him^  BicAndte  escaped  on  hotseback,  and 
eairied  with  hhn  to  the  iold  settlement  one  of  Mastin's  small  children*  Dunn  and 
two  o£  his  sons,  one  aged  sixteen  and  the  other  nine  years,  the  only  members  of 
the  family  then  in  the  bottom,  not  having  been  observed  by  the  Indians  when  the 
attack  eommenced,  escaped  to  the  woods  and  separated*  The  old  man  made  his 
way  safely  to  the  older  setdement,  bat  the  boys  were  afterwards  discovered  by 
the  Indians,  and  both  murdered.  One  of  the  xisgroes  at  Innis's  quarter,  being 
sick,  was  killed,  and  the  two  others  taken  captive,  (the  overseer  being  absent). 
Of  the  captives,  one  died  among  thd  Indians,  and  the  other  returned  to  his  mas- 
ter. The  survivors  of  this  infant  colony  were  taken  to  the  older  settlement,  and* 
found  all  the  kindness  and  hospitality  so  characteristic  of  pioneer  life. 

The  alann  was  quickly  oommunicated  to  the  adjacent  settlements,  and  before 
ni^t-fall,  a  body  of  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  men  were  in  hot  pursuit  of 
the  retreadn|^  foe.  The  main  bodv  of  the  Indians,  however,  reached  the  Ohio 
and  crossed  it  safeW,  in  advance  or  the  Kentuckians.  A  smaU  party  who  had 
lingered  behind  and  stolen  some  negroes  and  horses  from  another  settlement,  were 
overtaken  on  the  succeeding  morning,  a  short  distance  from  ^e  Ohio,  by  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  pursuing  force,  among  them  the  venerable  William  Tureman,  of  the 
city  of  Maysville,  then  a  youth.  The  whites  fired,  and  the  hindmost  Indian  fell, 
severely  wounded.  One  of  the  whites  imprudently  rushed  his  horse  through  the 
tall  grass  to  the  spot  where  the  Indian  fell,  when  the  latter  raised  his  ri&  and 
shot  him  through  the  heart.  He  then  rose  to  his  feet,  and  attempted  to  reach  ^ 
thicket  to  which  his  companions  had  retreated,  but  was  fired  upon  and  killed, 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  balls  having  been  lodged  in  his  body. 

Rbmaiws  op  Daviil  Boonb.— ^t  its  session  of  1844-45,  the  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky adopted  measures  to  have  the  mortal  remains  of  the  cel^rated  pioneer, 
Daii iKL  BooNB,  and  those  of  his  wife,  removed  from  their  place  of  burial  on  tfa# 
tmnks  of  the  Blissouri,  fer  the  purpose  of  interment  in  the  public  cemetery  at 
Frankfort  There  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety  in  this  testimonial  of  the 
veneration  borne  by  the  commonwealth  for  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead ; 
and  it  was  fitting  that  the  soil  of  Kentucky  should  afford  the  final  resting  place 
of  his  remains,  whose  blood  in  life  bad  so  often  been  shed  to  protect  it  from  the 
fuiy  of  savage  hostility.  It  was  as  the  beautiful  and  touching  manifestation  of 
filial  affection  shown  by  children  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  parent;  and  it  was 
Tight  that  the  generation  who  were  reaping  in  peace  the  fruits  of  his  toils  and  dan- 
gers, should  desire  to  have  in  their  midst,  and  decorate  with  the  tokens  of  their  love, 
me  sepulchre  of  this  primeval  patriarch,  whose  stout  heart  watched  by  the  cradle 
cf  this  now  powerful  commonwealth,  in  its  weak  and  helpless  infancy,  shielding 
it  with  his  body  from  all  those  appalling  dangers  which  tnreatened  its  safety  and 
existence. 

The  consent  of  the  surviving  relations  of  the  deceased  having  been  obtained,  a 
commission  was  appointed,  under  whose  superintendence  the  removal  was  effec- 
ted ;  and  the  13th  of  September,  1846,  was  nzed  upon  as  the  time  when  the  ashea 
of  the  venerable  dead,  would  be  committed  with  fitting  ceremonies  to  the  place 
of  their  final  repose.    It  was  a  day  which  will  be  long  remembered  in  the  history 
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of  Franktin.  Tke  d«ep  feMing  0Koit»d  1^  tiM  oodaskm,  was  crftnted  bj  the  as* 
aembling  of  «&  immeBM  eoDOoarw  oiMmwa^inm  ^  pAits  of  tfao  Scaca;  and 
the  eaeenMiiise  were  moat  impoaiog  and  impreeaive.  A  prooaaatoiif  cartanrfiag 
more  than  a  mOa  in  langthf  aecontpaniad  the  cofi&DB  to  the  grave.  The  heaiae* 
decorated  with  eTerffreens  and  nowers,  and  drawn  by  four  white  horeaa,  was 
plaeed  in  ita  aaatgned  poaitiaa  im  tba  line,  aaeoawaiiaed  aa  pall  bsafeiat  bj  die 
Ibilowing  diatinraiahed  Dionaara»  m.  Colonel  Miebard  M.  Johaaoii*  ef  QeoUz 
Qenerai  Jamea  Taylor,  or  Campbell  (  Captain  Jamea  Waid,of  Maaon;  Geaaral 
Robert  B.  MeAfee^  and  Peter.  Jordaa,  of  Merear ;  Waller  Biillo<^,  fiao.,  of  Fmj* 
attei  Captain  Themaa  Joyee,  of  Loularilla;  Mr.  Landes  Smedyof  FvankliBi 
Colonel  John  Johnston^  of  the  State  of  Ohip^  Ma^or  Z.  WilMama«  of  KmifUm^ 
and  Cek>nel  William  Boone,  of  Shelby*  The  preeeaeion  waa  accanqpaaied  hf 
aeveral  military  companies,  and  by  the  members  of  the  liwoaiQ  FrateRU^,  and 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellewa,  in  rich  reaalia.  Anived  al  the  grave,  the 
oomfiany  was  brought  togethei^  in  a  beantifal  boSow  near  the  grave,  aaeeniin^ 
from  the  center  on  every  side.  Here  ilia  Aineml  aevinoea  vtere  perfonned.  TIm 
hymn  was  gmn  out  by  the  Rev.  Mi.  Godell,  of  the  Baptist  ahvrdi  |  prayer  by 
Biahop  €k>ula,of  the  MethodliSl'fipiaoeMl  ehttiehi  oratkHi  by  Ihe^  Honcrobls 
lehB  J.  Crittenden;  closing  pn^F*'  ^J  ^  Rev;  J.  J.  BoiloelB,  of  the  Preeb3ra»*> 
rian  choich ;  and  benedietion  by  the  Rmr.  P.  S.  Fall,  of  the'  Cfafistian  ehtireli^ 
The  coffins  were  then  loweieA  into  the  gravea.  Th«  apoi  where  the  graves  are 
aitttated,  is  as  beantifal  as  natate  end  art  omnbipsd  ean  make  it.  It  is  deeigiied 
to  erect  a  monument  on  the  plaoe.  ,  T 

Honorable  John  BRow«.<*.^rhe  praaeirt  high  rank  that  KeaAoaky  ooenpiee  in 
tiM  Union,  ia  but  a  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  impulse  first  given  by 
those  who  rescued  the  land  from  the  dominion  of  the  savagea^  No  country  vras 
ever  settled  by  men  of  more  distinot  charaeter  from  the  great  mass,  md  the  infu- 
sion of  those  traits  was  so  common  to  the  population  of  the  early  emfgranls,  that 
it  will  take  centuriee  to  eradfteate  it  from  their  deacendents.  More  of  the  gal- 
lant officers  of  the  American  revolution,  and  their  no  less  gallant  soldiMS,  fbnnd 
a  retreat  in  Kentucky,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ameiiea ;  and  they  brought  with 
them  to  the  west,  the  young  men  of  eBtorpriae  and  mlent  and  courage  who,  liko 
Sidney,  were  determined  to  *^find  or  to  make^ti  way  to  diaCinotiQn.  AmoD^ 
the  pioneera  of  Kentucky,  no  one  acted  a  more  conspieuons  part  than  the  gentleman 
whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  notfee,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  ia  not  only 
appropriate,  but  indispensable,  to  a  work  having  for  its  object  an  elucida^n  of 
the  history  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Brown  was  botn  at  Staunton,  Virgniia,  on  the  19th  day  of  September, 
1757.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Brown  and  Margaret  Pteston.  His 
&ther  was  eminently  distinguished  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  piety  and  leann 
ing,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  college,  and  pastot  ibr  forty-four  yean  of  the  church 
at  Providence  meeting  house  in  Rockbridfire.  The  mother  vras  a  woman  of  re- 
markable energy  of  character  and  vigor  of  mind— the  second  daughter  of  Jc^ni 
Preston  and  Elizid>eUi  Patton,  and  sister  of  William  Preston,  of  Mre.  Breckia- 
ridge,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Howard,  from  whom  are  descemled  the  Preatona, 
the  Breokinridges,  the  McDowells,  the  Harts,  and  many  other  distmguished  fe- 
males in  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  The  children  were  reared  in  the  hardy  nnrtare 
of  the  western  borderers^  and  having  no  pat^imon^  in  expectancy,  were  habttov 
ted  to  depend  on  their  own  energies  for  success  m  life.  A  good  education  waa 
all  that  they  could  look  for,  and  this  was  carefully  bestowed.  /oAn,  being  the 
eldest,  was  sent  to  Princeton,  at  which  place  he  was  a  student  when  the  Ameri- 
tan  army  made  its  memorable  retreat  though  the  Jerseys.  The  college  was  bro- 
ken up,  and  be  Joined  the  troops  and  crossed  the  Delaware  with  them,  and  re- 
mained with  the  army  under  Washington  for  some  time  as  a  volunteer.  He  sub- 
sequently was  a  member  of  a  volunteer  company  from  Rockbridge,  which  com- 
pany was  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  He  completed  his 
•ducation  at  William  and  Mary  colfege— assisted  the  cel^rated  Dr.  Waddill  for 
two  years  as  a  teacher  in  his  school— read  law  in  the  t)ffice  of  Mr.  Jeffereon,  and 
removed  to  Kentucky  in  1783,  arrirhig' directly  after  the  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks ; 
and  from  that  date  to  the  period  of  his  death  he  was  a  citisen  of  the  western 
country. 
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FroBi  the  cwMntnimneiitof  oaf  polHioal  hittory,  Mr.  Brawn  wm  oftUed  to  aot 
a  prouuiMiit  pwatt.    He  wa#  elected  a  membdr  of  the  Y irginia  legislature  from  the 
district  of  Kentucky,  and  was,  by  the  ]eg:i8lature  of  that  state,  appointed  a  repre* 
sentaUTe  to  the  ''old  Qmgrm^'^  in  1787,  and  also  in  1788.     In  1789  and  1791, 
he  was  aleeted  hy  the  people  of  Kentaekjr  a  representative  to  the  first  and  sec- 
ond CoDgfess^  noder  the  present  conetittttion.    After  Kentucky  became  a  sUitcL 
he  was  t£cee  tuaes  conseomively  elected  a  senator  in  the  Coa|[ress  of  the  United 
States^  and  continued  in  the  senate  until  1805,  when  he  reured  to  private  li£i. 
It  was  his  fortune  as  a  politician,  to  live  to  be  nearly,  if  not  the  very,  last  survi* 
Tor  of  tha  old  Congress;  uid  he  was  the  first  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Uniled  States  ever  sent  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  1    He  came  to  it 
In  his  yooth,  and  it  was  a  vast  and  dangerous  wHdecness— he  lived  to  see  it  un> 
der  the  doniaioo  of  deven  powerful  and  independent  sovereinities,  teeming  with 
a  ]^pi»latieii  of  more  than  seven  millions  of  people^*  and  holding  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  national  oonfederaey.    Coming  into  public  life  at  the  close  of  the 
bevolationt  he  was  brought  into  an  intimate  association  with  many  of  the  most 
promkient  aetots  of  that  eventfol  neriod,  and  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of 
beneral  Waahington,  Mr.  Adams,  mu  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe. 
Geoeial  Washington  honored  him,  in  coninaction  with  General  Charles  Soott, 
Be^^amin  Logan,  Harry  Innis  and  Isaao  Shelby,  with  important  commissions  of 
a  militarj  trust,  with  power  to  enlist  men,  commission  officers,  and  carry  on  war 
at  home  and  abroad^    He  was  the  projector  of  several  of  thei  militanr  expeditions 
into  the  Indian  oountries,  and  socomnanied  one  of  tha  most  suoeesswl  or  them  as 
a  Toluiteer,  lending  the  influence  of  his  example  to  enforce  his  official  exhorts 
tionSk     Ha  was  a  moat  distinguished  aetor  in  all  the  events  that  attended  the 
sdmissioB  of  Keqtoeky  into  the  Union,  and  the  secariag  for  the  west  the  navig»- 
lion  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  ^orts  of  no  one  indimual  contributed  more  to 
bring  abont  those  results*    In  the  celebrated  controversy  between  Mr.  Jefierson 
and  Colonel  Burr  for  the  niesidencyt  ha,  then  a  senator  from  Kentucky,  adroci^ 
ted  the  daima  of  Mr.  Jafferaon  with  zeakms  ardor.    Mr.  Jefierson  pressed  upon 
him,  during  his  administration,  the  acceptance  of  several  highly  important  and 
hMrative  offices,  all  of  which  he  declined.    The  intimacy  and  friendship  which 
existed  between  thern^  coaunenoing  while  he  was  a  student  in  the  office  of  that 
world-renowned  statesman,  oontinuM  without  inlerruptiQn  throoghont  lifb.    When 
Mr.  Montoe  became  president,  he  also  addrsssed  him  a  letter,  wishing  to  know  in 
what  manner  his  administration  could  testify  its  regard  for  his  ohvacter  and  early 
pablie  senrioe;  but  he  declined  all  preferment.    With  the  public  men  of  the  west^ 
Be  was  on  tersas  of  the  most  endearing  friendship*    With  General  George  Rogeit 
Clark,  Gdramor  Shelby  and  Govemora  Soott  and  Madison,  and  wim  Judges 
innis  and  Todd,  and  Colonela  Nicholas  and  Breckinridge,  and  their  illustrious 
sssoeiates,  he  held  the  meet  confidential  inteicoorse,  snd  their  attachment,  com* 
neneed  in  periods  of  danger  and  under  circamstanoss  of  trial,  never  wavered. 
This  eminent  man— eminent  as  a  patriot,  as  a  statesman  and  citiaen-*4ived  to 
the  advanced  age  c£  89  years,  and  died  at  his  reeidence  in  Frankfort  on  the  99th 
sf  Angnst,  16374    His  accomplished  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Rer.  John  Mason, 
of  the  ci^  of  New  York,  and.  sister  of  the  Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  both  disti»> 
gaished  divines,  sarvivsd  him  bat  a  few  months. 

Honorable  Jamcs  BaowK,  a  brother  of  the  Honorable  John  Brown,  was  a  dis- 
tbguished  lawrer  in  Kentucky,  and  a  cotemporary  at  the  bar  of  the  Honorable 
Henry  Clay,  (both  of  whom  married  daughters  of  Colonel  Thomas  Hart),  and 
slso  of  George  Nicholas.  Mr.  Murray,  John  Breckinridge,  and  oAers,  and  was 
distinguished,  even  in  such  con^petition,  as  an  able  lawyer  and  eloanent  speaker. 
He  Was  appointed  first  secretary  of  state  of  (Jovemor  Shetbj.  Upon  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  he  removed  to  New  Orlesns,  was  associated  with  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston In  the  compilation  of  the  civil  code,  was  several  times  elected  to  the 
senate  of  the  Unitea  States,  and  sabsequentlv  received  the  appointment  of  min- 
ister to  France,  in  which  capacity  he  resided  many  years  in  ths  ci^  of  Paris, 
sdmired  for  his  ability  as  a  diplomatist,  and  beloved  for  his  munificent  hospitality. 
Re  died  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  1836. 

Dr.  Samubl  BaoWM,  also  another  brother  of  the  Hon.  John  Brown,  was  a 
graduate  of  Edinburgh,  and  very  distinguished  for  his  medical  writUDigs,  and  for 
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many  yean  filledt  with  great  credit  to  himself  aad  ua^lneaa  to  the  institiitiopy 
the  chair  of  profeaeor  of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  TimiisylTaaim 
Uniyeraity.    He  died  in  Alabama. 

Dr«  Prbston  W.  Browh,  the  yoongreet  of  the  hrotherst  was  a  graduate  of  the 
echool  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and  iaTorably  known  to  the  proieasioii  aa  a 
•uccessfiil  practitioner  of  medicme  in  Kentucky.  He  died  in  Jefieisoo  eeantr 
in  1836. 

GoTemor  Gaonei  Minwoir  ^aa  bora  in  Virginia,  abovt  the  year  1763.  His 
career  was  one  of  distinction  in  arms  as  well  as  the  calmiet.  He  was  one  of  tl»s 
soldiers  of  the  American  rerolution.  Before  he  was  of  agOt  whilst  Tet  a  boy, 
he  threw  himself  in  the  raoks,  and  with  a  gallant  bevinf  passed  throogfa  the 
scenes  of  his  country's  first  awl  grest  straggle  for  independence.  He  was  also 
engaged  in  the  batties  which  were  fimght  by  the  early  setUers  of  Kentacky  with 
the  Indians  of  the  north-westera  territory.  At  the  head  of  his  eompaoyy  Cfaptaia 
Madison  was  wounded  at  St.  Olair^a  defeat  in  1791 ;  and  he  was  again  woimded 
in  the  attack  open  the  camp  of  Major  John  Adair,  by  the  Indians,  in  1799.  Bia* 
Jor  Adair,  in  his  report  of  that  battle  to  Brigadier  General  Wilkinson,  makii^ 
of  Captain  Madison,  whom  he  had  ordeied  to  take  a  party  and  aain  the  right 
flank  of  the  enemy,  says :— ^  Madison's  bra^rsry  and  conduot  meea  no  comment  f 
they  art  well  known.^*  This  was  his  reputation  in  military  life— to  speak  in  fa- 
Tor  of  his  courage  was  considered  superfluous— all  who  saw  him  in  the  field, 
both  men  and  officers,  knew  him  to  be  brsTe— that  knowledge  came,  as  if  by  in- 
tuition, to  all  who  beheld  him— 4ii8  looks,  his  words,  his  whole  demeanor  on  tlia 
field,  were  emphatically  those  of  a  ooUier.  No  hero  ever  shed  his  blood  io  tlia 
cause  of  his  country  more  fVeely  than  George  Madison ;  when  called  into  h«r 
senrice,  there  seemed  no  limit  to  his  patriotism,  no  bounds  to  his  seal  in  her  be* 
half*  It  did  in  trutii  appear  as  if  he  considered  himself— all  he  had,  and  all  he 
could  do— «  free  gift,  a  living  sacrifice,  to  be  offerod  up  on  the  altar  of  his 
country. 

Having  passed  through  two  wars  with  honor  and  distinction,  and  having  sea- 
tied  permanentiy  in  Kentucky  at  a  very  early  period,  he  was  sooa  called  upon  to 
take  part  in  the  civil  administration  of'^the  State.  On  the  7th  of  Mawh,  1796*  he 
was  appointed  by  Goveraor  Shelbv  auditor  of  public  accounts,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  William  McDowell,  which  office  he  held  lor 
more  than  twenty  years.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  his  oflloial  duties,  and 
his  position  at  the  aeat  of  government,  threw  him  in  constant  personal  inteiaoarae 
with  persons  from  every  quarter  of  the  State ;  and  the  influence  which  he  thoa 
acquired,  and  the  universal  confidence  and  love  with  which  he  inspired  all  who 
knew  him,  were  so  unbounded  throughout  Kentucky,  that  there  was  no  office 
within  the  gift  of  the  people  which  he  could  not  easily  have  attained,  without  the 
slightest  solicitation. 

In  the  summer  of  1813,  a  requisition  was  made  on  the  State  of  Kentacky  to 
aid  in  an  expedition  against  Canada  and  the  Indians  of  the  north-westsm  tani- 
tory,  who,  at  that  time,  were  in  alliance  with  the  British.  In  obedience  to  the 
call  of  the  government.  Colonel  John  Allen  raised  a  volunteer  regiment  of  Ken- 
tuckians,  and  George  Madison,  then  auditor  of  public  accounts,  accepted  the  o^ 
fice  of  second  major  under  him,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Captains  Hickmaa, 
Ballard  and  others,  who  had  served  with  him  in  previous  campaigns  against  the 
Indians,  and  knew,  therefore,  how  to  appreciate  his  skill  as  an  officer.  At  the 
memorable  battle  of  the  river  Raisin,  which  occurred  in  January,  1813,  in  whidi 
that  regiment  sufifered  so  severely,  and  in  which  Colonel  Allen,  Captains  Simp- 
son, MoCracken,  Hickman,  and  a  host  of  others  fell,  Madison  behaved  with  ex- 
emplary firmness  and  couraffe.  He  was  in  immediate  command  of  the  force  that 
stood  within  the  pickets,  and  by  his  calm  and  collected  bearing,  and  his  desper- 
ate resolution,  exacted  terms  of  capitulation  from  General  Proctor,  the  commander 
of  the  British  and  Indians,  by  which  his  men  and  all  the  wounded  were  to  be 
thrown  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  British  commander,  and  saved 
ftx>m  the  violence  of  savage  cruelty.  Accordingly,  Madison  and  such  of  the 
Americans  as  were  able  to  march,  were  removed  to  Maiden,  whence  he  and  the 
other  officers  were  sent  to  Quebec.    The  non-conunissionad  c^osrs  and  privalaa 
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«we  ^offdy  aftirwtfda  dltekalied  6ii  parole,  and  pemitlBd  to  letarn  to  ^  Uid* 
ted  States.  In  oonseqaence  of  the  sbamefal  tiolatlon  by  Pioctor  of  the  tenns 
ot  capitolatio&  entered  into  with  Madision— in  pennitting  the  Indians  to  maeeaem 
oar  wounded  men  leA  at  the  rirer  Raisln-Hi  retaliatiOB  waa  apprehended,  «id 
Madison  and  our  other  officers  were  kept  in  confinement  at  Qaebeo  as  hoetaffes. 
In  the  year  1816,  having  resigned  his  office  as  avditor  of  public  aooonnts,  Majot 
Madison  was  nrged  from  OTory  section  of  the  state  to  become  a  candidate  for  gOT* 
emor.  So  load  and  so  general  was  the  eali  made  on  him,  that  he  oonsented  to 
ran*  Cotoael  James  Josmson,  who  had  distingaishad  hhnself  at  the  battle  of  the 
Hmmee,  was  announced  as  the  qnposing  canmdate.  CoUmel  Johnson  l^d  not, 
howeTer«  been  engaged  TCiy  long  in  the  canTass,  before  he  found  it  impossible  to 
resist  the  popularity  of  Major  Madison.  He  accordingly  retired  during  the  reiy 
he^  of  the  canyass,  and  declined  the  race,  dedaring  that  it  was  utterly  futile  for 
him  or  any  body  else  to  run  against  a  man  so  uniyersally  ^palar  and  beloyed,  as 
he  found  his  opponent  to  be*  He  was  not,  howeyer,  permitted  to  enjoy  yery  long 
the  high  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  the  State  with  soch  marked  distinction. 
He  diM  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  1816,  and  lefl  a  whole  pe(mle  to  mourn  oyer 
his  loss  with  a  sorrow  as  deep  as  was  the  loyerwhich  th^  had  Wne  hinu 

Col.  Solomon  P*  Sbasf. — ^In  a  work  designed  te  perpetuate  a  knowledge  ti 
the  remarkable  eyents  that  haye  transpired  in  KentucEy,  and  the  memory  of  die* 
tinguished  men  who  haye  given  renown  to  the  State,  the  name  of  Colonel  Sol* 
omon  P.  Sharp  desenres  a  conspicuous  place.  It  was  the  fortune  of  this  able 
man  to  illustnte,  by  his  own  career,  the  nMe  tendency  of  our  republican  insti* 
tutions,  and  to  teach  to  his  youthful  countrymen  the  important  leeson  that  each 
may,  and  must  be,  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  that  there  is  no  station 
to  which  the  humblest  may  not  aspire.  He  was  born  of  a  parentase  that  brought 
him  no  aid  but  that  which  an  unsullied  name  can  give.  His  fattier  had  been  a 
soldier  of  the  Refolution,  and  one  of  the  gallant  but  obscure  borderers  who  gained 
the  memorable  victory  at  King's  mountain.  The  war  being  over,  he  moveS  flrom 
Washington  county,  in  Virginia,  first  to  the  neighborho^  of  Nashyille,  Ten* 
aessee,^  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  to  the  yicinlty  of  Russellyille,  Kentucky. 
It  was  at  the  latter  place  that  Colonel  Sharp  grew  up  to  manhood,  having  been 
but  a  very  small  chUd  at  the  period  of  his  father's  removal  to  the  Green  river 
country.  At  that  early  day,  that  reffion  was  almost  a  desert,  and  but  few  advan* 
tages  were  poesessed  by  the  young  for  mental  improvement.  The  simplest  rudi- 
ments of  eduoation  were  all  that  even  the  most  favored  could  expect,  and  even 
theee  were  only  to  be  obtained  by  alternate  interohange  between  the  labors  of  the 
ftrm  and  the  employments  of  the  school  room.  Still,  such  was  the  nursery  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Kentoekj ;  and  in  that  school  they  so* 

a  aired  a  vigor  of  constitution  and  independence  in  thought,  action  and  speech, 
lat  ^ve  Skem  throughout  life,  a  force  of  character  which  enabled  them  to  leave 
their  impress  on  the  tunes  in  which  they  lived. 

CoU  Sharp,  at  the  earlj  age  of  nineteen,  had,  in  the  midst  of  imramerable  and« 
to  any  but  a  brave  spirit,  insurmountable  difficulties,  gained  admittance  to  the  bar. 
He  enterBd.the  profession  unknown,  without  the  influence  of  friends  or  fortune, 
his  sole  dependence  being  on  his  own  energies.  But,  in  a  short  time,  he  stood 
fbrth  before  all  observers  as  a  youth  of  uncommon  promise,  and,  in  his  earUesI 
professional  efforts,  he  displayed  powers  of  reasoning,  of  research  and  of  eloquence 
that  drew  upon  him  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  whole  community.  As  a 
reasoner,  his  powers  wsre  remarkable,  clear,  discriminating  and  lodcal ;  m  debate, 
he  had  f^w  equals  and  no  superiors.  His  style  of  speech  was  m  the  converse^ 
tional  order— |>lain  and  concise-i-he  was  always  understood ;  and  those  who  heard 
him,  felt  that  they  were  taking  part  in  unravelling  the  propositions  which  he 
sought  to  make  manifest.  He  seldom  turned  aside  from  his  subject,  unless  to 
lelieve  the  mind  from  the  tensenees  of  the  argument;  and  when  this  was  neces- 
sary, he  never  lacked  a  playful  sally  or  happy  illustration  to  suit  his  purpose. 
Without  any  thing  like  redundancy,  he  never  hesitated  for  a  word,  and  was 
strictly  fluent  from  the  force  of  his  own  thought,  and  he  never  became  excited  that 
he  had  not  a  convinced  and  sympathising  auditory. 

At  the  earliest  period  permissu>le  by  the  constitution,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Kentucky  legislature^  and  on  the  political  theatre  displayed  tatents  of  sooh 
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lifd  order  that,  »t  twintf^bor  yetisof  agOt  h^  nAfjkt  hatft  bwn  ooiiideied  on* 
of  the  ifst  public  m^n  in  Kentaeky.  He  was  agttn  end  again  boaOred  hj  a  seat 
la  the  legwalare«  uniii,  by  the  general  mtie  of  the  diaCrict  in  whieh  he  Irred,  he 
wae  tranafehed  to  the  Congnaa  of  t^  Ubited  Stales^  and  for  two  eoeeeasiYe 
terms,  embracing  th»  moat  tnlereating  period  of  the  admkiiatiuion  of  Mr#  Madi- 
•on,  he  occnpiea  the  Tery  front  rank  among  flte  moat  eminent  pditloians  of  that 
day.  He  waa  the  room  mate  and  intimate  firiend  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Ca]hoan« 
of  Soatk  Oaroiina ;  and  atood  aide  by  aide  with  him,  in  the  sapport  of  the  adBM»> 
ktiation  of  Mt^  liadiaos^  The  high  eatfanation  in  whieh  he  was  Md  by  tkat 
diatihgniabed  atateaaoan,  is  attested  by  bk  baring  been  beard  te  deetare,  aaore 
than  once,  that  ^  he  waa  the  ablest  man  of  his  age  that  had  erer  eroeeed  tiie 
numntains." 

finticBig  aa  were  tiiese  earir  polhioal  honoia  to  a  tou^  of  honorable  ambitioiif 
and  holding  out,  ae  they  did,  ths  nroepect  of  sttil  farther  advancement,  Col. 
Sharp  relinouiahed  them  all  with  cheerniloess,  fai  order  that  he  might  derola 
himself  with  more  aaaidnity  te  the  labors  of  hie  profbasion.  Having  married  the 
daughlar  of  Coleael  John  M.  So6tt,  of  Frankfort,  and  his  repntation  as  a  lawyer 
being  comtnaoaursite  with  the  State,  he  dstenained  to  remove  te  the  aai^  of  ^or- 
emment,  where  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  the  federal  court  of  the  dia- 
%iot  df  Kantacky  held  their  aesaions.  Before  these  two  distinguished  tribunaJa 
— distincutshed  for  the  great  learning  of  the  presiding  jastices,  and  the  unsnr* 
paaaed  &lity  of  the  lawyers  who  praoticed  before  them.  Colonel  Sharp  waa  tlia 
acknowledged  equal  of  the  moat  eminent,  and  acquired  a  practice  as  exteaaive 
aftd  luerative  aa  any  practitioner  at  the  bar,  and  the  docket  of  the  coturt  of  anpeala 
of  that  day,  ahowa  hta  name  to  almost  every  litigated  case,  from  the  first  day  of 
bta  looatioa  in  Frankfort. 

He  waa  aelected  by  Govenio^  Adair  as  peculiariT  qaaliied  for  the  impertant 
oflEk)e  of  attorney  general,  and  he  diaeharged  its  duaes  to  the  nerfect  satasmctioa 
(^  the  coontry.  ThiB  waa  the  higheat  honor  of  the  lesal  profession  that  a  nrao* 
titioner  conld  enjoy,  and  there  was  but  one  atep  more  for  legal  ambition,  and  that 
maS  a  seat  upon  the  b^neh.  He  did  not  attain  the  age  when  lawyma,  in  full 
practice,  are  willing  to  retire  and  leave  the  field  of  active  at>d  profitable  labor  to 
younger  oompetitora ;  but  there  ia  no  question.  Judging  of  the  future  from  the  past« 
that  he  woula  have  been  called  to  occupy  a  diatingmhed  place  in  the  bighaoft 
OQorts  of  judicature,  at  a  little  later  neriod. 

It  waa  m  the  midst  of  a  career  like  this,  fruitfol  of  honors,  of  public  neeful- 
ness  and  domestic  happiness,  that  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assasaln,  on  the  niglit 
€i  the  —  Novensber,  1635,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  bis  age.  The  peeuRar 
atrocity  of  the  deed  created  a  thrill  of  horror  throu^out  the  land,  for  it  was  aU 
tended  with  circumstances  of  most  fiend-Kke  barbanty.  'Die  legislature,  of  which 
Colonel  Sharp  waa  at  that  time  a  member,  being  in  aession,  onered  a  reward  of 
three  thonaand  dollars  for  the  detection  and  apprehension  of  the  murders,  and 
passed  resolutions  testifying  the  public  condolence  and  aympathy  with  the  afflio* 
t^  family,  and  the  great  loaa  the  State  had  sustained  ia  hie  untimely  death. 

IsHAM  Talbot  waa  bom  in  the  conntv  of  Bedford,  and  State  of  Vtrffinia,  in  tha 
year  1773.  While  quiia  a  youth,  his  mther  emigrated  with  his  ibmily  to  Kaa* 
tticky,  and  settled  near  Harrodaburg,  in  Meroer  county.  The  means  of  acqai' 
ling  an  education,  at  that  early  day,  were  neoeasarily  limited,  and  each  individoal 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  had  to  rely,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  resources  of 
bis  own  intellect  and  vrilu  Young  Talbot  was  sent  to  the  best  schools  of  Har- 
rodsbnrg;  but  be  acquired,  without  the  aid  of  teachers,  a  respectable  knowledga 
ef  the  imeient  and  aome  of  the  modem  langaagea. 

On  arriving  at  manhood,  he  atudied  law  wifli  Colonel  Geoive  Nieholaa,  and 
eommeaeed  £e  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  town  of  Versaifles,  in  Woodford 
county.  He  aoon  afterwarda  removed  to  Frankfort,  and  entered  the  lists  when 
Clay,  and  Daveiss,  and  Bibb,  and  Bledsoe,  and  Rowan  adorned  the  bar ;  and 
public  opinion  of  that  day  and  this,  has  regarded  Mr.  Talbot  as  one  of  the  bright^ 
est  in  that  galaxy  of  illustrious  names. 

^  In  18 IS,  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  Kentucky  ftom  the  county  of  Frank- 
lin, which  office'  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  election,  in  1816,  to  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Jease  Bled- 
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#oa>  Itt  1880,  he  was  r^-eleMd  to  Hie  MiMle,  and  8orv«d  in  tlmt  body  filt  th« 
401  of  Mareh,  1896.  Mr*  TVilbot*ft  career  in  the  aenate  is  a  pari  of  the  history 
of  our  «ommoii  eoantry,  and  the  reports  of  the  debates  of  that  body  bear  aopta 
Sroofa  of  his  doqaence  and  patriottsm.  He  died  at  Melioae^  his  psaidenee  near 
Franidbrt,  on  the  dtst  of  September,  1837. 

Hon.  HAEiir  Imrcs.  The  sobjeet  of  this  sketch  was  bora  hi  17M,  in  Carotin* 
tonnty,  Virginia.  His  fhtfier,  the  lUnr.  Robert  lnnes,of  the  Episoopal  ohnrehv 
waa  a  natave  of  Scotland,  and  married  Catharine  Richwds,  of  Va.,  by  whom  h« 
had  throe  sons,  Robert,  Harry,  and  James.  The  eMest  was  a  physician,  and  Harry 
and  James  read  law  with  Mr.  Rose,  of  Va.  Harry  was  a  schoolmate  of  the  late 
President  Madison.  James  was  attorney  general  of  Virginia,  and  one  «f  the 
BMWt  eloquent  debaters  in  the  oonTention  whieh  adopted  the  present  constitation 
of  the  United  States.  During  the  adtttniatration  of  President  Waahin^n,  he 
waa  d^irated  to  Kentucky  as  a  special  en?oy  to  explain  to  Goiiemor  Sh^y  and 
Ihe  legielaiure^  the  measures  in  progress  by  the  gotenunemt  of  the  United  Stasis 
to  secure  the  narigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  1776-7,  whilst  the  lead  minea  became  objeets  of  national  solisitade  aad  pub« 
ho  eare  for  procuring  a  supply  necessary  to  the  rerolutionary  contest,  the  suojsol 
of  this  sketch  was  employed  by  the  committee  of  puUio  safety  in  Virginia,  te 
saperintead  the  working  of  Chipirs  mines.  His  ability,  seal  and  fidelity  in  tfiat 
saaployment,  comnmnded  the  thanka  of  that  oemmittee.  In- 1779,  h&  was  eleeted 
by  the  legislature  of  Vir^nia  a  commissioner  to  hear  and  determine  the  elaima  to 
anpatented  lands  in  the  district  includine  Abingdon*  That  duty  he  performed  to 
pnblie  aatisfaction.  In  1783,  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  ona 
of  the  ludges  of  the  supreme  court  for  the^istriet  of  Kentucky,  and  on  the  third 
day  of  NoTcmber  of  that  year,  he  entered  upon  the  dutiea  of  his  eommissloB  at 
Crow's  station^  near  Danyille,  in  conjunction  with  the  Hon.  Caleb  Wallace  and 
Samuel  McDowell.  In  1787,  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  at- 
torney ^neral  lor  the  district  of  Kentucky,  in  the  place  of  Walker  Daniel,  wlio 
felt  a  Yietim  to  the  saTage  fbe.  In  1786,  he  enrered  upon  the  duties  of  that  oflSoe^ 
k  which  he  continued  until  he  was  appointed,  in  1787,  Judfle  of  the  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Kentucky  distriet,  the  duties  of  which  he  diseharged  until 
his  death,  September,  1816. 

Upon  the  erection  of  Kentucky  into  an  independent  atate  in  1790,  he  was 
offered,  but  declined,  die  office  of  chief  jnsliee.  He  was  president  of  the  first 
electoral  college  for  the  choice  of  goyamor  aad  lieutenant  goyernor  under  the 
first  constitution.  In  April,  1790,  he  was  authorized  by  the  secretary  of  war^ 
(General  Knox,)  to  call  out  the  scouts  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier ;  and,  in 
1791,  he  was  associated  with  Scott,  Shelby,  Logan  and  Brown,  as  a  local  board 
of  war  ibr  the  western  country,  to  call  out  the  militia  on  expeditions  against  the 
Indians,  in  conjunction  with  the  commanding  ofilcer  of  the  Unhed  States,  and 
to  apportion  scouts  through  the  exposed  pans  of  the  district  In  lUI  these 
lasponslble  capacities  the  conduct  m  Jadge  Innes  was  without  reproach,  and 
nised  him,  most  desenredly  high.  In  the  public  esteem,  and  receiyed  me  repeated 
tittuks  of  €}eneral  Washington  for  the  disehar^  of  high  trusts.  As  a  judge,  he 
was  patient  to  hear,  diligent  to  inyestigate  and  impartial  to  dedde.  These  ^t»li» 
ties  were  especially  requisite  In  his  position  as  the  sole  judge,  until  1807,  of  the 
oourt  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  whose  decisions  were 
final,  miless  royersed  by  thesupreme  court  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  neighbor,  aa  an  agriculturist,  and  as  a  polished  eentleman  in  all  the  reli^ 
tfous  of  priyate  and  social  life  he  was  a  model  of  hia  day  and  ^sneretion  :  and 
ilthough  his  public  career  in  the  west,  amidst  its  earliest  dHBeoltMS,  had  always 
been  one  of  high  trust  and  confidence  under  all  the  changes  of  goyemment,  his 
oondoct  in  reference  to  the  efforts  to  secvre  the  naviganon  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  the  subject  of  enyenomed  calumny  at  a  seA>sequent  period,  when  the  peculiar 
condition  of  affaire  in  the  early  tmnsaetlone  in  KentucKy  was  not  filly  appreci- 
ated. The  proudest  refttation  of  these  misrepresentations,  is  found,  howeyer,  in 
ihe  repeated  eTidenoe  of  the  approbation  of  Washington ;  and  the  after  intrigues 
sttempted  by  Powers,  as  agent  of  the  Spanish  groyemor,  but  ao  promptly  rej^ted 
^Imies  and  Nicholas,  did  not  impair  the  public  confidence  in  their  deyotion  to 
me  freedom  and  happiness  of  their  country,  of  whieh  a  satia&otovy  proof  is  afifbf^ 
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ded  in  tfa«  lefbiil  of  CoiigfBM  hi  ieoft  to  iatdltte  mnr  neaswM  for  Ike  i^^ 
of  Judge  Iiiii60.  Th»  negotia^nt  proposed  by  the  Spanish  agents,  and  listened  to 
by  the  early  patriots  of  Kenftoek^,  had  leferonce  solely  to  coounercial  anange* 
ments  between  the  people  oceopying  the  same  great  TaUey»  They  occnired  at  a 
time  when  the  Kentooky  pioneers  had,  by  peisonal  exertion  and  peril,  withoa| 
aid  from  the  mother  state,  oononered  the  forest  and  the  roaming  savage ;  wbea 
neither  Virginia  nor  the  general  government  afforded  ihem  adeanate  proteodonv 
nor  permitted  them  to  exert  thehr  streofth ;  and,  yet,  no  serious  assign  was  e?«r 
entertained  in  Kentooky  of  separating  from  the  Union  or  accepting  the  piotee* 
tion  of  Spain.  The  &Torable  progress  of  the  subseqoent  negotiauons  entered 
into  by  the  ^eral  goYemment,  reiMlertng  private  efforts  to  secure  the  nsTigatioB 
of  the  Mississippi  anneeessar^,  a  oorrespondin^  reply  by  Innes  and  Nieholav 
was  sent  to  Powers,  and  partieularly  reiecting  the  tempting  monied  offers  mad« 
by  that  agent*  In  the  languaffe  of  Judge  Hall,  one  oi  the  most  profound  and 
polishsd  writers  of  the  west:  'vThe  motifes  of  these  eariy  patriots  stand  nnin* 
peached.  They  were  aetnated  only  by  a  seal  for  the  public  j^ood,  and  their  namet 
will  hereafter  stand  recorded  in  history  amony  those  which  Kentucky  will  b^ 
pro«id  to  honor.  She  has  reared  many  Ulustnons  patriots,  but  none  iHio  hsTn 
ierred  her  mors  foithfoUy  throuffh  a  period  of  extraordinary  embarrassment  &b4 
peril,  than  Brown,  Innes  and  Ni«iolas«" 

Judge  Innes  married,  in  early  life,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Calloway,  of  Bad* 
ford  county,  Virginia,  bj  whom  he  had  four  daughters,  two  of  whom  surriTe. 
Shortly  after  his  remoTsI  to  Kentucky,  (hating  lost  his  first  wife),  he  intermar- 
ried with  Mrs,  Shields,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  the  present  Mrs.  CritteodeBv 
wife  of  the  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden.  The  venerable  relict  of  Judge  Innes  mir- 
tives,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seren-^  noble  specimen  of  the  old  school,  in  d^m* 
fied  courtesy  ami  varied  intelligence. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Todd,  formeriy  chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and 
late  one  of  the  associate  Justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  wnt 
the  youngest  son  of  Richard  Todd.  He  was  bom  on  the  d3d  of  Januaij,  1765* 
in  the  county  of  King  and  Queen,  on  York  river,  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  His 
father  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the  colony,  his 
ancestors  being  among  the  eariy  emigrants  from  England.  His  mother  vras  El» 
abeth  Richards.  At  the  age  of*^  eighteen  months,  his  father  died,  leaving  a  oo»» 
niderable  estate,  which,  by  the  lawa  of  primogeniture  of  that  day,  descended  to 
the  eldest  son,  William,  afterwards  high  sheriff  of  Pittsylvania  county  in  that 
State.  This  event  rendered  it  necessary  that  his  mother  should  exert  herself  to 
provide  for  the  support  and  education  of  her  orphan  son.  She  repaired,  for  this 
purpose,  to  Manchester,  opposite  to  Richmond,  and,  by  the  proceeds  of  a  bosud- 
ing  house  under  her  care  and  management,  she  was  enabled  to  give,  at  her  death 
in  1776,  a  handsome  patrimony  to  her  son,  in  the  care  of  his  guardian  and  h6r 
executor.  Dr.  McKensie,  of  that  place.  Bv  the  aid  of  his  friends,  Thomas  Todd 
received  a  prood  English  education,  and  advanced  considerably  in  a  knowledgs 
of  the  Latin  language,  when  his  prospects  were  clouded  by  the  unexpected  ean* 
harrassments  of  bis  guardian,  which  terminated  in  the  loss  of  ths  patrimony  b»» 
4|ueathed  him  by  his  mother. 

At  a  tender  and  unprotected  age,  he  was  again  thrown  upon  the  worid  to  d^ 
pend  for  his  support,  education  and  character,  upon  his  own  efforts.  To  these 
contingencies,  which  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  remediless  misfortunes,  may  bf 
traced  that  energy  and  enterprise  which  afterwards  signalised  his  character.  Du- 
ring the  latter^period  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  served  a  tour  of  duty  for  six 
months  as  a  substitute ;  and  often,  in  aAer  life,  referred  to  the  incident  as  being 
the  first  money  he  ever  earned.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Manchester 
troop  of  cavalry,  duriii(|[  the  invasion  of  Virginia  by  Arnold  and  Philips.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  invited  by  his  relative,  the  late  Harry  Innes,  of  Kentucky, 
who  was  a  cousin  of  his  mother,  to  reside  in  his  family,  then  in  Bedford  county. 
By  his  friendship  at  that  early  period— «  firiendship  cemented  bj  forty  yeara  ii 
STOctionate  intercourse  through  life— he  obtained  a  knowledge  of^ surveying,  and 
ef  the  duties  of  a  clerk.  In  1785,  Jud||^  Innes  visited  Kentucky ;  and  haviny 
resolved  to  remove  his  family  the  following  year,  committed  them  to  the  care  J 
his  young  fmnd,  who  arrived  at  DanviUc  in  the  spring  of  1786.    Mr.  Todd*s 
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MUMmiy  means  wwe  to  limited,  that,  whilst  resic^  in  «h6  family  of  JadfCi 
Ibnis  8t  DaoTille,  h^  was  enga^  during  the  day  in  teaching  the  daughters  of 
bis  friend,  and  at  night  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  law  by  fire-light. 

This  wms  an  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  Kentscky.  The  people  were 
aetiTely  engaged  in  measures  to  procure  a  separation  fVom  the  parent  State ;  and 
sneh  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  character  for  business,  that  he  was  cho« 
sen  clerk  of  all  the  contentions  held  from  that  period  until  1799,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  the  former  into  an  independent  member  of  the  Union. 
'  He  coBsmenoed  the  nraotice  of  law  yerf  soon  af)ter  he  came  to  the  State,  and 
made  his  first  effort  at  Madison  old  court-house.  His  horse,  soddle  and  bridle^ 
tnd  thirty-seren  and  a  half  cents  in  money,  constituted  his  whole  means  at  die 
oommeneement  of  the  court :  at  the  close  of  the  term,  he  had  made  enough  ta 
meet  his  current  expenses,  and  returned  to  Danville  with  the  bonds  for  two  cowi 
imd  ddres,  the  ordinary  fees  of  that  day.  The  hiffh  Judicial  stations  he  after- 
wards oceapied  with  such  reputation  to  himself^  anS  such  btoefit  to  the  countryt 
•re  a  prona  commentary  on  the  spirit  of  our  institutions ;  and  form  the  noblest 
IncentiTes  to  industry  and  perseferance  in  the  prosecution  of  a  profession. 

Mr.  Todd  was  appointed  cleriL  of  the  federal  court  for  the  district  of  Kentuckyt 
the  dnties  of  whicn  he  pwformed  until  the  separation  ftom  Virginia,  when  be 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals,  under  the  new  constitution.  He 
held  th£s  office  until  December,  1801,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Gofernor  Gar^ 
ard  fourth  Judge  of  the  court  of  appeals ;  an  office  created,  it  is  believed,  witb 
tiie  special  object  of  adding  seme  younjger  man  to  the  bench,  already  filled  by 
judges  far  advanced  in  Mh.  In  this  station  he  continued  until  the  resignation  of 
Judge  Muter,  in  1806,  when  he  was  appointed,  during  the  administration  of  Go- 
vernor Greenup,  to  be  chief  Justice.  During  the  session  of  Congress  of  1806-7* 
the  increase  oi  business  and  of  population  in  the  western  States,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  into  the  supreme  court  some  individual  versed  in  the  peculiar 
lanid  law  of  those  States,  induced  Congress  to  extend  the  Judiciary  system,  by 
constituting  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Ohio  as  the  seventh  circuit,  and  addbg 
another  member  to  the  supreme  court.  In  41Hng  this  new  office,  Mr.  Jeflbrson 
adopted  a  mode  somewhat  diflfbrent  from  tha^  pursued  in  latter  times.  He  re> 
Snested  each  delegate  from  the  States  composing  the  circuit  to  communicate  to 
nim  s  nomination  of  their  first  and  second  choice.  Judge  Todd  was  the  first  or 
second  upon  the  nomination  of  every  delegate,  although  to  some  of  them  he  was 
personally  unknown.  His  appointment  was  the  first  mtimation  to  him  that  he 
had  been  thought  of  fbr  the  office.  In  this  high  and  arduous  station  he  continued 
until  his  death,  February  7th,  1896. 

In  1788,  he  married  filisabeth  Harris,  s  niece  of  William  Stewart,  from  Penn- 
sjrlvania,  an  early  adventurer  to  Kentucky,  who  fell  in  the  battle  <^  the  Blue 
Ocks.  Five  <^  their  offspring,  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  arrived  to  maturity  ; 
only  two  survived  him,  the  youngest  daughter  and  the  second  son.  Colonel  C.  S. 
Todd,  advantaoeously  known  as  an  officer  of  the  late  war,  and  as  the  first  public 
syent  of  the  United  Statee  in  Colombia,  South  America.  In  1811,  Mrs.  Todd 
died,  and  in  1819,  Judge  Todd  married  the  widow  of  Major  George  Washington^ 
a  nephew  of  General  Washington,  and  die  youngest  sister  of  Mrs.  Madisen,  wife 
of  the  late  president.    He  left  one  daughter  and  two  sons  by  this  marriage. 

Mr.  Todd  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  friends. 
Bis  stability  and  dignity  of  character,  united  with  manners  peculiarly  amiable, 
left  a  deep  impression  on  all  widi  whom  he  had  intercourse.  His  deportment  on 
the  bench,  as  well  as  in  the  social  circle,  secured  him  universal  veneration.  The 
henevolence  of  his  character  was  manifested  in  the  patronage  and  support  he 
extended  to  many  indigent  youn|f  friends  and  near  relations,  whole  families  of 
whom  he  advanced  in  life  by  hts  friendly  influence  and  means.  There  is  one 
incident  of  this  sort,  which,  being  connected  in  some  degree  with  his  official  career^ 
deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

In  1806-6,  some  influential  members  of  the  legislaturs  of  Kentucky  prevailed 
on  chief  Justice  Muter  to  resign,  upon  an  assurance  of  bein^  allowed  a  pension 
durmg  life.  He  had  devoted  his  property  and  the  prime  of  his  days  to  his  country 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  now  in  indigent  circumstances  and  far  advanced 
in  life.  The  pension  was  granted  by  the  legislature  at  the  next  session,  but 
itfealed  at  the  seecod  session  tSiet  the  gcant.    In  the  mean  time  Judge  Todd  had 
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MOoeedod  liU  old  frioid  %a  ohief  Justice ;  cod  tboot  Ae  toM  the  U^ 
repealed  the  pension,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  sopTeme  coart  of  1^  Uu^ 
ted  States,  with'a  salary  more  than  doable  that  of  the  chief  jastace  of  KcntackjA 
He  proposed  to  his  fnend  Mater  to  come  and  leaide  with  him^  especially  as  a 
better  adverse  claim  had  deprived  Mater  of  his  home.  The  offer  was  acc^ited} 
and  Mater,  who  had  commanded  a  ship  of  war  daring  the  rsrolation,  with  th» 
nmk  of  Cdonel ;  and  who  had,  wtthoot  lepvoach,  presided  in  the  civil  tribwwsto 
of  the  State  from  its  eariy  settiemeBi,  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  upon  tho 
bounty  of  jadge  Todd.  Jls  a  testimoinr  of  hie  gratitode  and  affection,  Mater  hav- 
infif  no  family,  made  Todd  his  heir  and  residaary  legatee,  thoogh  at  the  time  his 
dmts  greatly  ^ooeeded  his  available  means.  Bnt,  as  though  heaven  had  decreed 
Ibat  an  act  so  fsneroas  in  an  individaal,  when  contrasted  with  the  ingretitade  oi 
the  State,  shoud  not  go  unrewarded  even  in  this  w<ald,  the  revolutionary  claima 
of  Jadve  Motor  have  been  acknowledged  by  congress,  and  the  proceeds  hav9 
desoended  to  the  widow  and  younger  children  of  Judge  Todd. 

The  land  law  of  Kentucky,  originally  an  act  of  the  aseeoAly  of  Vlrg^inia  of 
1789,  forms  a  peealiar  svstemt  and  has  been  established  chiefly  upon  principles 
of  law  and  eouity  contamed  hi  deciaions  of  the  appellate  court.  To  this  reeolt 
IIm  labors  of  iudge  Todd  eminently  contributed,  as  well  in  the  state  court  as  m 
the  supreme  coart  of  die  United  States.  His  opinions  had  a  prevailing  inflaenos 
in  the  decisions  of  the  state  authorities ;  and  his  decisions  on  the  circuit  wesm 
rarely  reversed  in  the  supreme  court  at  Washington-^^an  exalted  tribunal,  whostt 
character  is  illustrated  by  the  genios  and  attainments  of  Marshall,  Story,  Wash« 
ington  and  Trimble*  He  was  cherished  with  peodiar  regud  by  his  associates  ift 
the  state  and  national  tribunals ;  his  judgment  and  aeqaaintance  with  Ike  prii^ 
eiples  of  the  land  law  having,  in  one  instance  in  particular,  (Uie  Holiaod 


pany  of  New  York,)  rescued  the  reputation  of  the  supreme  court  from  the  effeeit 
of  an  erroneous  decision,  which,  «t  one  time,  neariy  all  of  the  judges  would  hmw 
pronounced,  against  his  advice. 

Mr.  Todd  entered  upon  the  duties  of  ludge  of  the  supreme  court  at  the  age  of 
ferty-two;  the  station  requived  an  expenenMd  head  upon  a  younger  man's  mu>bI> 
ders.  He  possessed  at  that  time,  ttie  abilities  to  act  un&r  tlM  system  wkidi 
made  it  the  du^  of  the  Judge  to  sit  twice  a  year  in  the  three  western  states^  and 
once  a  year  at  Washington ;  bnt  no  constitution  could  long  aurrive  under  tlia 
epefation  of  this  inoongruous  system;  and  the  last  years  of  Judge  Todd  weva 
worn  down  with  the  duties  of  his  office.  A  dyspepsia,  which  impaired  hia  ^es* 
Onl  health,  gradually  reduced  his  strength ;  and  for  the  last  two  years  of  hia  li£i 
he  rarely  attended  court. 

Judge  Todd's  person  was  finely  proportioned,  and  his  face  a  model  of  beaatj 
aad  intelligenoe.  The  soundness  of  his  judgment,  tlie  dignity  of  his  Dmniiei% 
and  the  probity  of  his  conduct,  made  him  the  esteemed  assoeiate  of  Shelby  and 
other  patriotic  statesmen  who  adorned  the  eariy  annals  of  the  state ;  as  weli  as  of 
those  who,  in  latter  days,  have  shed  imperishable  kwtre  on  ^  g«Bias  and  oba»> 
actor  of  the  first  ret>ublic  in  the  wildemess  of  the  great  west.  Posterity  will 
kng  venemte  the  name  of  a  dtisen,  who,  among  such  oontemporariea,  by  tlia 
foioe  of  his  talents  and  ihe  iategrity  of  his  heart,  rose  to  llie  first  officeo  of  kis 
country. 

**  Mr.  Justice  Todd  possessed  many  qualities  admirably  fitled  for  the  prOt>er  dia- 
eharge  of  judicial  functions.  He  had  uncommon  patience  and  candor  in  invealiK 
gation ;  great  clearness  and  sagacity  of  judgment;  a  eautioos  but  steady  energy  | 
a  well  balanced  independence;  a  just  respect  for  authority;  and, at  the  sanna 
thne,  an  unftinchlng  adherenoe  to  his  own  deliberate  opinions  of  the  law.  Hia 
modesty  imparted  a  grace  to  an  integrity  and  singlenees  of  heart,  which  won  te 
him  the  general  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  not  ambitious  of  inuo* 
vations  upon  the  settled  principles  of  the  law ;  but  was  content  with  the  mora 
unostentatious  character  ot  walking  in  the  trodden  paths  of  jurispradenoe  taywr 
amUqum  via»  UgU.  Frmn  his  diffident  and  retiring  habits,  it  rec^uired  a  long  ao- 
quamtanee  with  him  justly  to  appreciate  his  judioiid  as  weH  as  his  personal  mai>* 
fts.  His  learning  was  of  a  usefol  and  solid  cast;  not  pwhaps  as  various  or  as 
comprehensive  as  that  of  some  men ;  but  accurate  and  transparent,  and  applica* 
ble  to  the  daily  purpoees  of  the  business  of  human  llfii.  In  his  knowledge  oC 
the  local  law  or  Kentocky»  he  was  exoslled  by  fow4  and  lus  hietluan  drew 
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larg^  npon  his  resomt^es  to  administer  tfant  law,  m  the  naoieroiui  oases  whick 
then  crowded  the  docket  of  the  sapreme  court  from  that  judicial  circuit.  What 
he  did  not  know,  he  nevw  affbcted  to  possese ;  hut  sedulously  sought  to  acquire. 
He  was  content  to  learn  without  assuming  to  dogmatise.  Hence  he  listened  to 
argomenlis  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  and  seeuring  examination ;  and  not 
Merely  for  that  of  confutation,  or  debate.  Among  his  associates  he  enjoyed  an 
SBTiable  respect,  which  was  constantly  increasing  as  he  became  more  familiarly 
known  to  tfaem.  His  death  was  deemed  b^  them  a  great  public  calamity ;  and  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  snrriYed  him,  his  nftmehas  ever  been  cherished  with  % 
wamn  and  affectionate  remembranoa'* 

No  man  ever  dang  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  l^tates  with  a  more  strong 
and  resolute  attachment*  And  in  the  ffraye  cases  which  were  agitated  in  the 
snpreaie  court  of  the  United  States  dunng  his  judicial  life,  he  steadfastly  sup- 
ported the  oonstitutienal  doctrines  which  Mr.  Chief  Jostice  Marshall  pvomulga* 
ted  in  the  nasM  of  the  oonrL  It  is  to  his  honor,  and  it  should  be  spoken,  that* 
Ihottcfa  bred  in  a  diierent  political  school  from  that  of  the  chief  justice,  he  never 
failed  to  sustain  those  great  principles  <^  oonstltntional  law  on  which  the  secu* 
lity  of  the  Umon  dependS.  He  nersr  gave  np  to  party,  what  he  thought  belonged 
to  the  coontry. 

For  some  years  before  his  death,  he  was  sensible  that  his  health  was  declining^ 
and  that  he  might  soon  leare  the  bench,  to  whose  true  honor  and  sapport  he  had 
been  so  long  nnid  aealontly  devoted.  To  one  of  his  brethren,  who  had  the  sati»- 
fiction  of  possessing  his  unresenred  confidence,  he  often  communicated  his  ear- 
Best  hope  that  Mr.  Justice  Trimble  might  be  his  saceessor,  and  he  bore  a  willin|^ 
testimony  to  the  extraoidinary  abilitj  of  that  eminent  judge.  It  affords  a  stri- 
king proof  of  his  sagacity  and  focesight ;  and  the  erent  fully  justified  the  wis- 
dom of  his  choice.  Althon|h  Mr.  Justice  Trimble  occupied  his  station  on  Um 
bench  of  the  supreme  oeart  for  a  brief  period  only,  yet  he  has  left  on  the  records 
of  the  ooort  enaurinff  monuments  of  talents  and  learning  fully  adequate  to  all  the 
exigenciee  of  the  jMueial  office* .  To  both  these  distinguished  men,  under  such 
ctrcnmstnnoss,  We  may  wdl  apply  the  touching  panegyric  of  the  poet : 

"  Fortunsti  ambo ! 
Nulla  diet  unqoam  memori  vos  esrimet  •▼o.'* 

HuMPBRiT  Masshau^,  Esq.,  the  father  of  the  present  Thomas  A.  Marshall  ot 
Ae  court  of  appeals,  and  of  the  late  John  J.  Marshall,  of  Louisville,  was  one  of 
die  early  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  and  for  many  years  was  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  Franklin  ceun^»  He  came  to  Kentuckv  about  the  year  1780,  and  from  his 
undisputed  talents  soon  assumed  a  high  rani  and  a  conspicuous  position  amonff 
dieoublic  menof  the  State.  For  many  years  no  man  was  more  actively  engagea 
In  the  contests  which  agitated  the  poUtical  circles  of  Kentucky ;  and  however 
tieat  the  pr^udice  excited  against  bim  in  the  breasts  of  some,  by  party  feeling, 
he  was  never  denied  the  possession  of  brilliant  talents  and  commanding  force  St 
shavacter.  He  wae  a  member  of  the  convention  of  1787  which  assembled  at 
PaBville,  prelinuaa^  to  the  formation  of  a  constitution  for  the  Mate*  He  was  a 
prominent^  and  induential  member  of  the  legislature  for  many  years,  and  in  179$ 
he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  endr 
ing  on  the  4th  of  March,  1801.  Mr.  Marshall  was  a  federalist,  and  held  to  all 
the  principles  and  measures  of  that  party  in  their  fullest  extent.  In  1824,  he  pub- 
lished a  history  of  Kentucky,  the  first  ever  published.  This  work  bears  evident 
maiks  of  high  talent,  and  alttiough  occasionally  marred  by  tiie  introduction  of  the 
I>er8onal  prejudices  of  the  author,  is  a  most  delightful  and  entertaining  produc- 
tion. He  died  a  few,  years  ago,  at  ai^  advanced  age,  at  the  residence  of  his  son 
Thomas  A.  Marshall^  in  Lexington. 

Bieif7Aifm  FsAMBi^if,  from  whom  Fmnklin  eonnty  leceived  its  name,  one  of 
1^  mcstemiaeat  philosopberB  of  modem  times,  and  a  distinguished  statesman  of 
^  revolution^  was  horn  m  the  city  of  Boston  on  the  17th  of  January,  1706.  His 
&ther  was  a  tallow  chandler  and  soap  boiler,  one  of  those  English  non-conform- 
^ts  who  emigrated  to  the  wilderness  of  America  to  enjoy  religious  freedom. 
Benjamin  was  the  fifteenth  of  seventeen  children ;  and  being  intended  for  the 
iBhiMtoy,  was  sent  to  n  cwnsflB  graMmaf  school  at  the  age  of  eight  yean*    Tfa» 
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desigiiy  howerer,  of  edocatlngr  hhn  for  tht  ministiy  his  flither  was  compdied,  Vy 
his  straitened  circumstances,  to  abandon.  Younff  BenjamUi  was  taken  froia 
school  and  employed  in  cuttings  wicks,  filling  moalas,  and  ranmnff  errands.  Dis- 
gusted with  this  occupation,  he  was  soon  suier  placed  with  his  brother  to  lean 
Qie  printings  business.  His  apprenticeship  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pleasant, 
and  after  he  had  been  with  his  brother  some  time,  he  availed  himself  of  an  op> 
portunity  which  presented  itself  to  terminate  the  connection  between  them,  and 
went  to  Philadelphia.  Here  he  obtained  employment  as  m  compositor,  and  lia^ 
ing  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  William  Keith,  the  goTemor  of  F^nnsjrlTania,  was 
induced  by  his  promises  to  go  to  England  for  the  puri>ose  of  purchasing  types  is 
establish  himself  in  business.  DeceiTed  in  the  promises  of  Sir  Wilitam  Keith, 
he  found  himself  in  London  without  money,  friends,  or  employment.  Bat  lis 
soon  succeeded  in  getting  business,  and  became  a  model  of  industry  and  tempei^ 
anoe.  While  in  London  he  continued  to  derote  his  leisnre  hours  to  study.  After 
m  residence  of  eighteen  months  in  London,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  in  tbs 
capacity  of  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  shop ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  his  trade,  and  kk 
«  short  time  formed  an  establishment  in  connection  with  a  person  who  supplied 
the  necessary  capital.  Ther  printed  a  newspaper,  which  was  managed  widi 
much  ability,  and  acquired  Franklin  much  r^utation.  It  is  impossible  to  trace 
all  the  steps  of  his  progress  to  distinction.  His  industry,  frajBrality,  teraperaoce, 
activity,  intelligence;  his  plans  for  impTOThi|  the  condition  ofthe  prorince ;  and 
his  municipal  services,  made  him  an  object  of  attention  to  the  whole  eonnnnnity* 
His  advice  was  asked  by  the  eovemor  wnd  council  on  all  important  occasions,  and 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  assembly.  He  engaged  actively  m 
various  literary  pursuits,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  nniversi^  ofJPennsylvania, 
and  of  the  American  philosophical  society,  and  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
Pennsylvania  hospital.  In  tne  scientific  world  he  is  highly  distinguished  for  his 
experiments  and  discoveries  in  electricity.  In  1751  he  was  appointed  deputy 
post  master  general.  In  1757,  the  disputes  with  the  mother  country  occasioned 
iiim  (o  be  sent  to  Great  Britain  as  the  agent  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania. 
While  in  Great  Britain,  Oxford  and  the  ^tch  universities  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.,  and  the  royal  society  elected  him  a  fellow.  In  1762,  he  re- 
turned to  America ;  but  in  1764  was  again  sent  to  England  as  a  representative, 
jiot  of  a  single  province,  but  of  the  whole  colonies.  On  the  3d  of  February, 
.1766,  he  was  examined  before  the  house  of  commons  in  relation  to  the  stamp 
act.  In  1775  he  returned  to  America,  and  was  immediately  elected  to  Congress. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  his  name  is  attached  to  that  instrument  as  one  of  the  siffners.  In 
1776  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  France.  He  remahned  In  France  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  trea^^  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  In  1785  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  before  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he 
filled  the  ofiice  of  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  as  a  deleji^  in  the  con- 
vention of  1787,  which  formed  the  federal  constitution.  He  died  April  17tb, 
1790,  with  his  fiicuUies  unimpaired,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  powers, 
afWr  a  career  of  usefulness  and  honor  which  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  row  men 
to  run. 


FULTON    COUNTY. 

FuLTOH  county  was  formed  in  1845,  and  named  in  hon<nr  of 
Robert  Fulton.  It  is  situated  in  the  extreme  south-west  comc!r 
of  the  State,  lying  on  the  Mississippi  river — bounded  on  the  north 
by  Hickman,  east  by  Graves,  south  by  the  Tennessee  line,  and 
west  by  the  Mississippi  river.  Hickman,  formerly  Mills'  Point,  is 
the  county  seat.    The  face  of  the  country  east  mid  soaliL  of 
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mokman  is  level  and  fertile;  while  in  the  south-west  it  is  broken 
and  only  tolerably  fertile.  In  the  west,  the  land  is  low,  and  sub- 
ject to  inundation  for  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  along  the 
river  bank — ^but  is  veiy  rich  and,  in  dry  seasons  particularly,  re- 
maricably  productive.  The  staples  of  the  county  are  com,  hay 
and  tobacco,  the  latter  cultivated  to  great  perfection — ^the  exports 
are  tobacco,  cotton,  com,  wheat,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs,  sneep^ 
turkiesy  &c. 

The  taxable  property  of  Fulton  in  1846  was  valued  at  $7(»8,- 
603 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  87,177;  average  value 
of  lands  per  acre,  $3,97;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  624 ;  number  of  children  between  six  and  fifteen 
years  old,  764. 

HicKMAK,  the  county  seat,  and  only  town  of  Fulton,  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  five  hundred  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  thirty-five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and 
820  miles  firom  Frankfort — contains  two  churches,  (one  £pisoo« 
pal  and  one  fVee  for  all  denominations),  twelve  stores,  including 
several  forwarding  and  commission  houses,  two  dmg  stores,  two 
taverns,  four  physicianisi,  two  dentists,  six  lawyers,  one  rectifying 
house,  one  tan  yard,  one  plough  factory,  twenty  other  mechanical 
shops,  and  one  newspaper  (the  Commercial  Standard).  This 
place  was  established  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1834 — then 
called  <*  Mills'  Foinf — and  changed  to  its  present  name  in  1837, 
in  honor  of  Colonel  Hickman,  who  fell  at  the  river  Raisin.  It 
was  originally  settled  l>y  Mr.  Mills  in  1819.  The  exports  of  Hick- 
man in  1845,  as  flimished  by  an  intelligent  citizen,  were— 
three  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  two  thousand  bales  of  cot- 
ton, two  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  com,  fifty  thousand  bush- 
els wheat,  thirty  thousand  doxen  chickens  and  turkies ;  also,  a 
great  number  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  dieep,  and  hogs. 

Fulton  eouiitj  receited  its  name  in  honor  of  Robert  Fulton,  the  celebrated 
•Qgineer.  He  was  boca  in  Little  Britain,  in  the  State  of  PennsylTaaia,  in  1765. 
In  hiB  infancy  he  was  pnt  to  sehod  in  Lancaster,  where  he  acqaired  the  rudiments 
of  a  common  English  education*  Here  his  peculiar  genius  manifested  itself  ai  a 
▼ery  early  age.  All  his  hours  of  recreation  were  passed  in  the  shops  of  median* 
ics,  or  in  the  employment  of  his  pencil.  At  the  a^e  of  scTenteen  years,  he  went 
to  Philadelphia,  and  entered  under  a  portrait  and  landscape  painter,  where  he 
remained  until  be  was  twenty-one.  In  his  twenty-second  year,  he  went  to  £ng> 
land,  where  he  was  received  with  great  kindness  h}r  his  celebrated  countryman, 
Benjamin  West,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his  promising  genius  and  his  amiable 
qualities,  that  he  took  him  into  his  house,  where  he  continued  an  inmate  for  se?- 
eral  years,  devoting  his  time  to  painting.  At  this  period  he  formed  many  valua« 
ble  acquaintances,  among  others  with  the  Dnke  of  Bridgewater,  so  fietmous  for 
his  canals,  and  Lord  Stanhope,  a  nobleman  celebrated  for  his  love  of  science,  and 
particularly  for  his  attachment  to  the  mechanic  arts.  Even  at  that  early  period, 
he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  propelling  vessels  by  steam,  and  he  speaks  in  some 
of  his  manuscripts  of  its  practicabili^.  In  May,  1794,  he  obtained  from  the 
British  government  a  patent  for  a  donbis  inclined  plane,  to  be  used  for  transpor- 
tation; and  in  the  same  year  he  submitted  to  the  British  society  for  the  promo* 
lion  of  arts  and  commerce,  an  improvement  of  his  invention  on  mills  for  sawing 
marble,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  society,  and  an  honorary  medaU 
In  1797  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  seven  years  in  the  family  of  Joel  Bar- 
low, dining  which  time  he  ■  stodiod  the  higher  mathematioSf  pbyslcti  chemistry. 
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^d  penpectife.  While  tberSf  he  frojfioiei  the  fir»t  plnevfutia  UiM  wm  exh£hite4 
in  Paris.  He  returaed  to  America  in  1806.  At  what  time  Fulton's  attention  wat 
first  directed  to  the  subject  of  steam  navigation  is  not  known ;  but  in  1793  ho 
had  matured  a  plan  in  which  he  bad  great  confidence.  While  in  Paris,  he,  in 
•eqJuBction  with  oi^en,  baiit  a  small  boat  on  the  Seine,  which  Was  petfecUy  soo* 
oessful.  On  his  arrival  at  New  Yotk  in  190i,  he  and  Bobsci  Liviai^ston  «» 
gaffed  in  building  a  boat  of  what  was  then  deemed  very  considerable  dimensions. 
This  boat  began  to  navigate  the  Hudson  in  1807;  its  progress  through  the  w^ter 
was  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  In  1811  and  18lS,  two  steam  boats  were 
built  under  Fulton's  directions,  as  ferry  boats  for  crossing  the  Hudson  rirer,  «Ad 
soon  after  one  on  the  E»U  riter.  o£  the  satae  lde^oriptioll4  We  have  net  space  for 
the  details  of  Fulton's  conneetioii  with, the  pipiecl  of  the  grand  Erie  canal;  of 
his  plans  and  experiments  relative  to  submarine  warfare— of  the  construction  of 
the  steam  frigate  which  bore  his  name— of  the  iQOdifications  of  hia  submarine 
bMt;  of  his  vexatioM  and  rainoas  lawsuits  and  eOdCroversies  with  those  who 
interfered  with  his  patent  rights  and  exclusive  granu.  He  die4  February  MA^ 
1815.  In  person  he  w»s  aboiit  siiL  ieet  hKh,  slender,  but  well  proportioned,  with 
large  dark  eyes,  and  .a  projecting  brow.  His  manners  were  easy  and  uaaflfecled. 
His  temper  was  mild,  and  his  dispoeition  lively.  He  was  fond  of  society.  He 
expressed  himself  with  enerffy,  fioency,  and  ^correctness,  and  as  he  owed  more  to 
•j^fneoee  and  fefleatioa  than  to  hooka,  hU  MBtiiMnts  were  often  inteeesdng  froa 
their  originality.  In  all  his  domeetio  and  social  lelMions,  he  was  aealeua,  kind^ 
generous,  liberal,  and  aflfectionate.  He  knew  of  no  ose  for  money  but  as  it  was 
subservient  to  charity,  hospitality,  and  the  sciences.  But  the  most  conspicuous 
trait  in  his  eharaeter  was  his  calm  constancy  in  his  Industry,. and  that  indefistiga-' 
ble  patieneeand  perseveiaMef  whieh  always  enabled  him  to  oyeteome  diffimritiet. 


GALLATIN  COUNTY. 

Gallatin  oomnty  was  formed  in  1798,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Albert  Gallatiii*  It  is  situated  in  the  Borthem  part  of  the  state^ 
and  lies  on  the  Ohio  river— *bo«nded  tm  the  north  by  the  Ohio 
river;  east  by  Boone  and  GSrant;  sontfi  by  Owen,  and  west  by 
Carroll.  Eagle  is  the  principal  creek  of  the  county.  The  surface 
of  the  county  ia  generally  hilly,  but  well  timberedr— the  growdi 
being  prindpi^y  poplar,  walnut,  ash,  beech,  dugar-tree,  oak  and 
hickory.  The  soil  is  generally  productive, — corn,  wheat  and  to- 
bacco are  the  staples. 

The  taxable  property  of  Gallatin  in  1846,  was  valued  at  $1,024,- 
282 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county  59,231 ;  average  value 
of  lands  in  1846,  $9,71 ;  nxmiber  of  white  males  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  827 ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen 
years  old,  886.    Population  in  1840,  4,003. 

The  towns  of  the  county  are  Warsaw  and  Napoleon.  Waxsaw, 
the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  a  beautiftil  bottom,  four  miles  long 
and  one  mile  wide,  and  distant  fiftv-seven  miles  from  Frankfort; 
contains  a  large  court  house  and  the  requisite  public  offices,  one 
Baptist  and  one  Reformed  chorch,  seven  stores,  five  g^rooeries,  two 
taven»,  five  lawyers,  four  physicians,  one  newspaper  printing 
office,  (the  Warsaw  Herald,)  three  schools,  two  poik-houses,  one 
tobacco  factory,  a  large  flouring  mill  and  steam  distillery,  and 
twenty  mechanical  riiops«    Population  700.    EetaUished  ia  1831, 
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and  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Frederidkabnrg.  Warsaw  is 
a  healthy  location,  and  enjoys  a  large  trade — the  exports  exceed- 
ing $150,000  per  annum,  riapolean  is  a  small  village,  seven  miles 
east  of  Warsaw,  and  contains  a  Baptist  church,  a  tavern,  a  store 
and  two  doctors.    Population  60. 

Albeit  Gallatin  was  born  at  Geneva,  In  Switzerland,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1761.  In  his  infancy  he  was  left  an  orphan ;  hat  under  the  kind  protection  of  a 
female  relatlTe  of  his  mother,  receiyed  a  thorough  education,  and  graduated  at  the 
UniFcrsity  of  Geneva,  in  1779.  Hie  family  were  wealthy  and  highly  respectable. 
Without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  his  family,  Albeit  when  on^  nineteen,  with 
a  young  comrade,  left  home  to  seek  glory  and  ^rtune,  and  freedom  of  thought,  in 
the  hnfant  republic  of  America.  He  was  recommended  by  a  friend  to  the  patronage 
of  Dr.  Franilin,  then  in  Paris.  He  arrived  in  Boston  in  July  1780,  and  soon  after 
proceeded  to  Maine,  where  he  purchased  land,  and  resided  there  untO  the  olose 
of  1781.  While  here  he  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Colonel  John  Allen,  and 
made  advances  from  his  private  purse  for  the  support  of  the  garrison.  In  the 
snring  of  1783,  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  French  language  at  Harvard 
University,  wkete  he  remained  about  a  year.  Goinff  to  Virginia  in  1783  to  attend 
to  the  claims  of  a  European  house  for  advances  to  £at  State,  he  fell  in  with  Pat- 
rick Henry,  who  treated  him  with  marked  kindness  and  respect,  and  under  whose 
advice  he  sought  his  fortune  in  the  new  and  wild  country  then  just  opening  on 
the  Ohio.  InDecember  1785  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Fayette  county, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  made  his  resictonee.  His  talents  for  public  lifb  soon 
became  extensively  known,  and  in  1789,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  conven- 
tion to  amend  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1793,  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States'  senate ;  but  lost  his  seat  on  the  flrround  that  he  had  not  been  nine 
years  a  legally  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  soon  after  married 
a  daughter  of  Commodore  Nicholson.  In  1794  he  was  elected  to  congress. 
While  in  congress,  where  he  continued  three  terms,  he  was  distinguished  as  a 
leader  of  the  democratic  party.  In  1801  Mr.  Jefferson  aj>pointed  him  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  which  post  he  filled  with  pre-eminent  ability  for  several  years. 
In  1813  he  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  treaU  of  Ghent ; 
and  was  afterwards  associated  with  Messrs.  Clay  and  Adams  at  London,  in  nego- 
tiating ^e  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  He  continued  in  Europe  as 
ambassador  at  Paris  until  1823,  when  he  returned  to  America.  In  1826,  he  was 
appointed  a  minister  to  England.  On  his  return,  he  made  his  residence  in  New 
York,  where  he  still  lifes.  His  career  has  been  alike  honorable  to  himself,  to 
his  adopted  county,  and  to  his  native  land. 


GARRARD   COUNTY. 

Gax&ard  county  was  formed  in  the  year  1706,  and  named  for 
Governor  Jambs  Gareabd.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  section  of 
the  State,  and  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Dick's  river :  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Kentucky  river,  which  separates  it  from  Jessa- 
mine ;  east  by  Madison ;  south  by  Lincoln ;  and  west  by  Boyle 
and  Mercer.  The  face  of  the  country  is  diversified — gently  un- 
dulating or  hilly — but  all  productive  for  grains  or  grasses.  The 
staple  products  are,  com,  wheat,  rye  and  oats — the  principal  ex- 
ports, horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 

The  taxable  property  of  the  county  in  1846,  was  valued  at 
$3,445,820 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county  140,190 ;  av- 
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erage  value  of  lands  per  acre,  $12,40 ;  namf>er  of  free  white 
males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  1596;  number  of  children 
between  iSve  and  sixteen  years  old,  1956.  Population  in  1840, 
10,480. 

The  towns  of  the  county  are  Lancaster,  Bryantsville,  Tetereville 
and  Fitchport.  Lancaster,  the  seat  of  Justice,  is  situated  two  and 
one  half  miles  from  Dick's  river,  and  about  fifty  miles  from  Frank- 
fort— contains  a  fine  court-house  and  jail,  four  churches,  (Metho- 
dist, Baptist,  Presbyterian  and  Reformed,)  two  taverns,  one  sem- 
inary, one  female  academy,  eight  physicians,  ten  lawyers,  ^ght 
stores,  one  drug  and  book  store,  twenty  mechanic  shops,  one 
carding  and  bagging  factory,  and  700  inhabitants :  established  in 
1798.  BrycmisviUe  and  Fiidiport  are  small  villages,  situated  on 
the  Lexington  turnpike  road,  the  one  nine  and  the  other  twelve 
miles  west  of  nordi  from  Lancaster.  Tetertvitte  is  also  a  small 
village,  and  lies  six  miles  east  of  north  from  Lancaster. 

About  twelve  miles  east  of  Lancaster,  on  Paint  lAck  creek, 
there  is  an  area  of  ground,  embracing  about  ten  acres,  which 
bears  the  name  of  "  Whiie  Lick.*^  The  groimd  is  deeply  indented 
with  ri^nes,  and  marks  resembling  the  tracks  of  wagon  wheels, 
newly  made,  are  now  plcdnly  visible,  and  have  been  visible  since 
the  settlement  of  the  country  some  sixty  years  since.  After  a 
heavy  rain,  the  water  which  flows  into  the  creek  from  this  area 
gives  the  stream  a  white  appearance,  resembling  milk,  for  sev- 
eral miles. 

James  Garrard  (in  honor  of  whom  this  county  received  its  name)  was  bom  on 

the  ——  of 17—,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  in  the  (then)  colony  of  Virginia. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  he  engaged  in  the  public 
service,  and  in  tne  capacity  of  a  militia  officer,  shared  in  the  dangers  and  honors 
of  that  memorable  war.  While  in  service,  he  was  called  by  the  voice  of  his  fel* 
low  citizens  to  a  seat  in  the  Virginia  legislature,  wliere  he  contributed,  by  his 
seal  and  prudence,  as  much,  or  perhaps  more  than  any  other  individual,  to  the 
passage  or  the  famous  act  securing  universal  religious  liberty. 

He  was  an  early  emigrant  to  Kentucky,  and  was  exposed  to  all  the  perils  and 
dangers  incident  to  the  settlement  and  occupation  of  the  countiy.  He  was  re- 
peatedly called  by  the  voice  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  represent  their  interests  in 
the  legislature  of  the  state :  and  finally,  by  two  successive  Sections,  was  elected 
to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  commonwealth,  a  trust  which,  for  eight  years,  he 
discharged  with  wisdom,  prudence  and  vigor. 

As  a  man,  Governor  Garrard  had  few  equals ;  and  in  the  various  scenes  and  dif- 
ferent stations  of  life,  he  acted  with  firmness,  prudence  and  decision.  At  an 
0^T  age,  he  embraced  and  professed  the  religion  of  Christ,  giving  it,  through 
life,  the  preference  over  all  sublunary  things.  In  the  private  circle  he  was  a 
man  of  great  practical  usefulness,  and  discharged  with  fidelity  and  tendenkess 
ithe  social  and  relative  duties  of  husband,  parent,  neighbor  and  master.  He  died 
on  the  19th  of  January,  1822,  at  his  residence.  Mount  Lebanon,  in  Boorbon 
'County,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Gboroc  Robertson,  (late  chief  justice  of  Kentucky).— Alexander  Robert> 
-son,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir,  was  descended  from  a  paren- 
tage that  emigrated  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  Virginia  about  the  year  1737. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Robertson,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Robinson,  who  also  emigrated,  a  few  years  later,  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to 
•the  same  colony.  They  were  early  emigrants  to  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky, 
then  infested  by  savages,  arriving  at  Gordon's  station  December  24, 1779,duTinff 
^*  the  hard  winterJ**    Near  this  spot  Mr.  Robertson  permanently  settled  himself 
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trbeie  he  built  **  the  first  fine  hoiMe  in  Kentucky.**  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
mind,  sterling  moral  qualities,  and  popular  with  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  federal  conTention,  which  he  attended  at  Rich- 
mond, Janet  1788,  and  haring  been  also  elected  a  member  of  the  Vir^nia  legi»- 
latnre,  he  remained  there  the  ensuing  winter,  in  discharge  of  his  legislatire  du- 
ties. In  1793,  he  was  elected  by  the  people  the  first  sheriff  of  Mercer  county, 
ondor  the  original  eonstitation  of  Kentucky.  He  died  in  180d.  Mrs.  Robertson 
was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  strength  of  intellect,  of  most  exemplary  charac- 
ter, illustrating  in  practical  lim  all  the  social  and  christian  yirtues.  She  died  at 
the  residence  of  het  son-in-law,  ex-goremor  Letcher,  in  Frankfort,  in  1846,  at  a 
Terr  adyaneed  age. 

Geoi|^  Robertson,  the  ^nsest  son  of  these  parents,  was  bora  ui  1790.    Af- 
ter attaininjgr  a  good  English  education,  he  was  placed  (August,  1804)  under  the 
tuition  of  Joshua  Fry,  through  whose  instruction  he  acquir^  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  and  French  languages  and  geoflnraphy.    He  next  entered  Transylyania, 
(Noyember,  1805),  where  he  remamed  till  August,  1806,  when  he  quitted  that 
institution  with  the  purpose  of  graduating  at  Princeton ;  but  his  plan  was  frustrar 
ted  by  the  failure  of  fnends  to  furnish  expecteid  funds.    He  then  deyoted  about 
six  months  to  learning  with  Re?.  Samuel  Ftnley,  who  conducted  a  classical 
school  at  Lancaster,  and  about  six  months  more  to  assisting  him  in  teaching. 
The  winter  of  1807-4  was  employed  in  miscellaneous  reading,  chiefly  historical. 
in  the  spring  of  1808,  he  went  to  Lancaster  to  study  law  under  the  direction  of 
Martin  D.  H^in;  but  failing  toprocure  eligible  boarding,  he  returned  immediately 
and  resided  with  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel  McKee,  then  and  afterwards  an  emi- 
nent member  of  Congress.    Here  he  read  law  till  September,  1809,  when  Judges 
Boyle  and  Wallace,  of  the  court  of  appeals,  granted  him  licence  to  practice.    In 
Noyember  of  the  same  year,  he  married  Eleanor,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Bainbridge, 
of  Lancaster,  being  then  but  a  few  days  oyer  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  she  less 
than  sixteen.    They  commenced  the  world  very  poor ;  but  being  patient  and  pru- 
dent, and  refusing  to  ro  in  debt,  though  they  suffered  much  privation  and  anxiety, 
were  happy.     Aner  about  two  years,  he  attained  a  fine  practice,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  the  most  he  acquired  had  been  earned  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
(1816),  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  Congress,  against  formidable  opposi- 
tion.   He  was  re-elected  twice  afterwards,  without  opposition ;  though  he  served 
but  two  terms  (four  years)  of  the  three,  resigning  the  last  without  taking  his 
seat,  in  oider^  by  resuming  his  practice,  to  complete  the  independence  of  his 
family. 

During  his  service,  he  was  chairman  of  the  land  committee,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  judiciary  and  internal  improvement  committees.  He  drew  and  intro- 
duced the  bill  to  establish  a  territorial  government  in  Arkansas.  On  that  bill, 
the  question  of  interdicting  slavery  was  introduced  and  elaborately  discussed. 
The  restriction  was  carried  by  one  vote.  A  reconsideration  was  had,  and  the  bill 
finally  passed,  dtvestod  of  the  restriction,  by  the  easting  vote  of  the  speaker,  Mr. 
Clay. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  present  system  of  selling  public  lands,  in  lieu  of  the 
old  system  and  two  dollars  minimum  ;  his  object  being  to  redeem  the  west,  then 
owing  $20,000,000,  from  subjugation---by  cash  payments,  to  prevent  monopolies 
in  the  hands  of  speculators— by  reducing  the  quantity  which  might  be  entered  to 
^ghty  acres,  to  enable  poor  men  to  buy  and  cultivate— and  thus  to  destroy  a  pes- 
titent  debt  system  and  promote  the  settlement  and  independence  of  the  west. 
Upon  considerations  of  expediency,  the  bill,  though  projected  and  drafted  by  him, 
was  first  carried  throufffa  tne  senate. 

Shortly  after  his  retirement  from  Congress,  Governor  Adair  tendered  him,  suc- 
cwsively,  the  appointments  of  attorney  general  of  Kentucky  and  judge  of  the 
Fayette,  &c,  circuit  court,  which,  as  also  that  of  a  law  professorship  in  Transyl- 
vania University,  tendered  about  the  same  time  by  the  authorities,  were  respeo- 
^▼ely  declined,  his  purpose  being  strongly  fixed  to  pursue  his  profession  vigor- 
<>Mly  a  few  years,  to  secure  a  competence  for  his  family. 

But  in  1833,  the  people  of  Oarraid  elected  him,  noleru  voiena,  a  representative  in 
^  general  assembly,  in  view  of  the  agitating  relief  questions,  which  produced 
'^  poKtical  convulsions  throughout  the  State.  Having  embarked,  he  felt  bound 
^  ride  out  the  storm,  and  he  remained  in  the  legislature  until  that  fearful  contest 
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irit9  settled  in  188&-7.  He  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  fepieseiitmtitit 
in  1823,  and  was  reelected  every  session  afterwards  while  Up  remained  in  Hi* 
legislature,  except  the  revolutionary  session  of  1824.  During  all  this  memofaUe 
period  in  the  annals  of  Kentucky,  his  time  was  principally  devoted  U>  wiitii^ 
and  speaking  on  the  great  quefitions  involved,  of  course  neglecting  his  pinfiB** 
Siional  interests.  Sundry  of  his  speeches  were  extensively  pnblished,  end  ass 
Regarded  as  powerful  productions  of  a  nasterly  intelled,  being  ofiea  quoted  Isr 
found  principles  and  conclusive  reasoning. 

dd  wrote  the  celehrated  protest  of  1824,  signed  by  tlie  antiHFelief  party  in  tke 
legislature,  to  the  effect  of  which  the  final  triumph  of  that  pajty  has  been*  in  a 
great  degree,  not  unjustly  ascribed ;  for  it  is  certain  that  it  prevented  tktir  di^* 
bandment  at  the  time*  electrified  the  people,  and  furnished  the  text  theman  on 
which  they  were  rallied  to  the  rescue  of  the  constitution.  He  was  alao  the  a»> 
thor  of  the  manifesto  signed  by  the  majority  in  1825-6. 

puring  his  service  in  the  legislature,  he  delivered  speeches  on  sevetal  impor- 
tant questions,  distinguished  for  depth  of  thought,  force  of  argument,  and  pn^ 
fonna  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution  and  laws. 

Of  his  anonymous  nroductions  of  that  period,  those  under  the  signature  of 
•*  Z'/lcfttfion,"  may  now  oe  avowed. 

Though  he  never  sought  an  office,  appointments  were  fireqnentlT  tendered  hiik 
President  Monroe  offerM  him  that  of  governor  of  Arkansas,  and  afterwaids,  in 
Ju^,  1824,  Richard  G«  Anderson,  then  minister  at  Bogota,  having  exprosesd  a 
deaue  to  return  home  if  Mr.  Robertson  would  take  his  plaee,  the  mission  to  Ce- 
jombia  was  offered  him,  which  being  declined,  Mr.  Anderson  determined  to  n^ 
pain.  In  1828,  President  Adams  tendered  him  the  mission  to  Pern,  which  was 
not  accepted. 

On  the  election  of  Thomas  Metcalfe  as  governor  of  Kentucky,  he  provisioiMlly 
accepted  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  state,  the  duties  of  whkk  be  dieehaiged 
for  a  short  time. 

Aftsr  the  rejection  of  the  nomination  of  Judges  Mills  and  Owsly  to  die  beneh 
of  Uie  court  of  appeals,  he  was  confirmed  as  a  judge  of  that  court,  and  subee- 
qnenUy  commissioned  chief  justice,  which  elevated  station  he  held  until  the  fint 
of  April,  1843,  when  he  resigned  it,  again  returning  to  the  bar. 

Of  bis  Herculean  labors  on  the  bench  and  his  judicial  abilities,  the  aotfaoriasd 
feports  of  the  decisions  furnish  tbe  amplest  testimonials. 

He  still  retains  the  professorship  of  constitutional  law,  whidi  he  hs^  held  for 
many  years,  in  Transylvania  university ;  and  in  this  connexion  it  may  not  be  in* 
Impropriate  to  mention  that  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  has  been  eonferred  on 
bun  by  two  colleges—Centre  and  Augusta, 

Of  his  miscellaneous  writings,  speMhes,  addresses,  die.  as  well  as  hie  ptefii^ 
itional  lectures,  affording  evidences  as  the^  do,  of  prolbnnd  investigntioii  of  the 
taoet  important  and  dimoult  principles,  with  which  the  greatest  intellecte  mkns 
can  successfully  granple,  it  should  be  presumed  that  an  authorised  oolledion  wil 
be  published,  at  no  aistant  day,  for  the  instruction  and  gratification  of  his  oam^ 
t^men. 

On  the  character  of  tbe  man  and  his  works,  ^  writer  of  this  meagre  sketsh 
hsieby  regrets  that  the  circumseribed  limits  allotted  to  persooial  biography  in  this 
book,  precludes  any  enlarffement.  One  remark,  at  least,  will  however  be  indulged ; 
90d  that  is,  that  the  lile,  Tabors  and  charaoter  of  Gnones  Roatwrsoif ,  preeont  an 
emuloos  example  to  his  young  eountryasn,  whether  mgarded  as  ekisea,  juort, 
|]iro(essor  or  statesman. 


The  following  romantic  incident  is  related  by  Judge  Robertson,  in  his  \ 
nary  address,  at  Camp  Madison,  in  Franklin  county,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1843 : 

«« On  the  long  roll  of  that  day^s  reported  slain  [tbe  fatal  battle  of  the  Bine  lieka,] 
^ere  the  names  of  a  few  who  bad,  in  fact,  been  captured,  and,  after  surviving  ths 
ordeal  of  the  gauntlet,  had  been  permitted  to  live  as  captivee.  Among  mess 
was  an  excellent  husband  and  father  who,  with  eleven  other  captives,  had  besa 
taken  by  a  tribe  and  painted  black  as  the  signal  of  torture  and  death  to  alL  The 
night  after  the  battle,  these  twelve  prisoners  were  stripped  and  placed  in  a  line 
on  a  log — ^he  to  whom  we  have  specially  alluded  being  at  one  extrsssitj  of  ths 
devoted  row.    The  cruel  oq»tors»  then  beginning  at  tl^  other  end,  ebnghtarsd 
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•toren,  one  by  one  |  bmt  when  Aey  came  to  the  only  ewnrlTor,  though  they  reised 
him  ii|^  aleo,  and  drew  their  bloody  kuvet  to  stribe  nlider  each  nplified  ana* 
tfiey  paosedf  and  afWr  a  1od|^  pow-wow,  spared  hie  ttfe— why,  he  nefer  knew* 
For  about  a  year  none  of  his  friends,  excepting  hia  ^ithful  wife,  doubted  hit 
death.  She,  hoping  against  reason,  still  insist^  that  he  lived  and  would  yet 
letom  to  her.  Wooed  by  another,  she,  from  time  to  time,  postponed  the  nu|^> 
lials,  declaring  that  she  eoald  not  direst  lienelf  of  the  belief  that  her  husband 
sonrived.  Her  expostulating  friends  finally  suoceedinff  in  their  efforts  to  stifle 
her  affectionate  instinct,  she  reluctantly  yielded,  and  the  nuptial  day  was  fixed. 
But,  just  before  it  dawned,  the  crack  of  a  rifle  was  heard  near  her  lonely  cabin** 
at  the  fiimiliar  sound,  she  leaped  out,  like  a  liberated  fawn,  e)acu]ating  as  she 
sprang—**  thai*$  John^i  gun  !**  It  was  John's  ffun,  sure  enough ;  and,  in  an 
instant,  she  was,  once  more,  in  her  lost  husband^s  arms.  Bat,  nine  years  afleiw 
wards,  that  same  husband  fell  in  **  St.  Clair's  defeat,*'— and  tiie  same  disappointed, 
bat  peraeYering  iorer,  renewed  his  suit— and,  at  last,  the  widow  beeame  his 
Wife.  Tlie  scene  of  these  romantic  incidents  was  within  gun-shot  of  my  natal 
homeetead  ;*  and  with  ^at  noble  wife  and  matron  I  Was  myaelf  well  acquainted.** 


GRANT  COUNTY. 

Geant  county  was  formed  in  1820,  and  named  for  Colonel  Jomi 
Grant.  It  is  situated  in  the  northern  part,  and  watered  by  Eagle 
creek — bounded  on  the  north  by  Boone ;  east  by  Pendleton ;  west 
by  Gallatin  and  Owen ;  and  south  by  Owen.  Grant  was  stricken 
off  the  western  portion  of  Pendleton,  called  the  "  Dry  Ridge,"  and 
forms  a  parallelogram  twenty-two  by  twenty-two  and  a  half 
miles.  Tiie  face  of  the  country,  generally,  is  undulating ;  the 
north  portion  very  rich ;  the  south  rather  thin  land,  but  well  tim- 
bered. The  staple  products  of  the  county  are,  wheat,  com,  tobacco 
imd  sugar — hogs  are  exported  in  great  numbers. 

The  taxable  property  of  Grant  in  1846,  was  valued  at  $928,191 ; 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  155,260 ;  average  value 
of  land  per  acre,  $4,60 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  1,016 ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen 
years  old,  1,405.     Population  in  1840,  4,192. 

The  towns  of  Grant,  are  Williamstown,  Crittenden  and  Down- 
ingville.  Wiluamstown,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  on  the 
turnpike  road  from  Covington  to  Lexington,  fifty-six  miles  from 
Frankfort— contains  a  brick  court-house,  four  churches,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian  and  Reformed,  two  hotels,  four  stores,  four 
lawj'ers,  four  doctors,  one  masonic  lodge,  and  twenty  mechanics' 
shops.  Established  in  1825.  Population  350.  Crittenden,  ^called 
for  the  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,)  lies  ten  miles  north  of  Williams- 
town,  on  the  same  road,  and  has  three  churches,  (Methodist,  Re- 
formed and  Presbyterian,)  one  hotel,  five  stores,  three  doctors  and 
eight  mechanics'  shops.  Established  in  1831.  Population  250. 
DowniTigville  is  a  small  village,  situated  ten  miles  west  from  Wil- 
liamstown, and  contains  one  tavern,  one  doctor,  one  lawyer,  one 
store,  a  school,  a  few  mechanics,  and  thirty  inhabitants. 


"In  Ourrard  ooantx,  Kenloekx. 
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The  dry  ridge  which  runs  through  the  county,  is  it  rib  of  Ike 
great  Cumberland  mountain,  and  ^vides  the  waters  of  licking 
from  those  of  the  Kentucky  river,  the  terminus  of  which  is  at 
Covington,  not  a  break  intercepting  its  course.  Near  the  line  of 
Pendleton,  about  seven  miles  from  Williamstown,  there  are  some 
fine  mineral  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  composed  of  iron, 
magnesia  and  salts. 

A  remftrkabU  occurrenoe  took  place  in  Grant  county,  in  the  year  1841.  9mHk 
Maya  and  Lyman  Oewtth  had  been  apprehended  and  committed  to  jail  for  the  rob- 
bery and  mujpder  of  William  S.  Utterhack,  a  short  distance  from  Williamstofwo, 
on  the  Paris  road.  On  the  10th  of  July,  in  the  year  named,  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  from  neighboring  connties,  came  to  the  jail,  forced  it  cmo,  took 
out  the  prisoners,  nin  them  off  to  the  place  where  the  murder  was  committed,  and 
hung  them  till  they  were  dead  on  a  ffallows  erected  for  the  purpose^  Mayes  and 
Crouch,  after  being  pronounced  dead,  were  cut  down  and  buiied  under  the  gaW 
lows.* 

Mr.  John  M*Gill,  who  published  a  small  gazetteer  of  Kentucky  in  1833,  states 
that  this  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  John  Grant,  who  was  bom  and 
raised  near  the  Shallow  ford  of  the  Yadkin  river,  North  Carolina.  He  came  to 
Kentucky  in  the  year  lT7t,  and  settled  a  station  within  fi^e  miles  of  Bryant's 
fetation,  m  the  direction  where  Paris  now  stands.  When  the  Indians  captured 
Martin's  and  Ruddell's  stations,  he  remoyed  biu^k  to  North  Carolina,  and  thence 
to  Virginia.  In  the  year  1784,  he  again  mored  to  Kmitacky,  and  settled  at  his 
old  station.  He  erected  salt  works  on  Licking  riTcr ;  but  moved  from  that  place 
to  the  United  States'  saline,  in  Illinois.  He  afterwards  returned  to  his  reeidence 
on  the  Licking,  where  he  remained  until  he  died.  .  He  serred  his  country  £uth- 
fnlly  and  ably  in  the  field  and  council. 

On  the  other  hand,  J.  Worthing  McCann,  Esq.,  a  very  intelligent  citixai  of 
Grant,  and  a  resident  at  the  time  the  county  was  organized,  states  that  Grant  was 
named  after  Saicubl  Ghant,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  near  the  Ohio  river, 
in  the  present  State  of  Indiana,  in  the  year  1794.  This  gentleman,Mr.  M'Cann, 
further  statee,  that  Samuel  Grant  was  a  brother  of  General  Suuire  and  Colonel 
John  Grant.  Major  William  K.  Wall,  of  Harrison,  who  has  been  a  practitioner 
at  the  Grant  bar  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  county,  concure  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  McCann,  that  the  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Samvkl  Grant,  and  not 
Colonel  John  Grant,  his  brother,  as  stated  by  Mr.  McGill. 


GRAVES    COUNTY. 

G&AYES  eounty  was  formed  in  1823,  and  named  after  Mayor 
Benjamin  Graves.  It  is  situated  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
State.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  M'Cracken,  east  by  Calloway 
and  Marshall,  south  by  Tennessee,  and  west  by  Ballard  and  Hick- 
man.    Staple  products,  corn,  tobacco,  and  live  stock. 

The  taxable  property  of  the  county  in  1846,  was  valued  at 
$1,136,400;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county  339,194; 
average  vaJue  of  land  per  acre  $1,90  ;  number  of  white  males 
over  21  years  of  age,  1,570 ;  number  of  children  between  five  and 
sixteen  years  old,  2,582.     Population  in  1840,  7,465. 

The  towns  of  the  county  are  Mayfield  and  Farminotoii — the 
former  the  seat  of  justice,  284  miles  from  Frankfort,  containing 

-^^  Mr.  Utterback  recovered  of  his  wounds,  and  is  Mill  alive. 
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a  court  hoose,  five  lawyers,  fotir  doctors,  four  stores,  several  me- 
chanics' shops,  and  about  one  hundred  inhabitants.  Farmngton 
has  two  doctors,  three  stores,  and  a  liumber  of  mechanics — pop- 
ulation not  given. 

M^jor  Benjajiin  Grates,  in  honor  of  whom  this  county  receiyed  its  namOf 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  emigrated  to  Kentucky  when  quite  young.  He  re- 
sided in  Fayette  county,  and  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  an 
amiable,  shrewd,  and  intelligent  man,  and  represented  Fayette  county  for  several 

(ears  in  the  legislature  of  the  State.  In  1812,  when  war  was  declared  by  the 
Inited  States  against  Great  Britain,  he  was  among  the  first  to  volunteer  his  ser- 
vices in  defence  of  his  country's  rights.  He  received  the  appointment  of  Major 
in  Colonel  Lewis*  regiment,  and  proved  himself  an  active,  vigilant,  and  gallant 
officer.  He  was  killed  in  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  Raisin,  where  his  blood 
mingled  with  much  of  the  best  blood  of  Kentucky. 


GRAYSON   COUNTY. 

The  county  of  Gratson  wa»  fjormed  in  1810,  atid  named  in 
honor  of  Colonel  William  Gratson.  It  is  situated  in  the  west 
middle  part  of  the  State,  and  is  bounded  by  Breckinridge  and 
Hardin  counties  on  the  north ;  east  by  Hart ;  south  by  Edmon- 
son ;  and  west  by  Ohio  county.  The  face  of  the  county  is  gen- 
erally level  and  the  land  about  second  rate.  Wheat,  corn,  oats, 
grass  and  tobacco,  are  the  principal  productions. 

The  total  value  of  taxable  property  in  this  county  in  1846, 
was  $539,165 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  130,222 — 
average  value  of  land  per  acre,  $1,33;  number  of  white  males 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  1013 ;  number  of  children  between 
five  and  -sixteen  years  of  age,  1,506 :  population  in  1840  was 
4,461. 

The  principal  water  courses  are  Rock  creek,  Big  and  Little 
Clifty  creeks,  Pleasant  Run,  Cave  creek.  Bear  creek  and  Caney 
creek.  On  the  two  last  named  creeks  the  bottoms  are  rich  and 
fertile. 

Like  most  of  the  counties  of  Kentucky,  this  abounds  in  min- 
eral waters.  There  are  an  immense  number  of  white  sulphur 
springs^  about  one  hundred  of  which  are  included  in  a  small  tract 
of  land  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent.  These 
springs  are  situated  within  four  miles  of  Litchfield,  and  are  said 
to  be  more  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  than  any  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  &ese  springs  are  very  cold,  and  some 
very  warm,  and  it  is  said  that  many  remarkable  cures  have  been 
effected  by  the  use  of  the  waters. 

The  principal  towns  are  Litchfield  and  Millerstown.  Lttchfield 
is  the  seat  of  justice,  and  is  distemt  110  miles  from  Frankfort.  It 
contains  a  court-house  and  other  public  buildings,  one  school, 
three  stores,  one  grocery,  two  taverns,  two  doctors,  two  lawyers, 
one  saddler,  one  gunsmith,  one  blacksmith,  one  shoemaker,  one 
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tannery:  population  130.  The  town  was  named  after  David 
Leitch,  who  patented  the  land  on  which  it  stands.  Miilerstoum  is 
a  small  village,  containing  a  population  of  50  inhabitants. 

Colonel  WiLUAM  Grayson,  for  whom  this  county  was  nam^d,  was  a  natir*  of 
yirginia.  He  wste  fiist  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1784.  He  was  a  meoi- 
ber  of  the  Virgrinia  convention  which  was  called  to  ratify  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  illustrious  assembly  his  talents  rendered  him  conspioaous. 
He  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  After  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion he  was  elected  in  conjunction  with  Richard  H.  Lee  to  represent  his  native 
State  in  the  senate  of  the  United  Sutes.  He  died  March  12th,  1790,  while  on 
hit  way  to  Congress, 


GREENE  COUNTY. 

Greene  county  was  formed  in  the  year  1792,  ctnd  named  in  honor 
of  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  revolutionary  memory.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  the  middle  section  of  the  State,  and  lies  on  the  waters 
of  Greene  river — bounded  north  by  Marion  ;  east  and  south  by 
Adair ;  and  west  by  Hart.  The  principal  creeks  are — Robinson's, 
Meadow,  Pittman's,  Bush  and  Russell.  The  surface  of  the  coun- 
try is  generally  undulating;  in  some  places  quite  broken  and 
hUly.  The  soU  b  based  on  red  clay  and  limestone.  Tobacco  is 
the  principal  staple  of  the  county ;  but  horses,  mules,  cattle  and 
hogs  are  exported  to  some  extent.  There  are  two  salt  works, 
manufacturing  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt,  and  one  extensive 
iron  foundry  in  operation  in  the  county. 

The  taxable  property  of  the  county  in  1846  was  valued  at 
$8,122,570;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  281,957 — 
average  value  of  land  per  acre,  $3,96 ;  number  of  white  males 
ovet  twenty -one  years  old,  2,331 ;  number  of  children  between 
five  and  sixteen  years  old,  3,193  :  population  in  1840,  14,212. 

The  towns  of  the  eounty  are  Greensburg,  Gampbellsville,  Sa- 
loma  and  Somerville.  Greensburg  is  the  principal  town  and  seat 
of  justice.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  Greene  river, 
about  ninety  miles  from  Frankfort :  contains  a  court  house  and 
other  public  buildings  ;  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist 
churches,  one  school,  ten  stores  and  groceries,  two  taverns,  twelve 
lawyers,  six  physicians,  one  tannery,  and  about  thirty  mechanics' 
shops  :  estaUished  in  1795— -population  about  700. 

Campbdlsville  is  about  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Greensburg — 
contains  a  Methodist,  a  Baptist  and  a  Reformed  church,  five  stores, 
one  tavern,  two  lawyers,  four  physicians,  and  thirty  mechanics' 
shops ;  established  in  1817.  Scdama  is  situated  fourteen  miles 
r  north  of  Greensburg — contains  two  stores,  one  tavern,  two  doc- 
tors and  twelve  mechanics'  shops.  Somerville  is  a  small  village 
six  miles  west  of  Greensburg — contains  one  tavern,  one  lawyer, 
one  store  and  three  mechanics'  shops  :  established  in  1817. 
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Major  General  NATRAmcL  Grcknc,  for  whom  this  eounty  was  named,  was  bora 
May  the  22d,  1742,  in  the  town  of  Warwick,  Rhode  Island.  His  father  was 
a.n  anchor  smith,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Quaker  preacher,  whose  ignorance,  com- 
bined with  the  fanaticism  of  the  times,  made  him  pay  little  attention  to  the 
iirorldiy  learning  of  his  children,  though  he  was  very  careful  of  their  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  The  fondness  for  knowledge,  however,  of  the  jroung  Greene, 
'was  such  that  he  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  spare  to  its  ac^aisition,  and  em- 
ployed all  his  trifling  ^ns  in  purchasing  books.  His  propensity  for  the  life  of 
a  soldier  was  early  evinced  by  his  predilection  for  works  on  military  subjects. 
He  made  oonsidersLle  proficiency  in  the  exact  sciences ;  and  after  he  had  attained 
kis  twentieth  year,  he  added  a  tolerable  stock  of  lagptU  knowledjge  to  his  other 
mcquirements.  In  1770,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  in 
1774  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  in  a  company  called  the  Kentish  guards.  Af* 
ver  ^e  battle  of  Lexington,  Rhode  Island  raised  what  was  termed  an  army  of  ob- 
servation,  and  ohoee  Greene  as  commander,  with  the  title  of  major  general.  This 
midden  elevation  fkt>m  the  ranks  to  an  important  command,  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  estimation  in  which  his  military  talents  were  held.  He  accepted  a  com- 
mission from  Congress  as  brigadier  general,  although  under  the  State  he  held 
that  of  major  general,  preferring  the  former,  as  it  promised  a  larger  sphere  of 
action,  and  the  pleasure  of  serving  under  the  immediate  command  of  Washings 
ton.  When  the  American  army  went  to  New  York,  the  division  posted  on  Long 
Ishmd  was  under  Greene's  command ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  affair 
yyith  the  enemy,  he  was  suflR»ring  under  severe  sickness,  and  Greneral  Sullivan 
yyas  in  command.  When  he  had  recovered  his  health,  he  joined  the  retreating 
anny,  having  been  previously  raised  to  the  rank  of  major  general,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  troops  in  New  Jersey,  destined  to  watch  the  movements 
of  a  strong  detachment  of  the  British,  which  had  been  left  on  Staten  island,  De- 
cember d6th,  1776.  When  Washington  surprised  the  English  at  Trenton,  Greene 
eommanded  the  left  wing  of  the  American  forces.  In  the  battle  of  Brandjwine, 
Greene  commanded  the  vanguard,  together  with  Sullivan,  and  it  became  his  duty 
to  cover  the  retreat.  In  which  he  fully  succeeded.  He  commanded  the  leu 
wing  of  the  American  forces  in  the  disastrous  attempt  on  Germantown.  At  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  he  led  the  right  of  the  second  line,  and  mainly  contributed 
to  the  partial  success  of  the  Americans.  When  General  Washington,  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  the  garrisons  on  the  North  river,  repaired  to  West  Point,  he  lef^ 
Greene  in  command  of  the  army  in  New  Jersey.  On  the  33d  of  June,  he  was 
attacked  by  Clinton,  but  the  enemy  were  repulsed  with  loss.  October  6th  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  West  Point.  On  the  14th  of  the  same  month 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  General  Gates  in  the  chief  command  of  the  southern 
anny.  The  ability,  prudence  and  firmness  which  he  here  displayed,  have  caused 
him  to  be  ranked  in  the  scale  of  our  revolutionary  generals,  second  only  to 
Washin&rton.  In  this  command  he  continued  till  the  close  of  the  war.  When 
peace  released  him  from  his  duties,  he  returned  to  Rhode  Island  ;  and  his  Jour- 
ney thither,  almost  at  every  step,  was  marked  by  some  private  or  pablic  testimo- 
nial of  regard.  He  died  June  19th,  1786,  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  m  consequence 
of  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  contracted  by  exposure  to  the  rays  of  an  intense 
sun. 

**  Bie  Joe  LoesTON."— About  the  year  1790,  an  individual,  known  as  **  Big 
Joe  Logrgton,*'  removed  from  near  the  source  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac 
to  Kentucky,  and  resided  many  years  in  the  family  of  Andrew  Bamett,  in  Greene 
county.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Illinois.  Big  Joe  seems  to  have  been  a 
rare  chap.  Mr.  Felix  Renick  has  given  some  anecdotes  of  him  in  the  Western 
Pioneer,  in  which  he  says—**  No  Kentuckian  could  ever,  with  greater  propriety 
than  he,  have  said,  *I  can  out-run,  out-hop,  out-jump,  throw  down,  draff  out,  and 
whip  any  man  in  the  country.'  **  The  following  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Renick 
of  a  desperate  fight  between  Joe  and  two  Indians : 

**  The  Indians  made  a  sadden  attack,  and  all  that  escaped  were  driven  into  a  rudefeit  fbr 
preservation,  and,  though  reluctantly,  Joe  was  one.  This  was  a  new  life  to  him,  and  did 
not  at  all  suit  bis  taste.  He  soon  became  very  reidess,  and  every  day  insisted  on  going  out 
with  others  to  hunt  up  the  cattle.  Knowing  the  danger  better,  or  fearing  it  more,  all  pernsted 
in  their  refusal  to  go  with  him.    To  indulge  his  taste  fbr  the  woodman's  life,  he  turned  out 
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•loDe,  and  rode  tiU  tlie  tilet  part  of  the  day  widioat  flodnig  my  cattle.  What  the  IndiaiM 
had  not  killed,  were  scared  cit  He  concluded  to  return  to  the  fort.  Riding  along  a  path 
which  led  in,  he  came  to  a  fine  vine  of  grapes.  He  turned  into  the  path  and  rode  careleadj 
along,  eating  his  grapes,  and  the  first  intimation  he  had  of  danger,  was  the  crack  of  two 
rifles,  one  fi^m  each  side  of  the  road.  One  of  Aese  halls  pMsed  through  the  paps  of  him 
breasts,  which,  for  a  male,  were  remarkably  promipent,  almoet  as  much  so  as  that  of  manj 
nurses.  The  ball  just  grazed  the  skin  between  the  paps,  but  did  not  injure  die  breast  bone. 
The  other  ball  struck  h»  horse  behind  the  saddle,  anid  he  sunk  in  his  trwcks,  ThoB  was  Joe 
eased  off  his  horse  in  a  manner  more  rarethan  weicome.  Still  he  was  on  his  feet  in  an 
instant,  with  his  lifle  hi  his  hands,  and  might  have  taken  to  his  heels ;  and  I  wiH  ventme  the 
opinion,  that  no  Indian  could  have  caught  him.  That,  he  said,  was  not  his  sort  He  had 
never  left  a  battle  ground  without  leaving  his  mark,  and  he  was  resolved  that  that  sboofal 
not  be  the  fiist  The  moment  the  gone  fired,  one  very  athletic  Indian  sprang  towaids  hioa 
with  tomahawk  in  hand.  His  eye  was  on  him,  and  his  gun  to  his  eye,  ready,  as  soon  as 
he  approached  near  enough  to  inake  a  sura  shot,  to  let  hm  have  it  As  soon  as  the  Indian 
discovered  this,  he  jumped  behind  two  pretty  large  saplings,  some  snail  distance  apart,  neitber 
of  whidi  were  hu^  enough  to  coyer  his  body,  and  to  save  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  ha 
kepi  springing  firom  one  to  die  otheri 

''Joe,  knowing  he  had  two  enemies  on  the  ground,  kept  a  kwk  out  for  ^odier  by  a  quick 
glance  of  the  eye.  He  presently  discovered  him  behind  a  tree  loading  his  gun.  The  tree 
was  not  quite  large  enough  to  hide  him.  When  in  the  act  of  pulling  down  his  bullet,  ha 
exposed  pretty  Mrly  his  hipa.  Joe,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  wheeled  and  let  himhaTe  his 
loflbd  in  the  part  so  exposed.  The  big  Indian  then, with  a  mighty  ** ugh!**  rushed  towarda him 
with  his  raised  tomahawk.  Here  were  two  warrion  met,  each  detcarmined  to  conquer  or  die 
*-each  the  Goliah  of  his  nationr  l*he  Indian  had  rather  the  advantage  m  size  of  firaine,  bat 
Joe  in  weigfat  and  muscular  strength.  The  Indian  made  a  halt  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  and  threw  his  tomahawk  with  all  his  finnce,  but  Joe  had  hii  eye  on  him,  and 
dodged  it  It  flew  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  either  of  them.  Joe  then  dabbed  his  gun,  and 
made  at  the  Indian,  thinking  to  knock  him  down.  The  IndiaB  sprang  into  some  brush  or 
saplings,  to  avoid  his  blows.  The  Indian  depended  entirely  on  dodging,  with  the  help  of  the 
saplings.  At  length  Joe,  thinking  he  had  a  pretty  feir  chance,  made  a  side  blow  with  each 
fi>roe,  that,  missing  the  dodging  Indian,  the  gun,  now  reduced  to  the  naked  barrel,  was  drawn 
quite  out  dfhis  hands,  and  flew  entirely  out  of  reach.  The  Indian  now  gave  an  exulting  *'ug^!'* 
and  sprang  at  him  with  all  the  savage  fiuy  he  was  master  o£  Neither  of  them  had  a  weapon 
in  his  hands,  and  the  Indian,  seeing  Logston  bleeding  freely,  thought  he  could  throw  him 
down  and  dispatch  him.  In  this  he  was  mistaken.  They  seized  each  other,  and  a  desper- 
ate struggle  ensued.  Joe  could  throw  him  down,  but  could  not  hold  him  there.  The  Indian 
being  naked,  with  his  hide  oiled,  had  greatly  the  advantage  in  a  ground  scufile,  and  would 
still  slip  out  of  Joe's  grasp  and  rise.  After  throwing  him  five  or  six  times,  Joe  found  that, 
between  loss  of  blood  and  violent  exertions,  his  wind  was  leaving  him,  and  that  he  aiiiat 
change  the  mode  of  war&re,  or  lose  his  scalp,  which  he  was  not  yet  willing  to  spare.  He 
threw  the  Indian  again,  and  without  attempting  to  hoki  ^im,  jumped  from  him,  and  as  ha 
rose,  aimed  a  fist  blow  at  his  head,  which  caused  him  to  fell  back,  and  as  he  would  rise,  Joe 
gave  him  several  bk>ws  in  succession,  the  Indian  rising  slower  each  time.  He  at  length  suo- 
ceeded  in  giving  him  a  pretty  feir  blow  in  the  burr  of  the  ear,  with  all  his  force,  and  he  fiaU, 
as  Joe  thoyght,  pretty  near  dead.  Joe  jumped  on  him,  and  thinking  he  coukl  dispatch  him 
by  choking^  graned  his  neck  with  his  left  hand,  keeping  Mb  right  firee  for  contingenciea. 
Joe  soon  found  mat  the  Indian  was  not  so  dead  as  he  thought,  and  that  he  was  making 
some  use  of  his  right  arm,  which  lay  across  his  body,  and  on  casting  his  eye  down,  diecov- 
ered  the  Indian  was  making  an  eSbri  to  unsheath  a  knife  which  was  banging  at  his  belt 
The  knife  was  diort,  and  so  sunk  in  the  sheath,  that  it  was  neoesaary  to  force  it  up  by  prea»> 
ing  agamst  the  point  This  the  Indian  was  trying  to  efieet  and  with  good  success.  Joe  kept 
his  eye  on  it,  and  let  the  Indian  work  the  handle  out,  when  he  suddenly  grabbed  it,  jeiked  it 
out  of  the  sheath,  and  sunk  it  up  to  the  handle  into  the  Indian's  breast,  who  gave  a  death 
groan  and  expired. 

'^Joe  now  thought  of  the  other  Indian,  and  not  knowing  how  for  he  had  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing or  crippling  him,  sprang  to  his  feet  He  found  the  crippled  Indian  had  crawled  some 
distance  towards  them,  and  had  propped  his  broken  back  against  a  log  and  was  trying  to 
raise  his  gun  to  shoot  him,  but  in  attempting  to  do  which  be  would  fell  forward  and  had  to 

Eush  against  his  gun  to  raise  himself  again.  Joe  seeing  that  he  was  safe,  concluded  that 
e  had  fought  long  enough  for  healthy  exercise  that  day,  and  not  liking  to  be  killed  by  a 
crippled  Indian,  he  made  for  the  fort  He  got  in  about  nightfeU,  and  a  hard  looking  case 
he  was — blood  and  dirt  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  no  horse,  no  hat, 
no  gun,  with  an  account  of  the  battle  that  some  of  his  comrades  could  scarce  believe  to  be 
mudi  else  than  one  of  his  big  stories,  in  which  he  wouM  sometimes  indulge.  He  tokl  them 
th^  must  go  and  judge  for  themselves. 
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**Nezt  morning  n  company  was  made  up  to  go  to  Joe's  battle  ground.  When  they  ap- 
proached it,  Joe's  accusers  became  more  oon£med,  as  there  was  no  appearance  of  dead 
Indians,  and  nothing  Joe  had  talked  of  but  the  dead  horse.  They  however  found  a  trail  as 
if  something  had  been  dragged  awa^.  On  pursuing  it  they  found  the  big  Indian,  at  a  Iktle 
distance,  beside  a  log,  cov^ed  up  with  leares.  Still  punning  the  trail,  though  not  so  plain, 
•ome  hundred  yards  fiurthar,  they  found  the  broken  backed  Indian,  lying  on  his  back  with 
his  own  knife  sticking  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  body,  just  below  the  breast  bone,  evidently  to 
show  that  he  had  killed  himself  and  that  he  had  not  come  to  his  end  by  the  hand  of  an  enen^. 
They  had  a  long  search  before  they- found  the  kniii  with  which  Joe  kiUed  the  big  Indian. 
They  at  last  found  it  forced  down  into  the  ground  below  the  surfiMse,  apparently  Yij  the 
Weight  of  a  person's  heeL  This  had  been  done  by  the  crippled  Indian.  The  great  eiSbrts 
be  must  have  made,  alone,  in  that  condition,  show,  among  tnousands  of  other  instances,  what 
Indians  are  capable  of  under  the  greatest  extremities.*' 

The  concluding  paraffraph  of  Mr.  Renick*8  sketoh  of  Logston,  must  hare  refer- 
ence to  the  frontier  of  lUinoia,  and  not  of  Kentucky,  as  we  have  the  best  authority 
for  saying  that  Joe  left  Greene  county  for  the  then  territory  of  Illinois.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  paragraph  t 

"Some  yean  after  the  above  took  place,  peaoe  with  the  Indians  was  restored.  Hiat  frontier; 
like  many  others,  became  infested  with  sgsng  of  outlaws,  who  comm«»ced  stealing  horses 
and  committing  ^[arious  depredations.  To  counteract  which,  a  company  of  regulators,  as 
they  were  called,  was  raised.  In  a  contest  between  these  and  the  depredators.  Big  Joe  Log- 
ston  lost  his  life,  which  would  not  be  highly  esteemed  in  ctvii  society.  But  in  frontier  settle- 
ments, which  he  always  occupied,  where  savages  and  beasts  were  to  be  contested  with  for 
the  right  of  soil,  the  use  of  such  a  man  is  very  conspicuous.  Without  such,  the  country 
ooaU  never  have  been  cleared  of  its  natural  rudeness,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  more  brilliant  ana 
ornamental  exercises  of  arts,  sciences  and  civilization.'* 


GREENUP   COUNTY. 

Greenup  county  was  formed  in  1803,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Governor  Chbiotophbr  Greenup.  It  is  situated  in  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  State,  and  lies  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Big  and  Little  Sandy  rivers  :  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ohio 
river;  east  by  Virginia,  south  by  Carter,  and  west  by  Lewis 
county.  Greenup  is  rich  in  mineral  resources — her  iron  ore  be- 
ing of  a  very  superior  character,  and  the  supply  inexhaustible, 
while  coal  is  found  in  great  abundance.  There  are  ten  blast  fur- 
naces now  in  the  county,  in  successful  operation,  employing  a 
heavy  capital  and  a  large  haiidi>er  of  hands.  The  water  power 
of  the  county  is  not  excelled  in  the  State. 

The  taxable  property  of  Greenup  in  1846,  was  valued  at 
$1,031,601  ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  256,027  ; 
average  value  of  land  per  acre  $2,20 ;  number  of  white  males 
over  twenty-one  years  old,  1,404;  number  of  children  between 
five  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  1,012.  Population  in  1830,5,853 ; 
do.  in  1840,  6,297, 

The  towns  of  Greenup  are,  Greenupsburg,  Catlettsburg,  Linn 
and  Springville.  Greenupsburo,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  miles  from  Frankfort — situated  on  the  Ohio  river, 
immediately  above  the  mouth  of  Little  Sandy  river,  on  an  ele- 
vated and  beautiful  bottom :  contains  a  large  brick  court-house 
and  other  public  buildings,  one  church,  one  school,  three  physi- 
cians, four  lawyers,  eight  stores,  six  groceries  and  sixteen  me- 
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ehanics'  shops :  population  250  :  established  in  1818.  CaUeOS" 
burg  is  a  small  villcige  situated  immediately  below  the  mouth  of 
Big  Sftndy,  on  the  Ohio  river,  containing  a  tavern,  post-office  and 
store,  and  some  four  or  five  families.  Linn  is  a  small  manufac- 
turing village,  and  contains  two  churches,  two  stores,  two  tan- 
yards,  and  a  large  number  of  shoe-makers,  which  fact  induced 
the  change  of  its  name  from  Liberty  to  Linn,  Springville  is  a 
small  village  on  the  Ohio,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county — con- 
tains a  foundry  and  bedstead  manufactory,  gun  shop,  Venetian 
blind  manufactory,  plow  factory,  tan  yard  and  post  office  :  Pop- 
ulation, 130. 

On  a  beautiful  bottom  of  the  Ohio,  in  this  county,  and  between  the  river  and  a 
spur  of  the  adjacent  cliff,  is  an  old  fortification—embracing,  within  the  enclo* 
sure,  about  ten  acres  of  land,  in  a  square  form,  with  two  wings— one  ^out  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  lonff,  extending  to  the  Ohio  river  on  the  north ;  the  other  about 
half  a  mile  long,  ana  extending  to  a  tributary  on  the  south.  The  following  dia- 
gram will  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  above  detcription  more  fully  : 

The  walls  around  the  ten  acres 
are  constructed    of  earth — the 
breadth  on  top  is  twelve  feet,  at 
bottom  thirty,  and  in  height  ten 
feet.    The  openings  are  twelve 
feet  wide;  the  wings  about  six 
I  feet  hiflrh.    The  ground  within  is 
a  level  plain,  and  covered  with 
trees  of  the  largest  class — ^beech, 
sugar-tree,  poplar,  itc.  The  walls 
are  ooyeied  with  trees  also.    When  or  by  whom  Uiis  fortiiication  was  construc- 
ted, must  forever  remain  a  mystery. 

Governor  Christoprbr  Grbknup  was  bom  about  the  year  1750,  in  the  then 
colony  of  Virginia.  When  the  American  revolution  occurred,  he  was  in  the  prime 
of  youth.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  see  his  country  engaged  in  such  a  strug- 
gle, without  engaging  in  it  himself.  He  accordingly  devoted  his  youth  to  her 
cause,  and  was  one  <rt'  the  soldiers  and  heroes  of  that  great  conflict ;  and  passed 
through  its  scenes  of  trial  and  hardship,  acting  well  his  part,  and  winning  no 
small  share  of  that  honor  which  crowned  the  triumph  of  the  American  arms.  In 
the  bloody  war  which  took  place  between  t^^e  pioneers  of  the  west  and  the  In- 
dian tribes,  he  also  bore  a  part,  and  brought  into  active  service  against  that  for- 
midable foe,  the  skill  which  he  had  acquired  during  the  revolution.  To  the  dan- 
fers  of  such  a  warfare  he  freely  exposed  his  life,  and  risked,  with  a  manly  and 
rave  heart,  all  its  perils.  After  thus  gaining  for  himself  considerable  distinc- 
tion in  arms,  be  settled  in  Kentucky,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1783,  was  sworn 
in  as  an  attorney  at  law  in  the  old  court  for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  established 
by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  legislature.  On  the  18th  day  of  March,  1785,  he  was 
appointed  the  clerk  ^  that  court,  which  office  he  held  during  the  existence  of  the 
court.  In  1799,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and  served  as  such  until 
the  year  1797.  AfUr  this  he  filled  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  senate  of  Kentucky 
to  within  a  short  time  of  his  election  as  ffovemor,  which  occurred  in  August, 
1804.  For  four  years,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  with  high  honor 
and  credit  both  to  himself  and  the  State  over  which  he  presided.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  gubernatorial  term,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  from  the  county 
of  Franklin.  In  181*2,  he  acted  as  a  Justice  of  the  peace  for  the  same  county. 
He  served  also  many  years  as  a  director  in  the  old  bank  of  Kentucky :  and,  after 
a  long  life  of  public  service  to  his  country,  he  died  on  the  97th  of  April,  1818,  in 
the  sith  year  of  his  age. 

Whilst  he  filled  the  highest  executiTe  office  of  the  State,  it  may  be  said  of  him 
that  no  one  ever  dischar^  its  duties  with  a  more  scrupulous  regard  for  the  pub- 
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lie  good.  Prompt,  assiduous  and  faithful  in  the  labors  which  claimed  his  own 
persoaat  attention  as  governor,  he  required  the  same  of  all  who  were  under  his 
immediate  control  and  influence.  In  his  appointments  to  office,  he  always  re- 
served and  exercised  the  right  to  select  those  only  whom  he  knew  to  be  qualified, 
and  in  whom  he  htmae^  reposed  confidence.  In  this  he  was  never  governed  or 
swayed  by  the  number  or  character  of  the  petitioning  friends  of  an  applicant  for 
office.  It  was  to  the  man  himself  he  lookeid,  and  that,  too,  through  his  own  and 
not  the  eyes  of  another.  His  great  object  in  making  choice  of  public  officers 
having  been  always  to  promote  those  only  who  were  the  most  worthy  and  the 
best  qualified,  it  was  a  sonrce  of  the  highest  gratification  to  him  afterwards,  to 
know  himself,  and  to  see  all  convinced,  that  be  had  accomplished  it.  Often  has 
he  been  heard  in  conversation  to  dwell,  with  pride,  on  the  appointments  of  men 
to  office,  who  afterwards  proved  themselves,  by  their  public  services,  to  have  been 
worthy  of  them.  And  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say,  that  of  none  did  he  speak 
more  frequently,  and  with  a  prouder  satisfaction,  than  of  his  appointment  of  Wil- 
liam M*Clung  as  judge  of  the  Mason  circuit  court,  of  Robert  Trimble  as  judgs 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  of  Robert  Alexander  as  president  of  the  bank  of 
Kentucky.  In  consequence  of  Judge  M*Clung*s  connection  with  a  family  in  Ken- 
tucky who  were  looked  upon  as  leading  federalists  in  the  State,  his  appointment 
to  office  was  at  first  unpopular.  Time,  however,  convinced  the  community,  as 
they  acknowledged  to  the  governor,  that  he  had  appointed  a  man  of  the  highest 
integrity,  firmness  and  capacity. 

A  circumstance  occurrfn)  while  he  was  in  office,  calculated  to  illustrate  very 
forcibly  the  character  of  Governor  Greenup  as  a  man  of  high  sense  of  justice, 
and  who  felt  always  the  full  force  of  moral  obligatioos  in  the  administration  of 
eivil  government.  Before  the  resignation  of  Judge  Muter  as  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  it  was  known  that,  although  a  correct  and  honest  man, 
who  performed'  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  he  had  become 
superannuated;  and  owing  to  this  fact,  he  was  induced  to  resi^  his  seat,  with  a 
promise  that  a  pension  should  be  allowed  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in 
consideration  of  his  public  services.  The  legislature  accordingly  passed  an  act, 
shortly  after  his  resignation,  allowing  him  a  small  pension.  I^Some  time  after- 
terwards,  however,  an  effort  was  made  in  the  legislature  to  repeal  this  act,  which 
ultimately  proved  successful.  Governor  Greenup,  however,  esteeming  it  an  act 
of  injustice,  and  a  breach  of  the  pnblio  faith,  with  a  degree  of  decision  and  high 
monu  courage  worthy  of  himself  and  his  fame,  interposed  his  eonstitatioiial  pr^ 
rogative,  and  vetoed  the  bill. 


^  <»>^^»»>»vo^^»«%^^W^^» 
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Hakcock  county  was  fonned  in  1829,  and  called  after  Johh  Hah- 
COCK,  president  of  the  continental  Congress.  It  is  situated  in  the 
west  middle  part  of  the  State,  and  lies  on  the  Ohio  river — boun* 
ded  on  the  north  by  the  Ohio,  east  by  Breckinridge,  west  by  Da- 
v«iss,  and  south  by  Grayson  and  Ohio  counties.  The  surface  of 
tfie  county  is  diversified.  Along  the  Ohio  river,  the  bottom  varies 
in  width  from  one  to  seven  miles,  and  the  lands  are  level  and  re- 
markably rich  and  pr<Hluctive.  The  face  of  the  country  back  of 
the  river  hills  is  undulating,  and  the  lands  second  rate.  The 
staple  products  are  wheat,  com^  oats,  tobaoeo,  &c.  The  hills 
abound  in  coal  of  a  fine  quality,  and  the  article  must  ultimately 
become  one  of  extensive  export. 

The  taxable  property  of  Hancock  in  1846,  was  valued  at  $633,* 
972;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  67,458;  average  value 
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of  land  per  acre,  $3,69;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one 
years  old,  543 ;  children  between  five  and  sixteen  yeajrs,  705. 
Population  in  1840,  2,581. 

The  towns  of  the  county  are  Hawcsville  and  Lewsport 
Hawesvillb,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  river, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Frankfort.  It  contains 
the  usual  public  buildings,  a  Baptist  and  a  Methodbt  church,  a 
public  and  a  private  school,  five  lawyers,  five  physicians,  ten 
stores,  one  tavern,  thirty  mechanics'  shops,  and  Uiirty  coal  dig- 
gers. Population  500.  There  are  three  coal  banks  worked  here, 
which  supply  the  town  and  steam  boats  with  fuel.  Named  after 
the  late  Richard  Hawes,  who  was  the  original  proprietor.  Leto- 
ispori  is  a  small  village  on  the  Ohio  river,  containing  one  school, 
one  tavern,  three  stores  and  two  doctors,  with  a  population  of  200. 

About  fonr  miles  above  H^wesville,  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  ths 
Ohio  river,  there  is  a  natural  curiosity  which  is  worthy  of  note— it  is  a  hatubal 
roRTiricATioN,  beinff  a  circular  table  of  land,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  cliff 
of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  generally  projecting 
at  the  top,  and  impossible  of  ascent,  except  in  one  place,  where  it  seems  to  have 
slided  over  and  tbrmed  an  inclined  plane.  A  string  of  fence  of  twenty  poles, 
renders  it  impossible  of  inffress  or  egress  to  stock,  and  makes  it  a  fine  park  for 
deer.  By  a  little  work  in  digging,  it  might  be  rendered  impregnable ;  and  if  it 
were  so  situated  as  to  command  some  water  course  or  strait,  or  exposed  point  oa 
the  frontier,  miarht  be  made  valuable  to  the  country.  Where  locatea,  it  is  thooght 
to  be  a  favorable  site  for  an  armory  or  garrison,  as  a  communication  coald  be 
easily  opened  to  the  Ohio  river,  by  a  rail  road  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long. 

On  the  Ohio  river,  some  five  miles  above  Hawesville,  there  is  a  mound  or 
eeneral  burial  plaee  of  the  deed.  The  site  is  one  of  romantic  and  picturesque 
beauty,  beneath  an  overbanginff  cliff  of  considerable  height,  which  almost  en- 
tirely shelters  this  repository  of  bones.  The  thick  timber  and  undergrowth  sur- 
rounding it,  ffives  a  sombre  and  melancholy  appearance  to  the  scene,  well  befitting 
the  restmff  place  of  the  unknown  dead.  The  bodies  seem  not  to  have  been  deeply 
interred,  ^r  the  surface  is  covered  with  bones ;  and  with  a  stick  they  may  be  dis- 
interred in  numbers,  or  kicked  up  with  the  foot.  The  mound  has  never  been 
explored,  but  in  the  external  examinations,  no  other  bones  have  been  discovered 
but  those  of  human  beings. 

About  one  hundred  yards  from  the  mound,  there  is  a  spring,  issuing  from  a 
ledge  of  rock,  from  which  is  discharjjjred  a  bituminous  matter,  similar  in  smelt 
and  consistency  to  common  tar.  This  spring  is  some  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
the  **  Tar  Spring  "  in  Breckinridge  county,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  same  stream. 

John  Hakcook,  in  honor  of  whom  this  county  received  its  name,  was  bom  at 
Quincy,  near  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1754.  On  the  sud 
den  demise  of  an  ancle  in  1764,  he  succeeded  to  his  large  fortune  and  business, 
both  of  which  he  managed  with  great  judgment  and  munificence*  As  a  membei 
of  the  provincial  legislature,  his  zeal  and  resolution  against  the  royal  governor 
and  the  British  ministry,  rendered  him  so  obnoxious  to  them,  that,  in  the  procla- 
mation of  General  Gage,  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  before  that  of  cunker 
Hill,  offering  pardon  to  the  rebels,  he  and  Samuel  Adams  were  specially  excepted, 
their  offences  being  **of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  consideration 
than  that  of  condign  punishment.**  This  circumstance  gave  additional  celebritf 
to  these  two  patriots.  Mr.  Hancock  was  president  of  the  provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts,  until  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  general  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1775.  Soon  afWr  his  arrival  there,  be  was  chosen  to  sneoeed  Peyton 
Randolph  as  president,  and  was  the  first  to  affix  his  signature  to  the  deelaration 
of  independence.  He  continued  to  fill  the  chair  until  1779,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled by  disease  to  retire  from  Congress.    He  was  then  elected  governor  of  Mas- 
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MOhusetts,  and  was  annaaUy  cKosen  &om  1780  to  1785.  After  an  interval  of 
two  years,  he  was  aeain  re-elected,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of  October  1793,  at  the  age  of  fifty-^six  ^ears 
In  the  interval,  he  acted  as  president  of  the  state  convention  for  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution,  for  which  he  finally  voted.  His  talents  were  rather  use- 
ful than  brilliant.  He  seldom  spoke,  but  his  knowledge  of  business,  and  keen 
insight  into  the  characters  of  men,  rendered  him  a  superior  presiding  ojQIcer.  In 
private  life,  he  was  eminent  for  his  hospitality  and  beneficence. 


HARDIN   COUNTY. 

Habdin  county  was  formed  in  1792,  and  named  after  Colonel 
John  Hardin.  It  is  situated  in  the  west  middle  part  of  the  State, 
and  lies  on  the  waters  of  Salt  river — bounded  on  the  north  by 
Bullitt  and  Meade ;  east  by  Nelson  and  Larue ;  south  by  Grayson, 
and  west  by  Breckinridge.  It  presents  the  cUfierent  varieties  of 
surface,  viz :  rolling,  hilly  and  flat.  In  its  northern  and  western 
portions,  being  hilly  and  thin  land ;  in  its  eastern  and  southern 
portions,  it  is  rolling,  with  rich  alluvial  soil ;  and  in  its  central 
portion,  presents  a  ^t  and  sandy  surface,  which,  in  the  common 
parlance  of  Ihe  country,  is  caUed  "  barrens?^  The  staple  products 
are  com  and  tobacco. 

The  taxable  property  of  Hardin  in  1846  was  valued  at  $2,761,- 
397 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  314,604 ;  average  value 
of  land  per^cre,  $3,69 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  2,278;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen 
years  old,  3,062.    Population  in  1840,  16,357. 

There  are  five  towns  in  Hardin,  viz :  Elizabethtown  (the  county 
seat,)  West  Point,  Stephensburg,  Red  Mill  and  Big  Spring ;  the 
latter  place  located  in  the  comer  of  three  counties — Breckinridge, 
Meade  and  Hardin.  Elizabethtown  was  laid  off  fifty  odd  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  Hynes  (the  same  gentleman  who  laid  off  Bardstown) 
and  was  so  called  from  the  christian  name  of  his  wife.  It  is  pleas- 
antly situated  on  Valley  creek,  immediately  on  the  great  thorough- 
fare from  Nashville  to  Louisville.  It  has  a  population  of  twelve 
hundred  inhabitants,  the  houses  generally  of  brick,  and  hand- 
somely constructed ;  contains  a  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Bap- 
tist phurch,  six  physicians,  eight  lawyers,  six  mercantile  houses,  a 
male  and  female  seminary,  and  twelve  mechanics'  shops.  Dis- 
tance from  Frankfort,  seventy -five  miles.  West  Paint  ia  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  Salt  river,  twenty-four  miles  from  Elizabethtown. 
Located  here,  are  four  physicians,  four  mercantile  houses,  and 
recently  there  has  been  an  extensive  boatyard  established,  which 
is  doing  a  flourishing  business. 

About  the  year  1781,  a  band  of  Indians  came  into  Hardin  coonty,  and  after 
committing  numerous  depredations  and  killing  some  women  and  children,  were 
pursued  by  the  whites.  During  the  pursuit  a  portion  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
on  stolen  horses,  took  a  southerly  direction  so  as  to  strike  the  Ohio  about  where 
Brandenburg  is  now  situated ;  while  the  other  party,  who  were  on  foot,  attempted 
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to  cross  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  Salt  river.  The  whites  pursued  each  party,  the 
larger  portion  following  the  trail  of  the  horses — the  smaller  the  foot  par^. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  hero  of  this  sketch,  Peter  Kennedy.  Young  Kennedy 
was  noted  for  his  fleetness  of  foot,  strength  of  body  and  wary  daring.  He  was 
selected  as  their  leader.  They  pursued  the  Indians  to  within  a  mile  of  the  riTer, 
the  Indians  awaiting  them  in  ambush.  The  Indians  were  ten  in  number,  the 
whites  six.  As  they  were  led  on  by  their  daring  leader  in  an  effort  to  orertake 
them  before  they  could  reach  the  river,  all  of  his  comrades  were  shot  down,  and 
he  was  left  to  contend  single  handed  with  ten  fierce  and  savage  Indians.  This 
was  an  odds  calculated  to  make  the  bravest  tremble;  but  young  Kennedy 
was  determined  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible.  With  one  boundhe  reached 
a  tree,  and  awaited  his  opportuni^  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  savage  foe. 
The  savages,  with  their  usual  wariness,  kept  their  cover  ;  but  at  last  one,  more 
impatient  than  the  remainder,  showed  his  head  from  behind  a  tree.  As  quick  as 
thought,  Kennedy  buried  a  rifle  ball  in  his  forehead,  and  instantly  turned  to  flee ; 
but  no  sooner  did  he  abandon  his  cover,  than  nine  deadly  rifles  were  levelled  at 
him  and  instantly  fired,  and  with  the  fire  a  simultaneous  whoop  of  triumph,  for 
the  brave  Kennedy  fell,  pierced  through  the  right  hip  with  a  ball.  Disabled  by 
the  wound,  and  unable  to  make  further  resistance,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  im- 
mediately borne  off  to  the  Wabash,  where  the  tribe  of  the  victorious  party  belonged. 

The  wound  of  Kennedy  was  severe,  and  the  pain  which  he  suffered  from  it, 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  rapid  movement  of  the  Indiana.  The  arrival  of 
the  party  was  hailed  with  the  usual  demonstrations  of  Indian  triumph— but  Ken- 
nedy, owing  to  his  feeble  and  suffering  condition,  was  treated  with  kindness. 
His  wound  gradually  healed,  and  as  he  again  found  himself  a  well  man,  he  felt 
an  irrepressible  desire  for  freedom.  He  determined  to  make  his  escape,  but  how 
to  effect  it  was  the  question.  In  this  state  of  suspense,  he  remained  for  two 
years ;  well  knowing  that,  however  kindly  the  Indians  might  treat  a  prisoner 
when  firzt  captured,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape  would  he  followed  by  the 
infliction  of  death,  and  that,  too,  by  the  ttake.  But  still  Kennedy  was  willing  to 
run  this  risk,  to  regain  that  most  inestimable  of  giAs — freedom.  The  vigilance  of 
the  Indians  ultimately  relaxed,  and  Kennedy  seised  the  opportuaity,  and  nmde 
good  his  escape  to  this  side  of  the  Ohio. 

Hitherto  Kennedy  had  rapidly  pressed  forward  without  real  or  nourishment, 
for  he  knew  the  character  of  the  savages,  and  anticipated  a  rapid  pursuit.  Hun- 
gry and  exhausted,  he  was  tempted  to  shoot  a  deer  which  crossea  his  path,  from 
which  he  cut  a  steak,  cooked  it,  and  bad  neariy  completed  his  meal,  wbea  he 
heard  the  shrill  crack  of  an  Indian  rifle,  and  felt  that  he  was  again  woaoded,  bet 
fortunately  not  disabled.  He  grasped  his  ^un  and  bounded  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Gooden's  station,  distant  nearly  thirty  miles.  Fortunately,  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  localities,  which  aided  him  greatW  in  his  flight.  The  chase 
soon  became  intensely  exciting.  'Hie  fleiee  wKoop  m  the  IndbBS  was  met  wkh 
a  shout  of  defiance  from  KennMy.  For  a  few  minutes  at  the  outset  of  the  ehese, 
the  Indians  appeared  to  gain  on  him ;  but  he  redoubled  bis  efforts,  and  gradual- 
ly widened  the  distance  between  the  pursuers  and  himself.  But  there  was  n« 
abatement  of  effort  on  either  side— both  the  pursuers  and  pursued  put  forward  all 
their  energies.  The  yell  of  the  savages  as  the  distance  widened,  beeane  feintm 
and  fainter — Kennedy  had  descended  in  safety  the  tall  cliff  on  the  Rolling  fork, 
and  found  himself,  as  the  Indians  reached  the  summit,  a  mile  in  advance. 

Here  the  loud  yell  of  the  savages  reverberated  along  the  valltes  of  that 
stream,  but  so  far  from  damping,  infused  new  ener^  into  the  flight  of  Kennedjf. 
The  race  continued,  Kenned v  still  widening  the  distance,  to  wiUiin  a  short  dis 
tanoe  of  Gooden's  station,  when  the  Indians,  in  despair,  gave  up  the  chase.  Ken« 
nedy  arrived  safely  at  the  station,  but  in  an  exhausted  state.  His  tale  was  soon 
told.  The  men  in  the  station  Instantly  grasped  their  rifles,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Kennedy,  sallied  forth  to  encounter  the  savages.  The  scene  was  now 
changed.  The  pursuers  became  the  pursued.  The  Indians,  exhausted  by  ^eir 
l|pg  continued  chase,  were  speedily  overtaken,  and  not  one  returned  to  their  tribe 
to  tell  of  the  fruitless  pursuit  of  Kennedy!  Kennedy  lived  in  Hardin  to  a  very  old 
age,  and  left  a  numerous  ana  clever  progeny. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  1783,  a  roving  band  of  Indians  made  their  ap- 
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pearance  in  Hardin  county,  and  committed  sereral  depredations.  Silas  Hart, 
whose  keen  penetration  and  slcill  as  an  Indian  filter,  had  extorted  from  them  the 
name  of  Sharp-Eye^  with  other  settlers,  pursued  them ;  and  in  the  pursuit,  Hart 
shot  their  chief,  while  several  others  of  the  party  were  also  killed.  Only  two  of 
the  Indians  made  good  their  escape.  These  conveyed  to  the  tribe  the  intelligence 
of  the  chieftain^s  death.  Vengeance  was  denounced  by  them  asainst  Sharp-Eye 
and  his  family,  for  the  death  of  the  fallen  chief,  and  speedily  did  the  execution 
follow  the  threat !  A  short  time  thereafter,  a  band  of  Indians,  led  by  a  brother 
of  the  slain  chieftain,  secretly  and  silently  made  their  way  into  the  neighborhood 
of  Elizabeth  town,  where  they  emerged  from  th6ir  hiding  places,  and  commenced 
their  outrages.  The  neighborhood  was  instantly  aroused,  and  Hart,  always  ready 
to  assist  in  repelling  the  savage  foe,  was  the  first  upon  their  trail  The  whites 
followed  in  rapid  pursuit  for  a  whole  day,  but  were  unable  to  overtake  them.  As 
soon  as  they  had  turned  towards  their  homes,  the  Indians,  who  must  have  closely 
watched  their  movements,  turned  upon  tkeir  trail,  and  followed  them  back  to  the 
settlements.  Hart  arrived  at  his  home  (five  miles  from  EHzabethtown)  about 
dark  in  the  evening,  and  slept  soundly  through  the  night,  for  he  had  no  apprehen- 
sion of  further  Indian  depredations.  On  the  succeeding  morning,  just  as  the  fam- 
ily were  seating  themselves  to  partake  of  their  frugal  meal,  the  band  of  Indians, 
who  had  been  prowling  round  the  house  all  night,  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
door,  and  the  brother  of  the  fallen  chief  shot  Hart  dead  !  The  son  of  Hart,  a 
brave  youth  only  twelve  years  old,  the  instant  he  saw  his  father  fall,  grasped  his 
rifle,  and  before  the  savage  could  enter  the  door,  sent  a  ball  through  nis  heart- 
thus  avenging,  almost  as  quick  as  thought,  a  beloved  parent's  death.  The  Indians 
then  rush^  to  the  door  in  a  body,  but  the  first  who  entered  the  threshhold,  had 
the  hunting  knife  of  the  gallant  boy  plunged  to  the  hilt  in  his  breast,  and  fell  by 
the  side  or  his  leader.  A  contest  so  unequal,  could  not,  however,  he  maintained. 
The  youth,  with  his  mother  and  sister,  were  overpowered  and  hurried  off  to  the 
Wabash  as  captives.  The  sister,  from  the  feebleness  of  her  constitution,  was 
unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  a  forced  march,  and  the  Indians  dispatched  her  after 
proceeding  a  few  miles.  The  mother  and  son  were  intended  for  a  more  painful 
and  revolting  death. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  the  Wabash  towns,  preparations  were  made 
for  the  sacrifice,  but  an  influential  squaw,  in  pity  for  the  tender  years,  and  in  ad- 
miration of  the  heroism  of  the  youth,  interposed  and  saved  his  life.  The  mother 
was  also  saved  from  the  stake,  by  the  interposition  of  a  chief,  who  desired  to 
make  her  his  wife.  The  mother  and  son  were  ultimately  redeemed  by  traders, 
and  returned  to  their  desolate  home.  Mrs.  Hart  (who  has  efVen  been  heard  to 
declare,  that  she  would  have  preferred  the  stake  to  a  onion  with  the  Indian  chief) 
subsequently  married  a  man  named  CowfUryman,  and  lived  in  Hardin  to  a  very 
advanced  age,  having  died  but  a  few  years  since.  Young  Hart,  now  well  stricken 
in  years,  is  believed  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

In  rtie  year  1790,  Mr.  Frederick  Bough  arrived  in  Kentucky,  and  being  on  the 
13lh  of  October  in  that  year,  in  company  with  a  young  man  of  his  acquaintance, 
near  Jacob  Vanmeter's  fort,  in  Hardin  county,  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Indiana. 
As  they  approached,  he  observed  to  his  companion  that  he  thought  he  saw  an  In- 
dian; but  the  young  man  ridiculed  the  idea,  and  coolly  replying,  **  you  are  a  fool 
Tor  having  such  thoughts,"  kept  on  his  way.  They  soon  discovered  a  party  of 
Indians  within  ten  yards  of  them.  The  young  man,  exclaimling,  "  Good  God  ! 
there  they  are  I "  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  but  taking  the  direction /rom 
the  fort,  was  sooft  caught  by  one  of  the  savages,  and  barbarously  killed.  Mr. 
Bough,  in  running  towards  the  fort,  was  fired  at  by  the  whole  party  in  pursuit, 
which  consisted  of  four,  and  was  hit  by  three  of  them.  One  ball  struck  him  in 
the  left  arm,  another  on  theri^ht  thi^h,  and  the  third,  passing  through  his  waist- 
coat and  shirt,  grazed  the  skm  of  his  left  side.  He  was  still,  however,  able  to 
ran,  but,  in  attempting  to  cross  a  creek  on  his  way  to  the  fort,  he  stuck  in  the 
mod,  when  one  of  the  Indians  caught  him,  pulled  him  out,  and  felt  of  his  arm  to 
see  if  it  was  broken.  Finding  it  was  not,  he  pulled  out  a  strap  with  a  loop  at 
the  end,  for  the  purpose  of  confining  Mr.  Bough ;  but  he,  suddenly  jerking 
away  his  hand,  gave  the  savage  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which  knocked 
him  down.  By  this  time  two  other  Indians  came  up,  the  fourth  having  gone  in 
22 
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porsuU  of  the  horses.  Mr.  Boagh  kicked  at  the  one  he  had  knocked  down,  bnt 
missed  him.  Just  at  that  moment  one  of  the  other  Indians  aimed  a  blow  at  his 
head  with  a  tomahawk,  but  in  his  eagerness  struck  too  far  over,  and  hit  only  with 
the  handle,  which,  however,  nearly  M\ed  Mr.  Bough  to  the  ground  ;  but  he,  in- 
stantly recovering  himself,  struck  at  the  tomahawk  and  knocked  it  out  of  his 
antagonist's  hand.  They  both  grasped  at  it,  but  the  Indian  being  quickest, 
picked  it  up,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  his  companion.  The  latter  then 
struck  Mr.  Bough  with  a  stick,  and  as  he  stepped  forward  to  return  the  blow, 
they  all  retreat^,  (probably  fearing  an  attack  by  a  party  from  the  forO,  and  sud- 
denly went  off,  leaving  one  of  their  blankets  and  a  kettle,  which  Mr.  Bough  took 
with  him  to  the  fort  [The  foregoing  particulars  were  communicated  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Western  Review,  in  1821,  by  Mr.  Bough  himself,  then  residing  in 
Bath  county.] 

Colonel  John  Hardik  was  born  in  Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  October  1st,  1753* 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  compelled  to  labor  for  their  livelihood.  Martin  Har 
din,  the  father,  removed  from  Fauquier  count?  to  George's  creek,  on  the  Monon 
gahela,  when  John  was  about  twelve  years  of  a^.  He  had  already  learned  the 
use  of  the  rifle.  The  new  settlement  was  quite  a  frontier.  Old  Mr.  Hardin 
thought  it  was  in  Virginia ;  but  it  turned  out,  when  the  line  was  settled  and  run, 
that  he  was  in  Pennsylvania.  In  their  new  situation,  hunting  was  an  occupation 
of  necessity ;  and  it  was  not  lone  before  Indian  hostilities  commenced,  and  war 
was  added  to  the  former  motive  for  carrying  the  rifle.  Young  Hardin,  finding 
even  in  the  first  of  these,  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  active,  enterprising  dispo- 
sition, and  not  being  called  to  any  literary  occupation,  for  there  were  no  schools, 
hunting  became  his  sole  pursuit  and  chief  delight.  With  his  rifle  he  traversed 
rhe  vales,  or  crossed  the  hills,  or  clambered  the  mountains,  in  search  of  game, 
insensible  of  fatigue,  until  he  became  one  of  the  most  expert  of  the  crafu  The 
rapidity  and  exactness  with  which  he  pointed  his  rifle,  made  him  what  is  called 
a  ♦*  dead  shot." 

In  the  expediton  conducted  by  Gov.  Dunmore  against  tlie  Indians  in  1774, 
young  Hardin  served  in  the  capacity  of  ensign  in  a  militia  company.  In  the  en- 
suing August,  he  volunteered  with  Captain  Zack  Morgan,  and  during  an  engage- 
ment with  the  savages,  was  wounded  while  in  the  act  of  aiming  his  rifle  at  the 
enemy.  The  better  to  support  his  gun,  he  had  sunk  on  one  knee,  and  whilst  in 
this  position,  the  ball  struck  his  thigh,  on  the  outer  side,  ranged  up  it  about  seven 
inches,  and  lodged  near  the  groin,  whence  it  never  was  extracted.  The  enemy 
were  beaten  and  fled.  Before  he  had  recovered  from  his  wound,  or  could  dispense 
with  his  crutches,  he  joined  Dunmore  on  his  march  to  the  Indian  towns.  Soon 
after  the  peace  which  ensued,  Hardin  turned  his  attention  towards  Kentucky,  as 
to  a  scene  for  new  adventure ;  and  had  actually  prepared  for  a  journey  hither,  but 
this  was  abandoned,  probably  on  account  of  the  increasing  rumors  of  an  approach- 
ing war  with  Great  Britain.  The  American  Conopress  having  determined  to  raise 
a  military  force,  Hardin  applied  himself  to  the  business  of  recruiting,  and  with 
such  success  that  he  was  soon  enabled  to  join  the  continental  army  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  second  lieutenant.  He  was  afterwards  attached  to  Morgan*s  rifle  corps, 
which  was  generally  on  the  lines ;  and  with  which  he  served  until  his  resi^atjon 
of  his  commission  as  first  lieutenant,  in  December  1779.  In  the  meantmie  he 
acquired  and  held  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  General  Daniel  Mor^n,  by  whom 
he  was  often  selected  for  enterprises  of  peril,  which  required  discretion  and  intre- 
pidity to  ensure  success.  A  few  anecdotes  have  been  preserved,  which  illustrate 
ver^  forciblv  the  coolness,  courage,  and  eminent  military  talents  of  Hardin,  and 
which  are  for  that  reason  related.  While  with  the  northern  army,  he  was  sent 
out  on  a  reconnoitering  excursion  with  orders  to  capture  a  prisoner,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information.  Marching  silently  in  advance  of  his  part}r,  be 
found  himself  on  rising  the  abrupt  summit  of  a  hill,  in  the  presence  of  three  British 
soldiers  and  a  Mohawk  Indian.  The  moment  was  critical,  but  without  manifest- 
ing the  slightest  hesitation  he  presented  his  rifle  and  ordered  them  to  surrender. 
The  British  immediately  threw  down  their  arms — the  Indian  clubbed  his  gun. 
They  remained  motionless,  while  he  continued  to  advance  on  them ;  but  none  of 
his  men  having  come  up  to  his  assistance,  he  turned  his  head  a  little  to  one  side 
and  called  to  them  to  come  on.    At  this  time  the  Indian  warrior  observing  his 
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crjre  withdrawn  from  him,  reyeraed  his  gun  with  a  rapid  motion,  with  the  inten> 
tion  of  shooting.  Hardin  canght  the  gleam  of  light  which  was  reflected  from  the 
polished  barrel  of  the  gun,  and  readily  devisinff  its  meaning,  brought  his  own 
rifle  to  a  level,  and  without  raising  his  piece  to  his  £3ice,  gained  the  nret  fire,  and 
jrave  the  Indian  a  mortal  wound,  who  however  was  only  an  instant  too  late,  send- 
ing his  ball  through  Hardin's  hair.  The  rest  of  the  party  were  marched  into 
camp,  and  Hardin  received  the  thanks  of  General  Gates.  Before  he  left  the  army 
he  was  offered  a  Major's  commission  in  a  regiment  about  to  be  raised ;  but  he 
declined,  alleging  that  he  could  be  of  more  service  where  he  then  was.  In  1779 
he  resigned  and  returned  home.  It  appeare  that  in  1780,  the  year  after  leaving 
the  army,  he  was  in  Kentucky,  and  located  lauds  on  treasury  warrants,  for  him- 
self and  some  of  his  friends.  In  April  1786,  he  removed  his  wife  and  family  to 
Nelson,  afterwards  Washington  county,  in  Kentucky.  In  the  same  year  he  vol- 
unteered under  General  Clark  for  the  Wabash  expedition,  and  was  appointed 
quartermaster.  In  1789,  among  other  depredations,  a  considerable  party  or  Indians 
stole  all  his  horses,  without  leaving  him  one  for  the  plow.  They  were  pureued, 
but  escaped,  by  crossing  the  Ohio.  In  the  course  of  this  year  he  was  appointed 
county  beutenant  with  me  rank  of  colonel,  which  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
militia  of  the  county.  As  the  summer  advanced  he  determined  to  cross  the  Ohio, 
and  scour  the  eountry  for  some  miles  out  in  order  to  break  up  any  hands  of  Indians 
that  might  be  lurking  in  the  neighborhood.  With  two  hundred  mounted  men  he 
proceeded  across  the  river,  and  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Wabash,  fell  on  a 
camp  of  about  thirty  Shawanees,  whom  he  attacked  and  defeated,  with  a  loss  of 
two  killed  and  nine  wounded.  Two  of  the  whites  were  wounded — none  killed 
or  taken.  From  these  Indians  Colonel  Hardin  recovered  two  of  the  horees  and 
some  colts  which  had  been  stolen  in  the  spring;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
no  more  horees  were  stolen  from  that  neighborhood  during  the  war.  There  was 
no  expedition  into  the  Indian  country,  after  Hardin  settled  in  Kentucky,  that  he 
was  not  engaged  in ;  except  that  of  General  St.  Clair,  which  he  was  prevented 
from  joining  by  an  accidental  wound  received  while  using  a  carpenter^s  adze.  Jn 
the  spring  of  the  year  1792,  he  was  sent  by  General  Wilkinson  with  overtures 
of  peace  to  the  Indians.  He  arrived  on  his  route  towards  the  Miami  villages 
attended  by  his  interpreter,  at  an  Indian  camp  about  a  day^s  journey  from  the  spot 
where  Fort  Defiance  was  afterwards  built.  Here  he  encamped  with  the  Indians 
during  the  night,  but  in  the  morning  they  shot  him  to  death.  He  was  a  man  of 
nnassuminv  manners  and  great  gentleness  of  deportment ;  yet  of  singular  firm- 
ness and  inflexibility.  For  several  years  previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church. 

In  March,  1794,  a  party  of  Indians  made  an  incureion  into  Hardin  county,  and 
stole  a  number  of  horees.  Captain  William  Hardin,  with  his  usual  alacrity, 
raised  a  small  company  and  pursued  them.  The  maraudere  were  overtaken,  and 
in  the  skirmish  which  ensued.  Captain  Hardin  was  wounded.  <but  the  Indians 
dispersed  and  the  horees  were  recovered. 


HARLAN   COUNTY. 

Harlan  county  was  formed  in  1819,  and  named  after  Msgop 
Silas  Harlan.  It  is  situated  in  the  extreme  south-eastern;  part  of 
the  state,  and  lies  on  the  head  waters  of  Cumberland  river.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Perry ;  east  and  south  by  Virginia ; 
and  west  and  northwest  by  Knox  county.  Harlan  is  a  high,  rugged 
and  mountainous  county.  On  the  southern  border  lies  the  great 
Stone  or  Cumberland  mountain,  surmounted  by  a  stupendous 
rock,  one  mile  long,  and  600  feet  high.  On  the  northern  border 
lies  the  Pine  mountain,  ranging  nearly  east  and  west,  and  sepa- 
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rates  this  from  Letcher,  Perry  and  Owsley  counties.  In  the  eas- 
tern part  of  the  county  lies  the  Black  mountain,  which  is  prob- 
ably an  arm  of  the  Cumberland. 

The  teucable  property  of  Harlan  in  1846,  was  assessed  at 
$302,245 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  214,990 ;  aver- 
age value  per  acre,  $1.98  ;  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  593 ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years 
old,  1,000  :  population  in  1840,  3,040. 

Mouin*  Pleasant  is  the  county  seat  and  only  town  of  Harlan — 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles  from  Frankfort.  It  contains  a 
court  house  and  other  public  buildings, — (preaching  occasionally 
in  the  court-house  by  the  Baptists  and  Methodists), — a  tailor, 
hatter,  blacksmith,  and  a  tavern  :  population  about  50.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  high  mound  or  Indian  grave  yard  on 
which  it  is  built.  From  this  mound  have  been  taken  a  large 
quantity  of  human  bones,  pots  curiously  made  of  blue  earth  and 
muscle  shells,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 


Mijor  Silas  Harlan,  in  honor  of  whom  this  county  received  its  name, 
born  in  Berkley  county,  Virgrinia,  near  the  town  of  Martinsburg.  He  came  to 
Kentucky  in  1774,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  battles  and  skirmishes  with 
the  Indians.  He  commanded  a  company  of  spies  under  General  Georse  Rogers 
Clark,  in  the  Illinois  campaigns  in  1779,  and  proved  himself  a  most  active,  ener- 

getic  and  efficient  officer.  General  Clark  said  of  him,  that  "  he  was  one  of  the 
ravest  and  most  accomplished  soldiers  that  ever  fought  by  his  side.'*  Aboat  the 
year  1778,  he  built  a  stockade  fort  on  Salt  river,  7  miles  above  Hanodsbnrg, 
which  was  called  **  Harlan's  station.**  He  was  a  major  at  the  battle  of  the  Blue 
Licks,  and  fell  in  that  memorable  contest  at  the  head  of  the  detachment  com- 
manded by  him.  He  was  never  married.  In  stature  he  was  about  six  feet  two 
inches  high,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  was  about  thirty  years  old  when  he 
was  killed.  He  was  universally  regarded  as  a  brave,  generous  and  active  man 
—beloved  by  his  associates,  and  all  who  knew  him. 


HARRISON   COUNTY. 

Harrison  eounty  was  formed  in  1798,  and  named  after  Colonel 
Benjamin  Harrison.  It  is  situated  in  the  north  middle  section  of 
the  State,  lies  on  both  sides  of  South  Licking  river,  and  is  boun- 
ded on  the  north  by  Pendleton  ;  east  by  Nicholas  ;  south  by  Bour- 
bon ;  and  west  by  Scott  county.  Main  Licking  river  runs  tiirough 
the  northern  portion  of  the  county ;  and  the  principal  creeks  are. 
Cedar,  West,  Beaver  and  Richland,  emptying  into  Main  Licking; 
Indian,  Lilas,  Mill,  Twin  and  Raven,  which  put  into  South  Lick- 
ing. The  face  of  the  country  is  irregular.  About  one  half  of 
the  county  is  gently  undulating,  rich  and  very  productive — the 
other  portion  hilly  and  less  productive— but  the  whole  well  adap- 
ted for  grazing.  Soil  based  on  red  clay,  with  limestone  foun- 
dation. The  principal  productions  are,  hemp,  com,  wheat,  and 
live  stock,  consisting  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 

Ilie  taxable  proper^  of  Harrison  in  1846,  was  valu^  at 
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$4,576,526;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  eonnty,  202,601; 
average  value  of  land  per  acre,  $12.80;  number  of  white  males 
over  twenty-one  years  old,  2,034;  number  of  childiren  between 
five  and  sixteen  years  old,  2,533.  Population  in  1830,  13,180^ — 
in  1840,  12,472. 

The  towns  and  villages  of  the  county  are  Cynthiana,  Broad- 
well,  Claysville,  Colemansville,  Havelandville  and  Leesburg. 
CvirriiiANA,  the  coimty  seat  and  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  south  fork  of  Licking,  thirty-seven  miles  from 
Frankfort.    It  contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  three  churches, 

(Methodist,  Presbyterian  and ),  five  ph}^sicians,  ten  lawyers, 

thirteen  stores,  six  groceries,  two  taverns,  one  academy^  two 
common  schools,  one  drug  store,  one  auction  store,  one  rope 
walk  and  bagging  factory,  one  wool  factory,  one  job  printing 
office,  two  tanneries,  one  masonic  lodge,  30  mechanics'  shops, 
market  house,  &c.,  Population  about  1,000.  Incorporated  in 
1802,  and  named  after  CyrMa  and  Awna^  two  daughters  of  Mr. 
Robert  Harrison,  the  original  proprietor. 

Claysville  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek,  on  Main 
Licking — contains  a  Republican  church,  two  taverns,  one  physi- 
cian, three  stores,  one  merchant  mill,  three  tobacco  factories,  one 
woolen  factory  and  fulling  mill,  two  warehouses,  and  about  fifty 
inhabitants.  Formerly  called  Marysville,  but  changed  in  1821  to 
its  present  name,  in  honor  of  Henry  Clay.  CdcmansvUle  is  thir- 
teen miles  north-west  of  Cynthiana — contains  four  stores  and  gro- 
ceries, one  church,  one  tavern,  four  physicians,  eight  mechanics' 
shops,  and  about  one  hundred  inhabitants.  Incorporated  in  1831, 
and  called  after  Robert  Coleman,  the  original  proprietor.  Have- 
landville is  a  small  manufacturing  town,  owned  by  a  gentleman 
named  Haveland,  containing  a  cotton  mill,  and  a  large  number 
of  small  residences.  Leesburg  is  situated  ten  miles  west  of  Cyn- 
thiana, and  contains  three  churches  (Episcopal,  Reformed,*  and  Re- 
publican), five  stores  and  groceries,  one  tavern,  one  wool  factory, 
seven  mechanics'  shops,  and  one  bagging  factory  and  rope  walk. 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  a  formidable  military  force,  consisting  of  six  hundred 
Indians  and  Canadians,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bjrd,  an  officer  of  the 
British  army,  accompanied  by  six  pieces  of  artillery,  made  an  incursion  into  Ken- 
tucky. The  artillery  was  brought  down  the  Bi)^  Miami,  and  thence  up  Licking 
as  far  as  the  present  town  of  Falmouth,  at  the  forks  of  Lickinff,  where,  with  the 
storss  and  baggage,  it  was  landed,  and  where  Colonel  Byrd  ordered  some  huts  to 
be  constructed,  to  shelter  them  from  the  weather.  From  this  point  Colonel  Byrd 
took  up  his  line  of  march  for  Ruddeirs  station,  with  one  thousand  men.  Such  a 
force,  accompanied  by  artillery,  was  resistless  to  the  stockades  of  Kentucky, 
vhich  were  altogether  destitute  of  ordnance.  The  approach  of  the  enemy  was 
totally  undiscovered  by  our  people  until,  on  the  39d  of  June,  1780,  the  report  of 
one  of  the  field  pieces  announced  their  arrival  before  the  station.  This  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  the  British  party  were  twelve  days  in  marching  from  the 
Ohio  river  to  Ruddeirs  station,  and  had  cleared  a  wagon  road  the  greater  part  of 
the  way.  This  station  had  been  settled  the  previous  year,  on  the  easterly  bank 
of  the  south  fork  of  Licking  river,  three  miles  below  the  junction  of  Hinkston  and 
Stoner's  branches  of  the  same  stream.  A  siimmone  to  surrender  at  discretion 
to  his  Britannic  majesty's  arms,  was  immediately  made  by  Cd.  Byrd — to  which 
demand  Captain  Ruddell  answered,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  surrender  but  on 
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certain  conditions*  one  of  which  was,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  nnder  the  pff^ 
tection  of  the  British,  and  not  suffered  to  be  prisoners  to  the  Indians.  To  theee 
terms  Colonel  Bjrd  consented,  and  immediately  the  gates  were  opened  to  him. 
No  sooner  were  the  gates  opened,  than  the  Indians  rushed  into  tne  station,  and 
each  Indian  seised  the  first  person  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  claimed 
them  as  their  own  prisoner.  In  this  way  the  members  of  every  family  were  sep- 
arated from  each  otner;  the  husband  from  the  wife,  and  the  parents  from  their 
children.  The  piercing  screams  of  the  children  when  torn  from  their  moth- 
ers—the distracted  throes  of  the  mothers  when  forced  from  their  tender  offsprings 
ere  indescribable.  Raddell  remonstrated  with  the  colonel  against  this  barbarous 
conduct  of  the  Indians,  but  to  no  effect  He  confessed  that  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  restrain  them,  their  numbers  being  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
troops  over  which  he  had  control,  that  he  himself  was  completely  in  their  power. 

After  the  people  were  entirely  stripped  of  all  their  property,  and  the  pnsonecs 
dirided  amon^  their  captors,  the  Indians  proposed  to  Colonel  Byrd  to  march  to 
and  take  Martin's  station,  which  was  about  nve  miles  from  Ruddell*s ;  but  CoL 
Byrd  was  so  affected  bv  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  to  the  prisoners  taken,  diat 
he  peremptorily  refused,  unless  the  chiefs  would  pledge  themselTes  in  behalf  of 
the  Indians,  that  all  the  prisoners  taken  should  be  entirely  under  his  control,  and 
that  the  Indians  should  only  be  entitled  to  the  plunder,  upon  these  propositions 
being  agreed  to  by  the  chiefs,  the  army  marched  to  Martinis  station,  and  took  it 
without  opposition.  The  Indians  divided  the  spoils  among  themseWes,  and 
Colonel  Byrd  took  charge  of  the  prisoners. 

The  ease  with  which  these  two  stations  were  taken,  so  animated  the  Indians, 
that  they  pressed  Colonel  Byrd  to  ^o  forward  and  assist  them  to  take  Bryant's 
station  and  Lexington.  Byrd  declined  goincr,  and  urged  as  a  reason,  the  improb- 
ability of  success;  and  besides,  the  impossibility  of  procuring  provisions  to  sup- 
port the  prisoners  they  already  had,  also  the  impracticability  of  transporting  their 
artillery  by  land,  to  any  part  of  the  Ohio  river — therefore  the  necessity  of  de- 
scendinj;  Licking  before  the  waters  fell,  which  might  be  expected  to  take  place  in 
a  very  few  days. 

Immediately  afler  it  was  decided  not  to  go  forward  to  Bryant's  station,  the 
army  commenced  their  retreat  to  the  forks  of  Lickincr,  where  they  had  lef\  their 
boats,  and  with  all  possible  dispatch  got  their  artillery  and  military  stores  on 
board  and  moved  off  At  this  place  the  Indians  separated  from  Byrd,  and  took 
with  them  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Ruddell's  station.  Among  the  pri- 
soners was  Captain  John  Hinkston,  a  brave  man  and  an  experienced  woodsman. 
The  second  night  after  leaving  the  forks  of  Licking,  the  Indians  encamped  near 
the  river;  every  thing  was  very  wet,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  difficult  to 
kindle  a  fire,  and  before  a  fire  could  be  made  it  was  quite  dark.  A  guard  was 
placed  over  the  prisoners,  and  whilst  part  of  them  were  employed  in  kindling  the 
fire,  Hinkston  sprang  from  among  them  and  was  immediately  out  of  sight.  An 
alarm  was  instantly  given,  and  the  Indians  ran  in  every  direction,  not  being  able 
to  ascertain  the  course  he  had  taken.  Hinkston  ran  but  a  short  distance  before 
he  lay  down  by  the  side  of  a  log  under  the  dark  shade  of  a  lar^  beech  tree, 
where  he  remained  until  the  stir  occasioned  by  his  escape  had  subsided,  when  he 
moved  off  as  silently  as  possible.  The  night  was  cloudy,  and  very  dark,  so  that 
he  had  no  mark  to  steer  by,  and  after  traveling  some  time  towards  Lexington,  as 
he  thought,  he  found  himself  close  to  the  camp  from  which  he  had  just  before 
made  his  escape.  In  this  dilemma  he  was  obliged  to  tax  his  skill  as  a  woods- 
man, to  devise  a  method  by  which  he  should  be  enabled  to  steer  his  course  with- 
out light  enough  to  see  the  moss  on  the  trees,  or  without  the  aid  of  sun,  moon, 
or  stars.  Captain  Hinkston  ultimately  adopted  this  method :  he  dipped  his  hand 
in  the  water,  (which  almost  covered  the  whole  country),  and  holding  it  upwards 
above  his  head,  he  instantly  felt  one  side  of  his  hand  cold ;  he  immediately  knew 
that  from  that  point  the  wind  came— he  therefore  steered  the  balance  of  the  night 
to  the  cold  side  of  his  hand,  that  being  from  the  west  he  knew,  and  the  course 
best  suited  to  his  purpose.  After  traveling  several  hours,  he  sat  down  at  the 
root  of  a  tree  and  fell  asleep. 

A  few  hours  before  day,  there  came  on  a  very  heavy  dense  fog,  so  that  a  man 
eould  not  be  seen  at  twenty  yards  distance.  This  circumstance  was  of  infinite 
advantage  to  Hinkston,  for  as  soon  as  daylight  appeared,  the  howling  of  wolves, 
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the  gobblinff  of  turkeys,  the  bleating  of  fawne,  the  cry  of  owls,  and  every  other 
wild  animal,  was  heard  in  almost  every  direction.  Hinkston  was  too  well  ac- 
qaainted  with  the  onstoms  of  the  Indians,  not  to  know  that  it  was  Indians,  and 
not  beasts  and  birds  that  made  these  soands— he  therefore  avoided  approaching 
the  places  where  he  heard  them,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  several  times  within 
a  few  yards  of  them,  with  the  aid  of  the  fog  he  escaped,  and  arrived  safe  at  Lex- 
in^n,  and  brought  the  first  news  of  that  event. 

The  Indians  not  only  collected  all  the  horses  belonging  to  Rnddell's  and  Maiw 
tin's  stations,  but  a  great  many  from  Bryant's  station  and  Lexington,  and  with 
their  booty  crossed  the  Ohio  river  near  the  month  of  Licking,  and  there  dispersed. 
The  British  descended  Licking  river  to  the  Ohio,  down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Miami,  and  up  the  Miami  as  far  as  it  was  then  navigable  for  their  boats, 
where  they  hid  their  artillery,  and  marched  by  land  to  Detroit.  The  rains  having 
ceased,  and  the  weather  being  exceeding  hot,  the  waters  fell  so  low,  that  they 
were  able  to  ascend  the  Miami  but  a  short  distance  by  water. 

The  following  account  of  an  adventure  at  Higgins'  block-house,  near  Cynthi- 
ana,  is  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  £.  E.  Williams,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  an  actor  in 
the  events  which  he  records  : 

After  the  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  and  in  1786,  our  family  removed  to  Hig- 
gins'  block-house  on  Licking  river,  one  and  a  half  miles  above  Cynthiana.  Be- 
tween those  periods  my  father  had  been  shot  by  the  Indians,  and  my  mother  mar- 
ried Samuel  Van  Hook,  who  had  been  one  of  the  party  engaged  in  the  defence  at 
Ruddell's  station  in  1780,  and  on  its  surrender  was  carried  with  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners  to  Detroit. 

Higgins'  fort,  or  block-house,  had  been  built  at  the  bank  of  Licking,  on  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  at  least  thirty  feet  hi?h,  which  served  to  protect  us  on  every  side 
bat  one.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  at  day  light,  the  fort,  which  con- 
sisted of  six  or  seven  bouses,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  fifteen  or 
twenty  in  number.  There  was  a  cabin  outside,  below  the  fort,  where  William 
M'Combs  resided,  although  absent  at  that  time.  His  son  Andrew,  and  a  man 
hired  in  the  family,  named  Joseph  McFall,  on  making  their  appearance  at  the 
door  to  wash  themselves,  were  both  shot  down — M'Combs  through  the  knee,  and 
McFall  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  McFall  ran  to  the  block-house,  and  M'Combs 
fell,  unable  to  support  himself  longer,  just  after  openin?  the  door  of  his  cabin, 
and  was  dragged  in  by  bis  sisters,  who  barricaded  the  door  instantly.  On  the 
level  and  only  accessible  side,  there  was  a  corn-field,  and  the  season  being  favor- 
able, and  the  soil  rich  as  well  as  new,  the  corn  was  more  than  breast  high.  Here 
the  main  body  of  the  Indians  lay  concealed,  while  three  or  four  who  made  the  at- 
tack attempted  thereby  to  decoy  the  whites  outside  of  the  defences.  Failing  in 
this,  they  set  fire  to  an  old  fence  and  corn-crib,  and  two  stables,  both  long  enough 
built  to  be  thoroughly  combustible.  These  had  previously  protected  their  ap- 
proach in  that  direction.  Captain  Asa  Reese  was  in  command  of  our  little  fort. 
•*  Boys,"  said  he,  "  some  of  you  must  run  over  to  Hinkston's  or  Harrison's.'* 
These  were  one  and  a  half  and  two  miles  off,  but  in  different  directions.  Every 
man  declined.  I  objected,  alleging  as  my  reason,  that  he  would  five  up  the  fort 
before  I  could  bring;  relief ;  but  onhis  assurance  that  he  would  hold  out,  I  agreed 
to  go.  I  jumped  off  the  bank  through  the  thicket  of  trees,  which  broke  my  fall, 
while  they  scratched  my  face  and  limos.  I  got  to  the  ground  with  a  limb  clenched 
in  my  hands,  which  I  had  grasped  unawares  in  getting  through.  I  recovered 
from  the  jar  in  less  than  a  minute,  crossed  the  Licking,  and  ran  up  a  cow-path  on 
the  opposite  side,  which  the  cows  from  one  of  those  forts  had  beat  down  m  their 
visits  for  water.  As  soon  as  I  had  gained  the  bank,  I  shouted,  to  assure  my 
friends  of  my  safety,  and  to  discourage  the  enemy.  In  less  than  an  hour,  I  was 
back,  with  a  relief  of  ten  horsemen,  well  armed,  and  driving  in  full  chase  after 
the  Indians.  But  they  had  decamped  immediately,  upon  hearing  my  signal,  well 
knowing  what  it  meant,  and  it  was  deemed  imprudent  to  pursue  them  with  so 
weak  a  party — the  whole  force  in  Higffins'  block-house  hardly  sufficing  to  guard 
the  women  and  children  there.  McFdl,  from  whom  the  bullet  could  not  be  ex- 
tracted, lingered  two  days  and  nights  in  great  pain,  when  he  died,  as  did 
M'Combs,  on  the  ninth  day,  mortification  then  taking  place. 
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This  oonnty  was  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Haehison,  who  ie> 
moved  to  Kentucky  from  Pennsylvania  at  an  early  day.  He  was  a  member  of 
tiie  convention  which  met  at  Danville  in  1787,  from  Bourbon  connty ;  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  met  the  sacceeding  year  (1788)  at  the  same 
place ;  and  was  also  a  member,  from  Bourbon,  of  the  convention  which  formed 
the  first  cbnstitution  of  Kentucky,  and  which  assembled  at  Danville  in  1792.  In 
the  same  year,  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  he  was  elected  a  senatorial 
elector  from  Bourbon  coun^.  In  1793,  he  was  elected  a  representative  from 
Bourbon  county,  being  a  member  of  the  legislature  when  the  county  of  Harrison 
was  formed. 


HART    COUNTY. 

Hart  county  was  formed  in  1819,  and  named  after  Captain 
Nathakeel  Hart.  It  is  situated  in  the  south-west  middle  part  of 
the  State,  and  lies  on  both  sides  of  Greene  river.  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  Larue,  east  by  Greene,  south  by  Barren,  and  west  by 
Grayson  and  Edmonson.  The  face  of  the  country,  except  along 
the  river  bottoms,  is  rolling,  and  in  some  parts  hilly  and  broken ; 
but  the  soil,  generally,  is  very  productive.  Tobacco,  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  form  the  principal  articles  of  exportation; 
though  com,  wheat,  and  oats,  are  raised  in  great  abundance. 
Greene  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats  as  high  as  Munfordville, 
during  a  portion  of  the  year.  Nolin  river,  which  borders  a  portion 
of  the  county,  is  navigable  for  flat  boats  in  high  water,  and  will 
afford  throughout  the  year  fine  water  power  for  any  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments. 

The  taxable  property  of  Hart,  in  1846,  was  valued  at  $1,122,- 
265 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  176,564 ;  average 
value  of  land  per  acre,  $3.15;  number  of  white  males  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  1 ,259 ;  number  of  children  between  five 
and  sixteen  years  old,  1,692.     Population  in  1840,  7,031. 

The  towns  of  Hart  are — Munfordville,  situated  on  the  ncnrth 
bank  of  Greene  river,  105  miles  from  Frankfort,  and  75  miles 
firom  Louisville  :  contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  and  an 
academy  (the  court  house  and  academy  used  for  religious  wor- 
ship), five  stores,  two  taverns,  four  lawyers,  four  physicians,  and 
twelve  mechanics'  shops — population  three  hundred:  named  after 
R.  J.  Munford,  former  proprietor.  WoodsonvUle  is  a  small  vil- 
lage on  the  south  side  of  Greene  river,  opposite  Munfordville,  con- 
taining a  Baptist  church,  two  stores,  post  office,  &c. — population 
about  fifty:  named  after  Thomas  Woodson,  sen.  Monroe  is  a 
small  village,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Munford\411e — population 
about  thirty  :  named  after  President  Monroe.  LccsvUlc  is  a  small 
village,  twelve  miles  north  of  Munfordville — population  about 
twenty.  The  Bear  Wallow  is  a  very  noted  place  in  the  Barrens, 
where  there  was  a  great  resort  of  hunters,  at  an  early  period,  in 
quest  of  the  bears  which  were  attracted  there  to  wallow  and 
drink  at  a  spring.  A  fine  tavern,  with  the  sign  of  the  "  Bear,"  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  place. 
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There  are  a  number  of  natural  curiosities,  such  as  caves,  sinks,  springs,  &c., 
in  Hart  county.  About  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Munfordville,  ndar  Greene 
river,  there  is  a  large  spring,  which  possesses  this  remarkable  singularity.  A 
short  distance  below  the  head  of  this  spring,  a  milldam  has  been  erected ;  and  at 
certain  hours  in  the  day,  the  water  rises  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
above  its  ordinary  level,  flows  over  the  dam  for  some  time,  and  then  falls  to  its 
usual  stand,  resembling  very  greatly  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean  tides.  The 
flood  occurs  about  the  hour  or  twelve  o'clock  each  day — ^recurs  at  the  same  hour 
on  every  day,  and  is  marked  by  the  utmost  uniformity  in  the  time  occupied  in  its 
ebb  and  flow.  Six  miles  east  of  Munfordville,  in  the  level  barrens,  there  is  a 
bole  in  the  earth  which  attracts  no  little  attention.  The  hole  is  circular,  of  some 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  and  runs  down  in  a  funnel  shape  to  the  depth 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  where  the  diameter  is  diminished  to  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  Below  that  point  it  has  never  been  explored,  and  sinks  to  an  unknown 
depth.  On  throwing  a  rock  into  this  hole  or  pit,  its  ring,  at  it  strikes  the  sides, 
can  be  heard  for  some  time,  when  it  gradually  dies  away,  without  being  heard 
to  strike  anything  like  the  bottom.  It  is  supposed  that  more  than  a  hundred  cart 
loads  of  rocks  have  been  thrown  into  this  pit,  by  the  persons  visiting  it.  Six  or 
seven  miles  north  north-east  from  the  county  seat,  is  the  *•*  Frenchman's  Knob,** 
so  called  from  the  circumstance  that  a  Frenchman  was  killed  and  scalped  upon 
it  Near  the  top  of  this  knob,  there  is  a  hole  or  sink  which  has  been  explored 
to  the  depth  of  275  feet,  by  means  of  letting  a  man  down  with  ropes,  without 
discovering  bottom !  There  are  also  a  number  of  caves  in  the  county,  from  a 
half  to  two  miles  in  length  ;  but  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mammoth  CavCf 
they  excite  but  little  attention. 

Captain  Nathanibl  G.  T.  Hart,  (in  honor  of  whom  this  county  received  its 
name,)  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Thomas  Hart,  who  emig^rated  at  an  early  day  from 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  to  Lexington,  which  place  became  his  residence,  and  has 
continued  to  be  that  of  most  of  his  descendants.  Captain  Hart  was  born  at  Ha- 
gerstown, and  was  but  a  few  years  old  when  his  father  came  to  Kentucky.  The 
Hon.  Henry  Clay  and  the  Hon.  James  Brown,  so  long  minister  at  the  French 
court,  were  iiis  brothers-in-law,  having  married  his  sisters.  Under  the  first  named 
gentleman.  Captain  Hart  studied  the  profession  of  law,  and  practiced  for  some 
time  in  Lexington.  Shortly  before  the  war  of  1812,  he  had  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  waa  rapidly  making  a  large  fortune.  In  the  year  1812,  being  then 
about  twenty -seven  years  of  age,  he  commanded  a  volunteer  company  called  the 
^^  Lexington  Light  If^antry  i*^  and  Kentucky  being  in  that  year  called  upon  for 
volunteers  for  the  war  in  the  north-west,  he,  with  his  company,  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  service  of  their  country.  His  command  rendezvoused  at  George- 
town in  the  fall  of  1812,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  war.  He  served 
through  the  winter  campaign  of  1812-13,  a  portion  of  the  time  as  a  staflf  officer. 
At  the  battle  of  Raisin,  on  the  22d  January,  1813,  he  commanded  his  company, 
and  received  a  wound  in  the  leg.  When  taken  prisoner,  he  found  an  old  acquain- 
tance among  the  British  officers.  This  was  a  Captain  Elliott^  who  had  previously 
been  in  Lexingrton,  and  during  a  severe  illness  there  remained  at  the  house  of 
Colonel  Hart,  and  was  attended  by  Captain  Hart  and  the  family.  On  meeting 
Captain  Hart  he  expressed  himself  delighted  at  the  opportunity  to  return  the 
kindness  he  had  received,  and  promised  to  send  his  carryall  to  take  Captain  Hart 
to  Maiden.  Captain  Hart  relied  implicitly  upon  his  promise,  but  the  carryall 
was  never  sent,  and  he  never  saw  Captain  Elliott  again.  He  started  from  Raisin 
on  horseback  under  the  care  of  an  Indian,  whom  he  employed  to  take  him  to  Mai- 
den ;  but  had  proceeded  only  a  short  distance,  when  they  met  other  Indians,  who 
had  been  excited  by  the  hope  of  a  general  massacre  of  the  prisoners,  and  Captain 
Hart  was  then  tomahawked. 

He  left  a  wife,  who  was  Miss  Ann  Gist,  (a  member  of  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able families  of  the  county,)  and  two  sons.  His  wife  died  a  short  time  after  he 
did,  and  but  one  of  his  sons  is  now  living.  This  is  Henry  Clay  Hart,  who  now 
resides  in  Paris,  Bourbon  county,  and  who  was  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  and 
commanded  a  gun  in  the  attack  made  by  the  frigate  Potomac  on  the  fort  at  Qualla 
Battoo  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  with  great  credit.  The  Lexington  light  infantry, 
commanded  by  Captain  Hart  at  the  Raisin,  exists  to  this  day ;  and  its  flag  lately 
waved  on  the  battle  field  at  Buena  Vista  as  the  regimental  flag  of  the  Kentucky 
cavalry. 
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HENDERSON   COUNTY. 

Hemderson  county  was  formed  in  1798,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Colonel  Richard  Hendebson.  It  is  situated  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  State,  on  the  Ohio  river,  Greene  river  forming  a  portion  of 
its  eastern  border,  and  then  passing  through  the  upper  part,  in 
a  north-west  direction,  empties  its  waters  into  the  Ohio, — bounded 
north  by  the  Ohio  river ;  east  by  Daveiss;  south  by  Hopkins,  and 
west  by  Union.  Tliis  county  is  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  Greene 
rivers,  and  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and  enterprising  people. 
The  soil  is  generally  very  productive — adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  com  and  tobacco,  which  are  the  chief  articles  of  production — 
between  75  and  100,000  bushels  of  the  former,  and  about  7,000,- 
000  pounds  of  the  latter  being  annually  exported. 

About  sixty  thousand  acres  of  land  in  this  county  is  of  the  allu- 
vial kind,  and  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  It  includes  seventy 
miles  of  the  "bottoms"  on  the  Ohio,  and  forty  miles  on  Green 
river.  The  grasses  succeed  extremely  well  in  many  places;  and 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs  are  raised  in  great  numbers.  There  are 
some  indications  of  iron  ore,  and  extensive  beds  of  coal,  of  good 
quality,  are  found  in  the  county.  It  contains,  also,  inmiense 
quantities  of  timber,  of  the  best  and  most  desirable  kinds. 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  Henderson,  in  1846,  $3,161,- 
640 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  lying  in  the  county,  273,159 ;  average 
value  per  acre,  $4.79 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  1,569 ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  seven- 
teen years  old,  1,961.     Population  in  1840,  9,548. 

Henderson,  the  coimty  seat  of  Henderson  county,  is  situated  on 
the  Ohio  river,  twelve  miles  below  the  town  of  Evansville,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  Frankfort.  It  is  a 
thriving  town,  having  a  population  of  about  fifteen  hundred ;  and 
from  its  position,  is  an  important  shipping  point  for  the  produce 
of  the  Greene  river  country.  One  or  two  packet  boats  ply  regu- 
larly between  this  town  and  Louisville.  -  The  court-house  is  a 
handsome  structure  ;  and  the  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Cumberland 
Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  Episcopalians,  have  each  respect- 
able and  commodious  houses  of  worship.  There  are  four  schools, 
two  male,  and  two  female ;  eight  stores,  three  wholesale  gro- 
ceries, one  drug  store,  four  taverns,  eight  lawyers,  eight  doctors, 
five  large  tobacco  factories,  employing  from  fifty  to  sixty  hands 
each,  with  about  fifty  mechanics'  shops,  in  the  various  branches. 
Incorporated  in  1812. 

Cairo  is  a  small  village,  containing  one  store,  one  doctor,  one 
school, » tobacco  stemmery,  and  four  mechanics'  shops.  Uihbanis' 
ville  contains  a  free  church,  one  school,  two  stores,  one  doctor, 
six  mechanics'  shops,  and  about  30  inhabitants.  Steamport  is  a 
small  village  on  Greene  river,  containing  two  stores,  one  tavern, 
one  doctor,  one  tobacco  factory,  three  mechanics'  shops,  and  about 
80  inhabitants. 
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General  Samubl  Hopkins,  (see  Hopkins  county^  who  commanded  one  of  the 
divisions  of  ^e  army  in  the  last  war  with  England,  was  a  citizen  of  Hendersoa 
Audabon,  the  ornithologist,  resided  here  for  several  years.  The  Rev.  James 
McG ready,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  minister,  who  greatly  distingaished  himself 
in  what  is  called  in  the  Greene  river  country,  "  the  great  revival  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred," closed  his  earthlv  career  in  this  county :  and  Major  Barbour,  who  fell 
while  grallantlv  fighting  fox  his  country,  in  the  late  battle  of  Monterey,  was  raised 
and  educated  here. 

Colonel  Richard  Henderson,  from  whom  Henderson  county  received  its  name, 
was  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  His 
parents  were  poor,  and  young  Hen^rson  grew  to  maturity  before  he  had  learned 
to  read  or  write.  These  rudiments  of  education  he  had  to  acquire  by  his  own  un- 
aided exertions. 

While  yet  a  young  man,  he  was  appointed  a  constable ;  and  subsequently  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  under  sheriff.  Having  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  such  law  books  as  he  could  procure,  he  obtained  a  license  to  practice 
law  in  the  inferior  or  county  courts,  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  superior  court.  Here  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  skill  as  an  advo- 
cate, lor  the  uniform  success  which  attended  his  efforts,  and  his  general  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  details  of  his  profession.  He  soon 
established  a  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  was  promoted  to  the  bench,  and  received 
tlie  appointment  of  associate  chief  judge  of  the  province  of  North  Carolina,  with 
a  salary  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the  office. 

A  man  of  great  ambition  and  somewhat  ostentatious,  he  soon  became  involved 
in  speculations  which  embarrassed  him  in  his  pecuniary  relations,  and  cramped 
his  resources.    Bold,  ardent  and  adventurous,  he  resolved  to  repair  the  ravages 
made  in  his  private  fortune,  by  engaging  in  the  most  extensive  scheme  of  specu- 
lation ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  country.    Having  formed  a  company 
for  that  purpose,  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  with  the  head  chiefs  of  the  Cnero- 
kee  nation  a  treaty,  (known  as  the  treaty  of  Wataga,)  by  which  all  that  tract  of 
country  lying  between  the  Cumberland  river,  the  mountains  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  Kentucky  river,  and  situated  south  of  the  Ohio,  was  transferred,  for  a 
reasonable  consideration,  to  the  company.     By  this  treaty  Henderson  and  his  as- 
sociates became  the  proprietors  of  all  that  country  which  now  comprises  more 
than  one  half  of  the  state  of  Kentucky.    This  was  in  1775.    They  immediately 
proceeded  to  establish  a  proprietory  government,  of  which  Henderson  became 
the  President,  and  which  had  its  seat  at  Boonesborough.  The  new  country  received 
the  name  of  Transylvania.    The  first  legislature  assembled  at  Boonesborough, 
and  held   its  sittings  under  the  shade  of  a  large  elm  tree,  near  the  walls  of  the 
forU     It  was  composed  of  Squire  Boone,  Daniel  Boone,  William  Coke,  Samuel 
Henderson,  Richard  Moore,  Richard  Calloway,  Thomas  Slaughter,  John  Lythe, 
Valentine  Harmond,  James  Douglass,  James  Harrod,  Nathan  Hammond,  Isaac 
Hits,  Azariah  Davis,  John  Todd,  Alexander  S.  Dandridge,  John  Floyd,  and 
Samuel  Wood.    These  members  formed  themselves  into  a  legislative  body,  by 
electing  Thomas  Slaughter,  chairman,  and  Matthew  Jewett,  clerk.    This  cis- 
montane  legislature,  the  earliest  popular  body  that  assembled  on  this  side  of  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  was  addressed  by  Colonel  Henderson,  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  his  associates,  in  a  speech  of  sufficient  dignity  and  of  excellent  sense. 
A  compact  was  entered  into  between  the  proprietors  and  the  colonists,  by  which 
a  free,  manly,  liberal  government  was  established  over  the  territory.    The  most 
important  parts  of  this  Kentucky  Magna  Charta,  were,  1st.  That  the  election  of 
delegates  should  be  annual.    2d.  Perfect  freedom  of  opinion  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion.   3d.  That  Judges  should  be  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  but  answerable 
for  mal-conduct  to  the  people ;  and  that  the  convention  have  the  sole  power  of 
raising  and  appropriating  all  moneys,  and  electing  their  treasurer.    This  epitome 
of  substantial  freedom  and  manly,  rational  government,  was  solemnly  executed 
under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  three  proprietors  acting  for  the  company,  and 
Thomas  Slaughter  acting  for  the  colonists.  « 

The  purchase  of  Henderson  from  the  Cherokees  was  afterwards  annulled  by 
act  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  as  being  contrary  to  the  chartered  rights  of  that 
Slate.    But,  as  some  compensation  for  the  services  rendered  in  opening  the  wil- 
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derness,  and  preparing  the  way  for  civilisation,  tlie  legfislature  granted  to  the  pro^ 
prietors  a  tract  of  land  twelve  miles  square,  on  the  Ohio,  below  the  mouth  of 
Greene  river. 

After  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  establish  an  independent  government  west  of 
the  mountains,  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  subsequent  life  of  Henderson. 
We  are  even  ignorant  of  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  a  high  order 
of  talents,  and  entitled  to  a  distinguished  place  among  the  early  pioneers. 


HENRY    COUNTY- 

Henky  county  was  formed  in  1798,  and  called  after  the  cele- 
brated Patrick  Henry.  It  is  situated  in  the  north  middle  portion 
of  the  State,  and  lies  on  the  Kentucky  river.  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  Carroll,  east  by  Owen,  separated  by  the  Kentucky,  south 
by  Shelby,  and  west  by  Oldham.  The  surface  of  the  county  is 
generally  undulating — in  some  portions  quite  hilly.  South  of  the 
Little  Kentucky  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Kentucky  river, 
the  lands  (generally  termed  the  sugar  lands)  are  remarkably  rich 
and  fertile,  producing  as  fine  hemp  as  any  lands  in  the  State.  In 
the  oak  lands,  fine  tobacco  is  grown,  and  the  beech  lands  yield 
large  quantities  of  corn.  The  staples  are,  wheat,  corn,  hemp, 
and  tobacco. 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  Henry  county  in  1846, 
$4,135,673  ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  174,680 ;  aver- 
age value  of  land  per  acre,  $12.45 ;  number  of  white  males  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  1,827;  number  of  children  between  five 
and  sixteen  years  old,  2,110 ;  population  in  1840,  10,015. 

The  towns  of  the  county  are.  New  Castle,  Franklinton,  Hen- 
dersonville,  Lockport,  Pleasuresville,  and  Port  Royal.  New  Cas- 
tle, the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  near  Drennon's  creek,  about 
twenty-six  miles  from  Frankfort:  contains  an  excellent  court 
house  and  other  public  buildings,  four  churches  (Baptist,  Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian,  and  Reformed),  six  taverns,  nine  dry  goods 
stores  and  groceries,  one  drug  store,  one  shoe  and  boot  store,  four 
doctors,  four  lawyers,  a  seminary  and  female  academy,  one  tan- 
nery, one  oil  mill,  twenty  mechanics'  shops,  and  seven  hundred 
inhabitants. 

Franklinton  is  a  small  village,  eight  miles  east  of  New  Castle 
— contains  one  store  and  grocery,  one  free  church,  one  tavern,  and 
four  mechanics.  Hendcrsonvillc  lies  six  miles  west  of  New  Castle, 
and  contains  one  tavern,  two  stores,  one  church,  and  two  me- 
chanics. Lockport  is  situated  on  the  Kentucky  river,  at  lock  and 
dam  number  two — contains  two  stores,  two  taverns,  one  doctor, 
three  tobacco  warehouses — and  is  the  principal  landing  for 
Henry  county.  Pkasuresville  lies  six  miles  from  New  Castle,  and 
contains  one  church,  two  taverns,  four  stores,  two  doctors,  and  six 
mechanics'  shops.  Port  Royal  is  ten  miles  north-east  from  New 
Castle,  and  one  mile  from  the  Kentucky  river — contains   two 
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store?,  one  tavern,  one  doctor,  one  tan  yard,  and  four  mechanics' 
shops. 

Drennon's  Lick,  a  medicinal  spring  of  black  and  salt  sulphur, 
is  a  place  of  considerable  resort  during  the  watering  season. 
The  accommodations  are  good.  This  lick  was  esteemed  a  valu- 
able hunting  ground  of  the  Indians  before  the  settlement  of  Ken- 
tucky— the  deer  and  other  game  resorting  to  it  in  great  num- 
bers. 

Patricic  HiNRT,  from  whom  this  county  derives  its  name,  was  one  of  the  grreat 
lights  of  the  reyoktion,  and  an  extended  sketch  of  his  life  belongs  more  properly 
to  the  history  of  the  American  republic.     He  was  born  in  Hanover  county,  Vir- 
^nia,  OD  the  29th  of  May,  1736,  and  his  early  years  gave  no  promise  of  the  dis* 
tinction  which  he  acouired  in  subsequent  life.     His  education  was  limited,  em- 
brlcing  the  common  English  branches,  with  a  smattering  of  Latin,  and  a  pretty 
good  knowledge  of  mathematics,  for  which  he  manifested  some  deg^ree  of  fond- 
ness.    He  was  married  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  and  engaged  successively, 
but  most  unsuccessfully,  in  the  mercantile,  agricultural,  ana  again  in  the  mer- 
cantile business.     When  his  family  had  been  so  reduced  in  circumstances,  as 
to  be  in  want  of  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  and 
sAer  six  weeks*  study,  obtained  license  to  practice.    It  was  then,  and  not  till 
then,  that  his  star  arose  and  took  position  among  the  bright  galaxy  of  the  day. 
His  genius  first  displayed  itself  in  the  contest  between  the  cler^  and  the  people 
of  Virginia,  in  an  effort  of  popular  eloquence,  to  which  Mr.  Wirt  has  given  im- 
mortality.    His  second  brilliant  display  was  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
burgesses,  on  a  contested  election  case— and  here  the  successive  bursts  of  elo- 
quence in  defence  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  from  a  man  so  very  plain  and  hum- 
ble in  his  appearance,  strucK  the  committee  with  astonishment.     In  1765,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  and  prepared  and  was  instrumental 
in  passing  through  that  body,  a  series  of  resolutions  against  the  stamp  act,  and 
the  scheme  of  taxing  America  by  the  British  parliament.    It  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  debate  which  arose  on  these  resolutions,  that  Mr.  Henry  exclaimed  :  **  Cssar 
had  his  Brutus,  Charies  the  First  his  Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third  '' — *'  Trea- 
son ! "  cried  the  speaker—**  Treason !  treason !  '*  echoed  from  every  part  of  the 
house.     Henry  faltered  not  for  an  instant;  but  taking  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fix- 
ing on  the  speaker  an  eye  of  fire,  he  finished  his  sentence  with  the  firmest  empha* 
sis — **  may  profit  by  their  example.    If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it." 
From  this  period,  Mr.  Henry  became  the  idol  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  his 
influence  was  felt  throughout  the  continent,  as  one  of  the  great  champions  of 
civil  liberty. 

He  continued  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  till  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution — was  one  of  the  standing  committee  of  correspondence,  and  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  delegation  in  the  first  general  Congress  which  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  September,  1774.  He  acted  a  short  time  in  a  military  capacity, 
but  felt  that  his  influence  in  civil  life  was  more  important  to  his  country.  Re- 
signing his  military  command,  he  was  chosen  first  governor  of  the  common- 
wealih  of  Virginia,  and  successively  elected  to  that  oflice  while  eligible.  In 
1786,  he  resigned  the  oflice  of  governor.  He  subsequently  declined  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  the  legislature  as  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States ;  but  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  which 
assembled  to  ratify  that  instrument,  and,  as  is  generally  known,  arrayed  all  his 
great  powers  of  eloquence  against  its  ratification.  He  became  afterwards,  how- 
ever, a  firm  friend  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  federal  system  of  government 
established  by  that  instrument.  In  1791,  he  retired  from  public  lite— in  1794 
from  the  bar,  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  1797,  he  closed  his  brilliant  and  eventful 
career  on  earth,  leaving  a  large  family  in  affluent  circumstances. 

Patrick  Henry  was  a  natural  orator  of  the  highest  order,  combining  imagina- 
tion, acuteness,  dexterity  and  ingenuity,  with  the  most  forcible  action  and  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  utterance.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  bold  and  sagacious,  and 
bis  name  is  brilliantly  and  lastingly  connected  with  those  great  events  which  re- 
sulted in  the  emancipation  of  his  country. 
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HICKMAN   COUNTY. 

Hickman  county  was  formed  in  1821,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Captain  Paschal  Hickman.  It  is  situated  in  the  extreme  south- 
west part  of  the  state,  and  lies  on  the  Mississippi  river:  Bounded 
on  the  north  by  Ballard  ;  east  by  Graves ;  south  by  Fulton  ;  and 
west  by  the  Mississippi  river.  The  territory  embraces  about  220 
square  miles — the  face  of  the  country  is  generally  level  or  gently 
undulating — The  Iron  Banks  and  Chalk  bluffs,  washed  by  the 
Mississippi,  being  the  only  elevations  which  can  properly  be  called 
hills  in  the  county,  and  their  altitude  does  not  exceed  100  to  150  feet, 
with  a  gradual  ascent.  The  soil  is  a  black  mould,  very  rich,  but 
based  upon  sand.  Corn  and  tobacco  are  grown  in  abundance, 
the  latter  of  superior  quality.  The  timber  is  heavy  and  of  good 
quality,  and  the  county  finely  watered  by  many  mill  streams, 
together  with  the  Bayou  de  Chi  en. 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  1846,  $627,820 ;  number  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  county,  150,124  ;  average  value  of  land  per 
acre,  $2.78  ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  660  ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old, 
986.  Population  in  1840,  including  Fulton,  since  stricken  off, 
8,968. 

The  towns  of  the  county  are  Clinton  and  Moscow.  Cldttok, 
the  seat  of  justice,  was  established  in  1831,  and  is  about  three 
hundred  miles  from  Frankfort.  It  contains  four  stores,  two  tav- 
erns, six  lawyers,  three  doctors,  one  large  school,  one  tannery, 
eight  mechanics'  shops,  and  275  inhabitants.  Moscow  is  a  small 
village,  six  miles  from  Clinton — contains  two  stores,  two  doc- 
tors, one  tobacco  stemmery,  one  lawyer,  four  or  five  mechanics* 
shops,  and  a  population  of  100. 

This  county  was  named  in  memory  of  Captain  Paschal  Hickman,  a  native  of 
Virginia.  When  very  young,  he  emigrated  to  Kentucky  with  his  father,  the 
Rev.  William  Hickman,  and  settled  in  Franklin  county.  He  served  in  most  of 
the  campaigns  against  the  Indians,  in  which  he  was  distinguished  for  his  activity, 
efficiency  and  bravery.  In  1813,  he  was  commissioned  a  captain,  raised  a  volun- 
teer company,  and  joined  Colonel  John  Allen,  who  commuKled  the  first  regiment 
of  Kentucky  riflemen.  He  was  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  river  Raisin, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  like  many  kindred  Kentucky  spirits,  was 
inhumanly  butchered  in  cold  blood,  by  the  savage  allies  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 


HOPKINS   COUNTY. 

Hopkins  county  was  formed  in  1806,  and  called  for  General 
Samuel  Hopkins.  It  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
lying  on  the  waters  of  Greene  river — bounded  on  the  north  by 
Henderson ;  east  by  Pond  river,  which  separates  it  from  Muh- 
lenburg  ;  south  by  Christian  ;  and  west  by  Caldwell.  The  lar- 
gest portion  of  land  in  the  county  is  good,  producing,  in  great 
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abundance,  tobacco,  com  and  oats — though  tobacco  is  the  princi* 
pal  export.  The  hills  abound  in  inexhaustible  coal  mines,  and 
some  iron  ore  has  been  discovered.  Greene  river,  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  county,  is  always  navigable  for  steam- 
boats— and  Pond  river  is  navigable  for  flat  boats  to  within  eleven 
or  twelve  miles  of  Madisonville,  rendered  so  by  locks  and  dams 
on  Greene  river.  Value  of  taxable  property  in  1846,  $1,633,280 ; 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  303,302 ;  average  value  of 
land  per  acre,  $2.30 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  1,719  ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  six- 
teen years  old,  2,548.    Population  in  1840,  9,171. 

The  towns  of  the  county  are,  Madisonville,  Ashbysburg  and 
Providence.  M adisonvh^le,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  Frankfort :  contains  a  handsome  brick  court- 
house and  other  public  buildings,  two  churches,  (Christian  and 
Methodist,  the  latter  worshipped  in,  also,  by  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterians),  one  academy,  one  female  school  for  small  girls, 
three  common  schools,  five  stores,  four  taverns,  six  lawyers,  twelve 
doctors,  (including  three  of  the  botanical  order),  in  and  near 
the  town,  with  a  large  number  of  mechanics — population  450. 
Incorporated  in  1812,  and  named  for  James  Madison.  Ashbysburg 
is  a  small  village  on  Greene  river,  containing  one  store,  post  office, 
and  about  fifty  inhabitants — named  for  General  Stephen  Ashby. 
Providence  contains  two  stores,  one  tavern,  post  office,  and  100 
inhabitants. 

About  four  or  five  miles  from  Madisonville,  on  a  high  and  rocky  hill,  are  the 
remains  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  fortification.  The  wall  is  of  stone,  and  con- 
tains an  area  of  ten  acres.  No  one  living  can  tell  when  or  by  whom  it  was  built. 

General  Samuel  Hopkins  (whose  name  this  county  bears)  was  a  native  of 
Albermarle  county,  Virginia.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  that  great  struggle  for  freedom.  Few  officers  of  his 
rank  performed  more  active  duty,  rendered  more  essential  services,  or  enjoyed 
in  a  higher  degree  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  commander-in-chief.  He 
fought  in  the  battles  of  l^rinceton,  Trenton,  Monmouth,  Brandywine,  and  Ger- 
mantown — in  the  last  of  which  he  commanded  a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  and 
received  a  severe  wound,  after  the  almost  entire  loss  of  those  under  his  command 
in  killed  and  wounded.  He  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  tenth  Virginia  regi- 
ment at  the  siejjre  of  Charleston,  and  commanded  that  regiment  after  Colonel  Par- 
ker was  killed,  to  the  close  of  the  war.  The  following  anecdote  is  told  of  him : 
At  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1780,  he  was  made  a  priso- 
ner of  war.  After  a  short  detention  on  an  island,  he  and  his  brother  officers,  his 
companions  in  misfortune,  were  conducted  in  a  British  vessel  round  the  coast  to 
Virginia.  During  the  voyage,  which  was  a  protracted  one,  the  prisoners  sufifered 
many  privations,  and  much  harsh  treatment,  being  often  insulted  by  the  Captain. 
Hopkins  became  indignant  at  the  cruelty  and  insolence  of  the  captain  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  resent  the  harsh  treatment  to  which  himself 
and  brother  officers  had  been  subjected.  On  receiving  his  day's  allowance,  which 
consisted  of  a  mouldy  biscuit,  he  deliberately  crumbled  it  up  into  a  wad,  and 
then,  presenting  it  to  the  captain,  demanded  of  him  whether  he  thought  thai  was 
sufficient  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  The  petty  tyrant  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and  had  no  reply.  "  Sir,"  continued  Hopkins,  "  the  fortune  of  war  has  frequently 
placed  British  soldiers  in  my  power,  and  they  have  never  had  cause  to  complain 
of  my  unkindness  or  want  of  hospitality.  That  which  1  have  extended  to  others, 
1  have  a  right  to  demand  for  my  companions  and  myself  in  similar  circumstances. 
And  now,  sir,  (he  continued  with  great  emphasis),  unless  we  are  hereafter 
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treated  as  gentlemen  and  officers,  I  will  raise  a  mutiny  and  take  your  ship.'' 
This  determined  resolution  had  the  desired  effect.  His  companions  and  himseU^ 
during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  were  treated  with  kindness  and  respect. 

In  1797,  General  Hopkins  removed  to  Kentucky  and  settled  on  Greene  river. 
He  served  several  sessions  in  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  was  a  member  of 
Congress  for  the  term  commencing  in  1813,and  ending  in  1815.  In  October,  1813, 
he  led  a  corps  of  two  thousand  mounted  volunteers  against  the  Kickapoo  villages 
upon  the  Illinois ;  but  being  misled  by  the  guides,  after  wandering  in  the  prai- 
ries for  some  days  to  no  purpose,  the  party  returned  to  the  capital  of  Indiana,  noi> 
withstanding  the  wishes  and  commands  of  their  general  officers.  Chained  at 
the  result  of  this  attempt,  in  the  succeeding  November,  General  Hopkins  led  a 
band  of  infantry  up  the  Wabash,  and  succeeded  in  destroying  several  deserled 
Indian  villages,  but  lost  several  men  in  an  ambuscade.  His  wily  enemy  declin- 
ing a  combat,  and  the  cold  proving  severe,  he  was  forced  again  to  retire  to  Vin- 
cennes,  where  his  troops  were  disbanded. 

After  the  close  of  this  campaign.  General  Hopkins  served  one  term  in  Con- 
gress, and  then  retired  to  private  life  on  his  farm  near  the  Red  banks. 

About  twenty  miles  from  the  town  of  Henderson,  at  a  point  just  within  the  line 
of  Hopkins  county,  where  the  roads  from  Henderson,  Morganfield  and  Hopkint- 
ville  intersect,  there  is  a  wild  and  lonely  spot  called  "  HarjHpt  Htad^  The  place 
derived  its  name  from  a  tragical  circumstance,  which  occurred  there  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  The  bloody  legend  connected  with  it,  has  been  made 
the  foundation  of  a  thrilling  border  romance,  by  Judge  Hall,  of  Cincinnati,  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  writers  of  the  west.  The  narrative  which  follows,  however, 
may  be  relied  on  for  its  strict  historical  truth  and  accuracy,  the  facts  having  been 
derived  from  one  who  was  contemporary  with  the  event,  and  personally  cognizant 
of  most  of  the  circumstances.  The  mdividual  to  whom  we  allude  is  the  ven- 
erable James  Davidson,  of  Frankfort,  the  present  treasurer  of  Kentucky.  Colonel 
Davidson  was  a  distinguished  soldier  in  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  baa 
filled  the  office  of  treasurer  for  many  years.  His  high  character  for  veracity  is  a 
pledge  for  the  truth  of  any  statement  he  may  make. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1801  or  1802,  a  company  consisting  of  two  men  and  three 
women  arrived  in  Lincoln  county,  and  encamped  about  a  mile  from  the  present 
town  of  Stanford.  The  appearance  of  the  individuals  composing  this  party  was 
wild  and  rude  in  the  extreme.  The  one  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  band, 
was  above  the  ordinary  stature  of  men.  His  frame  was  bony  and  muscular,  his 
breast  broad,  his  limbs  gigantic.  His  clothing  was  uncouth  and  shabby,  his 
exterior  weatherbeaten  and  dirty,  indicating  continual  exposure  to  the  elements 
and  designating  him  as  one  who  dwelt  far  from  the  habitations  of  men,  and  min- 
gled not  in  the  courtesies  of  civilized  life.  His  countenance  was  bold  and  fero- 
cious, and  exceedingly  repulsive,  from  its  strongly  marked  expression  of  villainy. 
His  face,  which  was  larger  than  ordinary,  exhibited  the  lines  of  ungovernable 
passion,  and  the  complexion  announced  that  the  ordinary  feelings  of  the  human 
breast  were  in  him  extinguished.  Instead  of  the  healthy  hue  which  indicates 
the  social  emotions,  there  was  a  livid  unnatural  redness,  resembling  that  of  a  dried 
and  lifeless  skin.  His  eye  was  fearless  and  steady,  but  it  was  also  artful  and 
audacious,  glaring  upon  the  beholder  with  an  unpleasant  fixedness  and  brilliancy, 
like  that  of  a  ravenous  animal  gloating  on  its  prey.  He  wore  no  covering  on  his 
head,  and  the  natural  protection  of  thick  coarse  hair,  of  a  fiery  redness,  uncombed 
and  matted,  gave  evidence  of  long  exposure  to  the  rudest  visitations  of  the  sun- 
beam and  the  tempest.  He  was  armed  with  a  rifle,  and  a  broad  leathern  belt, 
drawn  closely  around  his  waist,  supported  knife  and  tomahawk.  He  seemed,  in 
short,  an  outlaw,  destitute  of  all  the  nobler  sympathies  of  human  nature,  and  pn^ 
pared  at  all  points  for  assault  or  defence.  Tlie  other  man  was  smaller  in  sixe 
than  him  who  led  the  party,  but  similarly  armed,  having  the  same  suspicious 
exterior,  and  a  countenance  equally  fierce  and  sinister.  The  females  were  coarse, 
sunljumt,  and  wretchedly  attired. 

The  men  stated  in  answer  to  the  enquiry  of  the  inhabitants,  that  their  names 
were  Harpe,  and  that  they  were  emigrants  from  North  Carolina.  They  remained 
at  their  encampment  the  greater  part  of  two  days  and  a  night,  spending  the  time 
in  rioting,  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  When  they  left  they  took  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Greene  river.    The  day  succeeding  their  departure,  a  report  reached  the 
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neiehborhood  that  a  Tonn^  gfenUeman  of  wealth  from  Yirffinia,  named  Lankford, 
had  been  robbed  and  murdered  on  what  was  then  called,  and  is  still  known  as 
the  ^*  Wildemem  Moadi*^  which  nlas  through  the  Rock-castle  hills.  Suspicion 
immediately  fixed  upon  the  Harpes  as  the  perpetrators,  and  Captain  Ballenger, 
at  the  head  of  a  few  bold  and  resolute  men,  started  in  pursuit.  They  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  following  their  trail,  owing  to  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  had 
obliterated  most  of  the  tracks,  but  finally  came  upon  them  while  encamped  in  a 
bottom  on  Greene  river,  near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Liberty  now  stands.  At 
first  they  made  a  show  of  resistance,  but  upon  being  informed  that  if  they  did  not 
immediately  surrender  they  would  be  shot  down,  Siey  yielded  themselves  pris- 
oners. 

They  were  brought  back  to  Stanford,  and  there  examined.  Among  their  efiects 
were  found  some  fine  linen  shirts,  marked  with  the  initials  of  Lankford.  One  had 
been  pierced  by  a  bullet  and  was  stained  with  blood.  They  had  also  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money,  in  gold.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  this  was  the 
kind  of  money  Lankford  had  with  him.  The  evidence  against  them  being  thus 
conclusive,  they  were  confined  in  the  Stanford  jail,  but  were  afterwards  sent  for 
trial  to  DiEmville,  where  the  district  court  was  in  session.  Here  they  broke  jail, 
and  succeeded  in  making  their  escape. 

They  were  next  heard  of  in  Adair  county,  near  Columbia.  In  passing  through 
that  county,  they  met  a  small  boy,  the  son  of  Colonel  Trabue,  with  a  pillow  case 
of  meal  or  flour,  an  article  they  probably  needed.  This  boy  it  is  supposed  they 
robbed  and  then  murdered,  as  he  Was  never  afterwards  heard  of.  Many  years 
afterwards  human  bones,  answering  the  size  of  Colonel  Trabue's  son  at  the  time 
of  his  disappearance,  were  found  in  a  sink  hole  near  the  place  where  he  was  said 
to  have  been  murdered. 

The  Harpes  still  shaped  their  course  towards  the  mouth  of  Greene  river,  mark- 
ing their  path  by  murders  and  robberies  of  the  most  horrible  and  brutal  character. 
The  distnct  of  country  through  which  they  passed  was  at  that  time  very  thinly 
settled,  and  from  this  reason  their  outrages  went  unpunished.  They  seemed 
inspired  with  the  deadliest  hatred  against  the  whole  human  race^  and  such  was 
their  implacable  misanthropy,  that  they  were  known  to  kill  where  there  was  no 
temptation  to  rob.  One  of  their  victims  was  a  little  girl,  found  at  some  distance 
from  her  home,  whose  tender  age  and  helplessness  would  have  been  protection 
against  any  but  incarnate  fiends.  The  last  dreadful  act  of  barbarity,  which  led 
to  their  punishment  and  expulsion  from  the  country,  exceeded  in  atrocity  all  the 
others. 

Assuming  the  guise  of  Methodist  preachers,  they  obtained  lodgings  one  night 
at  a  solitary  house  on  the  road.  Mr.  Stagall,  the  master  of  the  nouse,  was  ab- 
sent, but  they  found  his  wife  and  children,  and  a  stranger,  who,  like  themselves, 
had  stopped  for  the  night.  Here  they  conversed  and  made  inquiries  about  the 
two  noted  Harpes  who  were  represented  as  prowling  about  the  country.  When 
they  retired  to  rest,  they  contrived  to  secure  an  axe,  which  they  carried  witb 
tliem  into  their  chamber.  In  the  dead  of  night  they  crept  softly  down  stairs, 
and  aseassiBated  the  whole  family,  together  with  the  stranger,  in  their  sleep,  and 
then  setting  fire  to  the  house,  made  tMir  escape. 

When  Stagall  returned,  he  found  no  wife  to  welcome  him ;  no  home  to  receive 
him.  Distracted  with  grief  and  rage,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  from  the  smoul- 
dering ruins,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  Captain  John  Leeper.  Leeper  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  men  of  his  day,  and  fearless  as  powerful.  Collecting  four 
or  Are  other  men  well  armed,  they  mounted  and  started  in  pursuit  of  vengeance. 
It  was  agreed  that  Leeper  should  attack  **  Big  Harpe,'*  leaving  «*  Little  Harpe  " 
to  be  disposed  of  by  Stagall.  The  others  were  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  assist  Leeper  and  Stagall,  as  circumstances  might  require. 

This  party  (bond  the  women  belonging  to  the  Harpes  attending  to  their  little 
camp  by  the  road  side ;  the  men  having  gone  aside  into  the  woods  to  shoot  an 
unfortunate  traveler,  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and 
whom  the  women  had  begged  might  not  be  dispatched  before  their  eyes.  It  was- 
this  halt  that  enabled  the  pursuers  to  overtake  them.  The  women  immediately 
gsTS  the  alarm,  and  the  miscreants  moantrng  their  horses,  which  were  large,, 
fleet  and  powerful,  fled  in  separate  directions.  Leeper  singled  out  the  Big  Harpe, 
and  being  better  mounted  than  his  companions,  soon  left  3iem  fiir  behind.  Little^ 
28 
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Harpe  succeeded  in  eeoaping  from  Stag»11,  and  he,  with  the  rest  of  bis  compan- 
ions, tarned  and  followed  on  the  track  of  Leeper  and  the  Big  Harpe.  After  a 
chase  of  about  nine  miles,  Leeper  came  within  gan  shot  of  the  latter  and  fired.  The 
bail  entering  his  thigh,  passed  through  it  and  penetrated  his  horse,  and  both  fell. 
Harpe's  gun  escaped  from  his  hand  and  rolled  some  eight  or  ten  feet  down  the 
bank.  Reloading  his  rifle,  Leeper  ran  up  to  where  the  wounded  outlaw  lay  wel- 
tering in  his  blo(^,  and  found  him  with  one  thigh  broken,  and  the  other  crashed 
beneath  his  horse.  Leeper  rolled  the  horse  away,  and  set  Harpe  in  an  easier  po- 
sition. The  robber  begged  that  he  might  not  be  Icilled.  Leeper  told  him  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  fironi  him,  but  that  Stagall  was  coming  up,  and  could  aot 
probably  be  restrained.  Harpe  appeared  very  much  frightened  at  hearing  this, 
and  implored  Leeper  to  protect  him.  In  a  few  moments  Stagall  appears,  and 
without  uttering'a  word,  raised  his  riAe  and  shot  Harpe  through  the  head.  They 
then  severed  the  head  from  the  body,  and  stuck  it  upon  a  pole  where  the  road 
crosses  the  creek,  from  which  the  place  was  thsn  named  and  is  yet  calM  Harp^B 
Head.  Thus  perished  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  noted  freebooters  that  has 
ever  appeared  m  America.  Save  courage,  he  was  without  one  redeeming  quality, 
and  his  death  freed  the  country  from  a  terror  which  had  long  paralyzed  its  bold- 
est spirits. 

The  Little  Harpe,  when  next  heard  from,  was  on  the  road  which  runt ' 
from  New  Orleans,  through  the  Choctaw  grant,  to  Tennessee.  Whilst  there, 
he  becaoae  acquainted  with  and  joined  the  band  of  outlaws  led  by  the  cele- 
brated Mason.  Mason  and  Harpe  committed  many  depredations  upon  ttie  abore 
Bientioned  read,  and  upon  the  Mississippi  river.  They  continued  this  course  of  Hfe 
fer  sereral  years,  and  accumulatsd  great  wealth.  Finally,  Mason  and  his  band 
became  so  notorious  and  troublesome,  that  the  governor  of  the  Mississippi  terri- 
tory offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  his  head.  Harpe  immediatelv 
determined  to  secure  the  reward  for  himself.  Finding  Mason  one  day  in  a  thick 
oanebreak,  counting  his  money,  he  shot  him,  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  to 
the  village  of  Washington,  then  the  capital  of  Mississippi.  A  man  who  had 
been  robbed  abont  a  year  before  by  Mason*B  band,  recognited  Harpe,  and  upon 
his  evidence,  he  was  arrested,  arraigned,  tried,  condemn^,  and  executed.  Thus 
|ierished  the** Little  Harpe,**  who,  lacking  the  only  good  quality  his  brother  pos- 
sessed, eouruge,  was  if  any  thing,  more  brutal  and  ferocious. 


JEFFERSON    COUNTY. 

Jeffemon  connty  was  formed  in  1780,  by  the  Virginia  legisla- 
tare,  (being  one  of  the  three  original  counties  which  ocnaapoeed 
the  dij9trict  of  Kentucky),  and  named  in  honor  of  Tikmias  Jsmn- 
soK,  distinguished,  at  that  day,  as  the  author  of  the  declaration  of 
independence,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  efficient  members 
of  the  continental  Congress.  This  county  is  situated  in  the  north- 
west middle  part  of  the  State— bounded  on  the  north  by  OM- 
Iham  and  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  east  by  ^elby,  on  Ae  sooth  by 
Bullitt  and  Spencer,  and  on  the  west  by  Ac  Ohio  river.  Louis- 
vnxB  city  is  the  seat  of  justice,  about  fifty  miles  fi*om  Frankfort 

Besides  the  Ohio  river,  which,  in  an  extended  and  beaatifiil 
curve,  borders  half  of  the  northern  and  the  entire  southern  por- 
tion of  the  county,  Jefierson  is  watered  by  Beargrass,  a  stream 
noted  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  State,  which  enters  the  Ohio 
At  Louisville,  and  by  Pond's  and  Floyd's  creeks — the  latter  emp- 
tying its  waters  into  Salt  river.  The  face  of  the  country  is  di- 
Teraified,  presenting,  for  many  miles  around,  and  including  the 
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<aty  of  Louiflville,  an  almost  unbroken  level  plain,  rich,  produc- 
tive and  highly  cultivated ;  while  the  up-lands  are  undulating  or 
hilly,  with  a  soil  inferior,  generally,  to  the  bottom-lands,  but  pro- 
ducing fine  wheat,  oats  and  corn.  The  staples  of  Jefferson  are 
hemp,  wheat,  com,  oats  and  potatoes.  Horses,  cattle  and  hogs, 
in  lai^e  numbers,  are  also  raised,  and  the  county  is  dotted  with 
fine  gardens  for  the  supply  of  the  Louisville  market  with  vege- 
tables. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  in  Jefferson  county,  200,680;  average 
value  per  acre,  $28.12;  value  of  taxable  property  in  1846,  $22,- 
040,533;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  old,  7,547; 
number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old,  6,326. 
Population  in  1830,  10,090— in  1840, 36,346. 

The  city  of  Louisville  is  situated  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  im- 
mediately at  the  junction  of  Beargrass  with  that  river.  It  is 
1,480  miles,  by  water,  from  New-Orleans,  607  from  Rttsburgh, 
850,  by  land,  fiwn  St.  Louis,  53  miles  ftom  Frankfort  i  latitude 
88  deg,,  3  min.  nortti;  longitude  85  deg.,  30  min.  west  from  Green- 
wich, and  8  deg.,  45  min.  west  from  Washington  city.  It  is  built 
on  an  elevated  plain,  70  feet  above  low  water  mark,  and  very 
gently  declining  towards  its  southern  border ;  is  regularly  laid 
out  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  having  eight  broad 
and  beautiful  streets,  running  east  and  west,  and  parallel  with 
the  river,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  in  length,  and  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth — these  are  inter- 
sected at  right  angles  by  more  than  thirty  cross  streets,  all  sixty 
feet  wide.  The  streets  are  generally  well  paved,  and  the  side 
walks  wide  and  convenient  The  public  buildings  are  a  city 
hall  and  ciourt-house  not  yet  complete,  a  city  and  county  jail,  on 
the  mo#t  approved  model,  a  marine  hospital,  a  medical  institute, 
an  asylum  lor  the  blind,  an  edifice  for  the  university  of  Louis- 
ville, thirty  churches,  viz  :  four  Baptist,  one  Christian,  six  Metho- 
dist (one  of  which  is  German)»one  Seamen's  Bethel,  four  Presby- 
terian, three  Episcopal,  one  Unitarian,  two  Universalist,  two 
Roman  Catholic  (one  of  which  is  German),  four  churches  for 
oolored  people  (three  Methodist  and  one  Baptist),  one  Free 
church,  one  Jewish  svnagogue,  five  banking  houses,  four  market 
houses,  one  city  work-house,  one  hospital,  two  orphan  asylums, 
one  Magdalen  asylum,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  four  large  dty  school-houses,  twenty-four  schools,  six 
of  whi^  are  grammar  schools,  three  for  males  and  three  for 
females.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  splendid  structures,  and 
would  do  credit  to  any  city  of  the  United  States.  The  city  hall 
is  a  noble  building,  admirably  planned,  and  presenting  a  beautiful 
oxteriOT.  It  is  not  yet  complete.  The  first  Presbyterian  and 
St.  Paul's  (Episcopal),  churches  are  fine  specimens  of  architec- 
tural beauty. 

RtLwieos  AND  BufSTOLBNT  IiiSTrruTioRS. — Thirty  ch arches,  of  the  yarions 
^enominatioDB  of  Christians,  including  one  of  the  Jews,  a  depository  of  the  Ameri- 
Mn  Sunday  School  Union,  the  LonisTiile  Bible  Society,  and  the  Young  Men's 
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Tract  SocieUr,  £y«  Masonic  lodges^  one  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  one  Eocampmeiit 
of  Knights  Templars,  six  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows,  one  grand  lodge  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  one  grand  encampment,  ten  dirisions  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  three 
Temples  of  Honor,  and  one  grand  dirision  Sons  of  Temperance  of  Kentnckj. 

The  McDiOAL  Institutk  ranks  high  zmong  the  jmbHe  intUtuiionM  of  Loeisrille. 
It  was  organised  in  1837,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  council,  which  appropriated 
§50,000  for  the  library,  ohenicai  apparatus,  and  saitable  buildings.  The  first 
course  of  lectures  was  delivered  to  80  students,  the  second  to  130 ;  the  third  elasfl 
numbered  304,  the  fourth  208,  the  fifth  262,  the  sixth  189,  the  serenth  242,  tha 
eighth  283,  the  ninth  342,  and  the  tenth  349  students.  The  college  edifice  is  a 
commodious,  well  arranged,  and  handsome  building;  and  the  professors  aw 
learned  and  able  men. 

The  Jiiflum  for  the  BUnd  Is  a  noble  institution,  established  by  the  State  of 
Kentucky  m  1842.  A  spacions  buildinff  has  been  erected  for  this  insUtoltoii,  by 
the  joint  contributions  or  the  State  and  bencTolent  citizens  of  Louisyille.  The 
institution  already  embraces  between  forty  and  fifty  students,  of  both  sexes.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  the  elementary  and  higher  branches  of  the  English 
language,  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  music,  vocal  and  instrnmentaL 
The  students  are  instructed  also,  in  the  various  kinds  of  handicraft,  by  which 
they  will  be  enabled  to  gain  an  honorable  support,  after  leaving  the  instiuition* 

The  Umvenity  of  Lout  smile  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  but  from  the  liberality  of  its 
endowment,  and  the  character  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  located,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to  take  a  high  rank  among  the  literary  institutifms 
of  the  west.  The  first  course  of  lectures  in  the  law  d^HirtmerU,  was  delivered  last 
winter  to  about  thirty  students. 

The  Marine  Uotpital  is  another  important  public  institution,  located  at  Louis- 
ville. It  was  established  In  1820,  by  a  grant  from  the  State  d  $40,000— and 
designed  as  a  refuge  for  sick  and  infirm  mariners. 

The  Kentucky  Biatorical  Society^  which  has  iu  location  in  Louisville,  was  in> 
corporated  by  the  legislature  in  1838.  It  is  an  institution  of  mat  value — the 
object  of  its  organization  being,  to  collect  and  jireserve  the  public  and  private 
records  which  are  calculated  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  west,  but  more  par- 
ticularly, of  Kentucky. 

The  other  public  institutions  of  Louisville,  consist  o^^-lhe  Bank  of  Kentucky, 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000 ;  Bank  of  Louisville,  capital  $2,000,000 ;  Branch 
of  the  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky,  capital  $600,000 ;  Louisville  Gas  Company, 
capital  $1,200,000;  Mechanics' Savings  Institute,  $100,000;  ten  insurance  com- 
panies ;  and  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  with  a  library  of  four  thousand 
volumes. 

The  trade  of  Louisville  is  very  extensive,  and  to  those  wlio  have  not  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  statistics  of  this  character,  would  appear  almost  in* 
credible.  In  the  two  articles  of  sugar  and  coffee,  the  sales,  during  the  year  1847| 
it  is  believed,  will  amount  to  seYcral  millions  of  dollars ;  while  the  total  export 
and  import  trade  will  fall  but  little  short  of  $50,000,000.*  The  houses  engaged 
in  the  dry  goods,  commission,  drutf,  hardware,  grocery,  fruit,  and  produce  busi- 
ness, number  upwards  of  six  hondred,  employing  a  capital  of  about  $6,000,000. 
Besides  the  houses  engaged  in  the  business  named,  there  are  sevw  book  stores, 
seven  iron  stores,  ten  lumber  yards,  twelve  founderies  for  the  construction  of 
steamboat  and  mill  machinery,  one  brass  foundry,  one  rolling  and  slitting  mill, 
two  steam  bagging  factories,  producing  about  two  million  yards  cotton  bagging 
annually,  six  cordage  and  rope  factoriM,  one  cotton  factory,  one  woolen  fiiclorv, 
four  flouring  mills,  four  lard  oil  factories,  one  white  lead  nictory,  one  burr  Mill- 
stone factory,  several  extensive  potteries,  six  tobacco  atemmeriesi  two  tobacco 
inspection  houses,  two  glass  cutting  establishments,  one  oil  cloth  factory,  two 


*In  Miay,  1813.  the  firtt  trip  of  a  steamboat  was  made  fnm  New  Ofleaiu  to  LotdsrlDa  aad  Pkta* 

itA]  the  second  and  third  trips  in  1817.    Jn  1841,  there  were  360  slearatoata  on  the  western  and 
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southwestern  waters,  measurinff,  in  the  agrregate,  niore  than  fiAy  thousand  tons.  In  1817,  the 

of  boats  and  tonnage  is  believed  to  be  doable  that  of  1811..  In  the  itmenet  trade  carried  on  by  thtit 

boats,  Louisville  largely  participates. 
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sumcal  instrameat  maDufactoriee,  two  lithograpbio  esg^Ters,  oub  fatfge  p^pcr 
mill,  one  star  candle  factory*  four  pork  houaea,  three  piano  mannfaetofieSy  three 
breweries,  one  irory  clock  manafactory,  six  tanneries^  ten  soap  and  candle  keto- 
nes, four  planing  machines,  city  gas  works,  two  scale  beam  netoiiea,  two  gloe 
factories,  three  ship  yards,  one  nail  manufactory.  There  are,  also,  extenaife 
manufactories  of  sheet  iron,  brass,  copper,  tin  ware,  silTer  ware,  saddlery  and 
harness,  cabinet  ware,  chairs,  plows,  carriages,  wagona,  hats,  boots  and  races, 
docks,  clothing.  Ice.,  dec.,  with  a  large  number  of  building  mecfaantca. 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  hotels  and  boarding>houses  of  a  hiffh  oharaeter. 
The  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  dirinity,  are  well  filled  with  able  and  dia- 
tinguished  men— 4here  being,  in  the  city,  about  one  hundred  lawyera,  ninety 
physicians,  and  upwards  of  thirty  ministers  of  the  gospeL 

There  are  twelve  newspapers  and  periodicals — political,  commercial,  religiooa, 
temperance,  medical,  emancipation*  and  agricultural — some  of  them  M  estab- 
lishments and  of  high  repute,  published  in  the  city.  The  LauitmUe  Joumalt* 
published  daily,  tri- weekly,  and  weekly;  the  Morning  Courier^  daily,  tri-weekly, 
and  weekly;  the  Evening  Erpreit^  daily;  the  Louivnlk  Democrat^  daily,  tri- 
weekly, and  weekly ;  the  Journal  of  Commerce^  weekly ;  the  Prabyterian  JaeraH 
weekly;  the  Baptist  Banner^  weekly;  the  CalhoUt  JdooeaUj  weekly;  the  Sjpirii 
ofihe  Agc^  weekly;  the  Examiner^  weekly;  the  We$tem Journal (fMedidnt ami 
Surgery^  monthly ;  and  the  Southern  Metkodi$t  Quarterly  Bewiew. 

'Hiere  are  sereral  extensiye  job  printing  offices  in  the  city;  and  tiM  book  prinl- 
ing  establishment  of  Messrs.  Morton  d&  Uriswold,  is  one  of  the  most  extensfre  in 
the  western  country. 

The  want  of  public  eauares  in  Louisville  is  deeply  felt.  According  to  the  origi- 
nal plan,  a  strip  of  land  nearly  two  hundred  feet  m  width,  lying  south  of  Greene 
street,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  was  reserved  for  a  public 
promenade.  If  this  plan  had  been  followed,  and  some  of  the  magnificent  foreat 
trees  had  been  suffered  to  remain,  Louisville  would  hafcpresented  beauties  which 
the  most  splendid  baUdiags  in  the  world  could  not  give.  Healtli,  pleasure,  taste  and 
even  morality  are  improved  by  fine  promenades  and  public  squarea.  No  one  can 
tell  how  much  of  the  literary  eminence  of  Athens  is  due  to  the  '*  groves  of  Aea- 
demus.**  There  is  yet  an  opportunity  for  Louisville  to  hate  a  good  promenade, 
though  she  can  have  no  central  public  square.  If  Broadwajr  were  properly 
graded  and  set  with  trees,  it  would  prove  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streets  in  thie 
world.  If  the  street  were  extended  to  **  Preston^s  Wood**  on  the  east,  and  this 
wood  were  properly  improved,  it  would  be  a  delightful  place  of  resort 

The  population  of  Louisville,  in  1780,  compnsed  only  thirty  aouls ;  in  1800, 
population  six  hundred;  in  1810,  population  one  thousand  uree  hundred;  in 
1830,  four  thoasand ;  in  1830,  ten  thousand  and  ninety ;  in  1840,  twenty-one 
thousand;  in  1843,  twenty-eight  thousand;  in  1845,  thirty-two  thousand;  and 
in  1847,  it  is  estimated  at  forty  thousand. 

Those  who  approach  Louisville  from  the  east,  will  probably  arrive  in  the  night. 
When  within  a  tew  miles  of  the  city,  the  boat  winds  round  an  island,  and  a  long 
row  of  brilliant  gas  lights  presents  itself  to  the  view.  The  effect  of  this  la  very 
fine,  and  a  considerable  time  elapses  before  the  appearance  of  buildings  mars  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  But  those  who  approach  by  davlight,  have  a  much  more 
varied  and  beautiful  prospect.  A  view  taxen  from  the  Kentucky  shore,  just  above 
the  city,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  on  which  the  eye  can  reat.  Before  yon  are 
the  Falls,  Corn  Island,  and,  in  the  distance.  New  Albany ;  on  the  left  is  a  view 
of  part  of  Louisville ;  on  the  right,  below  Jeffersonville,  appear  some  of  the  foreat 
trees  of  Indiana.  The  river  hare  has  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  for  it  winda  around 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  course  is  concealed.  The  upper  part  of  this  apparent 
lake,  is  smooth  and  tranquil ;  while  the  lower  part  is  m  violent  commotion  fh>m 
the  dashing  of  the  water  over  the  rocks.  In  lookin^r  at  the  upper  part,  the  river 
aeems  to  you  to  be  collecting  its  energies  for  some  violent  exertion.  After  a  me- 
mentos hesitation,  after  taking  breath,  as  it  were,  it  rushes  furiously  upon  the  im- 

*  George  D.  Prentice,  wbo  hat  bten  for  many  years  connected  widi  tke  Jovmal  at  a  proprietor 
and  the  prineipal  editor,  stands  unrivalled  as  a  political  writer,  a  wit,  and  a  satirist,  and  has  writteA 
•ome  poetical  articles  of  exceeding  beauty.  Among  the  poets  of  Louisville,  it  is  proper  to  mentioa 
the  name,  also,  of 'Mrs.  Amelia  WeibT,  whoSfc  ezquisiteproductionik  under  th«  signature  of  **  Amsua,** 
have  given  her  a  high  rank  among  American  poets.  FoftiuMlas  Oosby,  and  hit  son,  Ib>bt.T.  Ooaby, 
hava  also  written  many  poetical  articles  of  groat  marit 
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pediments  in  its  way,  like  an  army  charging  upon  the  foe.  In  the  back-groand 
the  bine  bills  crown  the  yiew,  the  long  line  curving  itself  as  if  to  embrace  the 
city. 

Three-qoarters  of  a  century  have  not  elapsed  since  Loaisville  was  selected  as  a 
site  for  a  town.  Captain  Thomas  Bullitt,  of  Virginia,  uncle  of  the  late  Alexander 
Scott  Bullitt,  who  was  the  first  lieutenant^overnor  of  Kentucky,  is  said  to  bate 
laid  oflf  the  town  in  August,  1773.*  This  was  before  the  first  log  cabin  was  boilt 
in  Kentucky.  For  several  years  after  this,  the  silence  of  the  forest  was  undis- 
turbed by  the  white  man.  The  place  was  occasionally  visited  by  diffisrent  per- 
sons, but  no  settlement  was  made  until  1778.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  a  party, 
consisting  of  a  small  number  of  families,  came  to  the  Falls  with  George  Rogen 
Clark,  and  were  left  by  him  on  an  island  near  the  Kentucky  shore,  now  called 
Com  island.  The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  circumstaaee 
that  the  settlers  planted  their  first  Indian  corn  on  this  island. 

These  settlers  were  sixty  or  seventy  miles  distant  from  any  other  settlement, 
and  had  nothing  but  their  insular  position  to  defend  them  from  the  Indians.  TV 
posts  in  the  Wabash  country,  occupied  by  the  British,  served  as  points  of  sop- 
port  for  the  incursions  of  the  savages.  After  these  had  been  taken  oy  Claik,  the 
settlers  were  inspir  d  with  confidence,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1778,  removed  from  the 
island  to  the  site  now  occupied  by  Louisville.  Here  a  block  house  was  erected,f 
and  the  number  of  settlers  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  other  emigrants  fnia 
Virginia. 

In  1780,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  **an  act  for  establishing  the  town  of 
Louisyille,:^  at  the  falls  of  Ohio.^'  By  this  act,  *'John  Todd,  jr.,  Stephen  Trigg, 
George  Slaughter,  John  Floyd,  William  Pope,  George  Meriwether,  Andmr 
Hynes,  James  Sullivan,  gentlemen,**  were  appointed  trustees  to  lay  oflf  the  town 
on  a  tract  of  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  had  been  granted  to  John  Con- 
nolly by  the  British  government,  and  which  he  had  forfeited  by  adhering  to  (he 
English  monarch.  Each  purchaser  was  to  build  on  his  own  lot  **  a  dwelling 
house,  sixteen  feet  by  twenty,  at  least,  with  a  brick  or  stone  chimney,  to  be  fin- 
ished within  two  years  from  the  day  of  sale.*'  On  acconnt  of  the  intemiptioBi 
caosed  by  the  Inroads  of  the  Indians,  the  time  was  afVerwards  extended.  The 
state  of  me  settlers  was  one  of  constant  danger  and  anxiety.  Their  foes  were 
continually  prowling  around,  and  it  was  risking  their  lives  to  leave  the  fort 

The  settlement  at  the  Falls  was  more  exposed  than  those  in  the  interior,  on 
account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  Indians  could  cross  and  re-croes  the  river, 
and  the  difllculties  in  the  way  of  pursuing  them.  The  savaf^es  frequeptlj  crossed 
the  river,  and  af^r  killing  some  of  the  settlers,  and  committmg  deprcoattons  upon 
property,  recrossed  and  escaped.  In  1780,  Colonel  George  Slaughter  arrived  at 
the  Falls  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  state  troops.  The  inhabitants  were  inspired 
with  a  feeling  of  security  which  led  them  frequently  to  expose  themselves  with 
too  little  caution.  Their  foes  were  ever  on  the  watch,  and  were  continually  de- 
stroying yaluable  lives.  Danger  and  death  crouched  in  every  path,  and  liuhed 
behind  every  tree.  We  give  here  some  illustrations  of  the  incidents  connected 
with  Indian  warfiuv. 

In  March,  1781,  several  parties  entered  Jeflferson  county,  and  killed  Colonel 
William  Lynn,  and  Captains  Tipton  and  Ch^man.  Captain  Whittalter  «n^ 
fifteen  men  pursued  and  traced  them  to  the  foot  of  the  Falls.  Supposinff  that 
the  enemy  had  crossed  Uie  river,  they  embarked  in  canoes  to  follow  them.  While 
they  were  making  their  way  across  the  rlyer,  they  weve  fired  upon  by  the  IndianSt 
who  were  still  on  the  Kentucky  side,  and  nine  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
rest  returned  and  defeated  the  enemy.    In  the  next  month  ^  party  that  had  made 

*Ci4>tain  BuIIilt  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  enterprise,  as  he  showed  on  several  impoitint 
occasions.  He  served  in  the  French  war,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  which  resulted  in  Bru- 
dock's  defeat,  and  in  other  actions.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  regijnent  that  was  commsnded  by 
Washington.  On  one  occasion,  two  detachments  from  Colonel  Washington's  regiment  were  oat 
upon  the  frontiers  to  surprise  a  party  of  French  troops  from  Fort  Du  C^uesne.  Instead  of  falling  » 
with  the  French,  the  two  detachments  met  each  other,  and,  the  day  being  very  fogg>',  each  ptrty^P" 
posed  the  other  to  be  the  enemy,  and  a  warm  firing  was  commeneed  on  both  sides.  Captain  Balliit 
was  one  of  the  first  that  discovered  the  mistake,  and  ran  in  between  the  two  parties,  waving  hit  li>^ 
«Dd  calling  upon  them  to  cease  firing. 

tA  larger  fort  was  built  in  1782,  and  called  Fort  Nelson,  in  honor  of  Gov.  Nelmn,  of  Yirginis. 

tThe  name  was  given  to  the  place  in  honor  of  the  ill-fated  French  monaroh,  Louis  XVL  wboie 
troops  were  at  that  tima  assisting  the  Amerioans  in  the  war  against  England. 
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a  settlement  ander  Sqaire  Boone,  near  the  |^aee  where  Shelbynlle  now  fluids, 
became  alarmed  by  the  apoearance  of  Indians,  and  resolyed  to  remote  to  the  nei^li- 
borhood  of  LouisTiUe.  On  the  way,  the  party,  consistinff  of  men,  women  and 
children,  encumbered  with  the  charge  of  household  goods  and  cattle,  were  attacked 
by  a  large  company  of  Indians  that  had  pursued  them,  and  were  defeated  and  dis- 
persed. Colonel  John  Floyd,  on  receivinff  intelligence  of  this  erent,  raised  a 
company  of  twenty-fire  men,  and  hastened  to  pursue  the  enemy.  He  dirided 
his  men  and  proceeded  with  peti  caution ;  but  this  did  not  prsTont  his  falling 
into  an  ambuscade.  The  Indians,  whose  force  is  said  to  hare  been  three  times 
as  great  as  his,  completely  defeated  him,  killing  about  half  his  men,  and  losing 
nine  or  ten.  Colonel  Floyd  himself  lost  his  horse,  and  was  retreating  on  fooc, 
nearly  exhau8ted,and  closely  pursued,  when  Csplatn  Samuel  Wells  seeing  him, 
rode  up  and  ga?e  him  his  horse,  running  by  his  side  to  support  him.  These  two 
gentlemen  had  been  unfriendly  towards  each  other,  but  this  noble  act  made  them 
friends  for  life.* 

In  1793,  a  pturty  of  Indians  fired  on  a  fiat  boat  deteendlng  the  riTsr,  but  witii- 
but  serious  injury  to  those  on  board.  On  the  suceeeding  day,  they  captured  a  boy 
at  Eastin*s  mill,  and  oonyejed  him  to  the  Ohio.  Here,  by  a  strange  fireak,  th^ 
gave  htm  a  tomaihawk,  kniie  and  pi|>e,  and  set  him  at  liberty,  unhurut 

In  those  days,  the  dress  and  furniture  were  of  the  simplest  kind.  Many  who 
are  now  proud  of  their  ancestors,  would  be  ashamed  of  them  if  they  were  fo 
appear  before  them  in  the  costliest  dress  of  the  early  ttmea.  It  is  amosiBg  to 
imagine  the  consternation  of  a  belle  at  a  fashiasabfe  party,  if  her  aneestoia 
should  present  themselves  before  her— -the  grandfather  in  coon-skin  cap  and  buck- 
skin breechM,  and  his  wife  dressed  out  for  the  occasion  in  her  best  attire  of 
linsey-woolsey.  The  very  fen  of  the  belle  would  tremble,  as  if  narticipatinff  in 
the  shame  and  eonfyision,  and  the  odor  of  the  smelling-bottle  would  rise  in  indig<- 
nant  steam. 

In  1783,  Daniel  Brodhead  bepran  a  new  era,  by  exposing  goods  from  Philadel- 
phia for  sale  in  Louisville.  The  mercoandise  had  oeen  brought  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Pittsburgh  in  wagons,  and  thence  to  Louisville  in  flat  hosts.  The  belles 
of  our  **  forestpland  "  then  began  to  shine  in  all  the  magnificence  of  ealioo,  and 
the  beaux  in  the  luxury  of  wool  hats. 

After  the  old  county  of  Kentucky  had  been  divided,  in  November,  1781,  into 
three  counties— Jefferson,  Fayette  and  Lincoln — Jefferson  included  all  the  part  of 
the  old  county  lying  south  of  the  Kentucky  river,  north  of  Greene  river,  and 
west  of  Big  Benson,  and  Hammond's  creek.  The  county  court  of  each  county 
was  composed  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  such  county,  and  appointed  its 
own  clerK.  The  limits  of  its  authority  were  rather  undefined.  The  county  court 
of  Jefferson  sat  also  as  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer.  In  regard  to  capital  offen- 
ces, it  acted  merely  as  an  examining  court  when  white  jpersons  were  concerned, 
but  tried  and  condemned  slaves  to  death.  '*  At  a  called  court  held  for  Jefferson 
county  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1785«  for  the  examination  of  negro  Peter,  the 
property  of  Francis  Vigo,  committed  to  the  jail  of  this  county  on  suspicion  of 
stealing,  present,  James  F.  Moore,  William  Oldham,  Richard  Taylor  and  David 
Meriwether,  gent.'*— Peter  was  found  guilty,  valued  at  eiffhty  pounds,  current 
money,  and  condemned  to  be  executed  on  the  SMk  day  of  Uiat  month.  On  the 
31st  day  of  October,  1786,  "negro  Tom,  a  slave,  the  property  of  Robert  Daniel,** 
was  condemned  to  death  for  stealing  '*  two  and  three-fourths  yards  of  cambric, 
and  some  ribbon  and  thread,  the  property  of  James  Patten.**  The  following 
appears  on  the  early  records  of  the  court : 

**  The  court  doth  set  the  following  rates  to  be  observed  by  ordinary  keepers  in 
this  county,  to  wit :  whiskey  fifteen  dollars  the  half  pint ;  corn  at  ten  dollars 
the  gallon;  a  diet  at  twelve  dollars ;  lodging  in  a  feather  bed,  six  dollars;  sta- 
blage  or  pasturage  one  night,  four  dollars.** 

These  seem  to  be  very  extravagant  prices ;  but  we  suppose  travelers  took  care 
to  pay  in  continental  money.  These  were  the  times  when  a  hat  was  worth  five 
hundred  dollars.  The  following  is  an  inventory  rendered  to  the  court  of  the 
property  of  a  deceased  person : 

•BIftnhaUI,US.    See  atoobiocTaphical  sketch  of  Cohmel  Floyd.  f  Ibid.  II,  81. 
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^'  To  pocket  book  £6^  part  of  an  old  shirt  £3 9 

^  To  old  blanket,  6a.;  8  bashals  salt  JS480 460  6 

£7B9  6." 

The  following  is  recorded  May  7th,  1784  :— **  George  Pomeroy  being  brought 
before  the  court,  charged  with  having  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  act  of 
assembly,  entitled  ^  divulgers  of  false  news,*  on  examininflr  sundry  witnesses,  and 
the  said  Pomeroy  heard  in  his  defence,  the  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  said  Geoi^e 
Pomeroy  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  said  law,  and  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  he 
be  fined  2000  pounds  of  tobacco  for  the  same.  And  it  is  further  ordered  that  the 
said  George  Pomeroy  give  security  for  his  good  behavior,  himself  in  J&l 000,  with 
two  securities  in  JS500,  and  pay  costs,  &c." 

Thia  may  seem  like  making  rather  too  serious  a  matter  of  divdgiog  false  news. 
It  is  certain  that  if  all  who  are  ffuilty  of  thia  crime  in  our  day  were  punished,  it 
would  add  Tery  materially  to  the  business  of  the  courts.  The  history  of  this 
matter  is  rather  curious.  Tom  Paine  wrote  a  book  ridiculing  the  right  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  lands  of  Kentucky,  and  urging  Congress  to  assume  possession  of  the 
whole  country.  Two  Pennsylvanians,  whose  names  were  Pomeroy  and  Gallo- 
way, had  imbibed  the  principles  of  this  production,  and  came  to  Kentucky  to 
propagate  them— Pomeroy  to  the  Falls,  and  Galloway  to  Lexington.  Galloway 
produced  considerable  disturbance  at  Lexington.  *'  Several  of  the  good  people,** 
says  Mr.  H.  Marshall,  **  yielded  so  far  to  bis  persuasions  as  to  eommence  chopping 
and  improving  upon  their  neighbors*  lands,  with  the  pious  intent  of  appropriating 
them,  under  an  act  of  Congress,  which,  they  were  assured,  was  soon  to  be  pro- 
mulgated.** It  was  decided  that  he  must  be  punished.  After  this  determination 
bad  been  made,  an  old  law  of  Virginia  was  fortunately  found  which  inflicted  a 
penalty,  in  tobaceo,  at  the  discretion  of  the  eourt,  upon  the  ^*  propagation  of  false 
news,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  good  people  of  the  colony.**  Galloway  was  fined 
one  thooaand  pounds  of  tobacco.  Aa  it  was  impossible  to  procure  so  much  tobaeco 
in  Kentucky  at  that  time,  he  had  a  prospect  of  spending  some  time  in  prison* 
At  length  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  if  he  would  leave  the  country,  justice 
would  be  satisfied.  He  instantly  caught  at  the  oflfer.  Mr.  Marshall  says  that 
at  the  Falls,  no  one  minded  Paine*s  disciple.  The  extract  from  the  records 
shows  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  Pomeroy  was  fined  twice  as  much  tobacco 
as  Galloway  was  ordered  to  pay. 

Into  the  original  log  cabins  the  light  entered  by  the  open  door,  or  by  any  open- 
ing it  could  find.  One  of  the  first  settlers  would  almost  as  soon  have  thought 
of  bringing  some  ** bright  particular  star*'  into  bis  dwelling  to  illuminate  it,  as 
of  intrmlucing  light  through  a  glass  window.  In  the  progress  of  time,  however, 
the  owner  of  a  certain  shop  or  **  store  **  procured  some  glass,  and  inserted  a  few 
panes  in  his  house.  A  young  urchin  who  had  seen  glass  spectacles  on  the  nosea 
of  his  elders,  saw  this  spectacle  with  astonishment,  and,  running  home  to  hia 
mother,  ezclaioaed,  *'  0  ma !  there  is  a  house  down  here  with  specs  on  I  **  This 
may  be  considered  a  very  precocious  manifestation  of  the  power  of  generalization 
in  the  young  Kentuckian. 

The  first  brick  house  was  built  in  1789,  by  Mr.  Kaye,  on  the  square  on  which 
the  court  house  now  stands. 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  found  Louisville  with  a  population 
of  600  in  the  midst  of  her  ponds.    In  1810,  the  number  had  increased  to  1,357. 

In  1811  and  1812,  occurred  that  succession  of  earthquakes  which  shook  a  great 
part  of  our  continent.  The  first  shock  was  felt  at  Louisville,  December  16,  181 1, 
a  few  minutes  after  two  o*cIock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  three  and  a  half 
or  four  minutes.  For  one  minute,  the  shock  was  very  severe.  Several  gentle- 
men of  Louisville  were  amusing  themselves  at  a  social  party,  when  one  of  their 
acquaintances  burst  into  the  room  and  cried  out,  "  Gentlemen,  how  can  you  be 
engaged  in  this  way,  when  the  world  is  so  near  ite  end  ! "  The  company  rushed 
out,  and  from  the  motion  of  objects  around  them,  every  star  seemed  to  be  falling. 
**  What  a  pity,"  exclaimed  one  of  them,  "  that  so  beautiful  a  world  should  be 
thus  destroyed  !**    Almost  every  one  of  them  believed  that  mother  earth,  as  she 
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heaved  and  ttnigrgled,  was  m  her  last  agonj.  For  aeveral  months,  the  oiti»iii 
of  Louisville  were  in  continoaL  alarm.  The  earth  seemed  to  have  no  rest,  except 
the  uneasy  rest  of  one  disturbed  by  horrid  dreams.  Each  house  generally  had  a 
key  suspended  over  the  mantle  piece,  and  by  its  oscillations  the  inmates  were  in- 
formed of  the  degree  of  danger.  If  the  shock  was  violent,  brick  houses  were  im- 
mediately deserted.  Under  the  key  usually  lay  a  bible.  In  the  opinion  of  • 
distinguished  citizen  of  Louisville,  who  has  related  to  us  many  incidents  of  those 
exciting  times,  the  earthquake  had  a  beneficial  influence  upon  public  morals. 
Usually ,we  believe,  times  of  ^eat  danger  and  excitement  have  had  a  contiary  effect. 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  during  the  pref  alence  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  men  be- 
came more  reckless  and  wicked,  more  eaeer  in  grasping  at  the  pleasures  which 
they  saw  so  rapidly  flitting  by  them.  When  the  great  plaffue  raged  in  Italy,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  character  of  the  ladies  and  genUemen  in  Boccaccio's 
Decameron,  the  morals  were  any  thing  but  good.  The  plague  in  London,  alto, 
was  accompanied  by  a  corruption  of  morals. 

In  1812,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  authorising  the  paving  of  Main  street 
from  Third  to  Sixth.  No  city  in  the  Union  had  greater  need  of  pavements.  The 
horses  had  to  draw  the  wagons  through  the  business  part  of  the  city,  as  Sisy- 
phus rolled  *'  the  huge  round  stone''  up  the  hill, 

**  With  many  a  weaiy  step,  and  many  a  groan.^ 

In  1819,  Dr.  McMurtrie  published  his  "  Sketches  of  Louisville."  Thenom- 
ber  of  inhabitants  was  then  more  than  four  thousand,  and  was  rapidly  increasto^. 
Society  was  becominc^  more  refined.  Dr.  McMurtrie  complains  a  good  deal  of 
that  characteristic  of  all  new  cities,  too  great  a  devotion  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth;  and  adds,  with  considerable  rotundity  of  style:  "TTiere  is  a  circle,  small 
'tis  true,  but  within  whose  magic  round  abounds  every  pleasure  that  wealth, 
regulated  by  taste,  can  bestow.  There  the  '  red  heel '  of  Versailles  may  imap 
gine  himself  in  the  very  emporium  of  fashion,  and,  whilst  leading  beauty  through 
nie  mazes  of  the  dance,  forget  that  he  is  in  the  wilds  of  America." 

In  speaking  of  the  diseases  of  the  place,  Dr.  M.  mentions  **  a  bllioos  remitting 
fever,  whose  symptoms  are  ofYen  sufficiently  aggravated  to  entitle  it  to  the  name 
of  yc/fow/tfwr,"  and  predicts  the  appearance  of  yellow  fever  itself,  **  unless  greater 
attention  be  paid  to  cleanliness  in  every  possible  way."  "  During  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September,"  says  he,  *•*  so  strongly  are  the  inhabitants  of  this 
and  the  adjacent  towns  predisposed  to  this  disease,  by  the  loint  influence  of  cli- 
mate and  the  miasm  of  marshes,  and  decayed  and  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
that  they  may  be  compared  to  piles  of  combustibles,  which  need  but  the  appli- 
cation of  a  single  spark  to  rouse  them  into  flame."  The  yellow  fever  did  not 
make  its  appearance  as  Dr.  M.  predicted,  but  in  183S  a  fever  raged  which  seemed 
to  threaten  almost  the  depopulation  of  the  town.  It  prevail^  in  some  degree 
over  the  whole  western  country,  but  in  Louisville  it  was  particularly  virulent 
Almost  every  house  seemed  to  become  a  hospital.  In  a  family,  consisting  of 
twenty  persons,  nineteen  were  sick  at  one  time.  In  one  family,  perhaps  in  more, 
every  individual  died. 

After  that  visitation,  Louisville  began  to  be  more  healthy.  At  that  time,  where 
now  stand  some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city,  large  ponds  flourished  in 
perpetual  green,  and  the  croaking  of  frogs  was  not  less  ominous  of  death  than  had 
oeen  the  yell  of  the  savage.  That  period,  like  all  others,  had  its  conservative 
party — **  its  party  of  the  present," — who  wished  every  thing  to  remain  as  it  was, 
and  were  opposed  to  depriving  the  frogs  of  the  possessions  which  they  had  held 
**  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  Tliey  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  interfering  with  the  music  of  the  spheres  as  with  that  of 
the  ponds.  But  other  counsels  began  to  prevail,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters 
were  obliged  to  retire  before  advancing  civilization,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  woods 
had  done  before  them.  Louisville  had  been  called  **  the  grave  yard  of  the  west;" 
but  it  began  to  change  its  character.  Dr.  M.  says — *'  To  affirm  that  Louisville  is  a 
healthy  city,  would  be  absurd."  The  affirmation  may  now  be  made  without  any 
fear  of  the  charge  of  absurdity.  Louisville  is  now  acknowledged  by  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  matter,  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthy  cities  in  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  to  make  it  unhealthy.  There  are  no  hills  to  confine  the  air 
until  it  becomes  putrid.    The  course  of  the  breeze  is  as  unobstructed  as  is  that 
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of  the  winds  that  reTel  oTor  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  water  is  cool  and 
pure  and  abundant  Ten  years  after  the  fever  had  made  its  dreadful  ravages,  the 
cholera  appeared ;  but  so  ffeotly  did  the  destroying  angel  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
city,  that  the  appearance  of  this  scourge  of  ihe  world  scarcely  forms  an  epoch  in 
her  history. 

The  attention  of  the  people  was  directed,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  plans  for 
overcoming  the  obstructions  to  navi^tion  presented  by  the  *'  Falls.*'  In  1804,  the 
legislature  of  Kentucky  incorporatdi  a  conpanv  to  make  a  canal  round  the  Falls. 
Nothing  was  done,  however,  for  many  years.  The  Louisville  and  Portland  canal 
company  was  incorporated  in  1825,  and  the  canal  was  finished  in  1833.  The 
completion  of  the  canal  produced  a  great  change  in  the  business  of  the  city.  The 
**  forwarding  and  commission"  business,  the  operations  in  which  formed  so  great 
a  part  of  the  mercantile  transactions  of  Louisville,  and  had  given  employment  to 
so  many  persons,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed.  Much  of  the  capita]  and 
industry  of  the  city  was  obliged  to  seek  new  channels,  and  the  transition  state  was 
one  of  great  embarrassment.    But  a  more  healthy  condition  of  things  succeeded. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1784,  the  (ather  of  the  late  Judge  Rowan,  with  his 
family  and  five  other  families,  set  out  from  Louisville  in  two  flat-bottomed  boats, 
for  the  Long  Falls  of  Greene  river.*   The  intention  was  to  descend  the  Ohio  river 
to  the  mouth  of  Greene  river,  and  ascend  that  river  to  the  place  of  destination.   At 
that  time  there  were  no  settlements  in  Kentucky,  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
Lonff  Falls  of  Greene  river  (afterwards  called  Vienna).    The  families  were  in 
one  boat,  and  their  cattle  in  the  other.     When  the  boats  had  descended  the  Ohio 
about  one  hundred  miles,  and  were  near  the  middle  of  it,  gliding  along  very  se- 
curely, as  it  was  thought,  about  ten  o*clock  of  the  night,  a  prodigious  yelling  of 
Indians  was  heard,  some  two  or  three  miles  below,  on  the  northern  shore ;  and 
they  had  floated  but  a  short  disunce  further  down  the  river,  when  a  number  of 
fires  were  seen  on  that  shore.    The  yelling  continued,  and  it  was  concluded  that 
they  had  captured  a  boat  which  had  pass^  these  two  about  mid-day,  and  were 
massacreing  their  captives.    The  two  boats  were  lashed  together,  and  the  best 
practicable  arrangements  were  made  for  defending  them.    The  men  were  distrib- 
uted by  Mr.  Rowan  to  the  best  advantage,  in  case  of  an  attack^-they  were  seven 
in  number,  including  himself.    The  boats  were  neared  to  the  Kentucky  shore, 
with  as  little  noise  by  the  oars  as  possible ;  but  avoided  too  close  an  approach  to 
that  shore,  lest  there  might  be  Indians  there  also.    The  fires  of  the  Indians  were 
extended  alonj^  the  bank  at  intervals,  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  as  the  boats 
reached  a  point  about  opposite  the  central  fire,  they  were  discovered,  and  com- 
manded to  come  to.  All  on  board  remained  silent,  for  Mr.  Rowan  had  given  strict 
orders  that  no  one  should  utter  any  sound  but  that  of  his  rifle,  and  not  that  until 
the  Indians  should  come  within  powder  burning  distance.    They  united  in  a  most 
terrific  yell,  rushed  to  their  canoes,  and  gave  pursuit.    The  boats  floated  on  in 
silence— not  an  oar  was  pulled.    The  Indians  approached  within  less  than  a  hun- 
dred yards,  with  a  seeming  determination  to  board.    Just  at  this  moment,  Mrs. 
Rowan  rose  from  her  seat,  collected  the  axes,  and  placed  one  by  the  side  of  each 
man,  where  he  stood  with  his  sun,  touching  him  on  the  knee  with  the  handle  of 
the  axe,  as  she  leaned  it  up  by  him  against  the  side  of  the  boat,  to  let  him  know 
it  was  there,  and  retired  to  her  seat,  retaining  a  hatchet  for  herself.    The  Indians 
continued  hovering  on  the  rear,  and  yelling,  for  nearly  three  miles,  when,  awed  by 
the  inference  which  they  drew  from  the  silence  observed  on  board,  they  relin- 

Juished  farther  pursuit.  None  but  those  who  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
ndian  warfare,  can  form  a  just  idea  of  the  terror  which  their  hideous  yelling 
is  calculated  to  inspire.  Judge  Rowan,  who  was  then  ten  years  old,  states  that 
he  could  never  forget  the  sensations  of  that  night,  or  cease  to  admire  the  fortitude 
and  composure  displayed  bv  his  mother  on  that  trying  occasion.  There  were 
seven  men  and  three  boys  m  the  boats,  with  nine  guns  in  all.  Mrs.  Rowan,  in 
speaking  of  the  incident  afterwards,  in  her  calm  way,  said — "we  made  ^provi- 
dential  tacape^  for  which  we  ought  to  feel  grateful.*' 

Col.  Richard  C.  Andkhson  (the  father  of  the  Hon.  Richard  C.  Anderson,  a 
sketch  of  whose  life  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Anderson  county),  was  a 


•  Dr.  D.  Drmk«*t  Oxlbrd  AddraM. 
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dtisan  of  JefTenon— «  member  of  the  ft  ret  electoral  college,  and  for  eereral  years 
ft  member  of  the  legislmtare. 

Colonel  Richard  TATLORt  the  father  of  General  Zachary  Tavlor«  came  to  Ke»- 
tueky  at  a  rerj  early  period,  and  settled  in  Jeffereon  county.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  oonventiont  of  1792  and  1799,  which  formed  the  first  and  tecoad  oonetita- 
tlona  of  Kentucky,  and  was  often  a  member  of  the  le^lature* 

Commodore  Taylor,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  American  navy,  reaided  in 
LonisTille  for  many  years  before  his  death. 

Colonel  G.  R.  Clark  Floto,  son  of  Col.  John  Floyd,  (for  whom  Floyd  eomrty 
was  called),  a  natiTe  of  this  county,  eonoMHided  the  iberih  legiaieat  of  iafaatiy 
at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and  wae  highly  eomjiiimeated  by  tbe  eooimaiidiag 
general  for  his  gallantry  and  good  oonduet  on  that  oeoaeieii. 

Colonel  John  Flotd,  of  Virffinia,  also  a  natire  of  Jefferson,  and  son  of  Colonel 
John  Floyd.  He  removed  to  Virginia  when  twentyone  years  of  Sjge,  and  is  the 
only  Kentuckian  who  e?er  became  Gerenior  of  the  Ancient  Doouaioa. 

Colonel  William  Popc  was  an  early  and  estimable  citizen  of  LooisTille,  and 
was  the  ancestor  or  relatire  of  the  eztenaiTe  connection  of  the  same  name  in 
LoiiisTille  and  Jefiferson  coon^* 

Jodge  FoRTtmATirs  Coear,  also  a  citSien  of  Lomstitle,  wat  an  eminent  lawyw, 
•ereral  times  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  jndge  of  the  dreait  eoort.  He 
liTed  to  the  age  of  eighty-one,  and  died  in  the  year  1846. 

Colonel  GtiotR,  also  a  citixen,  was  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  TippecnooOv 
and  lived  to  an  adTanced  age,  honored  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Honorable  Stiphkn  Ormsbt  was  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  and  a  member 
of  Congress  from  1811  to  1817.  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  man  and  as  a 
public  servant,  and  liTcd  to  an  ad  fanned  ag«b 

Thomas  and  Cuthbbrt  Bullitt  were  two  of  the  first  mercbanis  of  LouieTille 
—distinguished  for  their  probity  and  business  qualifications,  and  amassed  large 
estates  uyt  their  descendents. 

Thomas  PaATHca  was  also  one  of  the  first  merchants  of  LonisTille,  and  a 
most  remarkable  man.  Possessed  of  a  strong  intellect,  bland  and  courteous  man- 
ners, a  chivalric  and  hi^  moral  bearing,  with  superior  business  qualifications, 
and  an  integrity  and  probity  of  character  which  became  proTerbial-nriches  flowed 
in  upon  him  like  water,  and  he  distributed  his  wealth  with  a  benefioent  hand,  in 
benefactions  which  will  proTO  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  liberality.  He  waa 
president  of  the  old  bank  of  Kentucky,  and  when  that  institution  suspended 
specie  payments,  he  resigned  the  office,  ^ith  this  remark  :—**  i  can /reside  over 
no  imtikUion  which  declines  io  meet  iU  tngagtmtnU  promjUiy  and  to  the  leiier  !  ^ 

John  Rowan  was  an  able  jurist  and  statesman,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  western  country.  He  waa  a  nati?e  of  PennsyWania.  His 
mher,  William  Rowan,  hafing  sustained  in  the  cause  of  liberty  heayy  losses,  at 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  came  to  Kentucky  in  the  hope  of  repairing  the 
ravages  made  in  his  private  fortune.  Kentucky  was  then  a  wilderness,  the  choice 
hunting  gproand  of  many  hostile  tribes  of  savages— the  field  of  haaardoos  adven- 
ture, the  scene  of  savage  outrage,  the  theatre  of  ceaseless  war,  an  arena  drench- 
ed in  blood  and  reeking  with  slaughter.  In  the  month  of  March,  1783,  the  father 
of  John  Rowan  settled  in  Lfooisville,  then  an  insignificant  village.  In  the  spring 
of  1784,  when  John  was  eleven  years  old,  his  father,  with  five  other  families, 
made  a  settlement  at  the  Long  Falls  of  Greene  river,  then  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  any  white  settlement.  This  region  was  resorted  to  by  a  band  of  the 
Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians,  as  a  hunting  ground,  and  Mr.  Rowan  and  his  neigh- 
bors had  many  encountprs  with  their  savage  foes.  Young  Rowan  was  soon  die- 
tinguished  for  his  bravery  and  for  his  remarkable  energy  and  sprightlinees.  He 
spent  several  years  of  his  boyhood  in  this  wild  and  adventurous  life,  developing 
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hit  pbjsieal  powers  in  the  manly  and  athletic  sports  and  exeretses  common  to 
tko  eoontry,  and  insensiblT  oommntiieaiinf  to  his  mind  and  character,  a  matarity 
and  finnnMS  inseparable  m>m  the  habiu  of  self  reliance  and  fortitude,  generated 
by  a  oontinaal  femiliarity  witii  danger. 

At  the  age  of  soTenteen,  he  entered  a  classical  school  kept  at  Bardstown,  by  a 
Dr.  Priestly.  In  this  school  were  edaeated  many  of  those  men  'who  have  since 
fignred  oonspicooasit  in  the  history  of  Ken  tacky,  and  on  the  broader  theatre  of 
nraonal  politics.  Here  John  Rowan  was  remarkable  among  his  fellows  for  the 
&eility  with  which  be  mastered  the  most  difficult  branches.  He  obtained  an  ac« 
curate  and  eritical  knowledge  of  the  classical  tongrnes,  seemingly  withoot  an 
effort,  and  soon  learned  to  appreciate  the  anrivalled  l^a^  and  sublimity  of  those 
wonderful  prododions  ef  aneient  genius,  which  hare  been  the  admiration  of  ^! 
ages.  In  his  old  age^  he  ased  to  refer  with  much  lireliness,  to  the  pleasure  he 
experienced  at  this  period  of  his  life,  when  he  first  learned  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  the  Greek  writers,  in  retiring  to  the  summit  of  a  wild  cliff,  and  there 
rasdrng  aload  to  the  rocks,  woods  and  wateia,  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 

At  Siis  Bobool,  he  received  an  education  much  superior  to  what  we  might  now 
soppose  could  be  afforded  by  the  institutions  of  the  couhtry  at  that  early  day.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  access  to  InstructiTe  and  well  select- 
ed libraries;  and  his  aceerrements  in  general  information  were  commensurate 
with  the  development  of  his  uncommon  faculties,  which  now  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  men  ef  the  best  talents  in  the  country. 

Goided  by  the  adrice  of  his  friends  he  went,  upon  learing  ihh  school,  to  Lex- 
ington, and  commenced  the  etody  of  the  law.  In  1796,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  soon  attained  a  high  rank  in  his  profession.  Kentucky,  CTen  at  that 
day,  held  many  men  eminent  for  talent,  learning  and  eloquence ;  yet  he  was  con- 
sidered among  the  foremost.  As  an  advocate,  in  criminal  cases,  he  had  few 
equals  in  the  state. 

The  Virginia  act  of  1779,  constituting  the  basis  of  dw  celebrated  land  laws 
of  Kentucky,  thou^  originally  drawn  and  reported  to  the  legislature  by  George 
Mason,  one  of  Virginians  most  able  statesmen,  was  so  amended  before  its  passage, 
as  to  destroy  all  system  in  the  procuring  of  patents,  and  the  consequence  was 
much  litigation  in  Kentucky,  arising  out  of  conflicting  land  claims.  Many  of  our 
most  eminent  lawyers  acquired  great  wealth  by  buying  up  contested  claims,  and 
from  contingent  fees.  In  these  things,  Mr.  Kowan  never  indulged,  conceiving 
them  to  be  inimical  to  the  high  moral  tone  which  should  be  preserved  by  the  pro- 
fession, and  tempting  to  oppression  of  the  occupants  of  lands. 

At  an  eariy  age,  he  was  called  into  public  life,  and  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention that  formed  the  present  constitution  of  Kentucky,  in  1799.  He  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state  in  1804,  and  in  1806  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
a  district  in  which  he  did  not  reside.  He  took  his  seat  in  1807,  and  served  dnr- 
mg  the  11th  Congress. 

He  was  frequently  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  in  1819,  was  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals.  While  on  the  bench,  he  delivered  a 
learned  and  forcible  opinion  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  charter  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  in  1816.  Not  relishing  the  close  confinement  of  the  bench,  in 
1831  he  resigned  his  seat.  In  1823,  he  was  appointed  by  the  legislature,  in  con- 
junction with  Henry  Clay,  a  Commissioner  to  defend  what  were  called  the  occu- 
pying claimant  laws  of  (he  State,  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
The  uncertainty  of  land  titles  under  the  Virginra  laws  before  alluded  to,  had  led 
to  the  enactment  of  laws  by  the  Kentucky  legislature,  more  favorable  to  the  oc- 
cupant than  the  common  law  of  England,  'fhese  statutes  were  attacked  before 
the  supreme  court,  upon  the  ground  mat  they  violated  the  compact  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky.  The  petition  of  the  commissioners  was  drawn  by  Judge 
Rowan,  and  is  deemed  the  ablest  vindication  of  those  laws  ever  published. 

In  1894,  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  in  which  body  he 
served  for  six  years.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1826,  he  delivered  a  speech  of  great 
ability,  on  a  bill  further  to  amend  the  judiciary  system  of  the  United  States.  In 
1828,  he  made  a  learned  and  powerful  speech  on  the  subject  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  under  process  issued  from  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  It  had  been 
abolished  in  Kentucky  in  1821,  and  yet  he  had  seen  it  practiced  by  process  flrom 
the  federal  courts  in  this  State,  in  defiance  of  public  sentiment 
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The  last  pabiic  office  Mr.  Rowmn  fiHed  was  thM  of  oomtniMioiier  to  adjmst  tbe 
elaioM  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  agauist  Mexico,  under  the  conTcntioo  of 
Washington  of  the  Uth  of  April,  1839.  In  this  office  he  labored  with  gieai  as- 
siduity ;  and  when,  open  an  adjournment  of  the  eommissioo,  he  made  a  nsit  to 
his  family  in  Kentucky,  and  from  a  temporary  indisposition,  was  mable  to  retam 
to  Washington  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  reassembling  of  the  commisstoBeis^ 
ke  resigned  his  appointment.  Upon  the  organisation  of  the  Kentucky  Historical 
Society  in  1838,  he  was  elected  president  of  that  institution,  and  held  the  office 
until  tlie  period  of  his  death.  He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his  rssidenee  in 
Louisville,  on  the  i3th  of  July,  1843,  in  the  scTentieth  year  of  his  affe* 

Judge  Rowan  was  a  man  devoted  in  his  friendships  and  exeeedingly  orbaiie  is 
his  manners;  kind  and  hospitable  in  all  his  relations.  He  possessed  an  impos- 
ing person  and  dignified  beanng.  His  colloquial  powers  were  of  the  highest  o^ 
der,  and  made  him  the  life  of  every  company  in  which  be  mingled. 


Among  the  distinguished  men,  whom  Jefferson  county  enrolls  with  her  ' 
thies,  a  prominent  place  belongs  to  Major  Greneral  ZAOBAaT  Tatlob,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States*  army.  Although  not  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  he  was  brooght  bj  his 
parents  to  this  State  when  only  nine  months  old,  and  received  his  irst  impresatoaa 
of  the  world  amid  the  hardy  hunters,  the  tall  forests  and  romantic  scenery  of  tha 
dark  and  bloody  ground. 

His  father.  Colonel  Richard  Taylor,  was  a  Virsinisn,  and  a  distinguished  sol- 
dier in  the  continental  army  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  He  received  a 
commission  in  the  first  regiment  of  troops  raised  by  the  **  Old  Dominion**'  ob  tba 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  He  cmitinaed  in  the  service  until  the  army  was  dis- 
banded, and  retired  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  ooloneL  He  was  disttngutshed 
for  his  intrepid  courage  and  imperturbable  coolness  in  battle ;  and  possessed  the 
faculty,  so  invaluable  in  a  militarv  leader,  of  inspiring  his  fdlowers  witb  the 
same  dauntless  spirit  that  animated  his  own  terrible  and  resistless  charge.  AAer 
his  removal  to  Kentucky,  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  contests  with  the  Indiaas, 
until  his  name  became  a  word  of  tenNNr  in  srery  wig-wam  from  the  Ohio  to  tkm 
lakes. 

In  1785,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  near  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio.  His  son  Zaohary  was  at  mat  time  9  months  old.  .  He  was  brought  op 
and  educated  in  the  neighborhoodt  and  grew  up  to  manhood  with  the  yell  of  the 
savage  and  the  crack  of  the  rifle  almost  constantly  ringinff  in  his  ears.  General 
Zachary  Taylor  may  be  literally  said  to  have  been  craalea  in  War,  nor  have  the 
deeds  of  his  subsequent  life  done  discredit  to  his  early  training.  He  is  a  true 
son  of  the  **  land  of^ blood,*'  and  has  proved,  in  many  stricken  fields  of  death,  how 
pure  are  the  ancestral  currents  that  flow  through  his  veins. 

He  manifested,  at  an  early  age,  a  decided  predilection  for  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  in  1808  was  appointed  a  first  lieutenant  in  tibe  7th  regiment  of  U.  S. 
infantry.  Not  long  after,  he  joined  the  army  at  New  Orleans,  then  under  the 
command  of  General  Wilkinson.  In  1810  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Margaret  Smith,  of  Maryland,  a  lady  in  all  respects  worthy  of  his  affections.  In 
the  tollowing^  November,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1811,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Knox  on  the  Wabash,  in  the  vicinity  of  Vin- 
cennes.  From  this  station  he  was  ordered  to  the  east,  a  short  time  before  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe.  In  1813  he  received  orders  to  take  command  of  Fort  Harrison,  a 
post  situated  on  the  Wabash,  seventy-five  miles  above  Vincennes,  and  fifty  miles 
beyond  the  frontier  settlements.  This  was  a  most  important  trust  for  one  of  his  . 
age.    But  subsequent  events  proved  the  sagacity  of  the  appointment. 

While  in  command  of  Fort  Harrison,  Captain  Taylor  became  the  hero  of  one  of 
the  most  desperate  conflicts  fought  during  the  war.  This  frontier  post  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  slight  stockade,  which  had  been  thrown  up  by  General  Harrison 
in  1811,  while  on  his  march  to  Tippecanoe.  The  defences  were  of  the  most  sim- 
ple and  primitive  kind.  The  whole  was  built  of  unseasoned  timber ;  and  vras 
fonoaed  on  three  sides  by  single  rows  of  pickets ;  the  fourth  side  consisting  of  a 
range  of  log  huts,  appropriated  as  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  and  terminated  at 
either  extreme  by  a  block  house.  When  Captain  Taylor  assumed  the  command 
of  this  rude  fortification,  it  was  exceedingly  ill  provided  either  for  comfort  or 
defence,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  single  broken  company  of  infantry. 
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The  ntnatioii  of  the  f<mwM  nnhaalthy,  and  the  ofBeen  and  men  satined 
|Teat]y  frc»m  disease.  On  the  let  of  September  the  number  of  men  fit  for  duQr 
did  not  exceed  MUens  and  several  of  these  were  greatly  disabled  from  recent 
indisposition.  Captain  Taylor  was  the  only  officer  in  the  fort,  and  he  was  slowly 
leooTerinff  from  a  severe  attack  of  the  fever. 

The  Indians,  in  their  freqoent  visits  to  the  ibrt,  had  learned  its  weakness ;  and 
from  reliable  information  reeeired  from  his  spies,  Captain  Taylor  was  induced  to 
expect  an  attack.  The  crisis  was  most  momentous.  The  Indian  force  on  the 
Wabash  was  strone  and  increasing;  and  demonstrations  were  visible  of  a  hostile 
disposition  in  the  whole  north-western  tribes.  The  frtmtier  posts  of  Detroit,  Mich- 
illimacinac  and  Chicago  had  already  yielded  to  the  prowess  of  the  combined  arms  of 
the  British  and  Indians,  and  the  destruction  of  Fort  Harrison  would  have  removed 
the  only  obstacle  to  havoc  and  desolation  along  the  whole  border  of  Indiana. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1812,  (wo  men  were  murdered  by  the  Indians  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  Late  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  between  thirty 
and  forty  Indians  anived  from  the  Prophet^s  town,  taring  a  white  flag.  They 
were  principally  chiefs,^  and  belonged  to  the  various  trills  that  composed  the 
Prophet's  party.  Captain  Taylor  was  informed  that  the  principal  chief  would 
make  him  a  speech  the  next  morning,  and  that  the  object  of  their  visit  was  to  get 
something  ta  eat.  The  plot  was  well  conceived,  and  boldly  executed ;  but  it  was 
instantly  detected  by  the  eagle  eye  of  the  young  commander,  and  he  redoubled  his 
exertions  to  pat  the  fort  in  a  proper  state  defence.  The  arms  were  examined  and 
found  to  be  in  good  order,  anid  each  man  was  furnished  with  sixteen  rounds  of 
cartridges.  The  guard  was  strengthened,  and  a  non-commissioned  officer  ordered 
to  walk  around  the  inside  of  the  garden  during  the  night  These  precautions 
were  not  uncalled  for;  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night  rendering  it  difficult  to 
discover  the  approach  of  the  foe. 

The  premeoitated  attack,  so  orafrily  arranged,  was  made  as  expected.  About 
eleven  o'clock.  Captain  Taylor  was  awakened  by  the  firing  of  one  of  the  senti^ 
Dels.  He  immediately  oldsved  the  men  to  their  posts,  and  the  firing  became  gen- 
eral on  both  sides.  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  it  was  discovered  tlmt  the  Indians 
had  set  fire  to  the  lower  block  house.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation.  Captain- 
Taylor  directed  buckets  to  be  brought,  and  the  fire  to  be  extinguished.  But  it 
ipras  much  easier  to  give  the  order,  than  to  have  it  executed.  The  men ^  appeared- 
to  be  paralyxed  and  stupified*  The  alarm  of  fire  had  thrown  the  garrison  into 
the  greatest  confusion,  in  the  midst  of  which  all  orders  were  unheard  ot  disre- 
garded. Unfortunately,  there  was  a  quantity  of  whiskey  among  the  oontractor's* 
stores  deposited  in  the  block  housct  which  having  caught  fire,  caused  the  flame8> 
to  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  rage  with  irresistible  fury.  During  this  time 
the  Indians  were  not  idle,  but  kept  up  an  incessant  and  rapid  discharge  of  rifles, 
against  the  picketing,  accompanied  by  a  concert  of  the  most  infernal  yells  that 
ever  issued  trom  the  throat  of  man,  beast  or  devil.  The  fire  soon  ascended  to  the 
roof  of  the  block  house,  and  threatened  to  wrap  the  whole  fort  in  a  sheet  of  flame. 
The  men  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
orders.  Disorder  was^t  its  height,  and  the  scene  became  terrific.  The  fire  raged 
and  surged,  and  roared — the  Indians  howled  and  yelled^^o^  barked — the  woun- 
ded groaned ;  and  high  above  all,  arose  the  shriek  of  woman  in  her  terror,  sending, 
its  keen  and  thrilling  accents  through  the  mingled  sounds  of  battle— the  surround^ 
ing  forest,  bathed  in  bloody  li^bt,  returned  a  fiery  glare,  yet  more  appalling  from, 
the  intense  darkness  of  the  night;  and  all  combined  made  up  a  time  of  awful, 
terror,  before  which  the  stoutest  heart  quailed  and- quaked.  In  the  midst  of  this* 
pandemonium  stood  the  youthful  hero,  like  a  living  rock,  firm  and  collected,  rapidi 
and  decisive,  at  a  single  glknce  intuitively  determining  the  order  of  the  defence,, 
animating  his  comrades  to  confidence  and  constancy,  and  by  the  irresistible  force 
of  example,  imparted  a  spirit  of  determined  and  courageous  perseverance  even  to- 
the  weaker  sex.  The  roof  of  the  block  house  was  thrown  ofi* ;  the  other  buildings 
were  kept  wet,  and  by  the  greatest  exertions  the  flames  kept  under.  The  opening 
made  in  the  line  of  the  defences  by  the  burning  of  the  block  house,  was  supplied' 
bv  a  temporary  breastwork ;  and  after  keeping  up  a  constant  fire  until  about  six. 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Indians  retired.  The  loss  of  the  garrison,  in  this, 
affair,  was  only  one  man  killed,  and  two  wounded.  That  of  the  Indians  was  vei]p 
considerable. 
24 
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Tb«  briltttm  and  waceemM  dafewe  of  Fort  Hmnfton«  mado  toeh  an  \mfn§» 
•ion  OB  the  tpirits  of  tho  UibeSt  that  it  arreated  the  raaich  of  tho  Iniian  foieea, 
aad  preaorrod  tho  Uvea  of  handreda  of  woineB  and  ohiMien.  The  domoBatradona 
of  joy  in  KontaekTi  apon  tho  looetpt  of  tho  inlalligeiioe,  wore  aiuTOiaal.  Gap- 
tain  'Faylor,  for  thia  affair,  waa  promoted  to  tho  rank  of  Major  by  hievoL  It  wan 
tho  firat  hrrret  oonforred  daring  tho  war;  and  nevor  waa  almilar  reward  mora 
Jnatly  merited. 

Major  Taylor  oontinnod  aotivolT  engaged  in  Tarioaa  departnienta  of  aerrion  in 
the  weat,  oonatantly  extending  the  ••  here  of  hia  repntation  and  inllaenoe,  mtii 
18l4y  when  he  waa  placed  tomporaiily  at  the  head  of  the  troopa  In  Mianouii^ 
vnttl  the  arriTa}  of  General  Howard,  the  eomnandiiMr  oflieer;  and  waebenit^ 
employod  on  tet  frontier  till  tho  month  of  Aogoat.  The  territory  of  Blianooii, 
at  that  time,  had  been  ahnoat  entirely  abandcmod  by  tho  goTomment,  and  waa 
oonao^nently  peenUarly  oipoaod  to  Iwfian  depredatbna.  'ftiia  rendered  the  ner- 
Tloe  In  which  Captain  Taylor  waa  engaged,  one  of  peonliar  hardahip  and  hasaid* 
The  Britiah  haTing  taken  Fort  Shelby,  at  Prairie  da  Chien,  had  oonemitrated  on 
the  Upper  Miaaiaalppi  a  oombined  fotee  of  regalare  and  Indiana,  preparatory  to  a 
deaoent  on  the  Amorioan  aettlementa.  To  enooonter  thia  force  and  proioeC  tba 
axtenaivo  fhmtler  of  Indiana,  Ulinoia,  and  Mlaaourl,  and  keep  in  order  tho  wna- 
tom  and  north-weatem  tribea.  General  Howard  had  only  ten  companioa  of  ran- 
gera,  badly  organiaed,  and  one  hundred  «m1  twenty  efloient  regnlar  troopa« 

The  criala  waa  important  and  the  nrgeney  praaaing.  No  time  waa  to  be  loot  | 
and  on  the  Md  of  Aagaat,  Major  T^iylor  waa  aent  with  a  detachment  of  three 
hnndred  and  twenty  men  «m1  a  fbw  pieoea  of  artillery  to  the  Indian  Tillagea  at 
tibe  month  of  Rock  river,  with  instnictiona  to  deatroy  the  Tillagea,  cnt  op  the 
corn,  diaperae  the  inhabitanta,  and  erect  a  fort  in  a  aitaatlon  to  command  the  Mia* 
aiaeippL  If  he  ahoold  find  it  impraotieable  to  reach  hi%polnt  of  deatination,  ha 
had  orders  to  take  up  a  poaition  at  the  Junction  of  the  Dee  Moinea  and  MtMta- 
ai|>pi  rbera,  and  there  eatabliah  a  fortification. 

When  Major  Taylor  arrired  at  the  mouth  of  Rodk  lirer,  after  a  difficult  toj- 
age  vp  the  Mlaaitaippi  againat  a  atrong  and  rapid  current,  and  through  a  region 
swarming  with  hostile  aaragea,  he  found  a  detachment  of  British  troops,  well 
aapplied  with  artillerjrt  and  an  immenae  body  of  Indiana  armed  and  equipped 
for  war,  ready  to  receive  him.  Unable  to  return  the  ire  of  the  British  artillevy 
with  effect,  and  finding  it  Impossible  to  acoomptish  the  main  porpoae  of  his  expe* 
dition,  the  American  commander,  after  akirmtahing  aone  time  with  the  Indiana, 
dropped  his  boats  down  to  the  rapids  of  the  Dee  Moinea,  and  there,  In  porsoanoa 
of  his  orders,  proceeded  to  erect  a  fort  on  a  ache  to  command  the  Bf  iaaiaaippi 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moinea.  This  waa  littended  wHh  peculiar  haaard,  and 
almoat  incredible  privaiion  and  toil ;  but  the  readutlon  and  skill  of  the  comman- 
der surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  enabled  him  to  complete  the  work.  It  reoeiTed 
the  name  of  Fort  Johnson,  and  from  its  position  In  the  heart  of  the  Indian  coun- 
try, became  a  post  of  great  importance  to  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  frontier. 

In  October,  Major  Taylor  was  recalled  to  8t.  Louis  by  the  sodden  death  of 
General  Howard ;  and  in  November,  accompanied  Colonel  Ruaaell  aeveral  han- 
dled miles  up  the  Missouri,  to  relieve  a  small  aettlement  much  expoeed  to  Indian 
depredations.  In  December  he  waa  tranaferred  to  Ylncennes,  and  aasumed  the 
command  of  the  troops  In  Indiana,  where  he  remained  until  the  termination  of 
the  war.  A  abort  time  before  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  had  been  protaoted  to 
a  majority  in  the  96th  regiment  of  infantry,  and  ordered  to  join  the  regiment  at 
Plattsburg:  but  when  the  army  was  disbanded,  he  was  retained  on  the  peace  ea- 
teblishment  with  only  the  rank  of  captain.  Declining  to  come  into  this  arrange- 
ment, he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  to  his  farm  near  LouisTille. 

In  1816,  he  was  reinstated  in  the  army  with  his  original  rank,  and  placed  in 
command  of  Fort  Crawford,  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  river,  which  emptiee  m  Green 
Bay.  He  continued  in  the  command  of  various  poste  in  the  west  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1839,  when  he  waa  again  called  into  ac- 
tive service.  In  1839  he  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  aenred  under 
General  Atktnaon  in  his  various  campaigns  against  the  Indians.  It  ia  acarcely 
necessary  to  say  that,  in  this  service,  he  uilly  snsteined  his  high  military  repnta- 
ikm.  He  commanded  the  regulars  in  the  bloody  and  decisiTe  battle  of  the  Win- 
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tonsil,  whidi  ntnlled  in  th^eaplow  of  Blaek  H»wk  md  the  ProplMt,  tad  ( 
B^ted  tha  war. 

In  1836,  Colonel  Taylor  was  oidwed  to  Florida,  at  that  time  the  aeeae  of  >m 
bloody  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Seminole  and  other  tribes  of  se«t^ 
em  Indians.  This  war,  perhaps,  was  the  most  extraordinary  in  whieh  ttui  United 
States  was  erer  enfsged*  It  had  been  protooted  from  year  to  year  at  an  immense 
expense  of  blood  anid  treasnre,  nnsignalized  by  any  decided  advantage;  awl 
when  Colonel  Taylor  was  transferrM  to  that  theatre,  there  appeared  no  better 
pToepeet  of  its  termination  than  at  its  first  oomneneement  Oar  best  and  braTeet 
offioers  bad  sank  under  the  hardships  of  a  service  in  which  no  glory  was  to  be 
won,  and  which  presented  no  indacement  to  skill  and  courage,  but  patriotiBm* 
In  this  Texatious  and  exhausting  serviee,  Colonel  Taylor  soon  became  distin- 
guished for  leal,  energy,  aetirity  and  indomitable  hardihood.  The  uniform  poU- 
^  of  the  Indians  had  been  to  sToid  battle;  directing  their  operations  against 
small  detachments  and  isolated  individaals,  thus  destroying  our  force  in  detail, 
without  incurring  the  haxard  of  a  defeat.  This  plan  of  carrying  on  the  war,  Col- 
enel  Taylor  rseohred  to  terminate,  and  bring  the  Indians  to  a  battle  at  all  haiards. 

On  the  19ih  of  December,  1836,  he  learned  that  the  savages  under  the  noted 
ehiefo  Alligator  and  Sam  Jonee,  had  (elected  a  situation  deemed  impvefpmblei 
where  they  had  determined  to  await  an  attack.    Upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelli* 

Snce,  he  struck  into  the  wilderness,  with  about  a  thousand  men,  and  twelw 
ys*  rations,  with  the  intention  of  assailing  the  enemy  in  their  strong  hold.  On 
the  25th  of  Deoember,  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  Indians  were  poeted,  on 
the  lake  Okeechobee.  The  Indian  line  was  formed  in  a  dense  hammock,  the  on\f 
approach  to  which  was  by  a  swamp  threerquarters  of  a. mile  wide,  covered  wit( 
a  growth  of  grass  five  feet  high,  and  knee  deep  in  mud  and  water.  Undismayed 
by  the  obatecles  which  opposed  his  advance,  Colonel  Tavlor  received  to  make 
the  attack  without  delay.  The  boldness  and  hardihood  of  the  man,  were  never 
^  ^ore  signally  displayed  than  on  this  occasion.  The  advantages  were  all  egainst 
him ;  and  any  men  of  less  nerve  weald  have  hesitated  long  before  ordering  an 
attack  on  such  a  nosiUon  under  such  circumsteaoes.  But  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  or  this  offioer  never  to  yield  to  difficulties,  however  formidable. 
He  had  marched  his  troops  for  ^y%  davs  through  an  almost  impassable  wildee* 
ness,  and  encountered  incredible  privation  and  toil,  to  bring  his  enemy  to  battle; 
and  now  that  he  had  found  htm,  he  was  not  the  man  to  abandon  the  design  of  his 
expedition.  A  larfs  portion  of  his  troops  were  raw  volunteers,  untried  iq  battle^ 
and  upon  whom  he  could  place  only  a  precarious  dependence.  But  he  had*  with 
him  a  body  of  Are  hundred  regulars,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and 
upon  whom  he  knew  he  could  rely. 

At  half  past  twelve  o'clock  the  troope  were  formed  in  order  of  battle  and  ad- 
nneed  to  the  attack.  To  the  volunteers,  at  their  own  requeet,  the  post  oi  honor 
was  assigned  in  front.  Before  the  men  could  cloee  with  the  enemy,  they  had  te 
pass  the  swamp  spoken  of  above,  and  straggle  through  the  tangled  morass,  within 
point  blank  shot  of  seven  hundred  concealed  and  practiced  Indian  marksmen, 
upon  receiving  the  fire  of  the  Indians,  the  volunteers  broke  their  line  and  fied  with 
precipitation.  Openinff  their  ranks  to  let  the  retreating  soldiers  pass  through,  the 
tegulars  immediately  closed  up,  and  pressed  forward  firmly  in  the  face  of  the 
tempest  of  balls  which  hailed  from  the  thicket  in  front,  and  cheered  on  by  their 
officers,  faltered  not  unUl  they  had  passed  the  swamp,  and  drove  the  Indians  from 
their  coverte  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  savages  fooght  with  desperation^ 
end  contested  ererr  inch  of  ground  with  a  cool,  detenpined  bravery,  worthy  of 
trained  soldiers.  Slowly  and  sullenlv  they  retired,  ste|>  by  step,  before  the  steady 
end  overwhelming  charge  of  the  regufara,  and  when  their  line  was  broken  and  the 
battle  lost,  they  still  continued  to  pour  upon  the  advancing  troops,  from  every  bush 
end  thicket  and  covert,  a  shower  of  bails  which  loaded  the  earth  with  heaps  of 
dead.  The  struggle  lasted  from  half  past  twelve  o'clock  until  three,  P.  AL,  and 
Was  terribly  severe  throughout  the  whole  time.  The  slaughter  among  the  officen 
was  immense.  Colonel  Taylor  himself  was  constently  exposed  to  the  most  immi- 
nent  danger;  but  refusing  to  dismount  from  his  horse,  which  rendered  him  a  con* 
•picuotts  mark  for  the  enemy's  rifies,  he  continued  to  ride  through  that  tornado  of 
balls,  which  hurtled  in  the  air  like  hail  stones,  as  calmly  as  if  on  parade.  Thie 
hattle  was  the  meet  successful  of  the  war.    The  victory  was  complete,  and  coop 
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tribvted  more  than  any  other  event,  to  etibdae  the  spirit  of  the  tribes  and  dispose 
them  for  peace.  The  Indian  force  in  this  engagement  was  seven  hundred  strong, 
while  the  detachment  commanded  by  Colonel  Taylor  numbered  only  about  five 
>  fctmdred  effeetiire  men.  The  loss  w^s  rery  severe ;  more  than  one-fourth  of  tt» 
Whole  number  engaged  being  killed  and  wounded. 

For  this  affair,  Colonel  Taylor  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General 
•  by  brevet,  and  made  his  head  quarters  at  Tampa  Bay.  The  Indians  were  so  mudi 
broken  in  spirit  by  their  defeat,  that  they  did  not  afford  him  another  opportunity 
of  meeting  them  in  a  general  battle,  and  the  residne  of  his  time  in  Florida  passed 
without  hfs  being  enga^d  in  any  affieiir  of  striking  interest. 

In  1841,  General  Taylor  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  Second  depert- 
nent  on  the  Arkansas,  where  he  remained  until  the  difficulties  with  Mexico  pie- 
Hiented  a  new  and  broader  field  for  the  display  of  those  powers  which  had  beeft 
doveloped  by  a  long  career  of  arduous  and  devoted  service,  and  were  now  matured. 
The  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaea  de  la  Palms,  Monterey  and  Baena  Vista,  fought 
since  the  commencement  of  this  war,  while  they  have  given  new  lustre  to  the 
American  arms,  have  made  General  Taylor  known  to  the  civilized  world  as  one 
of  the  first  commanders  of  the  age. 

-  Government  having  determined  to  establish  an  army  of  observation  on  the  south- 
western frontier.  General  Taylor  was  selected  for  that  command.  He  was  directed 
to  take  a  position  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  in  August,  I84S, 
established  his  camp  at  Corpus  Christi.  Here  he  remained  until  the  llth  of 
March,  1846,  when  he  was  instructed  to  march  his  force  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  At  the  Rio  Colorado,  he  was  encountered  by  the  Mexican  authorities, 
mtid  informed  that  an  attempt  to  cross  that  river  would  be  followed  by  actual  hos- 
tilities. He  crossed,  ncTerthelefts ;  and  leaving  his  army  on  its  march,  ad?anoed 
with  a  body  of  dragoons  to  Point  Isabel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where 
he  established  a  camp,  and  received  supplies  for  his  army.  Having  rejoined  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  General  Taylor  proceeded  to  take  up  a  position  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoras,  which  he  fortified.  This 
|>ost  subsequently  received  the  name  of  Fort  Brown. 

■  The  communication  between  Fort  Brown  and  Point  Isabel,  having  been  inter- 
topted  by  the  interposition  of  large  forces  of  Mexicans  between  those  points.  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  leaving  a  small  but  determined  force  in  possession 
ef  Fort  Brown,  marched  the  main  body  of  his  army  lo  Point  Isabel,  determined 
to  open  the  communication.  On  the  3d  of  May,  he  reached  Point  Isabel  without 
interruption ;  and  on  the  7th  of  the  same  montli  started  again  for  Fort  Brown. 
He  had  with  him  a  force  of  less  than  3,300  men  ;  two  eighteen  pounders,  drawn 
by  oxen;  and  Ringsfold^s  and  Duncan*s  batteries  of  light  artillery. 

At  a  place  called  Palo  Alto,  about  twelve  miles  from  Point  Isabel,  he  encoun- 
tered, on  the  8th  of  May,  a  force  of  6000  Mexican  regulars,  provided  with  ten 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  supported  by  a  considerable  body  of  rancheros. 

The  Mexicans  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  battle,  extending  a  mile  and  a  half 
sorest  the  plain,  and  outflanking  the  American  army  at  either  extreme.  The  lan- 
cers were  posted  in  advance  on  the  left,  their  arms  glittering  in  the  meridian  sun, 
snd  presenting  a  most  brilliant  and  martial  appearance.  T^e  rest  of  the  line  was 
formed  by  the  infantry  and  artillery. 

The  right  of  the  American  line  of  battle  was  composed  of  the  third,  foorth 
snd  fifth  reQriments  of  regular  infantry,  and  Ringgold's  artillery,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Twiggs.  The  two  eighteen  pounders,  under  Lieutenant  ChuT- 
chill,  occupied  the  centre  ;  while  the  left  of  the  line  was  formed  by  the  eighth 
infantry  and  Duncan's  artillery,  under  Colonel  Belknap. 

I'he  action  was  commenced  by  the  Mexican  artillery,  which  opened  its  fire 
while  the  American  army  was  yet  at  some  distance.  The  engagement  soon  be- 
came general,  and  was  fought  almost  entirely  by  the  artillery.  Rinogold's  bat- 
tery opened  with  terrible  effect  on  the  Mexican  lef^,  scattering  that  brave  array 
of  cavalry  as  if  it  had  been  smitten  by  the  thunder  of  heaven.  They  soon  re- 
covered, however,  and  making  a  detour,  attempted  to  fall  on  the  An>erican  rear, 
but  were  met  bv  the  infantry,  in  squares,  and  Tepelled  with  immense  slaughter. 
While  Ringgrold's  battery,  supported  by  the  infantry,  was  sweeping  every  thing 
before  it  on  the  right,  Duncan,  on  the  left,  was  huriing  his  fierce  volleys  into  the 
feeling  columns  of  the  foe,  who  melted  away  at  every  discharge,  as  the  Alpine 
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fenst  is  swept  bafoe  the  tmnible  path  of  the  avalanche;  and  in  the  0eBtre>  the 
two  eighteeii  pooBdera  kept  np  a  steady  and  deetmctive  fiie.  And  now,  while 
tlie  groand  quaked  and  trembied  under  the  ineeseant  roar  of  the  artillery,  and  th# 
air  waa  all  a  flame  from  the  unremitting  flashee  of  the  gone,  the  prairie  took  fire» 
and  the  flames,  satherlug  force  and  fury  as  they  flew,  rolled  their  deyoaring  bil- 
lows over  the  fleki,  and  wrapped  the  two  armies  in  an  imperrioss  canopy  of  smoke. 
This,  for  a  time,  stayed  the  conteet.  But  Dancan  and  his  men,  dashing  threvgli 
the  flames,  which  corled  ten  feet  high,  showed  themselves  like  spiiiu  from  the 
infernal  deep,  on  the  Mexican  flank,  and  opening  a  farious  fire,  scattered  the  tet* 
vor  stricken  eolnmns  in  every  direction.  Tnis  terminated  the  contest  The  Mexi* 
oans  retreated  to  the  chappsial,  and  the  Americans  encamped  on  the  field  of  bal* 
ye.  The  Meziean  loes  in  this  afifair  was  two  bandied  killed  and  four  hundrei 
wounded :  that  of  the  Americans  was  four  killed  and  thirty-seven  woanded.  Of 
the  kilM,  three  were  officers,  among  whom  were  Major  Ringgold  and  Captaia 

That  night  the  enemy  retired  foor  miles,  and  having  received  a  reinforcement 
of  two  thousand  men,  selected  a  strong  position  at  Rssaca  de  la  Palma,  with  a 
ravine  in  front,  gaaided  by  a  nond  on  one  flank  and  aehapparal  on  the  other ;  ttod 
having  placed  eight  piecee  ot  artillery  in  a  situation  to  command  the  approaches, 
determined  to  await  the  advance  of  the  Americans.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of 
iiisofileers.  General  Taylor,  notwithetanding  the  immense  superiority  of  the  fores 
eppoeed  to  him,  determined  to  eontinue  his  march  to  Fort  Brown,  and  eavly  the 
ttsKt  momtBg  the  army  again  advanced  against  the  foe. 

As  soon  as  the  piesenee  of  the  enemy  was  ascertained,  the  artillery  of  Lientei^ 
ant  Bidgely  was  moved  to  the  front,  and  opened  its  fire  upon  that  of  the  Mex^ 
cans.  The  in&ntry  was  pressed  forward  on  the  right,  and  after  a  despsrats 
atniggle,  soeeeeded  in  penetrating  theougjh  the  chapparaly  and  gaining  the  flank ; 
while  on  the  leA,  oar  troops  gained  a  decided  advantage.  But,  in  the  meantims» 
the  enemy's  centre  kept  up  a  deadly  and  destructive  £re,  which  arrested  the  ad- 
▼anee  of  the  Americans,  and  rendered  the  fortunes  of  the  day  for  some  tims 
doubtful.  Though  Ridgely^s  arlillsfy  eontinued  to  make  terrible  havoc  in  ths 
ranks  of  the  foe,  the  Mexicans  still  kept  op  a  well  directed  fire,  which  swept  our 
lines  and  did  fewlul  exeeution.  At  this  crims.  General  Taylor  ordered  Captain 
May  to  eharffs  the  battery  with  his  dragoons.  Without  a  moment's  hesitatioi^ 
the  gallant  May  and  his  fesrlass  horsemen  dashed  forward  through  the  tempest 
of  fiSe  end  iron  which  the  well  worked  artillerr  of  the  Mexicans  hurled  in  one 
nnbroken  torvent  over  the  plain,  and  though  he  lost  manr  of  his  followers  by  the 
dischsrge  with  which  his  advance  was  met,  he  faltered  not,  but,  with  trampetn 
ringing  merrilv,  and  gleaming  sabres,  swept  on  like  a  tornado,  before  which  the 
firm  lines  of  the  enemy  wavered  and  broke,  and  fled.  This  advantage  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  fierce  onslaught  £rom  the  infantry,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  enemy's  centre  was  broken,  end  the  fortune  of  the  day  decided.  The  vic- 
tory was  complete  as  it  was  wonderful.  General  Taylor  broo^rht  into  action  but 
seventeen  hundred  wearied  men,  againet  a  force  of  at  least  six  thousand,  well 
disciplined,  officered  and  conditioned.  The  enemy  had  every  advantage  of  posi- 
tion, and  maintained  it  valiantly  and  well,  and  nothing  but  hard  fighting  wreeted 
the  victory  from  them.  Oar  loes  in  ths  battle  was  one  hundred  and  ten  killed 
and  wounded.  That  of  the  enemy  was  probably  ten  fold,  though  never  precisely 
ascertained.  On  the  18th  of  May,  General  Taylor  took  possession  of  Matamo- 
ras  without  resistance. 

Though  his  instructions  required  his  advance  into  the  interior  of  the  country* 
General  Taylor  was  forced  to  delay  his  operations  for  some  time,  from  having  ne 
snpplies  and  no  adequate  means  of  transportation.  At  length,  these  obstacles 
.being  removed,  the  army  was  set  in  motion  and  advanced  upon  Monterey.  Thif 
was  a  place  strong  by  nature,  amply  fortified,  and  maintained  by  an  ^nny  of 
7,000  troops  of  the  line  and  3,000  irregulars.  To  reduce  this  strong-hold.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  had  a  force,  comprisinff  425  officers  and  0,330  men.  Against  the 
Ibffty-two  pieces  of  cannon  of  the  Mexicans,  he  arrayed  but  one  ten  inch  mortar^ 
two  twen^-feur  pound  howitaers,  and  four  light  field  batteries  of  four  gsns  each, 
Ac  mortu  being  the  only  piece  suitable  to  the  operations  of  a  siege.  With  thsss 
jBarfal  odds  against  him,  be  invested  the  city* 

Having  established  his  camp  three  miles  from  the. defences  of  the  city,  recoup 
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mM  foud  poOTiUe  to  tu 

QeMfml  Worth  was  dototlMd  opoa  tk» 'di^,  whkk^ 


MlatiaMt  w«r«  iiiftde,aiidhw»t  foud  powiMe  to  torn  <fct  — wit's  pawioa, 

IWortliwai  -  • 


Eia  tko  Mfhti  in  hie  ra^.  QeMfml  Worth  was  dotothod  opoa  this  dt^^wUsht 
Tinf  heeii  performed,  he  w»t  to  eeiry  the  enemj'e  worin  en  tkiA  eiie  of  the 
town*  Theoperationeeoonbeosnietwo-fbld--4heaemilinf  pertj  of  Wortkbenf 
independent  of  the  command  of  Taylor,  whoee  mrinoipal  eim  wem  to  4ifmti  the 


tftlMmon  of  the  enemy,  while  Wcnrth  proeeeded  to  the  exeention  of  Us  ^ 

The  order  was  issoed  on  the  19tfa  of  Septomber,  and  the  next  day,  at  twn 
•*4A(Mic,  Worth  commenced  his  adraaee,  and  suecesded  in  leaehinff  a 
tfiote  the  Bishop's  palace.    The  next  mominf ,  the  battle  eommenoei  in  i 


Pfeesing  forward,  Worth  eneonntered  the  enemT  in  foroe,  and  drotn  them 
Idm  ifiSk  slaaghter.    Gaining  the  Mtillo  road,  he  eat  off  the  comma 


eral  Taylor.  It  woold  be  oselees  to  attempt  a  description,  in>the  narrow  Immts 
*f  this  akeleh,  of  ths  eeries  of  torriilo  and  bloody  oontosto  which  enenod.  On 
Boss  Was  Tory  hesry,  from  iie  charade  of  the  enemy's  defenoes,  and  the  dnrinf 


Mor  of  oer  th>opB.   Genera]  TVyter's  puifose  of  diverting  attotion  finxn  Worth, 

rer,  attained ;  one  of  their  amnoed  worfca  was  carried  at  the  point  ef 

^  batonett  and  a  strong  footing  seeored  in  the  town.    This  was  on  tte  tUfl 


was,  however. 


day  after  the  commencement  oT  actiTc  operations.  On  the  Ibnrth,  Worth 
tiotarions  at  cfery  point.  The  Bishop^  palaoe  was  taken,  while  the  trooM  vn^ 
der  Taylor  preeeed  upon  the  city,  tiie  lower  part  of  which  was  e?aenatoa  that 
night.  On  the  i&fth  day  of  the  siege,  the  troope  under  Taylor  advanced  firom 
sduare  to  square,  every  inch  of  rroand  deepersSely  disputed,  nntil  they  reai ' 
intfadn  a  aquare  of  the  Plaaa;  while  Worth  preesed  onward,  on  the  opnonito 
of  the  city,  carrying  all  before  Mm.  At  length,  matters  being  ripe  tor  wm 
motement,  preparations  were  made  lor  a  concerted  storm  of  the  enemy^s  poehion 
OB  the  next  day.  The  morning,  howeter,  brought  an  offer  of  capitnlatioQ,  whieh 
insulted  in  the  surrender  of  the  city.  Our  loes  in  the  affair  was  about  five  huK 
ired  hilled  and  wounded ;  but  the  victory  secured  the  possession  of  an  immenss 
lerritorr  and  a  tast  amount  of  military  spoils. 

Makmg  his  head  quarters  at  Monterey,  General  Tiylor  proceeded  to  oeenpy 
StltlUe  and  Paras,  while  the  Mexicans  fell  back  upon  San  Luis  Potosi.— 
8aala  Anna  was  recalled  to  Mexico,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  goremment 
tnd  army.  Beibre  December  he  had  90,000  men  under  his  command,  well  or* 
tanised ;  and  with  this  force,  he  determined  to  crush  Taylor  at  a  blow,  and  le- 
loom  the  concMiiered  proTinoes.  While  these  prepwations  were  going  on,  ^ 
t6remment  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  an  attack  on  Vera  Cm, 
i^ithdrew  fh>m  General  Taylor  the  moot  efieotive  portion  of  his  forces,  leaTing 
him  with  an  extended  line  of  territory  to  defend,  a  formidable  foe  in  fronts  nod 
with  only  a  small  force,  principally  untried  Tolvnteers,  to  encounter  the  «nea^. 
feejeeting  the  advice  of  the  department,  to  retire  to  Monterey,  and  there  defefid 
liimselfi  General  Tarlor  determined  to  encounter  Santa  Anna  at  an  advanced  mo» 

Stion,  and  selected  Buena  Yiste  for  that  purpose*  This  field  waa  admirably  eho* 
in,  and  the  hero,  with  his  little  band,  there  awaited  the  shock  of  his  powerful 
Itdversary.  Santa  Anna  brought  into  the  field  90,000  j^en,  to  enoounter  whkk 
Ssneral  Taylor  had  a  force  of  314  offioera,  and  4,495  men.  , 

On  the  99d  of  February,  the  Mexicans  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Americaii  posi- 
tion, and  made  immediate  preparations  for  the  attack.  Vaunting  his  immense 
superiority,  and  the  impoesibilitT  of  a  successful  resistance,  Santa  Anna  aum* 
inoned  General  Taylor  to  surrender.  This  was  politely  but  firmly  declined.  It 
Was  followed  by  an  attack,  late  in  the  evening,  upon  the  extreme  right  of  the 
iAmerioans,  and  an  attempt  to  gain  our  flank.  The  skirmishing  was  oontinned 
tntil  dark.  During  the  night  the  enemy  threw  a  body  of  light  troops  on  the 
Wiountain  side,  with  the  intention  of  outflanking  the  American  left ;  and  nt  an 
%ariy  hour  the  next  morning,  the  engagement  commenced  at  this  point  It  eoiK 
tfnued«  without  intermission,  through  the  day,  until  night  separated  tho  eombnl- 
suite.  Well  and  nobt  v  did  the  linle  band  sustain  itself  against  the  overwhohniBg 
Srambers  opposed  to  them.  Our  limits,  however,  will  not  permit  us  to  giro  the 
details  of  this  battle,  the  most  desperate  ever  fought  on  the  American  oontinenA. 
On  the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  it  was  conducted  wiUi  conaummate  skill,  and  main- 
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tailed  witk  eooxage  and  ob«tinaey.  OTerpowering  jnassM  of  troopt  were  poured 
upon  our  weakest  points,  and  at  several  periods  of  the  battle,  their  success 
aeemed  almost  inevitable.  But  the  American  commander  was  found  equal  to  every 
crisis.  Calm,  collected,  and  resolved,  he  rose  saperior  to  the  dan^r  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  wrested  viotonr  from  defeat  It  is  admitted  by  all  who  were  present, 
tfasi  no  man  but  Qenaraf  Taylor  oould  have  won  the  victory  of  Buena  Vista.  The 
battle  ra^  with  variable  fortunes  for  ten  hours.  At  length  night  put  an  end  to 
the  eonflicu  The  Americans  slept  upon  the  field  of  victory,  and  the  foe,  shattered 
and  disheartened,  retired,  and  the  next  day  were  in  full  retreat  for  San  Luis  Po- 
toei.    Our  loss  was  S67  killed,  and  456  wounded  ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  8,000. 

The  battle  of  Buena  Vista  closed  the  war  in  that  quarter  of  Mexico ;  and  since 
tliat  period.  General  Taylor  has  found  no  enemy  able  or  willing  to  encounter  him. 

The  prominent  qualities  of  General  Taylor's  mind  and  character  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  preceding  narrative  of  the  events  of  his  life.  He  owes  nothing  to 
Ibe  patronage  of  the  great,  or  the  partiality  of  the  powerful,  but  independent  and 
self-reliant,  has  fought  his  way  up  to  the  lofty  eminence  which  he  now  occupies 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  oi  his  countrymen.  His  own  counsels  have  directed,  his 
own  energies  sustaiaed  him*  His  vigor  of  character,  his  power  of  will,  and  fer- 
tility of  resoarees,  have  swept  every  obstacle  from  before  hun,  and  he  will  here- 
after live  in  the  most  cherished  affestions  of  our  people,  and  on  the  brightest  pa- 
ges of  our  ceuntry*s  history. 

Jeflbrson  ooontr  received  its  name  from  Thomas  JcFraasw,  of  Virginia,  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  Deelaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Virginia  Bill 
of  Rights^  He  entered  public  life  at  a  very  eariy  age;  was  a  distinguished 
patriot  and  statesman  of  the  revelation;  and  was  foremoet  in  the  assertion  of  his 
eooatiy's  liberties  against  the  usurpations  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  elected 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  under  Mr.  Adams— was  secretary  of  state 
under  Washington,  and  twice  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
for  many  years  abroad  as  Minister  to  France,  and  led  a  reputation  in  that  country 
second  only  to  Franklin.  For  forty  years  no  man  filled  a  larger  space  in  the  pub- 
lie  eye«  and  his  memory  is  still  cherished  with  fond  veneration  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  American  people. 
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JESSAMINE   COUNTY. 

Jebbaionb  county,  which  was  formed  in  1798,  is  situated  in  the 
middle  section  of  the  State,  and  lies  on  the  Kentucky  river,  which 
borders  its  territory  on  the  south-east,  south,  and  south-west. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  Fayette ;  east  by  Madison ;  south  by 
Garrard ;  and  west  by  Mercer  and  Woodford.  That  portion  of 
Jessamine  which  is  comprised  within  the  boundary  appropriately 
termed  the  ^^arden  of  Kentucky,"  presents  a  slightly  undulating 
surface,  and  a  black,  friable,  and  remarkably  rich  soil — ^produ- 
cing luxuriant  crops  of  hemp,  com,  and  grass.  Hemp  is  the  sta- 
ple, but  large  numbers  of  horses,  mules,  cattle  and  hogs  are  an- 
nually exported.  A  part  of  the  county  is  hilly,  but  is  also  pro- 
ductive. The  whole  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  indicating 
a  rapid  advance  in  agricultural' improvement. 

Value  of  taxable  properiy  in  Jessamine  in  1846,  (4,275,384 ; 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  102,324 ;  average  value 
of  lands  per  acre,  $22.52 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty 
one  years  of  age,  1,353;  number  of  children  between  five  and 
sixteen  years  old,  1,515.    Population  in  1840, 10,015.   ^ 
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NioHOLASviLLB,  the  county  seat,  ie  sitaated  twenty  ndles  soath- 
west  of  Lexington,  thirty  seven  miles  from  Frankfort,  and  five 
hundred  and  forty-sir  miles  from  Washington  city :  contains  a 
fine  court-house,  and  clerks'  offices  and  prison ;  four  churchea, 
(Methodist,  Baptist,  Reformed  and  Presbyterian,)  one  male  aiid 
one  female  academy,  two  schools,  four  taverns,  eight  lawyere,  six 
physicians,  eight  stores  and  groceries,  four  bagging  factories, 
twenty  mechanics'  shops,  and  about  700  inhabitants.  Established 
in  1812,  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  George  Nicholas.  Sit- 
uated in  the  heart  of  a  fine  country,  and  surrounded  1^  a  rich 
and  intelligent  population,  Nicholasville  is  necessarily  a  place  of 
considerable  business.  North  Liberty  is  a  small  village,  estab- 
lished in  1813. 

The  county  of  Jessamine  derived  its  name  from  Jemamine  creeks  which  rises  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  flows  through  it  aoa^wardl^  to  the  Ken- 
tucky ri^er.  The  cteek  has  been  generaUy  ssppoeed  to  have  obtained  its  name 
from  the  profusion  of  flowers  which  grew  upon  its  banks  at  an  early  day ;  but 
snch  is  not  the  fact.  It  was  called  in  honor  of  a  yonng  lady  named  /essomtne 
Douglass,  whose  hthet  settled  at  the  head  of  the  Creek,  and  entered  a  quantity  of 
land,  including  the  land  of  Jessamine  creek.  In  honor  of  his  beautiful  but  nnfop- 
tunate  daughter,  he  gave  the  creek  the  name  of  /eatamtne.  Tliis  creek  is  of  good 
size,  and  as  large  at  its  source  as  at  its  termination,  h  rises  at  two  points  aboat 
ten  feet  from  each  other.  At  one  point,  it  pushes  from  between  two  large  smooth 
rocks,  and  is  very  deep ;  at  the  other  point  it  boils  up  ftom  a  bed  of  gravel. 


JOHNSON   COUNTY. 

Johnson  county  was  formed  in  1842,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Colonel  RicHABO  M.  Johnson.  It  is  situated  in  the  extreme  eas- 
tern portion  of  the  state,  on  the  waters  of  Sandy  river :  Bounded 
on  the  north  by  Lawrence ;  east  by  Pike,  and  Sandy  river ;  south 
by  Floyd;  and  west  by  Morgan  county.  The  surface  of  the 
county  is  hilly,  interspersed  with  fertile  vallies — the  soil  sandy, 
based  upon  sand-stone.  Exports — horses,  cattle,  hogs»  lumber  of 
various  kinds,  and  coal.  Several  mineral  springs  are  found  in 
the  county.  The  south  fork  of  Big  Sandy  is  navigable  for  flat 
boats  and  small  steam  boats  several  months  in  the  year. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  in  Johnson  county,  89,669 ;  average 
value  per  acre,  $1 .84 ;  taxable  property  in  1846,  valued  $266,074 ; 
white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  506 ;  children  between 
five  and  seventeen  years  old,  920.  Organiased  since  the  census 
of  1840. 

Paintville,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  Paint  creek,  about 
140  miles  from  Frankfort — contains  a  handsome  brick  court-house, 
five  stores,  two  taverns,  two  lawyers,  two  doctors,  twelve  mechau- 
ics'  shops,  and  manufacturing  establishments.    Population,  125. 

A  copper  cross,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  an  image  extended  on  it, 
and  also  a  creaoent  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  of  copper,  and  haring  either 
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pewrl  o?  imtteCioii  of  pearl  on  it,  was  foniid  at  the  month  of  Paint  creek,  la  this 
coantj,  about  seyen  yeara  ago,  by  a  gentleman  when  plowing  liii  com.  On 
the  crosa  were  the  lettera  **  SatUa  Maritu** 

Colonel  RicHABD  M.  Johhson,  the  third  son  of  Colonel  Robert  Johnson,  of 
Scott  ooanty,*  was  born  in  Kentocky  in  the  autumn  of  1781.  The  literary  insti- 
tutioBS  of  Kentocky  were  then  in  their  infancy,  and  the  facilities  for  thorough 
education,  exceedingly  limited.  Richard  reoMiined  with  his  father  until  the  ase 
of  fifteen,  receiving  only  such  instruction  as  the  nature  of  circumstances  would 
allow.  At  this  age  he  left  his  father's  house,  intent  upon  advantages  superior  to 
those  afforded  in  Siat  vicinity,  and  entered  a  country  school,  where  he  acquired  a 
knowledffe  of  grammar,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language.  Afterwards 
he  entered  Transylvania  Univeisi^,  where,  bj  unremitted  industry,  he  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  acquisition  of  classic  and  scientific  knowledge. 

Upon  quitting  the  university,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  under  the 
ffoidance  and  instruction  of  that  celebrated  jurist  and  Statesman,  Colonel  George 
Nicholas.  On  the  decease  of  this  ^ntleman,  which  took  place  a  few  weeks  af- 
ter his  voong  student  had  entered  hia  office,  the  subject  of  this  biography  placed 
himself  under  the  instruction  of  the  Hon.  James  Brown,  late  a  senator  in  Con- 
gress from  Louisiana,  and  subsequently  a  minister  from  the  United  States  to  the 
eonrt  of  France,  but  then  a  distin^ished  member  of  the  Kentucky  bar.  With 
this  eminent  citizen  he  finished  his  preparatory  studies,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen  entered  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  his  profession.  ^ 

In  his  vocation  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  eminently  successful,  and  displayed  the 
same  active  energy  of  mind  and  bensvokaee  of  heart,  which  have  since  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  him  in  higher  and  more  responsible  stations.  He  despised 
injustice  and  oppression,  and  never  omitted  an  occasion  to  render  his  services, 
wiLhoat  prospect  of  reward,  where  honest  poverty  or  injured  innocence  was  found 
nirnggling  against  the  oppressions  of  wealth.  The  inability  of  a  client  to  pay  a 
fee,  never  deterred  him  from  attending  sedulously  to  his  cause,  no  matter  how 
intricate  and  laborious  were  the  services.  By  these  means,  even  at  so  early 
an  age,  he  secured  to  himself  the  just  reward  of  his  virtues,  and  the  approbation 
and  esteem  of  the  public. 

Scarcely  had  he  been  fiurly  installed  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  before  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  develooment  of  that  high  and  chivalrous  patrioV 
km  which  has  since  identified  him  witn  some  of  the  noblest  feats  of  American 
Talor,  and  given  his  name  to  immortality.  In  1802,  the  fori  of  New  Orleans,  in 
Tiolation  of  an  existing  treaty,  was  closed  against  the  United  States  by  the  Span- 
iah  intendanU  The  ocourrence  gave  rise  to  immense  excitement  througnont 
America,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  a  rupture  be* 
tween  Spain  and  the  United  Sutes,  likely  to  end  in  war,  was  the  consequence. 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  then  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  with  many  other  young 
men  of  his  neighborhood,  promptly  volunteered  his  services  to  pass  down  the 
western  waters  and  make  a  descent  on  New  Orleans,  in  the  event  of  warv  In  a 
few  days,  chiefly  through  his  exertiona,  a  large  company  was  enrolled,  and  he 
was  chosen  to  the  command.  The  speedy  adjustment  of  the  dispute  with  Spain, 
deprived  him  and  the  brave  youths  under  his  command,  of  the  opportunity  of 
ainnaliaing  themselves  and  the  State  upon  the  fi^  of  Itattle* 

Before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  at  which  period  the  constitution 
of  Kentucky  fixes  the  eligibility  of  the  citiaen  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  the 
eitiaens  of  Scott  county  elected  him,  by  acclamation,  to  a  seat  in  that  body.  As 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit,  and  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  Having  served  two  years  in  that  station, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States ;  and  in  October,  1807,  being  then  jnst  twenty-five,  took  his  seat 
in  that  body. 

He  entered  upon  the  theatre  of  national  politics,  at  a  period  when  party  excite- 
ment ran  high,  and  attached  himself  to  the  republican  party,  more  from  a  uniform 
and  fixed  devotion  to  the  principles  of  democracy,  than  from  any  purely  selfish 
policy.  He  was  immediately  placed  upon  some  of  the  most  important  commit- 
tees, and  at  the  second  session  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  was  ap« 

•  See  ft  fketeh  of  Ootonel  Robert  JohnKm,  under  the  bead  of  Scott  eoQBty. 
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pointed  ^airaimn  of  the  oommittee  of  elaimt,  at  that  time  among  the  most  imper> 
tant  of  the  house  oommitteee«  His  lealooa  and  faithful  devotion  to  bosiiien, 
and  the  distinction  which  he  had  acquired  in  Congress  and  throaghoat  the  Uniooi 
aa  a  genuine  friend  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  his  coontry,  increased  bis 
popolarity  at  home,  and  insured  his  re-election  by  his  eonstituents,  who  from  that 
pmod  to  the  present  time,  have  nerer  &iled  to  manifest  their  deroted  attaehaent 
to  himi  whenevei  he  was  a  candidate  for  offiest  either  mder  the  State  or  itatio«al 
foremmeol. 

In  1811,  our  relattons  with  Great  Britain  were  soeh  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
to  render  an  appeal  to  arms  ineritable.  Richard  M,  Johnson  was  amonff  those 
who  were  connnoed  that  no  other  altemati?e  fsmained  ta  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  and  aocordingl]f,  after  supporting,  with  great  energy,  ail  the  prepam- 
tory  measures  whieh  the  crisis  demanded,  in  June^  181S,  gave  his  vole  for  the 
deelaration  of  war.  This  important  measure  was  shortly  uterwards  followed  bj 
an  adjournment  of  Congress,  when  he  hastened  home,  raised  the  standard  of  bis 
country,  and  called  around  him  many  of  the  best  eittieos  of  his  neighboriieod. 
Some  of  whom,  sehooled  in  the  stormy  period  -of  the  early  settlesMot  of  the 
State,  were  veteran  warriors,  well  suited  for  the  service  (or  whieh  they  were  in- 
tended* With  this  battalion,  composed  of  three  companies,  he  hastened  to  the 
fhmtier,  and  when  arrived  at  9l  Mary's  on  the  13th  of  September,  h]»  foroe,  by 
general  order,  was  aogmented  by  a  battalion  of  mounted  volunteers,  and  he  elec- 
ted to  the  command  of  the  regiment  thus  formed*  A  portion  of  the  regiment 
only,  during  that  season,  had  any  opportunity  of  an  engagement ;  and  this  was  a 
party  of  the  mounted  battalion,  under  Major  Suggstt,  whioh,  in  communicatiB| 
with  Fort  Wayne,  besieged  bv  a  superior  foroe,  encountered  an  equal  number  of 
the  enemy,  whom  it  routed,  killing  an  Indian  chief  of  spme  distinction.  AfW  as 
active  campaign  of  about  ten  months,  Colonel  Johnson  returned  home  for  the 
purpoee  of  proceeding  to  Washington  to  re-enter  Congress,  having  added  to  his 
reputation  as  a  statesman,  that  of  an  energetic  and  patriotio  soldier. 

In  the  winter  foUowing  while  in  attendance  upon  Congress,  he  rmidered  mate- 
rial aid  to  the  president.  In  arranging  the  plan  of  campaign  for  the  ensning  sum* 
mer,  and  his  views  being  adopted,  were  subsequently  carried  out,  and  eontrihuisi 
essentially  to  the  successes  which  followed  upon  the  frontier.  Colonel  Johnson 
was  authorised  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  raise,  organise  and  hold  in  readinesi, 
a  regiment  of  mounted  volunteers,  to  consist  of  one  thousand  men.  Aoooidiitfly 
npon  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  March,  he  hastened  home,  and  in  alew 
weeks  secured  from  among  the  most  respectable  and  patriotic  citixens  of  the  stale, 
ike  full  complement  of  volunteers,  te  the  organiaation  and  discipline  of  whom  he 

£ve  his  most  sedulous  attention.  In  this  unportant  part  of  his  military  dn^,  he 
d  the  valuable  aid  of  his  skillful  and  intrepid  brother,  Lt.  Col.  James  Johnson, 
whose  mititarir  talenU,  decision  and  courage  in  the  hour  of  battle,  have  entitled 
him  to  a  full  share -of  the  glory  acquired  by  the  regiment.  Colonel  Johnson,  wiih 
his  accustomed  energy,  lost  no  time  in  r^airiag  with  his  command  to  the  frontier 
ef  Ohio,  then  the  theatre  of  operations.  His  regiment  soon  acouired  a  name  that 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  country.  Never  did  soldiers  perform  their  arduooe 
duties  with  more  alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  nor  were  the  services  of  any  more 
useful  and  extensive.  In  making  inroads  upon  the  enemy,  and  in  various  ski^ 
mishes,  their  success  was  always  complete. 

In  October,  1813,  the  decisive  crisis  in  the  operations  of  thenorth-weetera  army 
arrived — the  battle  of  the  Thames,  whioh  led  to  a  termination  of  hostilities  in  that 
quarter,  was  fought  and  won.  The  distinguished  services  of  Colonel  Johneon, 
and  his  brave  regiment,  in  that  eanguinary  engapreraent,  have  scaTcely  a  parallel 
in  the  heroic  annals  of  our  country.  The  British  and  Indians,  the  former  nnder 
the  command  of  General  Proctor,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  Tecumseh,  the  oele* 
brated  Indian  warrior,  had  taken  an  advantagjeous  position,  the  British  in  line 
between  the  river  Thames  and  a  narrow  swamp,  and  the  Indians  in  ambush  on 
their  right,  and  west  of  the  swamp,  ready  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  Colonel  John- 
son, should  he  force  a  retreat  of  the  British.  Colonel  Johnson,  under  the  orders 
of  the  commander  in  chief,  divided  his  regiment  into  two  battalions,  one  under  the 
command  of  his  gallant  brother  James,  and  the  other  to  be  led  by  himself.  Col. 
Johnson  with  his  battalion  passed  the  swamp  and  attacked  the  Indians,  at  the 
same  moment  that  his  brother  James  fell  upon  and  routed  the  British  regulars. 
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The  contest  for  a  while  between  Colonel  Johnson's  battalion  and  the  Indians* 
^Kras  obstinate  and  bloody,  the  slaughter  great,  bat  success  complete.  The  gallant 
Colonel  was  in  the  Tery  midst  and  thickest  of  the  fight,  inspinng  by  his  presenoe 
and  courage  the  utmost  confidence  of  his  braTC  followers,  and  though  perforated 
iRrith  balls,  his  bridle  arm  shattered,  and  bleeding  profusely,  he  continued  to  fight 
until  he  encountered  and  slew  an  Indian  chief  who  formed  the  ralWing  poim 
of  the  savages.  This  chief  was  supposed  to  be  the  famous  TsouoMeli  mmselff 
open  whose  (all  the  Indians  raised  a  yell  and  retreated.  The  heroic  Coknel, 
eovered  with  wounds,  twenty-five  balls  having  been  shot  into  him,  his  clothes, 
and  his  horse,  was  borne  from  the  battle  ground,  faint  from  exertion  and  loss  or 
blood,  and  almost  lifeless.    Never  was  victory  so  complete  or  its  achievement  so 

Jlorious.  Fifteen  hundred  Indians  were  engaged  against  the  batSallion  of  Col* 
ohnson,  and  eight  hundred  British  regulars  against  that  of  his  brother*  Both 
forces  were  oompletely  routed,  and  an  dOfectual  end  put  to  the  war  upon  the  north- 
em  frontier,  distinguished  as  it  had  been  by  so  many  murderous  cruelties  upbn 
thepart  of  the  savage  allies  of  the  British. 

Tne  war  in  that  quarter  being  now  ended,  in  a  short  time  the  army  took  up  iti 
march  homeward ;  but  Colonel  Johnson  being  unable  to  continue  with  his  regi* 
ment,  was  carried  to  Detroit,  from  whence  after  a  short  confinement  he  departed 
for  home.  After  a  distressing  Journey,  during  which  he  endured  the  most  painful 
safferin^,  he  reached  his  home  in  Kentucky  early  in  November.  In  Feoruary 
1814,  still  unable  to  Walk,  he  reached  Washington  city,  and  resumed  his  seat  in 
Congrees.  Bvery  where  upon  the  route,  and  at  the  metropolis,  he  was  met  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  cordial  greetings  of  a  grateftil  people.  Even  his  polit- 
ical opponents,  deeply  sensible  ofhis  sinceritr,  his  patriotism  and  his  valor,  cor- 
dially united  in  doing  honor  to  the  man  who  had  at  so  much  sacrifice,  rendered 
such  glorious  service  to  the  country.  Congress  by  joint  resolution,  made  appro- 
priate acknowledgment  of  his  gallant  deeds,  and  directed  him  to  be  presented  with 
a  suitable  testimonial  of  his  services. 

He  continued  to  serve  his  constituents  in  Congress  until  the  year  1819,  when 
he  voluntarily  retired,  oanying  with  him  the  esteem  of  the  whole  nation.  But 
his  native  state,  of  which  he  was  justly  the  idol,  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain 
in  retirement.  The  people  of  Scott  county  immediately  returned  him  to  the  state 
l^slature,  and  that  body  elected  him  to  the  United  States'  senate.  An  honor  so 
exalted,  from  a  source  so  honored,  he  could  not  resist ;  and  accordingly  in  De* 
cember  1819  he  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States*  senate,  and  after  serving  his 
term  was  unanimously  re-elected,  a  circumstance  which  serves  to  show  how  well 
he  preserved  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  his  native  state,  and  how  deeply  be 
was  enshrined  in  their  affections. 

His  career  ae  a  legislator,  was  searcel^  less  brilliant  and  useful,  than  that  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  warrior.  His  speeches  and  reports,  are  mon- 
uments of  his  wisdom  and  liberality  as  a  statesman.  The  whole  nation  will  bear 
evidence  to  his  zeal  and  industry  in  support  of  all  measures  calculated  to  promote 
the  end  of  ftee  government—the  happiness  of  the  people.  No  man  labored  more 
inde&tigsbly,  in  behalf  of  private  claimants,  than  did  Colonel  Johnson;  and  se 
aerupulousl^  faithful  was  he  in  the  dischar^  of  his  duty  towards  all  who  applied 
Ibr  his  services,  that  he  never  failed  while  m  congress  to  attend  to  a  single  appli- 
edtion  that  was  made  to  him.  The  old  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  the  invalids  of 
the  last  war,  and  thousands  of  other  persons,  all  over  the  Union,  who  had  olaims 
to  urge  upon  the  government,  had  no  truer  or  surer  friend  in  Congress  than  CoL 
Johnson,  as  many  of  them  now  enjoying  the  bounty  of  the  government  through 
his  instrumentality,  can  bear  most  grateful  testimony. 

In  1836  he  was  made  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  presided  orer 
the  senate  with  great  dignity  for  the  term  of  four  years,  at  the  expiranon  of  which, 
he  retired  to  his  farm  in  Scott  county,  Kentucky,  where  he  has  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  term  in  the  legislature,  remained  in  private  life  ever  since,  devoting 
himself  with  pmiseworthy  assiduity  to  the  reparation  of  his  private  fortune,  some- 
what impaired  by  a  too  liberal  hospitality  atid  constant  attention  for  so  long  a 
period  to  public  afiairs. 
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Ejbnton  county  was  formed  in  1840,  by  a  division  of  Campbell 
county,  and  named  in  lionor  of  the  distinguished  pioneer,  Gen- 
eral SiHON  Kenton.  It  is  situated  in  the  norUiem  part  of  the 
State,  and  lies  on  the  Ohio  and  Licking  rivers :  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Ohio  river;  east  by  Licking  river  and  Campbell 
county ;  south  by  Pendleton ;  and  ^yest  by  Boone.  Covington  is 
the  principal  town,  ajid  Independence  the  seat  of  justice,  the  for- 
mer about  eighty  and  the  latter  seventy-four  miles  from  Frank- 
fort. The  bottom  lands  of  Kenton  cotmty  are  rich  and  very  pro- 
ductive. The  up-lands  are  undulating  or  hilly,  but  grow  fine 
wheat,  oorn  and  tobacco,  which  are  the  principal  products  of  the 
county.  The  county  is  dotted  with  fine  gardens,  which  the  mar- 
kets of  Cincinnati  and  Covington  render  very  profitable  to  the 
owners.  The  lands  along  the  Iiexington  road,  and  between  it 
and  Dry  creek,  are  of  a  very  superior  quality — and  many  of  the 
farmers  have  engaged  in  the  dairy  business,  mcnre  or  less  exten- 
sively. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  in  Kenton  county,  92,402 ;  average 
value  of  lands  per  acre  in  1846,  $14.95 ;  number  of  white  males 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  2,429  ;  number  of  children  between 
five  and  sixteen  years  old,  2,050.  Total  valuation  of  taxable  prop- 
erty in  1846,  $2,882,155. 

The  city  of  Covin«ton  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  opposite 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  immediately  below  the  mouth  of 
Licking  river,  separated  from  Newport  by  that  river.  It  is  built 
upon  a  beautiful  plain,  several  miles  in  extent,  and  the  streets 
have  been  so  planned  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  contin- 
uation of  those  of  Cincinnati.  The  public  buildings  are, — a 
large  city  hall,  two  Methodist,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Baptist,  one 
Refot'med  or  Christian,  one  Episcopal,  and  two  Catholic  churches 
— two  female  academies,  one  common  and  two  classical  schools, 
and  the  Western  Baptist  Theological  college.  There  are  two 
printing  offices  in  the  city,  which  publish  wedkly  papers — the 
^  Licking  Valley  Register"  and  the  "Covington  Intelligencer."  Cov- 
ington also  contains  sixteen  lawyers,  ten  physicians,  twenty  diy 
goods  stores,  fifty  pro4^ce  and  grocery  stores,  thirty-five  tobacco 
manulactories,  one  rolling  mill,  empk>ying  one  hundred  bands 
and  manufacturing  two  thousand  tons  of  iron  annually,  one  large 
cotton  manufactory,  one  silk  factory,  one  hemp  factory  with  eigh- 
teen looms  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  hands,  one  steam  flour- 
ing mill,  one  printing  ink  manufactory,  three  coverlet  manufac- 
tories, one  saw  mill,  three  rope  walks,  and  a  large  number  of 
other  manufacturing  establishments  and  mechanics'  shops.  The 
population  of  Covington,  amounting  now  to  upwards  of  six 
thousand,  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity. 

The  Western  Baptist  Theological  College  is  a  richly  endowed 
institution,  and  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Pattison  is  the  president. 
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The  Female  Seminary  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ou,  has  steadily  grown 
in  public  favor,  and  is  now  one  of  the  best  literary  institutioas 
of  the  kind  in  the  State.  It  is  located  near  the  Licking  river,  in 
a  retired  and  pleasant  situation — the  building  spacious  and  well 
arranged,  and  the  grounds  very  tastefully  ornamented. 

Covington  is  destined  to  be  the  second  city  of  Kentucky  in 
population  and  wealth.  Although  separated  from  Cincinnati  by 
the  Ohio  river,  the  famlities  of  comnuuiication  by  steam  ferry 
boats  are  such  as  to  induce  ma^  bnaness  m^i  in  that  place  to 
make  Covington  their  residence.  This  disposition  will  increase 
as  Cincinnati  grows,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  private  resi- 
dences near  tl^  centre  of  trade  becomes  greater. 

Lidepetulemot,  die  county  seat,  is  situated  ten  ndjes  from  Cov- 
ington-—contains  the  county  buildings,  one  i^urch,  a  post-office, 
and  several  dwellings,  stores  and  shops. 

There  is  t  w«ll  on  the  fiurm  of  Ellison  Willitnis,  whfeh  wss  fonneriy  called 
the  ffyg$Mn  well,  and  was  once  k^t  as  a  waterinff  place,  but  noC  niQoh  resorted 
to.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  pioneer  of  Kentucky  and  a  companion  of  Boone.  He 
n  a  sprightly  old  man,  and  relates  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  pioneer  life. 
When  the  remains  of  Boone  were  brought  to  Kentucky,  and  rs4nterred  in  the 
public  cemetery  at  Frankfort,  this  venerable  pfoneer  was  one  of  the  pall-bouers. 

The  Lettonian  Spnng$^  a  weak  sulphur,  is  situated  four  miles  from  CoTlngton, 
on  the  Bank  Lick  road.  The  springs  are  well  kept,  and  being  a  pleasant  ride 
from  Corington,  they  ha?e  become  a  place  of  eonsiaembl^  resort  in  the  watering 


Dry  Creek,  in  this  county,  is  remarkable  fbr  the  ihet,  that,  after  a  heavy  rain, 
it  is  so  flush  and  high,  that  it  cannot  be  forded,  but  in  a  few  hours  it  runs  drp^ 
or  so  neariy  so,  that  bogs  will  be  seen  where  it  wss  deepest,  turning  np  the 
rocks  in  seareh  of  craw-fish. 

Captain  Csuiss  encamped  with  his  company  (belonging  to  Wayne*s  army)  on 
the  creek  bearing  his  name,  in  1784.  He  strayed  from  camp,  and  was  found 
dead,  the  next  <Uy,  in  the  creek,  bearing  marks  of  sarage  nolence.  He  was 
buried  by  his  company  on  this  creek,  which  rises  in  Boone,  and  running  across 
Kenton,  empties  into  Licking,  about  twenty  miles  aboTC  its  mouth.  The  old 
residents  disagree  about  the  spot  **  where  they  buried  Cruise."  The  testimony, 
as  to  his  grave,  is  so  contradictory,  that  gentlemen  land-jobbera  have  seveiil 
times  gone  there  in  order  to  find  it,  hoi  wUhool  success.  Their  patents  called 
for  Cruisers  jgfrave  as  a  beginning.  The  old  settlers,  it  is  thought,  may  have  had 
some  dkngn  in  making  it  uncertain  **  where  they  buried  Cruise." 

Kenton  county  takes  its  name  from  ons  of  ths  most  celebrated  pioneers  of  the 
west  General  Simov  Kcstos  was  bom  of  obscure  parents,  in  Fauquier  county, 
Virginia,  May  15th,  1756.  His  father  was  an  Irishman ;  his  motMr  of  Scotch 
descent.  The  poverty  of  his  parents  csused  his  eduoation  to  be  neglected^  most 
unfortunately  for  his  future  prosperity.  His  life,  until  he  was  sixteen  3rean  of 
age,  appeare  to  have  run  smcK>thly  enoogh,  distinguished  by  no  uncommon  events 
from  that  of  the  neighboring  boys.  About  that  age,  however,  a  calamity  befell 
him,  which,  apart  firom  its  irreparable  nature,  in  the  opinion  of  all  young  gentle^ 
,  men  of  sixteen,  gave  a  direction  to  his  whole  future  life.  He  lost  his  sweeSieart ; 
not  by  deaik^  or  anything  of  that  kind— for  that  could  have  been  endured— 4>ut  by 
means  of  a  more  fevered  rival.  The  successful  lover's  name  was  William  Teach. 
Kenton,  in  utter  despair  and  recklessness,  having  gone  uninvited  to  the  wedding, 
and  thrust  himself  between  the  happy  pair  (whom  he  found  seated  cosily  on  a 
bed),  was  pounced  upon  by  Veach  ^d  his  brothere,  who  gave  him,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  such  affSura,  **  what  he  wanted."  They,  however,  had  mistaken  his 
uKmi$^  for,  meeting  with  William  Veach  a  short  time  afterwards,  in  a  retired 
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plaee,  be  informed  him  that  he  was  not  satisfied.  A  sever*  fight  enMMd,«7hich, 
after  raried  saceess,  termiiiated  in  the  complete  diseonifitare  of  Veach.  In  the 
eonraa  of  the  contest,  Kenton  sooceeded  in  entangling;  his  antagonist's  long  hair 
in  a  bash,  which  pat  him  entirely  in  his  power.  The  desperate  ;^onng  man  beat 
his  riTal  with  a  seTerity  altogether  foreign  to  his  snbseqaent  amiable  character. 
Hia  yiolenoe  appeared  to  be  fatal ;  the  unhappr  man,  bleeding  at  month  and  nose, 
attempted  to  rise,  and  fell  back  insensible.  Kenton  was  alarmed ;  he  raised  him 
np,  apoke  kindly  to  him,  and  receiving  no  answer,  belicTed  liim  dead !  He 
droppied  his  lifeless  body  and  fied  to  the  woods.  Now,  indeed,  he  thought  him- 
selt  mined  beyond  redemption.  He  had  lost  the  girl  he  loved,  and  had  killed  hia 
former  friend  and  companion,  and  therefore  the  society  of  oiviliaed  man  must  he 
not  only  repulsive,  but  dangerous.  The  Alleghanies,  and  the  wilderness  of  the 
unexplored  west  offered  him  a  secure  asylum,  and  he  plunged  at  once  into  the 
woods.  Traveling  by  night,  and  lying  concealed  by  day,  after  many  sufferings 
he  arrived  at  Ise^s  ford,  on  Cheat  river,  some  time  in  April  1771.  Here  he 
changed  hia  name  to  **  Simon  Butler.*'  Thus,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  tibis  man, 
who,  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  was  so  instrumental  in  redeeming  the  great 
west  from  the  savage,  and  opening  the  way  for  the  stream  of  civilization  which 
has  since  poured  over  its  fertile  plains,  desolate  in  heart,  and  burdened  with 
crime*  ¥ra8  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  to  struggle  with  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  the  wilderness. 

After  some  months'  stay  on  Cheat  river,  Kenton,  baring  earned  a  good  rifie  by 
hia  labor.  Joined  a  party,  with  whom  he  proceeded  to  Fort  Pitt.  Here,  while 
hunting  in  the  employ  of  the  small  garrison  at  that  place,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance and  formed  a  friendship  with  Simon  Girty,  afterwards  so  infamous  as  a  rene- 
^do.  In  the  fall  of  1771,  he  fell  in  with  George  Yeager  and  John  Strader. 
Yeager  it  was  who  first  mentioned  to  Kenton  the  **cane  land,"  called  by  the 
Indians,  Kain-tuck-ee,  and  fired  his  imagination  with  his  descriptions  of  its  soil 
and  scenery,  and  the  numbers  and  extent  of  the  game. 

In  company  with  Yeager  and  Strader,  Kenton  proceeded  down  the  Ohio  river 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river,  looking  for  the  cane,  which,  according 
to  Yeager,  covered  the  country.    It  is  a  remarkable  fkct,  that  cane  nowhere  grew 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river,  although  the 
interior  was  covered  with  it    The  party,  not  finding  land  answering  the  descrip* 
tion  of  Yeager,  returned  up  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Kenawha;  examining 
the  creeks  and  rivers  on  the  southern  shore  without  success.    Abandoning  the 
search,  in  the  winters  of  1771-d,  they  built  a  camp  on  a  branch  of  the  great  Ke- 
nawha, and  hunted  and  trapped  with  considerable  success.    Here  they  lived  a 
free  and  unrestrained  life,  ana  a  verv  happy  one,  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
hunter,  until  the  spring  of  1773.    The  troubles  with  the  mother  country  beginning 
to  thicken  about  this  time,  the  Indians  were  excited  against  the  colonists.    One 
evening  in  March,  while  the  three  hunters  were  quietly  reposing  in  their  rude 
camp,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians.    Yeager  was  killed,  and  Kenton  and 
Strader  fled  to  the  woods.    Night  setting  in^  they  effected  their  escape,  though 
barefooted  and  naked,  having  on  nothing  but  their  shirts,  and  without  rood ;  they 
suffered  dreadfully,  during  the  six  days  they  wandered,  famished,  and  torn  by  the 
briars  through  the  wilderness.    On  the  sixth  day  thejr  often  laid  down  to  die,  so 
completely  were  they  exhausted.    Their  feet  had  become  so  sore  that  they  were 
unable  to  perform  but  six  miles  during  the  day.    At  last  they  reached  the  Ohio, 
where  they  found  a  party  of  hunters,  who  fed  and  clothed  them.    With  this  party 
Kenton  returned  up  to  the  mouth  of  Little  Kenawha.    Here  he  employed  himself 
with  Dr.  Briscoe,  until  he  had  bought  a  rifle,  and  other  necessaries.    In  the  sum- 
mer, he  joined  a  party  going  down  the  Ohio  in  search  of  Captain  Bullitt    The 
PATtyi  not  finding  Bullitt,  and  alarmed  by  the  Indians,  abandoned  their  canoes  at 
the  Three  Islands,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Kenton  proceeded  by  land  through 
Kentucky  to  Yirginia. 

Kenton  spent  Uie  winters  of  1773-4,  on  the  Big  Sandy,  with  a  hunting(-party, 
and  in  the  spring,  when  the  war  broke  out  with  the  Indians,  he  retreated  into  Fort 
Pitt,  with  the  other  settlers.  When  Lord  Dunmore  raised  an  army  to  punish  the 
Indians,  Kenton  volunteered,  and  was  actively  employed  as  a  spy,  both  under  the 
expedition  of  Dunmore  and  that  of  Colonel  Lewis.  Li  the  fall,  he  was  discharged 
from  the  army,  and  returned,  with  Thomas  Williams,  to  his  old  hunting-gronnd, 
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on  Bigri6aiidy  river,  where  they  passed  the  winter.  In  the  sprinff  of  1775,  haviv 
disposed  of  their  peltries  to  a  French  trader,  whom  they  met  on  we  Ohio,  for  suck 
necessaries  as  their  mode  of  life  required,  they  descended  the  Ohio  in  search,  once 
more,  of  the  ^^  cane  land."  Although  Yeager  was  now  dead,  the  impressions  Idt 
upon  the  mind  of  Kenton,  hy  his  glowing  descriptions  of  Kain-tuck-ee,  which 
Yeager  had  visited  with  the  Indians,  when  a  hoy  and  a  prisoner,  were  still  (redi 
and  strong ;  and  he  determined  to  make  another  effort  to  find  the  country.  For 
this  purpose,  he  and  Williams  were  now  descending  the  Ohio.  Accident  at  last 
favored  them.  While  gliding  along  down  **  la  belle  riviere"  (as  the  French  had 
christened  it),  ni^ht  overtook  the  young  adventurers,  and  Uiey  were  compelled  to 
land.  They  put  in  with  their  canoe,  at  the  mouth  of  Cabin  creek,  situated  in  the 
present  county  of  Mason,  and  about  six  miles  above  Mayaville.  Next  morning, 
while  hunting  some  miles  back  in  the  country,  the  ardently-sought  **  cane"  bozst 
upon  Kenton's  view,  coTering  land  richer  than  an^  he  had  ever  seen  before. 
Overjoyed  at  this  piece  of  good  fortune,  he  returned,  in  haste,  to  communicate  the 
Joyful  intelligence  to  WilTiama.  Sinking  their  canoe,  the  pioneers,  par  excel- 
lenoe,  of  north  Kentucky,  struck  into  their  new  domain.  In  the  month  of  May, 
1775,  within  a  mile  of  the  present  town  of  Washington,  in  Mason  county,  having 
built  their  camp,  and  finished  a  small  clearing,  they  planted  about  an  acre  of  lano, 
with  the  remains  of  the  corn  bought  from  the  French  trader.  I1ie  spot  chosen 
by  them,  for  their  agricultural  attempt,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Here,  in  due  season,  they  ate  the  first  roasting  ears, 
that  ever  grew  by  the  care  of  a  white  man,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky 
river. 

Before  this  they  had  discovered  the  upper  and  lower  Blue  Licks,  and  the  im- 
mense herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  &c.,  that  frequented  those  places,  covering  the  bills 
and  valleys  of  the  Licking.  The  land  was  a  hunters*  paradise,  and  our  adven- 
turers were  completely  happy  in  their  new  and  undisputed  home.  They  soon 
had  cause,  however,  to  apprehend  that  others  would  contend  with  them  for  the 
mastership  of  the  soil.  Happening  one  day  at  the  lower  Blue  Licks,  they  dis- 
covered two  white  men.  Approaching  them  with  due  caution,  they  found  them 
friendly,  and  learned  that  they  had  wamiered  without  guns  and  food  thus  far  into 
the  county,  their  canoe  having  been  upset  in  a  squall  on  the  Ohio.  Pitapat- 
rick  and  Hendricks  (so  these  stransers  were  named)  were  invited  by  Kenton  to 
Join  his  station  near  Washinp^ton.  Hendricks  acceded  to  the  proposal,  but  Fita- 
patrick  insisted  upon  retnrninff  to  Virginia.  Accordingly  Kenton  and  Williams 
(having  left  Hendricks  at  ihe  Licks)  accompanied  Fitapatrick  to  the  Ohio,  gave 
him  a  gun,  and  took  leave  of  him  on  the  other  side  from  where  Maysville  now 
stands.  Returning  quickly  as  possible,  they  were  surprised  and  not  a  little 
alarmed  tp  find  the  camp  where  they  had  left  Hendricks  abandoned  and  in  dis- 
order. Looking  around  they  observed  a  smoke  in  a  low  ravine,  and  at  once  com- 
prehended the  whole  affair.  They  were  satisfied  that  a  party  of  Indiana  had  cap- 
tured their  friend,  and  they  at  once  fled  to  the  woods.  Next  morning  eautiouslv 
approaching  the  atill  smoking  fire,  they  discovered  that  the  savages  had  departed, 
and  with  feelings  that  may  be  easily  imagined,  they  found,  what  they  did  not 
doubt  were  the  skull  and  bones  of  the  unfortunate  Hendricks.  He  had  been 
burned  to  death,  while  they  were  so  cowardly  flying.  Filled  with  shame  and  le* 
morse  that  they  had  so  basely  abandoned  him  to  his  fate  without  an  effort  to  res- 
cue him,  they  went  back  to  their  camp  near  Washington.  They  had  the  good 
fortune  themselves  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Indians  who  prowled  through  the 
country.  In  the  fall,  Kenton,  leaving  Williams  at  the  camp,  took  a  ramble  through 
his  rich  domain.  Every  where  he  saw  abundance  of  gaipe,  and  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  land.  At  the  lower  Blue  Licks  he  met  with  Michael  Stoner,  who 
had  come  to  Kentucky  with  Boone  the  year  before.  He  now  learned  that  him- 
self and  Williams  were  not  the  only  whites  inhabiting  the  cane  land.  Takiitf 
Stoner  to  his  camp,  and  gathering  up  his  property,  he  and  Williams  accompanied 
him  to  the  settlements  already  formed  in  the  interior.  Kenton  passed  the  winter 
of  '75-6at  Hinckston's  station,  in  the  present  county  of  Bourbon,  about  forty  miles 
from  his  corn  patch.  In  1776,  the  Indians  enraged  at  the  encroachments  made 
upon  their  hunting  grounds,  and  urged  on  by  the  British,  made  frequent  incar- 
sions  into  Kentucky,  and  became  so  troublesome  that  the  weaker  stations  were 
abandoned.    The  settlers  at  Hinckston's  station  took  shelter  in  McOlelland's  fort. 
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sitaated  where  Georgetown  now  stands,  Kenton  accompanying  them.  Major 
George  Rogers  Clark  having  prerailed  upon  the  Virginia  legislature  to  afford  the 
pioneers  some  assistance,  arrived  in  company  with  a  lawyer  named  Jones,  at  the 
lliree  Islands,  late  in  the  winter,  with  a  considerahle  quantity  of  powder  and 
lead.  They  concealed  it  on  the  lower  island  and  proceeded  to  McClelland's  sta- 
tion,  in  order  to  obtain  a  party  to  bring  it  off  to  the  settlements.  McClelland's 
station  being  too  weak  to  furnish  a  sufficient  escort,  Clark,  piloted  by  Kenton,  set 
out  for  Harrodsburg.  Unfortunately,  during  their  absence,  Jones  prevailed  on 
ten  men  to  accompany  him  to  the  place  where  the  ammunition  was  concealed. 
They  set  out,  and  on  Christmas  day,  1776,  they  were  encountered  by  the  Indian 
chief  Pluggey  and  defeated.  Jones  and  William  Grayson  were  killed,  and  two 
of  the  party  taken  prisoners.  The  remainder  escaped  into  the  station,  where  Clark 
and  Kenton  soon  arrived  with  some  men  from  Harrodnburgh,  who  immediately 
returned  on  the  news  of  this  disaster.  On  the  morning  of  January  Ist,  1777, 
Pluggney  and  his  warriors  appeared  before  the  fort.  McClelland  and  his  men 
salli^  out  and  were  repulsed  by  the  Indians.  McClelland  himself  and  two  of 
his  men  being  slain  and  four  wounded.  The  Indians  immediately  withdrew,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  ammunition  was  safely  brought  away  from  its  concealment. 
McClelland's  was  immediately  afterwards  abandoned,  and  the  settlers  in  ffreat 

floom,  and  amidst  the  lamentations  of  the  women  and  children,  departed  for 
[arrod's  station.  Here  Kenton  also  took  op  his  abode.  In  the  spring.  Major 
Clark,  who  now  had  command  of  the  settlements,  sent  Kenton,  John  Haggrin, 
and  four  others  to  Hinckston's  to  break  out  some  flax  and  hemp.  Haggin  was  in 
front,  and  observed  a  party  of  Indians  encamped  around  Hinckston's.  He  rode 
back  and  informed  the  party  of  the  fact.  Kenton,  who  was  as  prudent  as  he  was 
brave,  counseled  a  retreat  Hagi^in  swore  that  nobody  but  a  coward  would  run 
without  one  fire.  Kenton  immiMiately  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  all  the 
party  followed  his  example  but  a  young  Dutchman,  who  appeared  to  have  more 
sense  than  any  of  his  companions.  In  the  meantime  the  Indians,  always  wide 
awake,  had  seen  Hagg^in,  and  following  him*  now  opened  a  fire  on  the  whites, 
who  quickly  took  to  their  heels,  Haggin  valiantly  leading  the  van,  and  abandoned 
their  horses  to  the  Indians,  all  but  the  sensible  Dutchman,  who  having  kept  his 
seat,  cantered  off  much  at  his  ease.  Kenton  directed  his  party  to  retreat  into 
Harrodsburgh,  while  he  put  the  garrison  at  Boone's  station  on  their  guard. 
Arriving  before  the  fort,  be  determined  not  to  attempt  to  enter  it  before  dark, 
knowing  the  custom  of  the  wily  savage  to  ambush  the  stations,  and  thus  shoot 
whoever  might  attempt  to  enter  or  depart.  Accident  befriends  many  a  man,  but 
the  due  exercise  of  one's  five  wits,  is  a  much  more  safe  reliance.  When  he  did 
enter  the  fort,  he  found  the  men  carrying  in  the  bodies  of  two  of  their  friends,  who 
bad  been  killed  two  or  three  hours  before,  on  the  very  same  path  by  which  he 
entered.  His  caution  had  saved  his  life.  The  red  man  was  now  furious  at  the 
occupation  of  his  beloved  Kain-tuck-ee  by  the  long  knife.  The  incursions  into 
the  country  by  the  exasperated  foe  were  frequent  and  bloody,  and  every  station 
was  hotly  besieged,  Boonesborough  sustaining  three.  To  watch  the  Indians  and 
give  timely  notice  of  their  approach,  six  spies  were  appointed,  for  the  payment  of 
whom  Major  Clark  pledged  the  faith  ,ot  Virginia.  Boone  appointed  Kenton 
and  Thos.  Brooks ;  Harrod,  Samuel  Moore,  and  Bates  Collier;  and  Logan,  John 
Conrad  and  John  Martin.  These  spiel  performed  good  service.  It  was  the  cus* 
torn  for  two  each  week,  by  turns,  to  range  up  and  down  the  Ohio,  and  about  the 
desertad  stations,  looking  for  Indian  signs,  Slc,  By  this  means,  the  settlers  had 
timely  notice  during  the  year  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  but  once.  On  this 
occasion,  Kenton  and  two  others,  early  one  morning,  having  loaded  their  guns  for 
a  hunt,  were  standing  in  the  fate  of  Boonesborough,  when  two  men  in  the  fields 
were  fired  on  by  the  Indians.  Fhey  immediately  fl^,  not  being  hurt.  The  Indiana 
pursued  them,  and  a  warrior  overtook  and  tomahawked  one  of  the  men  within 
seventy  yards  of  the  fort,  and  proceeded  leisurely  to  scalp  him.  Kenton  shot  the 
daring  savage  dead  and  immediately  with  his  hunting  companions  gave  chase  to 
the  others.  Boone,  hearing  the  noise,  with  ten  men  hastened  out  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  spies.  Kenton  turned  and  observed  an  Indian  taking  aim  at  the  party 
of  Boone — quick  as  thought  he  brought  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  pulled  the  trig- 
ger first,  and  the  red  man  bit  the  dust.  Boone,  having  advanced  some  distance^ 
now  discovered  that  his  small  party,  consisting  of  fourteen  meot  was  cut  off 
25 
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I  Um  Ibft  by  a  large  body  of  the  foe, which  hid  got  between  bin  and  the  gale. 
Tbefe  was  bo  time  to  be  loet;  Boone  gave  the  word — ^^  right-aboui— £fe— 
ehaige !  **  and  the  intiepid  hantera  dashed  in  among  their  adTersariea,  in  a  despe> 
nte  eodeaTor  to  reach  the  fort.  At  the  first  fire  from  the  Indiana,  seTen  of  the 
Iborleen  whites  were  wovnded,  amon?  the  number  the  gallant  Boons,  whoee  leg 
was  broken,  which  stretched  him  on  the  sround.  An  Indian  sprang  on  him  with 
vpliAed  tomahawk,  but  before  the  blow  descended,  Kenton,  erery  where  present, 
nsfaed  on  the  warrior,  discharged  his  gnn  into  his  breast,  and  bore  his  lead^  into 
the  fort.  When  the  gate  was  closed  and  all  things  secure,  Boone  sent  for  Kea- 
ton  :-**^  Well,  Simon,"  said  the  old  pioneer,  ^ou  hare  behared  yourself  like  a 
»an  to-day— indeed  you  are  a  fine  fellow.**  This  was  great  praise  from  Boone, 
who  was  a  silent  man,  little  tnten  to  compliment.  Kenton  had  deserred  the  en- 
leg  inn :  he  had  saved  the  life  of  his  captain  and  killed  three  Indians,  wUJkemt 
Amn^  iimu  to  tcaip  any  one  of  ikem.  There  was  little  time  to  spare,  we  may  weQ 
Miere,  when  Kenton  could  not  stop  to  take  a  scalp. 

The  enemy,  after  keeping  up  the  siege  for  three  oars,  retired.  Boonesboroogh 
Mstained  two  other  sieges  this  year,  (1777),  in  all  of  which  the  yoathful  Kenton 
hovs  a  gallant  and  conspicuous  part 

Kenton  continued  to  range  the  country  as  a  spy  until  June,  1778,  when  Major 
Clark  came  down  the  Ohio  from  Virginia  with  a  small  force,  and  landed  at  the 
Falls.  Clark  was  organising  an  expedition  affainst  Okaw  or  Kaskaskia,  and  is* 
▼Bled  as  BianT  of  the  settlers  at  Boonesborougn  and  Harrodsbur^  as  desired,  to 
join  him.  The  times  were  so  dangerous  that  the  women,  especially,  in  the  sta- 
tions objected  to  the  men  going  on  such  a  distant  expedition.  Consecjuently,  to 
the  great  mortification  of  Clark,  only  Kenton  and  Haggin  left  the  stations  to  ae- 
eompany  him.  This  expedition,  so  honorable  to  the  enterprise  of  Virginia  and 
the  great  captain  and  soldiers  composing  it,  and  so  successful  and  happy  in  its 
issnlts,  is  elsewhere  fully  described  (see  Claik  county — life  of  Genera]  Clark). 
After  the  fall  of  Knskaskia,  Kenton  returned  to  Harrodsborgh,  by  way  of  Vin- 
eennes,  an  accurate  description  of  which,  obtained  by  three  days^  secret  obserra- 
tion,  he  sent  to  Clark,  who  subsequently  took  that  post. 

Kenton,  finding  Boone  about  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  a  small  town 
on  Paint  creek,  readily  joined  him.  InecUon  was  irksome  to  the  hardy  youth  in 
toch  stirring  times;  besides,  he  had  some  melancholy  reflections  that  he  could 
only  escape  from  in  the  excitement  of  danger  and  adventure. 

The  party,  censistinff  of  nineteen  men,  and  commanded  by  Boone,  arrived  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Uie  Indian  village.  Kenton,  who,  as  usual,  was  in  ad- 
Yanee,  was  startled  by  hearing  loud  peals  of  laughter  from  a  cane  brake  just  be- 
fore him.  He  scarcely  had  Sme  to  tree,  before  two  Indians,  mounted  upon  a 
•mall  pony,  one  facing  the  animal's  tail  and  the  other  his  head,  totally  unsuspi- 
eious  of  danger  and  in  excel  lent  spirits,  made  their  appearance.  He  pulled  trigger, 
and  both  Indians  fell,  one  killed  and  the  other  severely  wounded.  He  hastened 
op  to  scalp  his  adversaries,  and  was  immediately  surrounded  by  about  forty  Indi- 
ans. His  situation,  dodging  from  tree  to  tree,  was  uncomfortable  enough,  until 
Boone  and  his  party  coming  up,  furiously  attacked  and  defeated  the  savages. 
Boone  immediately  returned  to  the  succor  of  his  fort,  having  ascertained  that  a 
larse  war  party  had  gone  against  it.  Kenton  and  Montgomery,  however,  resol- 
weS  to  proceed  to  the  village  to  get  *  a  shot  *  and  steal  horses.  They  lay  within 
good  rifle  distance  of  the  village  for  two  days  and  a  night  without  seeing  a  single 
warrior ;  on  the  second  night,  they  each  mounted  a  fine  horse  and  put  off  to  Ken- 
tuekVt  and  the  day  after  the  Indians  raised  the  siege  of  Boonesborough,  they  can- 
teved  into  the  fort  on  their  stolen  property. 

This  little  speculation,  unfortunately,  appears  to  have  whetted  the  appetite  of 
Kenton  and  Montgomery  for  horse  flesh.  Accordingly,  in  September  of^  the  same 
year,  (1776),  in  company  with  George  Clark,  they  proceeded  to  Chitlicothe  on 
a  atmilar  expedition.  Arriving  in  the  night,  they  found  a  pound  of  horses,  and 
anoeeeded  in  haltering  seven,  not  without  much  noise.  They  mounted  in  haste, 
kMly  porsued  by  the  enraged  savages.  Riding  all  night  and  next  day,  they 
•tmdL  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  Eagle  creek,  a  few  miles  below  Maysville.  The 
wind  was  high  and  the  river  exceedingly  rough,  so  that  the  frightened  horses  re- 
fosed  to  cross,  afW  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  compel  them.  Here  they  rashly 
watted  until  the  next  day,  hoping  that  the  wind  would  abate ;  but,  although  the 
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aeH  day  the  wind  did  Biibtide,  the  horeas  eoold  by  no  mesiM  be  forced  into  tlw 
river,  owing  to  the  fright  they  had  received  the  day  before.  Satisfied  that  lenpfcr 
delay  woo  Id  be  dangeroos,  they  each  moanted  a  horse,  abandoning  the  remaimng 
ibun  But  after  taminff  them  loose,  with  an  indecision  nnworthy  of  the  leader  at 
least,  it  was  determined  that  they  woald  have  all  or  none*  They  now  separated 
to  hunt  ap  the  horses  (hey  had  jast  anhaltered.  Kenton  had  not  ridden  far  befon 
JM  heard  a  whoop  behind  him.  Instead  of  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galioj^ 
ing  off  like  a  sensible  man,  he  deliberately  dismounted  from  his  horse,  tied  him, 
and  crept  back  in  the  direction  of  the  noise.  At  the  top  of  the  bank  he  taw  two 
Indians  and  a  white  man,  all  mounted*  It  was  too  late  to  retreat—he  raised  hi« 
rifle,  took  aim,  and— it  flashed  !  Now,  at  last,  he  took  to  his  heels,  the  Indiaaa 
dashing  after  him  with  a  yell.  He  gained  some  follen  timber,  and  thus  was  m 
a  fair  way  to  elude  his  mounted  pursuers,  when,  upon  emerging  into  the  open 
woods,  he  beheld  an  Indian  galloping  around  the  brush  within  a  raw  rods  of  him. 
The  game  was  up,  and  for  the  first  time  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
savaces,  furious  at  the  attempt  to  steal  their  property. 

While  the  Indians  were  yet  bea(ing[  and  upbraiding  him  as  a  *^  boss  steal," 
Montgomery  very  foolishly  came  to  his  assistance,  fired  without  effect,  and  fled. 
Two  of  the  Indians  gave  chase,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned  with  his  bleeding 
scalp.  Clark,  the  only  one  of  the  three  having  his  five  wits  in  a  healthy  eo»- 
dition,  laid  whip  and  eseaped. 

Bitterly  now  did  Kenton  expiate  his  horse  stealing  offisnces.  It  was  a  crime 
not  easily  to  be  pardoned  by  the  very  wkiuom  tribe  into  whose  hands  be  had 
fillen.  After  beating  him  until  their  arms  were  too  tired  to  indulge  that  gratify* 
ing  recreation  any  longer,  they  secured  him  for  the  night.  This  was  done  by 
Irst  placing  him  upon  his  back  on  the  ||rround.  They  next  drew  his  legs  apart, 
and  lashed  each  foot  firmly  to  two  saplings  or  stakes  driven  in  the  earth.  A  pole 
was  then  laid  across  his  breast,  and  his  hands  tied  to  each  end,  and  his  arms 
lashed  with  thongs  around  it,  the  thongs  passing  under  his  body  so  as  to  keep 
the  pole  stationary.  After  all  this,  another  thong  was  tied  around  his  neck,  and 
the  end  of  it  secured  to  a  stake  in  the  i^ound,  his  head  being  stretched  back  so 
as  not  tniirtly  to  choke  hinL  In  this  original  manner  he  pas^  the  night,  unable 
to  sleep,  and  filled  with  the  moat  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  future.  In  the  momr 
inghe  was  driven  forward  to  the  village. 

The  plan  of  this  wwk  forbids  a  particular  account  of  Kenton's  adventures  during 
his  long  captivity,  running  throu«i  a  period  of  more  than  eight  months.  The  era* 
cities  1^  suflbred  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians — his  narrow  escapes  from  death  ia 
an  hundred  forms-— his  alternate  good  and  bad  fortune,  and  his  final  successful 
flight,  form  one  of  the  most  romantic  adventures  anywhere  furnished  by  the  inc&» 
dMts  of  real  life,  seemuig  more  like  an  invention  of  the  novelist,  than  a  veracious 
nauative.  He  was  eight  times  compelled  to  run  the  gauntiet,  three  times  tied  to 
the  stake,  once  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  a  blow  from  an  axe;  and 
Ihreaghoat  the  whole  time,  with  brief  intervals,  subjected  to  great  hardship  and 
privations.  Once  his  old  friend,  Simon  Girty,  the  infamous  hater  of  his  race, 
interposed  and  saved  him  for  a  short  space  from  the  flames.  Being  again  con^ 
demned  to  the  stake  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  Gir^,  Logan  the  celebrat^  Mingo, 
([whose  wrongs  had  not  obliterated  the  nobility  of  bis  nature,)  exerted  his  influence 
in  his  behalf,  and  prevailed  upon  a  Canadian  trader,  named  Druyer  to  purehase 
him  from  his  owners.  Druyer  succeeded  in  obtaining  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
apen  a  premise  of  returning  him,  which  he  of  course  never  intended  to  fulfil. 
Kenton  was  now  taken  by  his  new  friend  and  delivered  over  to  the  British  com* 
nander  at  Detroit.  Here  ne  remained  working  for  the  garrison,  on  half  pay,  untii 
the  summer  of  1779,  when  he  effected  his  escape,  hj  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Har- 
*sy«  the  wife  of  an  Indian  trader.  Kenton,  at  this  time  but  twenty-four  yeara  of 
age,  acoofding  to  one  who  served  with  him,  *^as  fine  looking,  with  a  digmfled 
and  manly  deportment,  and  a  soft,  pleasing  voice,  mid  was  wherever  he  went  a 
&vorite  ameng  the  ladies."  This  lady  had  become  interested  in  him,  and  ii]>on 
his  solicitation,  promised  to  assist  him  and  two  other  Kentuekians,  prisoners  with 
him«  to  proenra  rifles,  nminumtion,  dec,  withoot  which  a  journey  through  the  wil^ 
demess  •euld  not  be  perfbroMd.  Engaging  in  their  oanse  with  all  the  enthusiaim 
of  her  sex,  she  only  awaited  an  opportunity  te  perform  her  promise.  She  had  not 
long  to  wait.    On  ^e  3d  of  Jane,  1779,  a  large  ooMouae  of  Indians  assoniMed 
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'al  Detroit  to  take  **a  epree.*'    Preparatory  to  ^tting  drunk,  they  stacked  their 

Sins  near  Mrs.  Hanrey^s  house,  who  as  soon  as  it  wss  dark  stole  silently  oat  to 
•  guns,  selected  three  of  the  hest  looking,  and  quickly  hid  them  in  her  ffardep 
in  a  patch  of  peas.  Avoiding  all  observation,  she  hastened  to  Kenton^  lodgings 
and  informed  him  of  her  success.  She  told  him,  at  midnight  to  come  to  the  back 
of  her  garden,  where  he  would  find  a  ladder,  bv  means  of  which  he  could  climb 
over  and  get  the  guns.  She  had  previously  collected  such  articles  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, ammunition,  &c.,  as  would  be  necessary  in  their  adventure.  These  she  had 
hid  in  a  hollow  tree  well  known  to  Kenton,  some  distance  out  of  town.  No  time 
iras  BOW  to  be  lost,  and  the  prisoners  at  once  set  about  getting  things  in  order  for 
their  flight.  At  the  appointed  hour  Kenton  with  his  companions  appeared  at  the  de- 
•ignated  spot,  discovered  the  ladder  and  climbed  into  the  garden,  where  he  foond 
Birs.  Harvey  sitting  by  the  guns  awaiting  his  arrival.  To  the  eyes  of  the  giato- 
ful  young  hunter,  no  woman  ever  looked  so  beautiful.  There  was  little  time  how- 
ever for  compliments,  for  A\\  around  could  be  heard  the  yells  of  the  drunken  sav- 
ages, the  night  was  far  advanced,  and  in  the  morning  both  guns  and  prisonera 
would  be  missed.  Taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  him,  with  many  tender  wishes 
for  his  safety,  she  now  urged  him  to  be  ^ne.  Heaping  thanks  and  blessings  on 
her,  he  left  her  and  re-joined  his  oompamons.  Kenton  never  saw  her  afterR^rds, 
but  he  never  forgot  her ;  for,  more  than  half  a  century  aftervrards,  when  the  wil- 
derness and  the  savages  who  peopled  it,  were  alike  exterminated  before  the  civi- 
lizing march  of  the  Anglo  Saxon,  the  old  pioneer,  in  words  that  glowed  with 
gratitude  and  admiration,  delighted  to  dwell  on  the  kindness,  and  expatiate  on  the 
pourage  and  virtue  of  his  benefactress,  the  fair  trader's  wife.  In  his  reveriee,  he 
said  he  had  seen  her  **a  thousand  times  sitting  by  the  guns  in  the  garden.** 

After  leaving  Detroit  the  fugitives,  departing  from  the  usual  line  of  travel,  stroek 
out  in  a  western  direction  towards  the  praines  of  the  Wabash.  At  the  end  of 
thirty-three  days,  haviiKr  suffered  incredible  hardships,  the  three  adventurers, 
Kenton,  Bullitt  and  Coffer,  safely  arriyed  at  Louisville  some  time  in  July  '79. 

Here  he  stayed  but  a  short  time  to  recruit  his  strength.  He  had  been  long  a 
prisoner  and  thirsted  for  action  and  adventure.  Shouldering  his  rifle  he  set  out 
through  the  unbroken  wilderness  to  visit  his  old  companion  in  arms,  Major  Clark, 
then  at  Vincennes.  This  post  he  found  entirely  quiet,  too  much  so  for  him.  He 
had  been  treading  the  wilderness  and  fighting  the  savages  since  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  was  yet  too  young  and  strong  to  be  contented  with  a  life  of  inaction, 
lie  had  no  family  or  connection  to  bind  him  to  a  particular  spot  here  in  the  west, 
and  by  a  deed  utterly  repugnant  to  his  generous  nature,  he  was  exiled  as  he  yet 
believed,  from  his  home  and  friends  in  me  east ;  it  was  therefore  his  destiny,  as 
it  was  his  wish,  to  rove.  Striking  again  into  the  pathless  wilderness  then  lying 
between  Vincennes  and  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  he  soon  reached  the  latter  place, 
whence  he  immediately  proceeded  to  Harrod*s  station,  where  he  was  joyfully  wel- 
oomed  by  his  old  companions. 

The  winter  of  1779-80  was  a  peaceful  one  to  the  Kentuckians,  but  in  the  spring 
the  Indians  and  British  invaded  the  country,  having  with  them  two  pieces  or  can- 
non, by  means  of  which  two  stations,  Martin's  and  Rnddell's,  fell  into  their  hands; 
whereupon  the  allied  savages  immediately  retreated. 

When  General  Clark  heard  of  the  disaster,  he  hastened  from  Vincennes  to 
concert  measures  for  present  retaliation  and  the  futnre  safety  of  the  settlemeali* 
Clark  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  men  ever  furnished  by  the  west,  of  no 
ordinary  military  capacity.  He  believed  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Indians,  was  to  carry  the  war  into  their  own  country,  burning  dovm 
their  villages  and  destroying  their  com,  and  thus  give  them  sufficient  emploT- 
ment  to  prevent  their  incuraions  among  the  settlements  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.    Accordingly  an  expedition  consisting  of  1100  of  the  hardiest  and 


eourageous  men  that  the  most  adventurous  age  of  our  history  oould  furnish,  inurad 
to  haraships  and  accustomed  to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  assembled  at  the 
month  of  me  Licking.  Kenton  commanded  a  company  of  volanteera  from  Hai- 
rod's  station,  and  shared  in  all  the  dangere  and  sucoese  of  this  little  army.  Com- 
aianded  by  Clark,  and  piloted  by  one  of  the  most  expert  woodsmen  and  ttie  graat- 
•st  spy  of  the  west,  Simon  Kenton,  the  Kentuckians  assailed  the  savages  ia 
^eir  dens  with  complete  success*  Chillicothe,  Pickaway  and  many  oihm  towns 
waie  bunt,  and  the  crops  around  them  destroyed.    At  Pickaway,  tfie  Indians 
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'Were  broagrht  to  a  stand.  Here  where  he  had  ran  the  gauntlet  and  afforded  the 
Indian  squaws  and  warriors  so  raach  /un,  two  years  before,  Kenton  now  at  the 
head  of  his  ffallant  company,  had  the  satisfaction  of  dashinff  into  the  tliickest  of 
the  fight  and  repaying  with  usury  the  blows  he  had  received  at  their  hands.  Af- 
ter an  obstinate  resistance  the  savages  were  defeated  and  fled  in  all  direcUonSy 
leaving  their  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field.    (See  life  of  Clark.) 

This  was  the  first  invasion  of  Ohio  by  the  Kentuckians  in  any  force,  and  the 
led  man  lone  remembered  it.  For  two  years  the  stations  enjoyed  comparative 
peace,  and  I&nton  passed  away  his  time  as  a  hunter,  or  spy,  or  with  surveying  paiw 
ties,  heavily  enough  until  the  fall  of  1783.  Then  for  the  first  time  he  heard  that 
his  old  father  yet  lived,  and  learned  the  joyful  intelligence  that  he  had  not  killed 
his  old  playmate  and  friend  William  Veach.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  hie 
feelings  upon  hearing  this  news.  For  eleven  years  he  wandered  in  the  wilder- 
ness filled  with  remorse  for  his  rash,  though  unpremeditated  crime,  the  brand  of 
murder  upon  his  heart  if  not  upon  his  brow,  isolated  from  his  home  and  friends, 
about  whom  he  dare  not  even  inquire,  and  his  very  name  forbidden  to  him.  At 
length  after  expiating  his  crime  by  these  long  sufferings,  unexpectedly  the  weight 
of  murder  is  removed  from  his  mind — his  banishment  from  home  and  family 
revoked,  and  his  long  abandoned  name  restored,  Kenton  was  Simon  Butler  now 
no  longer,  and  he  felt  like  a  new  roan. 

In  the  fall  of  1783  General  Clark,  to  revenge  the  disaster  of  the  Bine  Licks, 
led  another  army  1500  strong  against  the  Indian  towns,  which  spread  destruction 
far  and  wide  through  their  country.  (See  life  of  Clark.^  Kenton  again  com- 
manded a  company  on  this  occasion,  and  was  a^ain  the  pilot  for  the  army,  as  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  was  unsurpassed,  and  his  skill  in  woodcraft  unequalled. 
It  was  upon  the  return  of  this  expedition  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  Not. 
4th,  1782,  that  the  pioneers  composing  it,  entered  into  the  romantic  engagement, 
that  fifty  years  thereafter,  the  survivors  '^should  meet  and  talk  over  the  affairs  of 
the  campaign,*'  and  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  past.  It  was  first  suggested 
by  Captain  M'Cracken  of  the  Kentucky  light  horse,  who  was  then  dying*  from 
the  mortification  of  a  slight  wound  received  m  the  arm  while  fighting,  immediately 
by  the  side  of  Kenton  in  the  attack  on  Piqua  town.  To  carry  out  the  request  of 
the  dying  soldier.  Colonel  Floyd,  from  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  brought  forward  a 
resolution,  and  the  semi-centennial  meeting  was  determined  upon.  All  around 
was  the  unbroken  wilderness ;  but  as  they  bore  the  dying  M'Cracken  down  the 
hill  above  Cincinnati,  the  future  stood  revealed  to  his  fast  closing  eyes,  the  cities 
and  villas  peopled  with  tens  of  thousands,  crowning  the  valley  and  the  hill  tops, 
the  noise  of  abounding  commerce  in  the  streets  and  on  the  rivers— building  rising 
upon  building — palace  and  temple  and  all  the  magnificent  panorama  of  fifty  years, 
passed  in  review  before  him.  The  desire  to  link  one's  name  with  all  this  great- 
ness was  pardonable  in  him  who  had  shed  his  blood  in  the  struggle  to  achieve  it. 
The  interesting  day  that  was  to  witness  the  re-union  of  the  surviving  heroes  of 
*83,  fell  upon  the  4th  of  November,  1832.  At  that  time  many  were  still  survi- 
ving, among  the  rest  General  Simon  Kenton.  As  the  day  drew  near,  the  old  hero 
was  deeply  affected  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  his  old  brothers  in  arms,  as  well 
as  solicitous  to  keep  the  solemn  appointment.  To  encourap^e  a  large  attendance 
he  published  an  interesting  and  feeling  **  address  to  the  citizens  of  the  western 
country."  It  is  a  fair  type  of  his  kind  heart,  dictated  to  a  friend  who  wrote  it  for 
him,  and  signed  with  his  own  hand.  The  following  is  the  only  extract  the  limits 
of  this  work  will  permit  us  to  make. 

**  Fellow  eitixent ! — Being  one  of  the  first,  after  Cobnel  Daniel  Boone,  who  aided  in  the 
eooqunt  of  Kentucky,  and  the  west,  I  am  called  upon  to  address  you.  My  heart  metts  on 
such  an  occasion ;  I  look  forward  to  the  contemplated  meeting  with  melancholy  pleasure;  it 
has  caused  tears  to  flow  in  copious  showers.  I  wish  to  see  once  more  before  I  die,  my  few 
surviving  fiiend&  My  solemn  promise,  made  fifty  years  ago,  binds  me  to  meet  them.  I 
ask  not  for  myself;  but  you  may  find  in  our  assembly  some  who  have  never  received  any 
pay  or  pension,  who  have  sustained  the  cause  of  their  country,  equal  to  any  other  service; 
who  in  the  decline  of  life  are  poor.  Then,  you  prosperous  sons  of  the  west,  forget  not  those 
old  and  gray-headed  veterans  on  this  occasion ;  let  them  return  to  their  fiunilies  with  some 

*  He  died  as  the  troops  descended  the  hill  where  Cincinnati  now  stands,  and  was  buried  near  the 
block-hoose  at  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  on  the  Kentucky  side. 
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The  day  at  last  came  so  long  looked  for  by  oar  **old  fathers  of  the  weel,**  «■! 
the  terrible  cholera,  more  barbaroas  than  the  sayages,  who  fifty  years  before  b«^ 
tied  the  pioneers,  spread  death  far  and  wide  over  the  west,  sparing  neidier  afs 
nor  sex.  Cincinnati  was  wrapt  in  gloom,  yet  many  of  the  veteran  patriots  asssm- 
bled,  and  the  corporation  voted  them  a  dinner.  General  Kenton,  in  spite  of  bat 
srdent  desire,  was  unable  from  sickness  and  old  age,  to  attend.  He  met  his  beloTsd 
companions  no  more  until  he  met  them  in  the  spirit  land. 

After  the  volunteers  disbanded  at  the  mouth  of  Licking,  Kenton  retomed  to 
Hanod's  station.  He  had  acquired  many  valuable  tracts  of  land,  now  beeoming 
of  importance,  as  population  began  to  flow  into  the  country  with  a  rapid  in- 
crease, as  the  sounds  of  savage  warfare  grew  fainter  in  the  distance.  He  4e#> 
Ued  on  his  lands  on  Salt  riyer,  and  being  joined  by  a  few  families  in  1783-3,  he 
built  some  rude  block-houses,  cleared  land,  and  planted  com.  His  settlement 
thrived  wonderfully.  In  the  fall,  having  gathered  his  com,  he  determined  to  visit 
his  father,  ascertain  his  circumstances,  and  bring  him  to  Kentucky.  He  had  not 
seen  his  family  for  thirteen  years,  a  period  to  him  full  of  dangers,  sufferings  and 
triumphs.  Who  can  paint  the  joy  of  the  returning  adventurer,  young  in  years, 
but  old  in  deeds  and  reputation,  on  reaching  home,  to  find  that  his  aged  father 
f*yet  lived."  The  reunion  was  joyful  to  all,  especially  so  to  his  friends,  who 
had  long  considered  him  dead.  He  visited  with  delight  the  friends  and  the  scenes 
of  his  early  childhood,  so  different  from  his  boisterous  manhood,  and  the  gaunt- 
let, the  stake,  and  the  fierce  foray,  and  the  wild  war-whoop  were  to  him  as  the 
confbsed  image  of  some  uneasy  dream.  Veach  and  the  ungracious  fair  one,  his 
first  love,  w^re  still  livinor ;  he  saw  them,  and  each  forgot  the  old  feud. 

He  gathered  up  his  father  and  family  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Red  Stone  Fort, 
journeying  to  Kain-tuck-ee,  where  his  old  father  died,  and  was  buried  on  the 
winding  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  without  marble  or  inscription  to  mark  the  last 
restinff  place  of  the  father  of  the  great  pioneer.  Kenton,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
father's  family,  reached  his  settlement  in  safety  in  the  winter  of  1784. 

Kentucky  was  now  a  flourishing  territory,  and  emigrants  came  flocking  in  to 
appropriate  her  fertile  lands.  Kenton  determined  to  occupy  his  lands,  around  his 
Ola  camp,  near  Maysville,  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  fertility.  This  rart 
of  Kentucky  was  still  uninhabited,  and  infested  by  the  Indians.  In  Jul^,  1784, 
collecting  a  small  party  of  adventurers,  he  went  to  his  old  camp,  one  mile  from 
Washington,  in  Mason  county*  The  Indians  being  too  troubleeome,  the  party 
returned  to  Salt  river.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Kenton  returned,  built  some 
block-houses,  and  was  speedily  ioined  by  a  few  families.  In  the  spring  of  *85, 
many  new  settlements  were  made  around  Kenton*s  station,  and  that  part  of  the 
country  soon  assumed  a  thriving  appearance,  in  spite  of  the  incursions  of  the 
savaffes.  In  1786,  Kenton  sold  (or  according  to  M'Donald),  oavk  Arthur  Fox 
and  William  Wood  one  thousand  acres  of  lunid,  on  which  they  laid  out  ths  town 
of  Washington;  "Old  Ned  Waller"  had  settled  at  Limestone  (Maysville)  the 
year  before. 

The  Indians  were  too  badly  crippled,  by  Clark's  last  expedition,  to  offer  any 
considerable  opposition  to  the  settlers ;  nevertheless,  they  were  exceedingly  troo- 
blesome,  during  their  many  small  predatory  incursions,  and  plied  the  fashionable 
trade  of  horse-stealing  with  praiseworthy  activity.  To  put  a  stop  to  such  pro- 
ceedings, on  the  part  of  their  red  neighbors,  an  expedition,  seven  hundred  strong, 
composed  of  volunteers  from  all  the  surrounding  stations,  assembled  at  Washing- 
ton under  the  command  of  Colonel  Logan.  Fighting,  in  those  days,  cost  our 
affectionate  "Uncle  Sam"  very  little,  as  every  man  paid  his  own  war  expenses. 
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Kenton  commaDded  a  company  from  hit  settlement,  and*  as  nsuaU  piloted  the 
way  into  the  enemy's  coontry.  The  expedition  fell  upon  Mocfaaeheek  and  Ptok- 
away  rery  snddenl^,  defeated  the  Indians  with  oonsiderable  loss,  burnt  four  other 
towns,  without  resistanee,  and  returned  to  Washington  with  only  ten  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

Notwithstanding  this  snccessful  blow,  the  Indians,  all  next  year,  kept  the 
inhabitants  around  Kenton's  station  in  perpetual  alarm.  Kenton  again  called  on 
the  stations  to  rendezvous  at  Washin^n,  for  the  purpose  of  punching  the  In- 
dians, by  *^  carrying  the  war  into  Afnca ;"  a  trick  he  had  learned  from  his  old 
commander.  General  Clark.  It  was  essentially  to  the  interest  of  the  interior 
stations  to  see  Kenton's  well  sustained,  as  thereby  the  savaffes  were  kept  at  a 
distance  from  them.  They  were,  consequently,  always  ready  to  render  their 
more  exposed  brethren  any  assistance  required.  Several  hundred  hardy  hunters, 
under  Colonel  Todd, assembled  again  at  Washington.  Kenton  again  commanded 
his  company,  a  gallant  set  of  young  men,  trained  by  himself^  and  piloted  the 
expedition.  Near  Chillicothe  a  detachment,  led  by  majors  Hinkston  and  Kenton, 
fell  upon  a  lar^  body  of  Indians,  about  day-break,  and  defeated  them  before  Todd 
came  up.  Chillicothe  was  burned  down,  and  the  expedition  returned  withont 
losing  a  man. 

The  pioneers  had  now  become  formidable  to  the  Indians,  and  kept  them  at  bay. 
Kenton's  station  was  a  frontier  for  the  interior  settlements,  and  manfully  b^t 
back  the  foe,  in  his  incursions  into  the  State.  The  country  around  Washington 
was  fast  filling  up,  and  bid  fair  Soon  to  be  in  a  condition  to  set  the  Indian  at 
defiance.  .Kenton,  universally  esteemed  and  beloved,  was  acknowledged  to  be 
the  chief  man  in  the  community.  His  great  experience  and  reputation  as  a  fron- 
tier man ;  his  superior  courage  and  skill  in  the  fight,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his 
possessions,  rendered  hitai  conspicuous.  In  all  the  incursions  made  into  the 
country  of  the  enemy,  and  the  many  local  contests  that  took  place  with  the  Indi 
ans.  Captain  Kenton  was  invariably  the  leader  selected  by  the  settlers. 

From  1788  to  1793,  many  small  but  bloody  eonflicts  came  off  around  the  set- 
tlements in  Mason  county.  In  which  the  Indians  were  severely  punished  by  Cap- 
tain Kenton  and  his  volunteers.  In  1793  the  Indians  made  the  last  incursion  into 
this,  or  perhaps  any  other  part  of  Kentucky.  On  that  occasion  (see  Mason 
county)  Kenton  ambushed  them  at  the  place  where  they  crossed  the  Ohio,  killed 
six  of  the  party,  and  dispersed  the  remainder.  They  never  afterwards  invaded 
the  long  contested  shore  of  their  beloved  hunting  ground.  After  a  desperate  and 
sanguinary  struggle  of  more  than  twentv  years,  Kain-tuck-ee,  *^  the  dark  and 
bloMly  ground,'*^  was  lost  to  the  red  man  forever.  The  Saxon,  in  his  insatiable 
thirst  for  land,  had  felled  her  forests,  driven  out  her  elk  and  buffalo,  ploughed  up 
her  virgin  sod,  polluted  her  soil  with  the  unfamiliar  city  and  village,  and  in  the 
blood  of  the  rea  man  written  his  title  to  the  country,  which  he  held  with  a  grasp 
of  iron.  Cornstalk,  Blaokfish,  Logan,  Little  Turtle,  Elinipsico,  Meshawah,  ths 
young  Tecumseh,  and  the  thousand  north-western  braves,  bled  in  vain.  Equal 
courage,  superior  intellect,  and  the  destiny  of  the  Saxon,  overthrew  the  heroism, 
the  perseverainoe,  and  the  despair  of  the  sons  of  the  forest. 

In  1793,  General  Wayne  came  down  the  Ohio  to  prepwe  for  his  successful  ex-< 
pedition.  Kenton,  at  that  time  a  major.  Joined  Wayne  with  his  battalion,  and 
proceeded  to  Greenville,  where  he  was  conspicuous  among  the  hardy  hunters 
composing  the-  army,  on  account  of  his  superior  reputation,  courage,  skill,  and 
activity.  He  was  not  in  the  battle  of  the  Fallen  Timber,  havinff  been  discharged 
with  his  battalion  the  winter  previous.  The  Indians,  being  detested  by  Wayne, 
and  their  power  completely  broken,  sued  for  peaoe,  which  was  granted,  and  the 
war  was  over. 

Kentucky  and  the  west,  ajfter  the  peace  of  Greenville,  rushed  forward  with 
rapid  strides  in  the  career  of  population  and  wealth.  Emigrants  came  pouring 
over  the  Alleghanies  into  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Ohio,  to  occupy  the  beautiful 
^  land  of  the  cane."  These  lands  rose  rapidly  in  price  and  importance,  and  Ken- 
ton was  now  thought  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  his  State,  and  deserved 
%o  be  so,  for  he  had  purchased  his  wealth  by  many  a  bloody  conlltct,  and  by  many 
incredible  hardships.     But  behold  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen ! 

The  craCty  offsprings  of  peace,  who  slept  in  the  lap  of  eastern  ease  and  seov- 
rity,  while  this  noble  pioneer  was  enduring  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness,  wad 
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braving  the  gauntlet,  and  etake,  and  tomahawk  of  the  Indian  to  redeem  the  eoQ 
of  the  west,  creep  in  when  the  fight,  and  toil,  and  danger  are  past,  and  by  dis- 
honorable trick,  miserable  technicality,  and  canning  prooedare,  wrest  the  po»> 
sessions  bought  at  such  a  terrible  price  from  the  ffallant,  unlettered,  simple  hearted 
man,  unTers^  in  the  rascality  of  civilization.  He  lost  his  lands  acre  after  acre, 
the  superior  skill  of  the  speculator  prevailing  over  the  simplicity  and  ignoraooe 
of  the  hunter.  What  a  burning,  deep  disgrace  to  the  west,  that  the  hero  who 
had  suffered  so  much  and  fought  so  well  to  win  the  soil  of  his  glorious  ^'eaus 
land  "  from  the  savage,  should,  when  the  contest  was  ended,  be  compelled  to 
leave  it  to  those  who  never  struck  a  blow  in  its  defence !  Together  with  Boone 
and  numerous  other  brave  old  frontier  men,  who  bore  '*  the  heat  and  burden  of 
Ae  day,"  Kenton,  like  an  old  shoe,  was  kicked  aside  when  he  was  no  longer  of 
any  use,  or  had  become  too  antiquated  for  the  fashion  of  the  times.  Kentucky 
treated  her  earliest  and  staunchest  defenders  scarcely  so  well  as  thev  treated  their 
dogs— after  running  down  the  game,  she  denied  them  the  very  o^. 

The  fate  of  Graieral  Simon  Kenton  was  still  more  hard  than  that  of  the  other 
simple  hearted  fathers  of  the  west.  His  body  was  taken  for  debt  unon  the  cov- 
enants in  deeds  to  lands,  which  he  had,  in  effect,  given  awav,  ana  for  twehre 
months  he  was  imprisoned,  upon  the  very  spot  where  he  first  built  his  cabin  in 
*75— where  he  planted  the  first  corn  ever  planted  on  the  north  of  the  Kentucky 
river  by  the  hand  of  any  white  man— where  he  ranged  the  pathless  forest  in  free- 
dopn  and  siBifety— where  he  subsequently  erected  his  foremost  station  house,  and 
battled  the  Indians  in  an  hundred  encounters,  and,  nearly  alone,  endured  the 
hardships  of  the  wilderness,  while  those  who  then  reaped  &ie  fruits  of  his  for- 
mer sufterings  were  yet  unborn,  or  dwelt  afar  in  the  Ian  of  peace  and  plenty. 

In  1803,  beggared  by  law-suits  and  losseb,  he  movea  into  Ohio,  and  settled  in 
Urbana.  He  was  no  longer  young,  and  the  prospect  of  spending  his  old  age  in 
independence,  surrounded  by  plenty  and  comfort,  which  lightened  the  toils  and 
sufferinffs  of  his  youth,  was  now  succeeded  by  cheerless  anticipations  of  poverty 
and  negleet.  Thus,  after  thirty  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life,  spent  faithfully  in 
the  cause  of  Kentucky  and  the  west,  all  that  remained  to  him  was  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  services,  and  a  cabin  in  the  wilderness  of  Ohio.  He  himself  never 
repined,  and  such  was  his  exalted  patriotism,  that  h%  would  not  suffer  others  to 
upbraid  his  country  in  his  presence,  without  expressing  a  degree  of  anger  alto- 
gether foreign  from  his  usual  mild  and  amiable  manner.  It  never  occurred  to  his 
ingenuous  mind  that  Au  country  could  treat  any  body,  much  less  him,  with  neg- 
lect, and  his  devotion  and  patnotism  continued  to  the  last  unimpaired. 

In  1805,  he  was  elected  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Ohio  militia,  and  in  1810  he 
Joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  It  is  a  consoling  fact,  that  nearly  all 
the  ^^old  fathers  of  the  west'*  devoted  the  evening  of  their  stormy  lives  to  the 
service  of  their  Maker,  and  died  in  the  triumphs  of  Uie  Christian  faith.  In  1813, 
the  gallant  old  man  joined  the  Kentucky  troops  under  Governor  Shelby,  into 
whose  family  he  was  admitted  as  a  privileged  member,  and  was  in  the  battle  of 
the  Thames.  This  was  bis  last  battle,  and  from  it  the  old  hero  returned  to  ob- 
scurity and  poverty  in  his  humble  cabin  in  the  woods.  He  remained  in  Urbana 
till  1830,  when  he  moved  to  the  head  of  Mad  river,  Logan  county,  Ohio,  in  sight 
of  Wapatoraika,  where  he  had  been  tied  to  the  stake  by  the  Indians  when  a  prisoner 
in  their  hands.  Here  he  was  harassed  by  judgments  and  executions  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  to  prevent  being  driyen  from  his  cabin  by  his  white  brethren^  (as  for^ 
merly  by  the  savages)  to  the  forest  for  a  shelter,  he  was  compelled  to  have  some 
land  entered  in  the  name  of  his  wife  and  children.  He  still  had  many  tracts  of 
mountain  land  in  Kentucky  of  little  value,  which,  however,  were  forfeited  to  the 
State  for  taxes.  In  1824,  then  seventy  years  of  age,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
Frankfort,  in  tattered  garments  and  on  a  sorry  horse,  to  endeavor  to  get  the  legis- 
lature, then  in  session,  to  release  the  claim  of  the  State  on  his  mountain  lands. 

Here,  where  he  had  roved  in  an  unbroken  wilderness  in  the  early  day,  now  stood 
a  flourishing  city,  but  he  walked  up  and  down  its  streets,  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  the  boys,  a  stranger,  recognized  by  no  one.  A  new  generation  had  arisen  to 
people  and  possess  the  land  which  he  had  defended,  and  his  old  friends  and  com- 
panions were  gone.  At  length  General  Thomas  Fletcher,  from  Bath  county,  saw 
and  knew  him,  and  by  his  means  the  old  pioneer  was  clothed  in  a  decent  suit« 
and  entertained  in  a  kind  and  becoming  manner.     When  it  became  known  that 
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Simon  Kenton  was  in  the  town,  nombeis  speedily  assembled  to  see  the  celebra- 
ted warrior  and  hunter,  and  testify  their  regard  for  hiou  He  was  taken  to  the 
capitol  and  placed  in  the  speaker's  chair,  '*  and  then  was  introduced  the  second 
great  adventurer  of  the  west,  to  a  crowded  assembly  of  legislators,  judges,  offi- 
oers  of  the  grovemment,  and  citizens  generally."  This  the  simple  hearted  old 
man  was  wont  to  call  **  the  proudest  day*'  of  his  life.  His  lands  were  at  once 
released,  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  the  exertions  of  Judge  Burnet  and  General 
Vance  of  Congress,  a  pension  of  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  year  was  ob- 
tained for  him,  securing  his  old  age  from  absolute  want. 

Without  any  further  reward  from  his  government,  or  particular  notice  from  his 
fellow-citizens  and  contemporaries.  General  Kenton  lived  in  his  quiet  and  obscure 
home  to  the  age  of  eighty-one,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  In 
April,  1836,  in  sig^ht  of  the  place  where  the  Indians,  fifty-eight  years  before,  pro- 
posed to  torture  him  to  death,  he  breathed  his  last,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
neighbors,  and  supported  by  the  consolations  of  the  gospel. 

Tbe  following  is  a  descnption  of  the  appearance  and  character  of  this  remark- 
able man,  by  one  who  often  shared  with  him  in  the  dangers  of  the  forest  and  the 
flght: 

**  General  Kenton  was  of  fair  oomplexion,  six  lest  one  inch  in  height.  He  stood  and 
walked  very  erect ;  and,  in  die  prime  of  life,  weighed  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds. 
He  never  was  inclined  to  be  corpulent,  although  of  sufficient  fuUness  to  form  a  graceful  per- 
son. He  bad  a  soft,  tremulous  voice,  very  pleuing  to  the  hearer.  He  had  laughing,  gray 
eyes,  whicb  appeared  to  fiudnate  the  beholder,  and  dark  auburn  hair.  He  was  a  pleasant, 
good-humored,  and  obliging  companion.  When  excited,  or  provoked  to  anger,  (which  was 
seklom  the  case),  the  fiery  glance  of  his  eye  would  almost  curdle  the  blo<^  of  thoee  with 
whom  he  caoie  in  contact  His  rage,  when  roused,  was  a  tornado.  In  his  dealing,  he  was 
perfectly  honeet ;  his  confidence  in  man,  and  his  credulity,  were  such,  that  the  same  man 
might  cheat  him  twenty  times ;  and  if  he  professed  firienckhip,  he  might  cheat  him  still.^ 

7*he  thing  which  strikes  us  moat  forcibly,  in  contemplating  the  lives  of  the 
great  leading  men,  who  pioneered  the  march  of  civilization  to  the  west,  is  their 
complete  simplicity  of  character.  Some  have  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  this 
stupidity,  hut  we  can  not  agree  with  them.  The  pioneers  of  the  west,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  plentiful  lack  of  education  and  mental  discipline,  were  certainly  chil- 
dren in  their  knowledge  of  the  great  book  of  human  nature.  Still  the  courage, 
skill,  sagacity,  perseverance  and  endurance  exhibited  in  their  life  of  privation 
and  danger,  prove  them  to  have  been  men  of  no  ordinary  mould,  and  the  same 
intellectual  and  physical  forces  called  into  action  in  any  other  sphere  of  life, 
expressed  with  the  same  energy,  would  have  rendered  their  possessors  distin- 
guished. 

We  can  easily  see  how  unfit  for  civilized  life,  were  Boone  and  Kenton,  sud- 
denly transposed  from  an  almost  primitive  and  savage  state  of  society,  unsophis- 
ticated and  simple-minded  as  they  were.  The  ^eat  questions  of  property,  regu- 
lated by  law,  and  liberty,  regulated  by  policy,  in  their  profound  mysteries,  were 
to  them  as  sealed  books  :  they  had  not  stqdied  them  $  but  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  battling  with  the  savages,  and  enduring  bitter  privations  with  constant  and 
necessary  activity,  they  lived  in  the  free  wilderness,  where  action  was  unfettered 
by  law,  and  where  property  was  not  controlled  b^  form  and  technically,  but  rest- 
ed on  the  natural  and  broader  foundation  of  justice  and  convenience.  They  knew 
how  to  beat  back  the  invader  of  their  soil,  or  repel  the  aggression  of  the  private 
wrong-doer — they  knew  how  to  bear  down  a  foe  in  the  open  field,  or  circumvent 
him  by  stratagem,  or  destroy  him  by  ambush.  But  they  knew  not  how  to  swindle 
a  neighbor  out  of  his  acres,  by  declaration,  demurrer,  plea  and  replication,  and  all 
the  scientific  pomp  of  chicanery— they  knew  not  how  damages  could  salve  a  pri- 
rate  injury  or  personal  wrone,  or  how  the  verdict  of  a  jury  could  remove  the 
poison  from  the  tongue  of  the  slanderer,  or  roedicit^  the  incurable  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  seducer.  Hence,  in  the  broad  and  glorious  light  of  civilization, 
they  were  stupid.  Their  confidence  in  men,  their  simplicity,  their  stupidity,  by 
whatever  name  proper  to  call  it,  rendered  them  an  easy  prey  to  selfish  and  un- 
principled speculators.  Certain  it  is,  that  hundreds  arose  to  prey  upon  the  sim- 
ple Fathers  of  the  West;  and  they  were  driven  out  in  their  old  age  yet  farther  into 
the  wilderness.  Instead  of  seeing  their  children  possess  and  people  the  beauti- 
fol  land  won  by  their  fathers,  after  so  long  and  terrible  a  conflict,  we  see  them, 
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like  their  aires,  on  the  borders  of  ciTiUssUon,  beating  back  the  aaya^  I 
seWes  e?er  driten  back  by  that  wave  of  population  which  follows  on  iheii  slepa, 
by  a  strange  decree,  the  exterminators  of  the  red  man,  soon  tiiereafter,  then- 
selves  to  be  exterminated. 

It  is  now  perhaps  too  late,  to  repair  the  iujnstice  done  to  these  old  heroes  by 
the  west ;  yet  one  act  remains  to  Kentucky,  demanded  alike  by  gratitude  and  a 
just  sense  of  honor.  It  is  to  gather  up  the  sacred  remains  of  Simon  Kenton*  fross 
their  last,  obscure  resting  place,  and  placing  them  in  the  cemetery  of  her  capi- 
tal, in  the  bosom  of  that  belored  soil  which  he  was  among  the  first  and  stoutest 
to  defend ;  to  erect  a  monument  over  his  grave,  commemorating  throogboat 
all  succeeding  years  the  services  and  virtues  of  her  Great  Pioneer.  Will  it  ew 
be  done  1 

Bank  Lick  is  a  beautiful  stream,  emptying  into  the  Licking  river,  five  miles 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio,  in  Kenton  county.  This  >stream  received  its 
name  from  the  early  settlers,  and  its  banks  have,  doubtless,  been  trodden  by 
Boone  and  Kenton.  The  engraving  represents  a  scene  on  this  stream,  about  a 
mile  above  its  junction  with  the  Licking.  The  picture  is  by  Frankenstein,  a 
young  artist  of  Cincinnati. 


VIEW    OF    BANK   LICK,   KENTON   CO.,    KY. 
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AiBODf  the  pfomment  citisdns  of  KeotoD  eoan^,  it  the  Honorable  Jambs  T. 
MoRBHCAD,  late  Senator  in  the  Conffreee  of  the  United  States.  He  enjoys  a  rep* 
utation  for  ability  and  eloquence,  which  is  co-extensile  with  the  limits  of  the  Un- 
ion, and  ranks  among  the  first  public  men  of  the  State.  He  was  born  on  the  34tk 
May,  1797,  near  Shepherdsrille,  in  the  coon^  of  Bullitt  When  he  was  three  or 
four  years  old^  his  father  removed  to  Rnseellvule,  Logan  county,  where  he  enjoysd 
th«  advantages  of  the  village  schools.  In  the  spring  of  1813,  he  was  sent  to 
Transylvania  University,  where  be  continued  until  1815.  The  University  was 
then  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Blythe,  as  principal,  Rev.  Mr.  Bishop,  professor  of 
moral  philosophy,  and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Sbarpe,  professor  of  languages.  On  his 
Tetnm  to  Russellville,  Mr.  Morebead  eommeneed  the  study  of  the  ww  under  the 
Honorable  H.  P.  Brodnax,  then  one  of  the  circuit  court  judges ;  and  he  contin- 
ued it  in  the  office  of  the  Honorable  J.  J.  Crittenden,  who  was  then  living  at 
Russellville*  In  the  spring  of  1818,  Mr.  Morehead  settled  at  Bowling  Green, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  law.  In  August,  1828,  he  was  elect^  to  the 
legislature  from  the  county  of  Warren,  and  was  re-elected  in  1889—1830.  hk 
the  winter  of  1831-2,  while  attending  the  convention  at  Baltimore  which  nomina- 
ted Mr.  Clay  for  the  presidency  and  John  Sergeant  for  vice  president,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  state  convention  that  met  at  Frankfort  as  candidate  for  lievk 
tenant  governor.  He  was  elected  to  this  office  in  August,  1833.  He  presided 
over  the  senate  until  the  death  of  Governor  Breathitt,  in  February,  1834,  and 
succeeded  that  gentleman  in  the  administration  of  the  government.  In  his  first 
message  to  the  legislature,  he  recommended  an  enlarff^  system  of  internal  im* 
proveraents,  which  the  legislature,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1835,  provided  for 
by  *'an  act  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,''  ereatinff  a 
board  of  internal  improvement,  of  which  Mr.  Morehead  was  made  ex-^kio  uie 

f  resident.  In  the  fall  of  1836,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Frankfort 
n  March,  1837,  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Clark,  as  the  agent  of  the 
State,  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds  for  internal  improvement  purposes.  In  August, 
1837,  he  wa»  elected  to  the  legislature  in  Franklin  county.  In  the  spring  of  1838, 
he  wasvsppointed  by  Governor  Clark,  president  of  the  board  of  internal  improve- 
ments. In  the  winter  of  the  next  year,  he  was  selected  by  the  le^pslature,  in 
conjunction  with  Colonel  J.  Speed  Smith,  of  Madison,  as  a  commissioner  to  the 
State  of  Ohio,  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  protection  of  the  property 
of  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  in  their  slaves.  The  mission  was  entirely  successful. 
Mr.  Morehead  remained  in  the  board  of  internal  improvement  until  the  latter  part 
of  Febmanr,  1841,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  six  years.  In  the  senate,  as  a  debater,  few  men  ranked  higher  than 
Governor  Morehead.  An  announcement  that  he  was  to  speak,  never  failed  to  fill 
the  lobbies  and  galleries  with  spectators.  As  a  speaker,  he  is  remarkably  fluent 
and  energetic,  with  a  manner  eminently  graceful  and  dignified.  His  political 
information  is  extensive,  and  his  opinions  as  a  statesman,  sound  and  conserva- 
tive. Governor  Morehead  is  now  living  in  Covington,  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession. 


KNOX    COUNTY. 

Knox  county  was  formed  in  1799,  and  named  in  honor  of  Gen- 
eral Henry  Knox.  It  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State,  and  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Cumberland  river :  Boimded 
on  the  north  by  Laurel  and  Clay ;  northeast  by  Clay ;  southeast 
by  Harlan ;  south  by  Tennessee  line ;  and  west  by  Whitley. 
The  Rne  mountain,  a  spur  of  the  great  Cumberland,  skirts  this 
county  on  the  southeast.  The  face  of  the  country,  except  on  the 
river  bottoms,  is  hilly  and  mountainous — the  staple  products,  corn 
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and  oats,  though  other  grains  are  produced,  and  horses,  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep  are  raised  in  considerable  numbers. 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  1846,  $767,326;  number  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  county,  150,308 ;  average  value  of  land  per 
acre,  $2.74 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  1,027 ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old, 
1,688.     Population  in  1840,  5,722. 

Barboubsville,  the  county  seat  and  only  town,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cumberland  river,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Frankfort.  It  contains  three  churches,  one  school, 
court-house,  five  stores  and  groceries,  one  tavern,  three  lawyers, 
two  physicians  and  six  mechanical  trades — population  225.  Es- 
tablished in  1812. 

The  Slate  road  from  Frankfort  to  the  State  of  TenneMee,  crosses  at  the  Cubi- 
berland  ford  in  this  connty,  thence  passes  out  of  the  State  at  the  Comberland 
Gap.  The  Pine  mountain,  which  is  situated  on  the  border  of  this  county,  presents 
to  the  eye  ail  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  nature  in  her  wildest  and  moat 
romantic  aspect,  through  which  the  Cumberland  rirer  seems  to  haye  forced  its 
way,  the  cliffs  on  either  side,  consisting  of  almost  interminable  heaps  of  lime- 
stone, rising  to  the  heisht  of  thirteen  hundred  feet.  In  thericini^  of  this  cliff, 
thero  is  a  cave  of  consioerable  magnitude. 

Three  miles  from  Barboursville,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cumberland,  there 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortress,  around  which  a  ciroular  ditch  is  discerni- 
ble, enclosing  about  four  acres  of  ground. 

It  was  through  the  Cumberland  Gap,  in  this  county,  that  the  distinguished  pi- 
oneer, Daniel  Boone,  first  penetrated  Kentucky. 

General  Hcnry  Knox,  in  honor  of  whom  this  county  received  its  name,  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  having  been  born  at  Boston,  on  the  25th  July,  1750. 
He  received  a  good  education,  and  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  was  a  booksel- 
ler. At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  officera  of  a  company  of 
grenadiera,  and  evinced  a  fondness  and  ability  for  the  military  profession.  At 
Uie  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  he  served  as  a  volunteer ;  and  soon  after  undertook  the 
perilous  task  of  procuring  from  the  Canada  frontier  some  pieces  of  ordnance, 
greatly  needed  bv  the  American  army,  which  he  successfully  accomplished.  For 
mis  daring  feat,  he  received  the  most  flattering  testimonials  from  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  congress,  and  was  soon  after  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
artillery  department,  with  the  rank  of  a  brigadier  general.  In  the  battles  of 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  Germantown  and  Monmouth,  he  displayed  peculiar  skill 
and  bravery  ;  and  subsequently  contributed  greatly  to  the  capture  of  Cornwallis 
at  Yorktown.  Immediately  after  this  event,  he  was  created  a  major-feneral.  He 
was  subsequently  one  of  the  commissionera  to  adjust  the  terms  of  peace— was 
deputed  to  receive  the  surrender  of  New  York  from  the  English  forces — and  af- 
terwards appointed  commander  at  West  Point,  where  he  executed  the  delicate 
and  difllcult  task  of  disbanding  the  army,  which  he  executed  with  extraordinary 
address.  In  1785,  he  was  appointed  secretary  at  war,  the  duties  of  which  office 
he  dischar^  with  general  approbation  until  the  ^ear  1794,  when  he  retired  to 
his  estate,  in  the  then  district,  but  now  State  of  Maine.  In  1798,  when  the  state 
of  our  affaire  with  France  indicated  a  rupture,  he  was  again  appointed  to  a  com- 
mand in  the  army ;  bat  the  re-establishment  of  amicable  relations  with  that  power, 
enabled  him  soon  to  return  to  his  retirement.  He  died  October  25, 1806,  at  his 
seat  in  Thomaston,  Maine,  at  the  age  of  56.  General  Knox  was  as  amiable  in 
private,  as  he  was  eminent  in  public  life.  But  few  men  in  the  stirring  times  in 
which  he  lived,  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  those  traits  of  character  which  dig- 
nify and  ennoble  human  nature. 
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LARUE  COUNTY. 

Larue  county  was  formed  in  1843,  and  named  for  John  Larue. 
It  lies  on  Salt  river,  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  State  :  Boun- 
ded on  the  north  by  Hardin  and  Nelson ;  east  by  Nelson  and 
"Washington ;  south  by  Hart  and  Greene ;  and  southwest  and 
northwest  by  Hart  and  Hardin.  The  surface  is  generally  undu- 
lating, a  portion  rolling  or  hilly — the  celebrated  Muldrow*s  hill 
skirting  tlie  county  on  the  north.  The  soil  is  good  in  the  more 
level  portion — the  hills  producing  fine  grasses,  and  well  adapted 
for  sheep  culture.  Principal  products,  com,  tobacco  and  hogs. 
The  Rolling  fork  of  Salt  river,  and  Nolin  and  Otter  creeks,  are 
the  principal  streams. 

Value  of  taxable  property  in  1846,  $727,344 ;  number  of  acres 
of  land  in  the  county,  123,157  ;  average  value  of  land  per  acre, 
$3.58;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
872 ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old,  1,207. 

The  towns  of  the  county  are — Hodgenville,  the  county  seat, 
and  Level  wood.  Hodgenville  is  about  ninety  miles  from  Prank- 
fort,  and  is  a  pleasant  place,  of  some  business — containing  a  neat 
court-house  with  the  usual  county  buildings,  and  has  five  law- 
yers, two  physicians,  six  stores,  with  a  number  of  mechanics'  shops. 

AboQt  one  mile  above  HodgenTille  on  the  soath  side  of  Nolin  creek,  there  is  a 
knoll  which  may  be  appropriately  termed  a  natural  curiosity.  It  is  about  thirty 
feet  above  the  level  of  tne  creek,  and  contains  about  two  acres  of  ground,  the  top 
of  which  is  level,  and  a  comfortable  house  has  been  erected  upon  it.  Benjamin 
Lynn  and  others,  early  pioneers  of  the  county,  encamped  on  this  knoll.  In  a 
hunting  excursion,  shortly  after  they  made  their  encampment,  Lynn  got  lost 
The  remainder  of  the  company  returned  to  camp,  and  not  finding  their  companion, 
some  one  remarked,  **  Here  is  the  Note  (knoll)  but  No  Lynn^  from  which  circum- 
stance the  creek  which  runs  near  the  knoll  took  its  name— iVb/tn.  They  imme- 
diately started  in  search  of  Lynn,  and  traveled  a  south  course  about  fifteen  miles, 
and  found  where  he  had  encamped  on  a  creek,  from  which  circumstance  they 
called  the  creek  Lvntv-camp  creek.  [The  creek  lies  within  the  present  county  of 
Hart.]  Philip  Phillips  erected  a  fort  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  knoll, 
on  the  north  side  of  Nolin,  about  the  year  1780  or  *81,  where  the  first  settlement 
of  the  county  was  made.    Phillips  was  from  Pennsylvania,  and  a  surveyor. 

John  Larue,  for  whom  the  county  was  named,  emigrated  with  a  considerable 
company,  from  Virginia,  and  settled  in  Phillips*  fort.  When  they  left  the  fort, 
Larue  bdught  and  settled  the  land  which  includes  the  knolL  Robert  Hodgen, 
his  brother-in-law,  bought  and  settled  the  land  on  which  Hodgenville  has  been 
erected.  They  were  both  noted  for  their  uprightness  and  sterlinflr  moral  worth — 
both  of  them  members  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  beloved  for  their  unobtrusive 
and  devoted  piety.  Benjamin  Lynn  was  a  minister  of  the  same  church,  and  also 
distinguished  for  his  zeal  and  piety. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Dnncao,  about  ^Ye  miles  from  Hodgenville,  on  the 
Big  South  fork  of  Nolin,  there  are  several  mounds.  Two  of  these  have  been 
opened,  and  found  to  contain  human  bones,  beads  of  ivory  or  bone,  and  a  quantity 
of  sea  shells.  Near  the  mounds,  there  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  town  or 
fortification,  and  within  the  area  covered  by  this  relic  of  antiquity,  sereral  ouri- 
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008  articles  have  been  found,  among  them  ^e  image  of  a 
bird,  cut  out  of  a  rock,  with  several  holes  driUed  through  it. 
On  one  of  the  bluffs  of  the  Rolling  Fork,  where  the  creek 
makes  a  short  elbow,  is  to  be  seen  a  stane  wall,  now  three  or 
four  feet  hiffh.  The  wall  at  the  elbow  extends  across  the 
level  land,  from  cliff  to  cliff,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the 
annexed  drawing,  and  must  have  constituted,  at  the  time  of 
its  construction,  an  impregnable  fortress.  The  diff  is  about 
two  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  precipitous  that  an  inTadioff 
army  could  not  poasibly  scale  it,  where  Uiere  was  any  show  at 
resistance. 


LAUREL    COUNTY. 

Laurel  county  was  formed  in  1825,  and  derived  its  name  from 
the  river  Laurel,  which  runs  partly  through  the  county — and  the 
river  is  supposed  to  derive  its  natne  from  the  quantity  of  laurel 
growing  upon  its  banks.  The  £ace  of  the  country  is  elevated 
and  generally  rolling — the  staple  products  com  and  oats. 

Value  of  taxable  property  in  1646,  $333,099;  number  of  acres 
of  land  in  the  county,  184,595;  average  value  of  land  per  acre, 
$1.10;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  714 ; 
number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old,  1,133. 
Population  in  1840,3,079. 

The  towns  of  the  county  are  London  and  Hazlepatch.  Lokdoh, 
the  seat  of  justice,  is  one  hundred  and  two  miles  from  Frankfort 
— contains  a  court-house  and  jail,  poet-office,  tavern,  one  physi- 
cian, two  lawyers,  a  store,  and  a  few  mechanics'  shops.  Hade- 
patch  is  a  small  village,  containing  a  post  office  and  a  few  houses. 

Boone's  old  trace,  which  ran  through  this  county,  is  yet  perceivable,  passing 
immediately  oTer  the  spot  where  the  court-house  is  built  A  quantity  of  iron  ore 
has  been  discovered  in  the  county,  and  some  appearances  of  lead.  Swift's  old 
mine  is  supposed  to  be  in  this  county.  Coal  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and 
several  fine  chalybeate  springs  have  been  discovered.  The  water  power  is  un- 
surpassed. There  are  the  remains  of  some  old  Indian  towns  in  the  county, 
amonff  which  vessels  apparently  used  for  cooking,  and  other  implem^ts,  have 
been  found. 


LAWRENCE    COUNTY. 

Lawrence  county  was  formed  in  1821,  and  named  aftw  Captain 
James  Lawrence,  of  the  United  States'  navy.  It  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State,  lying  on  the  waters  of  Big  Sandy 
river — ^bounded  on  the  north  by  Carter,  west  by  Morgan,  south  by 
Johnson,  and  on  the  east  by  Big  Sandy  river,  ^e  separating  line 
between  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  bro- 
ken, but  the  soil  fertile,  producing  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  in  abundance.     The  county  is  well  watered 
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and  1^  timber  fine,  snek  as  beech,  poplar,  ohesnut,  black  and 
white  walnut,  and  oak  of  various  kinds.  Steamboats  have  as- 
cended the  Kg  Sandy  as  far  as  Piketon,  in  Rke  county.  The 
soil  along  the  whole  valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  is  remarkdt>ly  rich, 
while  the  hills  abound  in  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  county  con- 
tains many  natural  curiosities,  a  description  of  which,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  has  not  been  received. 

Value  of  taxable  property  in  1846,  $394,535 ;  number  of  acres 
of  land  in  the  county,  131,587 ;  average  value  of  land  per  acre, 
$1.75;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
850;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old,  1,- 
467.    Population  in  1840,  3,079. 

Louisa,  the  county  seat  cmd  only  town  in  Lawrence,  is  located 
at  the  forks  of  Big  Sandy,  about  one  himdred  miles  from  Frank- 
fort. It  contains  a  court-house,  diurch,  post-office,  four  stores, 
two  doctors,  two  lawyers,  and  several  mechcmics'  shops.  Estab- 
lished in  1822. 

Richard  Appirson,  Esq.  of  Mount  Sterling,  has  in  his  possession  one  of  the 
oldest  patents  probably  now  in  Kentucky.  It  was  issued  by  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  in  1773,  to  John  fry,  for  2084  acres  of  land,  embracinff  the  town  of  Louisa, 
in  this  county.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  land  lies  on  the  Virginia  side  of  Big 
Sandy  river.  The  survey  upon  which  the  patent  issued  was  made  by  General 
Washington  between  1767  and  1770,  inclusive,  and  upon  the  beginning  corner 
he  cut  the  initials  of  his  name.  Nearly  every  comer  was  found  well  marked.  It 
has  not  heretofore  been  generally  known  thai  George  Washington  was  Bver  in 
Kentucky.  Another  survey  was  made  by  him  for  John  Fry,  on  Little  Sandy 
river,  eleven  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  in  the  present  county  of  Greenup.  The 
town  of  Louisa,  and  the  whole  of  the  lands  included  in  the  patent,  are  held  under 
the  title  of  Fry. 

In  the  year  1789,  Charles  Vancouver  settled  in  the  forks  of  Big  Sandy,  and 
employed  ten  men  to  build  a  fort  and  cultivate  some  com.  This  settlement  lasted 
but  a  year,  as  the  Indians  in  a  few  weeks  after  Vancouver  took  possession,  stole 
all  the  horses,  and  continued  to  be  troublesome. 

Jamks  Lawruicc,  (in  honor  of  whom  this  connty  received  its  name,)  a  distin- 
gaished  Ameriean  naval  commander,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  1781.  In  1798, 
he  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman.  In  1801  he  was  promoted,  and  in  1803, 
daring  the  Tripoli  war,  was  sent  out  to  the  Mediterranean  as  first  lieutenant  of 
the  eehooner  Enterprise.  While  there,  he  Miformed  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
destmotion  of  the  Philadelphia  frigate,  whien  had  been  captared  by  the  Tripoli- 
tans— and  took  an  aettve  part  in  the  snbseqiient  hombaidment  of  the  city  of  Tri- 
polL  In  1806,  he  retamed  to  the  United  States  at  first  lientenant  of  the  John 
Adams.  In  1813,  afker  war  was  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  Lawrence  was  appotnted  to  the  command  of  the  sloop  of  war.  Hornet.  In 
February  1813,  off  the  Brazil  eoaat,  the  Hornet  fell  in  with  the  fine  British  sloop 
Peacock,  which  she  oaptofed  af^r  a  fnrious  action  of  fifteen  minutes.  The  Pea- 
cock was  so  much  cut  up  in  the  short  action,  that  she  sunk  before  all  the  pris- 
oners could  be  removed.  For  this  gallant  action,  Lawrence  received  the  thanks 
of  Congress,  with  the  present  of  a  sword  ;  and  his  return  to  the  United  States 
was  welcomed  with  the  applanse  due  to  his  conduct.  Shortly  afW  his  return, 
he  was  ordered  to  Boston,  to  take  command  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  confess- 
edly one  of  the  worst  ships  in  the  navy.  He  had  been  but  a  short  time  there, 
when  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  Captain  Brooke,  appeared  before  the  harbor 
and  challenged  the  Chesapeake  to  combat  Lawrence  did  not  refuse  the  chal- 
lenge, although  his  ship  was  not  in  condition  for  action.  On  the  1st  of  June, 
1813,  he  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  and  engaged  his  opponent.  After  the  ships  had 
exchanged  several  broadsides,  and  Lawrence  had  been  wounded  in  the  leg,  he 
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called  his  boarders,  when  he  reoeifed  a  musket  ball  in  his  bodr.  At  the  sum 
time  the  enemy  boarded,  and  after  a  desperate  resistance,  sncceeded  u  takins  pos- 
session of  the  ship.  Almost  all  the  officers  of  the  Chesapeake  were  either  killed 
or  wounded.  The  last  exclamation  of  Lawrence,  as  they  were  carrying  him  below, 
after  the  fatal  wound,  was,  **  Don't  give  np  the  ship."  He  died  on  the  fourth  daj 
after  the  action,  and  was  buried  with  naval  honors  at  Halifax. 


LETCHER   COUNTY. 

Letcher  county  was  formed  in  1842,  and  named  after  Governor 
Robert  P.  Letcher.  It  is  situated  in  the  extreme  eastern  section 
of  the  State,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Kentucky  river — bounded 
north  by  Floyd ;  east  by  Pike  and  the  Virginia  line ;  south  by 
Harlan,  and  west  by  Perry.  The  face  of  the  country  is  hilly  and 
mountainous — the  Cumberland  and  Black  mountains  bordering 
the  south-east,  while  the  Pine  mountain  passes  through  a  portion 
of  the  county.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are,  cattle, horses, 
hogs,  ginseng  and  wool. 

Value  of  taxable  property  in  1846,  $126,989;  number  of  9crea 
of  land  in  the  county,  52,507 ;  average  value  of  land  per  acre, 
$1 .71 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  320 ; 
number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old,  590. 

Whitesburg,  the  county  seat,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  Frankfort — contains  a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist  church,  court 
house  and  jail,  one  school,  three  stores  and  groceries,  one  tavern, 
one  lawyer,  one  doctor,  and  three  or  four  mechanics'  shops,  and 
about  fifty  inhabitants.  Named  after  Mr.  C.  White,  a  member  of 
the  legislature. 

Robert  P.  Lbtchir,  in  honor  of  whom  this  oonnty  was  named,  is  a  nadTe  of 
Garrard  countj«  In  his  youth  he  received  a  good  education,  and  studied  law.  He 
represented  his  native  county  freauendy  in  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  in 
1823  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  continued  a  member  of  Congress  from  18S3 
to  1833.  He  was  always  a  firm  and  consistent  whig,  and  the  last  term  he  aerred 
in  Congress,  he  received  the  vote  of  the  entire  whig  P&r^  for  speaker.  Retttming 
to  Kentucky,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was 
subsequently  elected  to  the  legislature,  of  which  body  he  was  long  a  useful  and 
influential  member.  In  1838  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, in  which  office  he  was  distinguished  for  the  energy,  promptitude  and 
ability  with  which  he  discharged  its  rarioos  duties.  In  1840  he  was  selected  as 
the  whig  candidate  for  governor,  and  when  the  dection  came  on,  received  the 
largest  majority  ever  obtained  by  any  candidate  for  that  office.  Upon  retiring 
from  the  gubernatorial  chair.  Governor  Letcher  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Frankfort,  where  he  now  resides.  As  a  popular  electioneerer.  Governor 
Letcher  has  no  superior  in  the  State.  He  has  a  pleasing  manner  and  fine  address, 
tells  an  anecdote  with  inimitable  grace  and  humor,  and  is  a  general  fovorite  with 
the  people  as  a  stump  orator.  In  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  he  is  kind, 
hospitable,  and  generous — a  man  of  stem  integrity,  and  uniformly  correct  in  all 
his  business  transactions. 
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LEWIS    COUNTY. 

Lewis  county  was  formed  in  1806,  and  named  after  Captain 
Meri^vether  Lewis.  It  is  situated  in  the  north-eastern  section  of 
the  State,  lying  upon  the  Ohio  river — bounded  north  by  the  Ohio; 
east  by  Greenup ;  south  by  Fleming,  and  west  by  Mason.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  generally  hilly ;  but  the  western  portion 
is  fertile  and  productive,  while  the  vallies  of  the  Ohio  river,  and 
Kinnpekonnick  and  Cabin  creeks,  are  very  rich.  The  products 
are,  com,  wheat,  rye  and  oats.  The  exports,  horses,  cattle  and 
^ogB,  principally. 

Value  of  taxable  property  in  1846,  $967,740 ;  number  of  acres 
of  land  in  the  county,  191,789 ;  average  value  of  land  per  acre, 
$3.70 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty -one  years  of  age, 
1^229  ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old, 
1,417.     Population  in  1840,  6^06. 

The  towns  of  Lewis,  are  Clarksburg,  Concord,  Vanceburg,  Mid- 
dlebui^  and  Poplar  Flat.  Glabksburg,  the  county  seat,  is  about 
ninety  miles  from  Frankfort — contains  a  good  brick  court-house 
and  public  offices,  two  lawyers,  one  physician,  one  tavern,  one 
blacksmith,  tan-yard  and  shoe-shop.  Population  about  fifty, — 
called  for  Cieneral  Greorge  Rogers  Clark.  Vanceburg  is  situated  on 
the  Ohio  river,  twenty  miles  above  Maysville,  and  three  miles  from 
Clarksburg:  contains  three  taverns,  three  stores,  two  physicians, 
and  five  or  six  mechanical  trades.  Population  150.  Incorpo- 
rated in  1827.  Concord  is  situated,  also,  on  the  Ohio,  about  14 
miles  below  Vanceburg — contains  four  stores,  two  taverns,  two 
doctors,  post  office,  one  school,  one  free  church,  and  six  or  eight 
mechanical  trades.  Population  125.  Mxddleburg  and  Poplar  Flat 
are  very  small  places,  with  post  offices. 

Near  Vaneebnrff,  in  this  ooooty,  is  a  large  qoairy  of  slate  stone ;  and  immedi- 
ately at  the  water°8  edgre  at  a  common  stage  of  the  river,  at  the  same  place,  is  a 
quarry  of  white  limestone  rock,  which  prodaces  remarkably  white  lime,  and  is 
said  to  contain  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  maepfiesia.  Free  white  or  sand 
stone  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  Ohio,  a  lew  miles  above  Vanceburg, 
where  there  is  also  a  large  quarnr  of  alum  rock.  On  Salt  Lick  creek,  near  Vance- 
barg,  there  is  a  copperas  bed,  from  which  the  people  of  the  county  supply  them- 
selves with  that  article ;  and  one  mile  distant,  there  is  an  extensive  blue  clav 
bank,  suitable  for  stone  ware  ard  fire  brick.  There  are  also  in  the  neighborhood, 
two  salt  wells,  three  hundred  feet  deep,  which  afford  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
from  which  this  part  of  the  state  was  formerly  supplied  with  salt. 

Escuiapia  or  Sulphur  Springs, — ^This  celebrated  watering  place  in  Lewis  county, 
is  situated  in  a  romantic  valley,  surrounded  by  tall  hills  of  easy  ascent,  from 
which  the  view  is  picturesque  and  enchanting.  The  improvements  have  been 
irreatly  extended  within  a  few  yeak«,  and  now  afford  ample  accommodations  for 
two  hundred  visitors.  There  are  two  springs,  one  of  white  sulphur,  the  other 
chalybeate,  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  supierior,  to  the  waters  of  a  similar  kind  in 
Virginia. 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Captain  McnrwrrRER  Liwis,  the  compan- 
^n  of  Clark  in  the  celebrated  exploring  expedition  over  the  Rooky  Mountains. 
He  was  bom  near  Chariottesville,  in  Virginia,  in  1774.    At  twenty  years  of  age^ 
26 
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he  acted  as  a  Tolanteer,  in  the  suppression  of  the  whisky  insurrection*  and  after- 
wards reoeifed  an  appointment  in  the  regular  service.  In  1801,  BIr.  Jeffeison 
appointed  him  his  private  secretary,  which  situation  he  held  till  1803,  when,  with 
William  Clark,  he  started  on  his  exploring  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Hoontains. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  recommending  him  for  this  service,  fi^ave  him  a  hiffh  character 
fbr  courage,  firmness  and  perseverance,  an  intimate  Knowledge  of  the  Indian 
character,  fidelity,  intelligence,  and  all  those  peculiar  combinations  of  qualities  that 
eminently  fitted  him  for  so  arduous  an  undertaking.  They  were  absent  three  yean, 
and  were  highly  successful  in  accomplishing  the  objects  contemplated  in  their  toox. 
Shortly  after  his  return,  in  1806,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  territoir  of 
Louisiana.  On  his  arrival  at  St.  Louis,  the  seat  of  administration,  he  found  the 
country  torn  by  dissension ;  but  his  moderation,  impartiality  and  firmness  soon 
brought  matters  into  a  reffular  train.  He  was  subject  to  constitutional  hypochoB- 
dria,  and  while  under  £e  influence  of  a  severe  attack,  shot  himself  on  the  haih 
ders  of  Tennessee,  in  1809,  at  the  age  of  36.  The  account  of  the  expeditioD, 
written  by  hun,  was  published  in  18U. 


LINCOLN   COUNTY. 

LINCOLN  county  was  formed  in  1780,  and  was  one  of  the  three 
original  counties  organized  in  the  district  of  Kentucky  by  the 
legislature  of  Virginia.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Bev- 
JAMIN  Lincoln,  a  distingushed  officer  of  the  revolutionary  army. 
The  original  territory  of  Lincoln,  which  comprised  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  State,  has  been  reduced,  by  the  formation  of  new 
counties,  to  comparatively  small  dimensions ;  but  it  is  still  a  com- 
pact and  well-formed  county :  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Boyle 
and  Garrard ;  east  by  Garrard  and  Rockccistle ;  south  by  Pulaski; 
and  west  by  Casey.  The  exports  of  the  county  are, horses,  mules, 
cattle,  hogs  and  wool ;  while  wheat,  com,  oats  and  rye  are  exten- 
sively cultivated. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  in  Lincoln  county,  178,557  ;  average 
value  per  acre,  $9.26;  total  valuation  of  taxable  property  in 
1846,  $3,490,144 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  338;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years 
old,  1,679.     Population  in  1830,  11,012— in  1840,  10,187. 

The  towns  of  the  county  are — Stanford,  Crab  Chxjhard,  Hus- 
ton ville,  Waynesburg  and  Walnut  Flat.  Stanford,  the  count}* 
seat,  is  fifty-one  miles  from  Frankfort — and  contains  a  court-house, 
one  Presbyterian  and  one  Christian  church,  one  academy,  seven 
stores  and  groceries,  three  taverns,  eight  lawyers,  four  physi- 
cians and  twelve  mechanics'  shops :  population  400.  Crab  Or- 
chard  has  one  church,  one  academy,  eight  stores  and  groceries, 
two  taverns,  two  physicians  and  eight  mechanics'  shops  :  popu- 
lation 850.  HugtowmUe  contains  one  church,  one  school,  four 
stores,  one  tavern,  two  physicians  and  six  mechanics'  shops  :  pop- 
ulation, 200.  Waynednirg  is  a  small  village,  with  three  stores, 
three  mechanics'  shops,  and  one  doctcn*:  population  40.  Waimd 
Flat  has  a  republican  church,  one  tavern  and  five  mechanics' 
«hop8 :  population  60. 
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The  Knob  Licks,  in  this  county,  is  a  locality  of  some  curiosity.  Wliat  are 
called  JTfioftt,  are  detached  hills  of  a  soft  day  slate  formation,  in  some  instance* 
the  slate  having  been  decomposed  and  abraded  to  a  considerable  depth  by  the  ao» 
tion  of  tiie  elements,  leaying  large  hollows  on  the  side  of  the  hills,  intersected  in 
ererr  direction  with  ravines,  and  entirely  destitute  of  regetetion.  The  matesl 
height  of  these  knobs  is  aboat  two  hundred  feet,  and  the  highest  has  a  base  of 
\  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  diameter. 


In  the  year  1775,  Col.  Behjahin  Logan,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  will  be  foon4 
under  the  head  of  **  Logan  coun^,**  arrived  at  St.  Asaph*s,  about  a  mile  west  of 
the  present  town  of  Stanford,  and  established  a  fort,  cailed  Loffan>  fort.  On  the 
90th  of  May,  1777,  this  fort  was  invested  by  a  force  of  a  hundred  Indians ;  and, 
on  the  morning  of  that  day,  as  some  of  the  females  belonging  to  it  were  engaged, 
ontside  of  the  gate,  in  milking  the  cows,  the  men  who  acted  as  the  guard  for  the 
occasion  were  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  the  Indians,  who  had  concealed  themselvee 
in  a  thick  canebrake.  One  man  was  shot  dead,  another  mortally  wounded,  and 
»  third  so  badly,  as  to  be  disabled  from  making  his  escape ;  the  remainder  made 
good  their  retreat  into  the  fort,  and  closed  the  gate.  Harrison,  one  of  tlie  wound- 
ad  men,  by  a  violent  exertion,  ran  a  few  paces  and  fell.  His  struggles  and  ez- 
elamations  attracted  the  notice,  and  awakened  the  sympathies,  of  the  inmates  of 
the  station.  The  frantic  grief  of  his  wife  gave  additional  interest  to  the  scene. 
The  enemy  fori>ore  to  fire  upon  him,  doubtless  from  the  supposition  that  some  of 
the  garrison  would  attempt  to  save  him,  in  which  event  they  were  prepared  to  fire 
npon  them  from  the  canebrake.  The  case  was  a  trying  one ;  and  there  was  a 
strong  conflict  between  sympathy  and  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  garrison.  The 
number  of  effective  men  had  been  reduced  from  fifteen  to  twelve,  and  it  was  ex- 
hazardous  to  put  the  lives  of  any  of  this  small  number  in  jeopardy ; 
I  of  his  r     " 


yet  the  lamentations  of  his  family  were  so  distressing,  and  the  scene  altogether 
■o  moving,  as  to  call  forth  a  resolute  determination  to  save  him,  if  possible.  Lo- 
san,  always  alive  to  the  impulses  of  humanity,  and  insensible  to  fear,  volunteered 
his  services,  and  appealed  to  some  of  his  men  to  accompany  him.  But  so  appal- 
linff  was  the  danger,  that  all,  at  first,  refused.  At  length,  John  Martin  consented, 
and  rushed,  with  Logan,  from  the  fort;  but  he  had  not  gone  far,  before  he  shrank 
from  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  and  sprung  back  within  the  sate.  Logan 
paused  for  a  moment,  then  dash^  on,  alone  andundaunted — ^reached,  unhurt,  the 
spot  where  Harrison  lay — ^threw  him  on  his  shoulders,  and,  amidst  a  tremendous 
•bower  of  rifle  balls,  made  a  safe  and  triumphant  retreat  into  the  fort. 

The  fort  was  now  vigorously  assailed  by  the  Indian  force,  and  as  vigorously 
defended  by  the  garrison.  The  men  were  constantly  at  their  posts,  whilst  the 
women  were  actively  engaged  in  moulding  bullets.  But  the  weakness  of  the 
ffarrison  was  not  their  only  grievance.  The  scarcity  of  powder  and  ball,  one  of 
me  greatest  inconveniences  to  which  the  settlers  were  not  unfreqnently  exposed, 
began  now  to  be  seriously  felt.  There  were  no  indications  that  the  siege  would 
be  speedily  abandoned ;  and  a  protracted  resistance  seemed  impracticable,  with- 
out an  additional  supply  of  the  munitions  of  war.  The  settlements  on  Holston 
could  furnish  a  supply — ^but  how  was  it  to  be  obtained  1  And,  even  if  men  could 
be  found  rash  and  desperate  enough  to  undertake  the  Journey,  how  improbable 
was  it  that  the  trip  could  be  accomplished  in  time  for  the  relief  to  be  available. 
Logan  stepped  forward,  in  this  extremity,  determined  to  take  the  dangerous  oflSce 
npon  himself.  Encouraging  his  men  with  the  prospect  of  a  safe  and  speedy  re- 
turn, he  led  the  fort  under  cover  of  the  night,  and,  attended  by  two  faithful  com- 
panions of  his  own  selection,  crept  cautiously  through  the  Indian  lines  without 
discovery.  Shunning  the  ordinary  route  through  Cumberland  Gap,  he  moved, 
with  incredible  rapi^ty,  over  mountain  and  valley — anived  at  the  settlement  on 
the  Holston — procured  the  necessary  supply  of  powder  and  lead — immediately 
retraced  his  steps,  and  was  again  in  the  fort  in  ten  days  from  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture. He  returned  alone.  The  necessary  delay  in  the  transportation  of  the 
stores,  induced  him  to  entrust  them  to  the  charge  of  his  companions ;  and  his 
presence  at  St.  Asaph's  was  all-important  to  the  safety  of  its  inhabitants.  His 
return  inspired  them  with  fresh  courage;  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  appearance  of 
Col.  Bowman's  party  compelled  the  Indians  to  retire. 

In  the  fall  of  me  year  1779,  Samuel  Daviess,  who  resided  in  Bedford  oonntjf 
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Tif^nift,  moved  with  bis  famil j  to  Kentucky,  and  lived  for  a  time  at  Whidej*! 
tiation,  in  Lincoln.  He  subsequently  moved  to  a  place  called  Gilmer's  Lick* 
•gme  six  or  seven  miles  distant  from  said  station,  where  he  built  a  cabin,  cleared 
tome  land,  which  he  put  in  corn  next  season,  not  apprehending  any  danger  from 
^e  Indians,  althouffh  he  was  considered  a  frontier  settler.  But  this  imaginaiy 
tflate  of  seouritv  did  not  last  long ;  for  on  a  morning  in  the  month  of  August,  in 
the  year  1782,  having  stepped  a  few  paces  from  his  door,  he  was  suddenly  sio^ 

K'sed  by  an  Indian's  appearing  between  him  and  the  door,  with  tomahawk  up- 
ed,  almost  within  striking  distance.  In  this  unexpected  condition,  and  betng 
aptirely  unarmed,  his  first  thoua^t  was,  that  by  running  around  the  house,  m 
oonld  enter  the  door  in  safety ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  in  attempting  to  effect  this 
object,  as  he  approached  the  door  he  found  the  house  full  of  Indians.  Beii^ 
closely  pursued  by  the  Indian  first  mentioned,  he  made  his  way  into  the  cora 
ield,  where  he  concealed  himself,  with  much  difficulty,  until  the  pursuing  Indian 
kid  returned  to  the  house. 

Unable  as  he  was  to  render  any  relief  to  his  family,  (there  being  five  Indians)^ 
^6  ran  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  station  of  his  brother  James  Daviess— a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles.  As  he  approached  the  station — his  undressed  condition  told 
the  tale  of  his  distress,  before  be  was  able  to  tell  it  himself.  Almoet  breathle^ 
and  with  a  faltering  voice,  he  could  only  say,  his  wife  and  children  were  in  the 
bands  of  the  Indians.  Scarcely  was  the  communication  made,  when  he  obtained 
a  tpaie  gun,  and  the  five  men  in  the  station,  well  armed,  followed  him  to  his  resi- 
denoe.  When  they  arrived  at  the  house,  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  family,  were 
found  to  be  gone,  and  no  evidence  appeared  that  any  of  the  family  had  been 
killed.  A  search  was  made  to  find  the  direction  the  Indians  had  taken ;  but  ow- 
ing to  the  dryness  of  the  ground,  and  the  adroit  manner  in  which  they  had 
di^arted,  no  discovery  could  be  made.  In  this  state  of  oerplexity,  the  party,  be- 
ing all  good  woodsmen,  took  that  direction  in  pursuit  of^  the  Indians,  which  they 
thought  it  most  probable  they  would  take.  After  going  a  few  miles,  their  atten- 
tion was  arresteu  by  the  howling  of  a  dog,  which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a 
house-dog  that  had  followed  the  family,  and  which  the  Indians  had  undertak^i 
to  kill,  so  as  to  avoid  detection,  which  might  happen  from  his  occasionally  bark- 
ing. In  attempting  to  kill  the  dog,  he  was  only  wounded,  which  produced  the 
bowling  that  was  heard.  The  noise  thus  heard  satisfied  them  that  they  wers 
near  the  Indians,  and  enabled  them  to  rush  forward  with  the  utmost  impetuosity. 
Two  of  the  Indians  being  in  the  rear  as  spies,  discovering  the  approach  of  the 
party,  ran  forward  where  the  other  Indians  were  with  the  family— one  of  them 
icaicked  down  the  oldest  boy,  about  eleven  years  old,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
scalping  him,  was  fired  at,  but  without  effect.  Mrs.  Daviess,  seeing  the  agita- 
tation  and  alarm  of  the  Indians,  saved  herself  and  sucking  child  by  jumping  into 
a  sink  hole.  The  Indians  did  not  stand  to  make  fight,  but  fled  in  the  most  pre- 
cipitate manner.  In  that  way  the  family  was  rescued  by  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  and  without  any  injury  but  that  above 
mentioned.  So  soon  as  the  boy  had  risen  on  his  feet,  the  fiirst  word  he  spoke 
was,  ^*  cur$e  thai  Indian,  he  hoi  got  my  mo^.*' 

After  the  family  had  been  rescued,  Mrs.  Daviess  gave  the  following  accoant 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  had  acted.  A  few  minutes  after  her  husband 
bad  opened  the  door  and  stepped  out  of  the  house,  four  Indians  rushed  in,  whilst 
the  fifth,  as  she  afterwards  found  out,  was  in  pursuit  of  her  husband.  Herself 
and  children  were  in  bed  when  the  Indians  entered  the  house.  One  of  the  Indi- 
ans immediately  made  signs,  by  which  she  understood  him  to  enquire  how  far  it 
was  to  the  next  house.  With  an  unusual  presence  of  mind,  knowing  how  im- 
portant it  would  be  to  make  the  distance  as  far  as  possible,  she  raised  both  hands, 
first  counting  the  fingers  of  one  hand  then  of  the  other->-making  a  distance  of 
eight  miles.  The  Indian  then  signed  to  her  that  she  must  rise;  she  immediately 
got  up,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  dress  herself,  commenced  showing  Uie  Indians 
one  article  of  clothing  and  then  another,  which  pleased  them  very  much :  and  in 
that  way  delayed  them  at  the  house  nearly  two  hours.  In  the  mean  time»  the  In- 
dian who  had  been  in  pursuit  of  her  husband  returned,  with  his  hands  stained 
with  poke  berries,  which  he  held  up,  and  with  some  violent  ^tures  and  waving 
•of  his  tomahawk,  attempted  to  induce  the  belief,  that  the  stain  on  his  hands  was 
fLe  blood  of  her  husband,  and  that  he  had  killed  him.    She  was  enabled  at  once 
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to  disooTOT  the  deception,  and  instead  of  producing  any  alann  on  her  part,  aha 
'Was  satisfied  that  her  huahand  had  escaped  uninjured. 

After  the  saTas^  had  plundered  the  house  of  every  thing  that  they  could  eot- 
Teniently  cany  on  with  them,  they  started,  taking  Mrs.  DaTiess  and  her  chB* 
dren — seven  in  nnmber— as  prisoners,  along  with  them.  Some  of  the  chiidreki 
were  too  yonn^  to  travel  as  fast  as  the  Indians  wished,  and  discovering,  as  she 
believed,  their  intention  to  kill  such  of  them  as  could  not  conveniently  travel,  she 
made  the  two  oldest  boys  carry  them  on  their  backs.  The  Indians,  in  starting 
from  the  house,  were  very  careful  to  leave  no  signs  of  the  direction  they  had  ti^ 
ken,  not  even  permitting  the  children  to  break  a  twig  or  weed  as  they  passed 
along.  They  had  not  gone  far,  before  an  Indian  drew  his  knife  and  cut  off  a  (ew 
inches  of  Mre.  Daviess*  dress,  so  that  she  would  not  be  interrupted  in  traveling, 

Mrs.  Daviess  was  a  woman  of  cool  deliberate  courage,  and  accustomed  to  ban* 
die  the  gun,  so  that  she  could  shoot  well,  as  many  of  the  women  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing  in  those  days.  She  had  contemplated,  as  a  last  resort,  that  if  not 
rescued  in  the  course  of  the  day,  when  night  came  on  and  the  Indians  had  fallen 
asleep,  she  would  deliver  herself  and  children  by  killinc  as  many  of  the  Indians 
as  she  could — ^thinking  that  in  a  night  attack  as  many  of  them  as  remained  would 
most  probably  run  off.  Such^n  attempt  would  now  seem  a  species  of  madness; 
bat  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Daviess,  little  doubt  was  entertained, 
that  if  the  atrempt  had  been  made,  it  would  have  proved  successful. 

The  boy  who  had  been  scalped  was  greatly  disfigured,  as  the  hair  never  after 
grew  upon  that  part  of  his  head.  He  often  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  avenge 
himself  upon  the  Indians  for  the  injury  he  had  received.  Unfortunately  for  him- 
self, ten  years  afterwards,  the  Indians  came  to  the  neighborhood  of  his  father  and 
stole  a  number  of  horses.  Himself  and  a  party  of  men  went  in  pursuit  of  theni« 
and  after  following  them  for  some  days,  the  Indians  finding  that  they  were  likely 
to  be  overtaken,  placed  themselves  in  ambush,  and  when  their  pursuers  came  up» 
killed  young  Daviess  and  one  other  man ;  so  that  he  ultimately  fell  into  their 
hands  when  about  twenty-one  years  old. 

The  next  year  after,  the  father  died ;  his  death  being  caused,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, by  the  extraordinary  efforts  he  made  to  release  his  family  from  the  Indians. 

An  act  of  courage  subsequently  displayed  by  Mrs.  Daviess  is  calculated  to  ex- 
hibit her  character  in  its  true  point  of  view. 

Kentucky,  in  its  early  days,  like  most  new  countries,  was  occasionally  troubled 
by  men  of  abandoned  character,  who  lived  by  stealing  the  property  of  others,  and 
after  committing  their  depredations,  retired  to  their  hiding  places,  thereby  eluding 
the  operation  of  the  law.  One  of  these  marauders,  a  man  of  desperate  charaeteTt 
who  had  committed  extensive  thefts  from  Mr.  Daviess  as  well  as  from  his  neiffh^ 
bors,  was  pursued  by  Daviess  and  a  party  whose  property  he  had  taken,  in  order 
to  bring  him  to  justice.  While  the  party  were  in  pursuit,  the  suspected  individ- 
nal,  not  knowing  any  one  was  pursuing  him,  came  to  the  house  of  Daviess, 
armed  with  his  gun  and  tomahawk — no  person  being  at  home  but  Mrs.  Daviesk 
and  her  children.  After  he  had  stepped  in  the  house,  Mrs.  Daviess  asked  him  if 
he  would  drink  something — and  having  set  a  bottle  of  whisky  upon  the  table, 
requested  him  to  help  himself.  The  fellow,  not  suspecting  any  danger,  set  his 
g^n  up  by  the  door,  and  while  drinking,  Mrs.  Daviess  picked  up  his  gun,  and 
placing  herself  in  the  door,  had  the  gun  cocked  and  levelled  upon  him  by  the 
time  he  turned  around,  and  in  a  peremptory  manner  ordered  him  to  take  a  seat, 
or  she  would  shoot  him.  Struck  with  terror  and  alarm,  he  asked  what  he  had 
done.  She  told  him  he  had  stolen  her  husband's  property,  and  thai  she  intended 
to  take  care  of  him  herself.  In  that  condition,  she  held  him  a  prisoner,  until  the 
party  of  men  returned  and  took  him  into  their  possession. 

Sallust  says :  ^'  The  actions  of  the  Athenians  doubtless  were  great,  vet  I  believe 
they  are  somewhat  less  than  fame  would  have  us  conceive  them.**  Not  so  with 
ttte  pioneers  of  Kentucky.  But  we  may  say  of  their  exploits,  as  this  author  says 
of  the  actions  of  the  Romans  :  "History  has  left  a  thousand  of  their  more  brilliant 
actions  unrecorded,  which  would  have  done  them  great  honor,  but  for  want  of 
eloquent  historians." 

In  the  fall  of  1779,  William  Montgomery  the  elder,  the  father-in-law  of  Gen- 
eral Logan,  with  his  family,  and  son-in-law,  Joseph  Russell,  and  his  family, 
moved  from  Virginia  16  Kentucky,  and  took  refuge  m  Logan's  fort.    Here  they 
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semained  but  a  few  months,  when*  appreheDdinff  no  danger  from  LidimiiB«  Hm  old 
man,  with  his  sons,  William,  John,  Thomas  and  Robert,  and  his  80D-iii4aw,  Ra»- 
.  sell,  bailt  four  loff  cabins  on  the  head  waters  of  Greene  river,  about  tweWe  miles 
in  a  soQth-west  mrection  from  Logan*s  fort,  to  which  they  removed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter  or  early  in  the  spring  of  1780.  They  had,  however,  been  th 
out  a  short  time,  when  the  savages  discovered  and  attaciied  the  cabins.  In  < 
of  the  cabins  lived  William  Montgomery  the  elder  and  vrife,  and  his  sons  Tbam 
and  Robert,  and  daughters  Jane  and  Betsey,  with  two  younger  children,  James 
and  Flora*    Mrs.  Montgomery  with  her  youngest  child.  Flora,  were  then  at  L^ 

E*s  fort;  and  Thomas  and  Robert  were  absent  spying.  William  Montgomeij, 
bis  wife  and  one  child,  the  late  Judge  Thomas  Montgomery,  son  of  a  danam 
wife,  and  a  bound  boj,  occupied  another.  John  Montgomery,  then  bat  lately 
married,  occupied  a  third ;  and  Joseph  Russell,  his  wife  and  three  children,  the 
fourth.    These  were  all  the  white  persons,  but  there  were,  besides,  several  alavaa. 

Ill  the  month  of  March,  1780,  at  night,  a  small  body  of  Indians  surrounded  tbe 
cabins,  which  were  built  close  to  each  other,  and  rather  in  a  square.  On  die  see* 
ceeding  morning,  between  daylight  and  sunrise,  William  Montgomery  the  eldei^ 
followed  by  a  negro  bov,  stepped  out  at  the  door  of  his  cabin.  They  were  imme- 
diately fired  at  and  both  killed  by  the  Indians,  the,boy*s  head  falling  back  on  tbe 
door«8ill.  Jane,  the  daughter,  then  a  young  woman,  afterwards  the  wife  of  CoL 
William  Casey,  late  of  Adair  county,  sprang  to  the  door,  pushed  out  the  nepo't 
head,  shut  the  door  and  called  for  her  brother  Thomas*  gun.  Betsey,  her  sister, 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  clambered  out  at  the  chimney,  which  was  not  higber 
than  a  man^s  head,  and  took  the  path  to  Pettit's  station,  distant  about  two  and  a 
half  miles.  An  Indian  pursued  her  for  some  distance,  but  being  (mite  active,  sbe 
was  too  fleet  for  him,  and  reached  the  station  in  safety.  From  rettit's  a  mee- 
•enffer  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Logan's  fort. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  probably  the  call  of  Jane  for  her  brother's  rifle,  wkieh 
was  doubtless  overheard  by  the  Indians,  they  did  not  attempt  to  break  into  tke 
cabin.  William  Montgomery,  jr.,  on  hearing  the  first  crack  of  a  gun,  sprang  to 
his  feet,  seized  a  lar^  trough  which  had  been  placed  in  his  cabin  to  hold  aoffiir- 
water,  placed  it  against  the  door,  and  directing  the  apprentice  boy  to  hoUT  it, 
Ij^raspea  his  rifle,  uid  through  a  crevice  over  the  door,  fired  twice  at  the  Indians, 
m  rapid  succession,  before  they  left  the  ground,  killing  one  and  severely  wound- 
ing another.  John  Montgomery  was  in  oed,  and  in  attempting  to  rise,  was  filed 
upon  through  a  crack,  ana  mortally  wounded,  his  door  forced  open,  and  his  wife 
made  prisoner.  Joseph  Russell  made  his  escape  from  his  cabin,  leaving  his  wife 
and  three  children  to  the  mercy  of  the  savages.  They,  with  a  mulatto  girl,  were 
also  made  prisoners. 

The  Indians  commenced  an  early  retreat,  bearing  off  their  wounded  companion, 
and  taking  with  them  their  captives.  A  few  minutes  after  their  departure,  aad 
when  they  were  barely  out  of  sight,  the  Indian  who  had  pursued  Betsey  Mont- 
gomery returned,  and  being  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred  in  his  absence,  mounted 
a  large  beech  log  in  front  of  the  younger  William  Montgomery's  door,  and  ooa- 
menced  hallooing.  Montgomery,  who  had  not  yet  ventured  to  open  his  door, 
again  fired  through  the  crevice,  and  shot  him  dead. 

As  soon  as  the  messenger  reached  Logan's  fort.  General  Logan,  with  his  bora, 
sounded  the  well  known  note  of  alarm,  when,  in  a  few  minutes,  as  if  by  magic, 
a  company  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  men,  armed  and  equipped  for  battle,  were  at 
his  side.  They  instantly  commenced  their  march,  passed  the  cabins  where  the 
attack  had  been  made,  and  took  the  trail  of  the  Indians.  By  the  aid  of  some  sinis 
which  Mrs.  Russell  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  make,  by  occasionally  breaking 
a  twig  and  scattering  along  their  route  pieces  of  a  white  handkerchief  which  she 
had  torn  in  fragments,  Logan's  party  round  no  difiiculty  in  the  pursuit.  After 
traveling  some  distance,  they  came  upon  the  yellow  girl,  who  had  been  toma- 
hawked, scalped  and  left  for  dead ;  but  who,  on  bearing  the  well-known  voice  of 
General  Logan,  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  afterwards  recovered. 

The  Indians,  as  was  known  to  be  their  habit  when  expecting  to  be  pureued, 
had  a  spy  in  the  rear,  who  was  discovered  by  Logan's  party  at  the  same  instant 
he  got  his  eyes  upon  them,  and  a  rapid  march  ensued.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  savages,  when  Logan  ordered  a  charge,  whi<^  was  made 
with  a  shout,  and  the  Indians  fled  with  great  precipitancy,  leaving  their  wouidsd 
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companion,  wbj  was  quickly  dispatched.  A  daa^ter  of  Mrs.  Rattell,  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  upon  hearing  Logan's  voice,  exclaimed  in  ecstacy,  **  there  U 
uneic  Beny^  when  the  sayage  who  had  her  in  charge  struck  her  dead  with  his 
tomahawk.  The  remainder  of  the  prisoners  were  recaptured  without  injury.  As 
the  force  of  the  Indians  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  whites,  Gen.  Logan,  now 
encumbered  with  the  recaptured  women  and  children,  wisely  determined  to  return 
immediately ;  and  reached  the  cabins,  in  safety,  before  dark  on  the  same  day. 

The  particulars  of  the  foreffoing  narrative  have  been  received  from  the  MonW 
ffomery  family — ^but  principally  from  Mrs.  Jane  Casey,  who  was  an  actor  in  the 
drama. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1784,  three  younff  men — ^Davis,  CArraEc  and  M*Oluri 
— pursued  a  party  of  southern  Indians,  who  had  stolen  horses  from  Lincoln  county ; 
and  were  resolved,  if  they  could  not  previously  overtake  them,  to  proceed  as  iar 
as  their  towns  on  the  Tennessee  river,  and  make  reprisals.  They  had  reaehed, 
as  they  supposed,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Indian  town  called  Cktekamongo^ 
when  they  fell  in  with  three  Indians,  traveling  in  the  same  direction  with  them- 
selves. By  signs  the  two  parties  agreed  to  travel  together;  but  each  was  evi* 
dently  suspicious  of  the  other.  The  Indians  walked  upon  one  side  of  the  road 
and  the  whites  upon  the  other,  watching  each  other  attentively.  At  length,  the 
Indians  spoke  together  in  tones  so  low  and  earnest,  that  the  whites  became  satis- 
fied of  their  treacherous  intentions,  and  determined  to  anticipate  them.  Caffirss 
being  a  very  powerful  man,  proposed  that  he  himself  should  seize  one  Indian^ 
while  Davis  and  McC  lure  should  shoot  the  other  two.  He  accordingly  sprung  upon 
the  nearest  Indian,  grasped  his  throat  firmly,  hurled  him  to  the  |px>und,  and,  draw* 
ing  a  cord  from  his  pocket,  attempted  to  tie  him.  At  the  same  instant,  Davis  and 
McClure  leveled  their  rifles  at  the  others.  MoClure  fired  and  killed  his  rnaot 
but  Davis*  gun  missed  fire.  Davis,  McClure,  and  the  Indian  at  whom  the  former 
had  flashed,  immediately  took  trees,  and  prepared  for  a  skirmish,  while  Caffiree 
remained  upon  the  ground  with  the  captured  Indian,  both  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  others.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  savage  at  whom  Davis  had  flashed,  shot  Ca^ 
free  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  gave  him  a  mortal  wound,  and  was  instantly 
shot  in  turn  by  McClure,  who  had  reloaded  his  gun.  Caffree,  becoming  very 
weak,  called  upon  Davis  to  come  and  assist  him  in  tying  the  Indian,  and  instantly 
afterwards  expired.  As  Davis  was  running  up  to  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  the 
Indian,  now  released  by  the  death  of  his  captor,  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  seizing 
Caffree's  rifle,  presented  it  menacingly  at  Davis,  whose  gun  was  not  in  order  for 
service,  and  who  ran  off  into  the  forest,  closely  nursued  by  the  Indian.  McClure 
hastily  reloaded  his  gun,  and  taking  up  the  rine  which  Davis  had  dropped,  fol* 
lowed  them  for  some  distance  into  the  forest,  making  all  those  signals  which  had 
been  concerted  between  them,  in  case  of  separation.  All,  however,  was  vain ; 
he  saw  nothing  more  of  Davis,  nor  could  he  ever  afterwards  learn  his  fate.  As 
he  never  returned  to  Kentucky,  however,  he  probably  perished. 

McClure,  finding  himself  alone  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  surrounded  by 
dead  bodies,  thought  it  prudent  to  abandon  the  object  of  the  expedition  and  re- 
turn to  Kentucky.  He  accordingly  retraced  his  steps,  still  bearing  Davis*  rifle  in 
addition  to  his  own.  He  had  scarcely  marched  a  mile,  before  he  saw  advancing, 
from  the  opposite  direction,  an  Indian  warrior,  riding  a  horse  with  a  bell  around 
its  neck,  and  accompanied  by  a  boy  on  foot.  Dropping  one  of  the  rifles,  which 
might  have  created  suspicion,  McClure  advanced  with  an  air  of  confidence,  ex- 
telling  his  hand  and  making  other  signs  of  peace.  The  opposite  party  appeared 
frankly  to  receive  his  overtures,  and  dismounting,  seated  himself  upon  a  log,  and 
drawing  out  his  pipe,  gave  a  few  puffs  himself,  and  then  handed  it  to  McClure. 

In  a  few  minutes  another  bell  was  heard,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  a 
second  party  of  Indians  appeared  upon  horseback.  The  Indian  with  McClure 
now  coolly  informed  him  by  signs,  that  when  the  horsemen  arrived,  he  (McClure) 
was  to  be  bound  and  carried  off  as  a  prisoner,  with  his  feet  tied  under  the  horse's 
belly.  In  order  to  explain  it  more  fully,  the  Indian  got  astride  of  the  log,  and 
locked  his  legs  together  underneath  it.  McClure,  internally  thanking  the  fellow 
for  his  excess  of  candor,  determined  to  disappoint  him,  and  while  his  enemy  was 
busily  engaged  in  riding  the  log  and  mimicking  the  actions  of  a  prisoner,  he  very 
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quietly  blew  his  brains  oat,  and  ran  off  into  the  woods.  The  Indian  boj  instantly 
mounted  the  belled  horse,  and  rode  off  in  an  opposite  direction. 

McCiure  was  fiercely  pursued  by  several  small  Indian  dogs,  that  frequently 
ran  between  his  legs  and  threw  him  down.  AAer  falling  fire  or  six  times,  hit 
eyes  became  full  of  duet,  and  he  was  totally  blind.  Despairing  of  escape,  be 
dogcedly  lay  upon  his  face,  expecting  every  instant  to  feel  the  edge  of  the  tomap 
hawk.  To  his  astonishment,  however,  no  enemy  appeared ;  and  even  the  Indtaa 
dogs,  after  tug^ng  at  him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  completely  stripping  him  of  his 
breeches,  left  nim  to  continue  his  journey  unmolested.  Finding  every  thing  quiet, 
in  a  few  moments  he  arose,  and  taking  up  his  gun,  continued  his  march  to  Ken- 
tucky.   He  reached  home  in  safety. 

In  the  year  1784  or  5,  near  the  Crab  Orchard,  in  Lincoln  county,  a  very  sinffa- 
lar  adventure  occurred  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Woods.  One  morning  he  left  his 
family,  consisting  of  a  wife,  a  daughter  not  yet  grown,  and  a  lame  negro  man, 
and  rode  off  to  the  station  near  by,  not  expecting  to  return  till  night.  Mn. 
Woods  being  a  short  distance  from  her  cabin,  was  alarmed  by  discovering  ser- 
eral  Indians  advancing  towards  it.     She  instantly  screamed  loudly  in  order  to 

E've  the  alarm,  and  ran  with  her  utmost  speed,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  house 
ifore  them.  In  this  she  succeeded,  but  before  she  could  close  the  door,  the  fore- 
most Indian  had  forced  his  way  into  the  house.  He  was  instantly  seised  by  the 
lame  negro  man,  and  after  a  short  scuffle,  they  both  fell  with  violence,  the  negro 
underneath.  Mrs.  Woods  was  too  busily  engaged  in  keepinff  the  door  closed 
against  the  party  without,  to  attend  to  the  combatants ;  but  the  lame  negro,  hold- 
ing  the  Indian  tightly  in  his  arms,  called  to  the  young  girl  to  take  the  axe  from 
under  the  bed  and  dispatch  him  by  a  blow  on  the  bead.  She  immediately 
attempted  it;  but  the  first  attempt  was  a  failure.  She  repeated  the  blow  and  killed 
him.  The  other  Indians  were  at  the  door,  endeavoring  to  force  it  open  with  their 
tomahawks.  The  negro  rose  and  proposed  to  Mrs.  Woods  to  let  in  another,  and 
they  would  soon  dispose  of  the  whole  of  them  in  the  same  way.  The  cabin 
was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  station,  the  occupants  of  which  having  discov- 
ered the  perilous  situation  of  the  family,  fired  on  the  Indians  and  killed  another, 
when  the  remainder  made  their  escape. 

In  1793,  a  number  of  families  removing  to  Kentucky,  were  attacked  near  the 
Hazle  Patch,  on  the  Cumberland  road,  by  a  strong  party  of  Indians.  A  portion 
of  the  men  fought  bravely,  and  several  of  them  were  killed.  The  others  ran 
away,  and  left  the  women  and  children  to  be  made  captives.  The  fate  of  the 
prisoners  is  not  mentioned  by  the  historian.* 

In  the  year  1780,  Captain  Joseph  Daveiss,  (the  father  of  Colonel  Joseph  H. 
and  Captam  Samuel  Daveiss,)  residing  at  that  time  on  Clark's  run,  while  break- 
ing up  the  ground  in  a  field  lying  near  the  creek,  turned  up  fourteen  conch  shells, 
quite  smooui,  and  of  a  larger  siae  than  any  now  imported  into  the  country.  Sev- 
en of  these  shells  were  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation — ^the  others  somewhat 
decomposed.  A  portion  of  them  were  used,  for  many  years,  by  the  family  of 
Captam  Daveiss,  for  summoning  the  hands  to  their  meals. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1781,  a  hail  storm  passed  over  this  section  of  Kentucky, 
of  a  remarkable  character.  The  hail,  which  fell  in  great  quantities,  was  gener- 
ally about  the  size  of  hen*s  eggs,  but  some  measured  nine  inches  in  circumference. 
The  dark  cloud,  which  overnunff  the  heavens,  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  the 
terrible  rattling  of  hail,  and  the  deafening  roar  of  thunder,  produced  general  con- 
sternation. The  destruction  was  complete  to  the  growing  crops,  while  a  large 
portion  of  the  young  animals,  both  domestic  and  wild,  in  the  route  of  the  storm 
were  destroyed. 

In  the  year  1786,  Colonel  John  Logan,  of  Lincoln  county,  received  intelli- 
gence that  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  by  the  name  of  Luttrell,  had 
been  killed  by  the  Indians  on  Fishing  creek.     He  immediately  collected  a  small 
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militia  force,  repaired  to  the  place  of  the  outrage,  and  getting  upon  the  trail,  par- 
sued  the  Indians  across  the  Cumberland  river  into  their  own  territory.  Here  he 
OTertook  the  marauders,  and  a  conflict  ensued,  in  whieh  the  Indians  were  speed- 
ily defeated — Be?eral  of  their  number  being  killed  and  the  remainder  dispersed. 
Colonel  Logan  retook  the  property  which  the  Indians  had  carried  off  fVom  the 
white  settlements,  with  all  the  turs  and  skins  belonging  to  the  camp,  and  returned 
home  in  triumph. 

General  Bknjamin  Luccoln,  in  honor  of  whom  this  county  received  its  name, 
^ras  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  an  eminent  American  revolutionary  general. 
In  1776,  when  he  had  attained  his  4*3d  year,  the  council  of  Massachusetts 
appointed  him  a  brisadier  general,  and  soon  after  a  major-ffeneral  of  militia.  The 
cooffress  subsequently,  by  the  recommendation  of  General  Washington,  conferred 
on  nim  the  appointment  of  major-general  of  the  continental  forces.  He  served 
as  second  in  conunand  under  General  Gates,  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  1778,  he  was  designated  by  Congress  to 
conduct  the  war  in  the  southern  states.  He  continued  in  command  of  the  south- 
em  army  until  the  capture  of  Charleston  in  1780,  where  he  was  made  a  prisoner 
of  war.  In  1781,  having  been  previously  exchanged,  he  commanded  a  division 
at  Yorktown,  and  was  honored  by  General  Washington  with  the  office  of  receiv- 
ing and  directing  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  troops.  In  October  of  the 
same  ^ear,  he  was  appointed  by  Conffress  secretary  of  war,  which  situation  he 
held  till  1784,  when  he  retired  to  his  farm.  He  was  afterwards  instrumental  in 
suppressing  the  insurrection  of  Shays  in  Massachusetts ;  and  filled  several  im- 
portant appointments  under  the  national  and  state  governments.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  several  learned  societies.    He  died  in  1810,  aged  77  years. 


LIVINGSTON   COUNTY. 

LiTiNGsm)N  county  was  formed  in  1798,  ctnd  named  for  the  Hon. 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York.  It  is  situated  in  the  extreme 
western  part  Of  the  State,  lying  on  the  Cumberland,  Tennessee 
and  Ohio  rivers — bounded  on  the  north  by  Crittenden  and  the 
Ohio  river ;  on  the  east  by  Crittenden  and  Caldwell ;  on  the  south 
by  Marshall,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ohio  river.  Salem,  the  seat 
of  justice ;  Smithland,  the  chief  town — the  former  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  Frankfort.  The  general  appearance  of  the  county 
is  undulating,  but  hilly  and  broken  in  places,  interspersed  with 
sandstone  and  limestone,  and  mostly  well  timbered— river  bot- 
toms remarkably  rich .  Staple  products,  Indian  com,  tobacco,  Irish 
potatoes  and  oats.    Exports,  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 

This  county  abounds  in  iron-ore,  of  excellent  quality ;  and  veins 
of  bituminous  coal  have  been  found,  but  not  worked  to  any  extents 
Possessing  very  superior  advantages,  from  the  border  and  central 
navigation — the  Ohio  river  bounding  it  about  forty  miles  on  the 
north-west,  the  Tennessee  about  twenty-seven  miles  on  the  south- 
west, and  the  Cumberland  passing  through  it — the  facilities  for 
the  export  of  its  raw  materials,  manufactures,  stock  and  agricul- 
tural products,  are  equal  to  any  county  in  the  State. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  in  Livingston,  146,996 ;  average  value 
per  acre,  $2.97 ;  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  1846,  $1,052,- 
409;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  878; 
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number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old,  947.    Pop- 
ulation in  1840,  9,025. 

SmiMand  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  riv^,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland,—- contains  a  population  of  about  1000;  with  two 
churches,  Episcopal  and  Methodist ;  two  schools ;  fourteen  stores, 
besides  several  small  groceries  ;  four  taverns,  eight  lawyers,  seven 
physicians;  the  most  extensive  tannery  in  the  west ;  one  foundry, 
finishing  and  steam  engine  shop,  and  thirty  mechanics'  shops. 
Salem  has  a  population  of  about  one  hundred — with  two  stores, 
one  tavern,  one  school  and  two  physicians. 

Robert  R.  LivufosroN,  a  distinguished  American  statesman,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  New  York  in  1746.  He  studied  and  practiced  law  with  great  snccefls. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  general  Congress ;  was  one  of  the  committee  whieli 
prepared  the  declaration  of  independence ;  in  17B0  was  appointed  secretarj  of  for- 
eign affairs,  and  throughout  the  roTolution  signalised  himself  b^  his  seal  and 
emoiency  in  the  cause.  He  was  for  many  years  chancellor  of  his  natiFe  stale, 
and  in  1601,  was  appointed  by  president  Jefferson  minister  to  France.  He  was 
a  general  favorite  at  the  French  capital,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Monroe  con- 
ducted the  treaty  which  resulted  in  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States. 
After  his  return  from  Europe,  he  devoted  his  life  chiefly  to  the  cause  of  agricsl- 
tural  and  general  science— was  president  of  the  New  York  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  fine  arts,  and  also  of  the  society  for  the  promotion  of  agrtcultuie. 
He  died  in  1813,  with  the  reputation  of  an  able  statesman,  a  learned  lawyer,  and 
a  most  useful  citizen. 
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LOGAN    COUNTY. 

Logan  county  was  formed  in  1792,  and  named  in  honor  of  Gen. 
Benjamin  Logan,  a  distinguished  pioneer.  It  is  situated  in  the 
southern  section  of  the  State — bounded  on  the  north  by  Muh- 
lenburg  and  Butler ;  east  by  Warren  and  Simpson ;  west  by  Todd, 
and  south  by  the  Tennessee  line.  Russellville  is  the  countj*^  ^eat, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Frankfort.  Red  river  passes 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
state  line,  and  the  whole  is  finely  watered  with  large  mill  streams, 
over  which  have  been  erected  about  twenty  substantial  bridges. 
The  surface  is  beautifully  diversified  by  ranges  of  hills,  covered 
with  timber,  with  an  occasional  Indian  mound  to  arouse  the  im- 
agination to  scenes  of  former  ages.  There  are  several  mineral 
springs  in  the  county,  some  of  which  have  become  places  of  con- 
siderable resort.  Wheat,  oats,  corn  and  tobacco  are  the  staple 
products. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  in  Logan  county,  306,129  ;  average 
value  of  land  per  acre,  $5.49  ;  total  valuation  of  taxable  property 
in  1846,  $4,479,903 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  2  060  ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen 
years  old,  2,588.     Population  in  1840,  13,615. 

RussELLviLLE  is  situatcd  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  the 
head  waters  of  Muddy  river,  and  on  the  state  road  from  Louis- 
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ville  to  Nashville.  It  contains  a  good  court-house,  one  Baptist, 
one  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  one  Union  church ;  one  academy 
and  three  schools,  eight  lawyers,  ten  physicians,  seventeen  dry 
g^oods  stored,  three  groceries,  three  taverns,  two  drug-stores,  one 
iron  store,  one  oil  mill,  one  wool  carding  establishment,  one  print* 
ing  office  (the  "Russellville  Herald  "V  and  about  fifty  mechanics' 
shops.  Population  1200.  Establisned  in  1810,  and  named  for 
General  Wujjlim  Rua^LL,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  revolu« 
tionary  army,  and  owner  of  the  land.  AdmrvUie  is  a'  handsome 
village,  thirteen  miles  south  of  Russellville,  and  contains  one 
school,  three  phvsicians,  four  stores,  two  groceries,  one  tavern, 
and  twelve  mechanical  shops.  Established  in  1812,  and  named 
in  honor  of  General  John  Adair.  Keadurg  is  a  small  village 
about  sixteen  miles  south-west  from  Russellville,  containing  one 
Union  church,  three  doctors,  two  schools,  four  stores,  two  taverns 
and  nine  or  ten  mechanics'  shops, — named  sSter  the  proprietor, 
John  Keas.  South  Union  is  a  small  Shaker  village,  quite  neat 
and  attractive,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Russellville. 

The  only  historical  incident  we  have  from  Logan  coonty,  is  contained  in  the 
following  short  paragraph  firom  Marshall's  History,  Tolume  S,  page  81:  '*In  Jan- 
nary,  1793,  the  Indians  stole  horses  in  Logan  ooun^ ;  were  pursued,  and  one  of 
them  killed,  after  he  wounded  one  of  the  pursuers.*' 

Genera]  Benjamin  Looan,  from  whom  Loffan  county  reoeived  its  name,  was 
among  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  or  those  bold  pioneers  who,  penetrat- 
ing the  western  wilds,  laid  the  foundation  of  arts,  ciTilization,  religion  and  law, 
in  what  was  then  the  howlingr  wilderness  of  Kentucky.  It  is  among  the  proud- 
est of  those  distinctions  whicli  have  exalted  the  character  of  our  renerable  com- 
monwealth, that  she  numbers  amonff  her  founders,  men  beneath  whose  rough 
and  home  spun  hunting  shirts  resided  qualities  of  heroism  which  would  have 
made  them  prominent  in  Greece  and  Rome.  As  the  eye  wanders  along  the  ser- 
ried ranks  of  those  stem  and  iron  men,  who  stand  so  firm  and  fearless  amid  the 
gloom  of  the  overhanging  forest,  it  is  arrested  by  a  commanding  form  which  tow- 
ers conspicuous  among  them  all — tall,  athletic,  dignified^-a  face  cast  in  the  finest 
mould  of  manly  beauty,  dark,  grave  and  contemplative,  and  which,  while  it  evin- 
ces unyielding  fortitude  and  impenetrable  reserve,  invites  to  a  confidence  which 
never  betrays.    Such  was  Benjamin  Logan. 

His  parents  were  Irish.  When  young,  they  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
there  intermarried.  Shortly  afterwards  they  removed  to  Augusta  county,  in  the 
then  colony  of  Virgrinia,  where  Benjamin  Logan  was  bora.  At  the  affe  of  four- 
teen he  lost  his  father,  and  found  himself  prematurely  at  the  head  of  a  large  fam- 
ily. Neither  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  then  newly  settled,  nor  the  pe- 
cuniary resources  of  his  father,  had  been  favorable  to  the  education  of  the  son ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  widowed  motiier  had  it  more  in  her  power,  what- 
ever her  inclination  might  have  been,  to  bestow  upon  him  a  literary  education. 
His  mind  was  not  onlv  unadorned  by  science,  but  almost  unaided  by  letters ;  and 
in  his  progress  through  life,  he  rather  studied  men  than  books. 

His  father  died  intestate,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  laws  then  in  force,  the 
lands  descended  to  him  by  right  of  primogeniture,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  He  did  not,  however,  avail  himself  of  this  advantage,  but  with 
his  nlother's  consent,  sold  the  land  not  susceptible  of  a  division,  and  distributed 
the  proceeds  among  those  whom  the  law  had  disinherited.  To  provide  for  his 
mother  a  comfortable  residence,  he  united  his  funds  to  those  of  one  of  his  broth- 
ers, and  with  the  joint  stock  purchased  another  tract  of  land  on  a  fork  of  James 
river,  which  was  secured  to  the  parent  during  her  life,  if  so  long  she  ehose  to  re- 
side on  it,  with  the  remainder  to  his  brother  m  fee.  Having  seen  his  mother  and 
femily  comfortably  settled,  he  next  determined  to  provide  a  home  for  himself. 
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He  ttceordiiijp^ly  removed  to  tbe  Holston  river,  purchased  lands,  married,  and 
commenced  tanning. 

At  an  early  age  he  had  evinced  a  decided  predilection  for  military  life,  and 
when  only  twenty-one  had  accompanied  Colonel  Beauqnette  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Indians  of  the  north,  m  the  capacity  of  sergeant.  In  1774  he  was 
with  Danmore  in  his  expedition  to  the  north-west  of  Ohio. 

In  1775  he  determinea  to  come  to  Kentucky,  and  accompanied  by  only  two  or 
three  slaves,  set  out  to  see  the  lands  and  make  a  settlement.  In  Powelrs  vallev 
he  met  with  Boone,  Henderson  and  others,  also  on  their  way  to  Kentucky.  With 
them  he  traveled  through  the  wilderness ;  but  not  approving  of  their  plan  of  set- 
tlement, he  separated  from  them  on  their  arrival  in  Kentucky,  and  tomtng  his 
course  westwardly,  after  a  few  days'  journey,  pitched  his  camp  in  the  present 
county  of  Lincoln*  where  he  afterwards  built  his  fort  Here,  durinflr  the  same 
year,  he  and  William  Galaspy  raised  a  small  crop  of  Indian  com.  In  the  latter 
end  of  June  he  returned  to  Holston  to  his  family.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  he  re- 
moved his  cattle  and  the  residue  of  his  slaves  to  the  camp ;  and  leaving  them  in 
the  care  of  Gralaspy,  returned  to  his  home  alone,  with  the  intention  of  removing 
his  family.  These  journeys,  attended  with  considerable  peril  and  privation, 
evince  the  hardihood  and  energy  of  his  mind,  i^  well  as  his  bodily  vigor  and  ac- 
tivity.    He  removed  his  family  to  Kentucky  in  1776. 

The  year  1776  is  memorable  in  the  early  history  of  Kentucky  as  one  of 
peculiar  peril.  The  woods  literally  swarmed  with  the  Indians,  who  seemed  ex- 
cited to  desperation  by  the  formation  of  settlements  in  their  old  hunting  grounds, 
and  abandoned  themselves  to  the  commission  of  every  species  of  outrage.  Savage 
ingenuity  seemed  stimulated  to  the  utmost  to  devise  new  modes  of  annoyance  to 
the  settlers,  and  Mr.  Logan  judged  it  prudent  to  place  his  wife  and  family  be- 
hind the  more  secure  defences  of  Harrodsburgh,  where  they  would  be  less  ex- 
posed to  danger  than  in  his  own  remote  and  comparatively  undefended  station. 
He  himself  remained  with  his  slaves,  and  attendea  to  the  cultivation  of  his  farm. 
The  year  passed  without  his  being  engaged  in  any  adventure  of  consequence. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1777  Mrs.  Logan  returned  to  her  husband,  and  hav- 
ing been  reinforced  hj  the  arrival  of  several  white  men,  he  determined  to  remain 
and  maintain  himself'^  at  all  hazards.  His  resolution  was  soon  put  to  the  test. 
On  the  3(Hh  of  May,  1777,  one  hundred  Indians  appeared  before  the  fort,  and 
having  fired  on  the  garrison,  then  engaged  in  the  fields,  commenced  a  regular 
siege.  This,  in  the  end,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  determined  and  well  sus- 
tained investments  ever  executed  by  Indian  hostility  and  enterprise.  The  garri- 
son were  in  continual  danger  for  several  weeks,  and  many  incidents  occurred  which 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  makes  the  blood  curdle.  Never  did  the  high  and 
manly  qualities  of  courage,  sagacity  and  fortitude,  for  which  Mr.  Logan  was  so 
eminently  distinguished,  display  themselves  more  gloriously  than  during  those 
terrible  days,  when  his  little  garrison  was  beset  for  weeks  by  those  howling 
devils  of  the  forest.  A  full  account  of  this  siege  will  be  found  under  the  head 
of  Lincoln  county,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  particulars. 

During  this  same  year,  (1777),  while  on  one  of  his  excursions,  in  search  of 
Indian  signs,  he  discovered  a  camp  of  Indians,  at  the  Big  Flat  lick,  about  two 
miles  from  his  station.  He  immediately  returned,  and  raising  a  partv  of  men, 
attacked  them  with  great  resolution.  Tlie  Indians  fled,  without  much  loss  on 
their  part  and  none  on  his.  He  was  again  at  the  same  lick,— it  being  the  resort 
of  game  as  well  as  of  Indians, — when  he  received  a  fire  from  a  concealed  party 
of  Indians,  which  broke  his  right  arm  and  wounded  him  slightly  in  the  breasL 
The  savages  then  rushed  upon  him,  and  so  near  was  he  falhng  in  their  hands, 
that  they  at  one  time  had  hold  of  his  horse's  tail.  No  sooner  had  his  wounds 
healed,  than  he  resumed  his  active  course  of  life— shunning  no  danger,  when  to 
incur  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  or  his  friends. 

In  the  year  1779,  an  expedition  was  set  on  foot  against  the  Indian  town  of  Chil- 
lioothe.  In  this  expedition,  Logan  served  as  second  in  command ;  Col.  Bowman 
commanded  in  chief.  The  detachment  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  men ; 
consisted  entirely  of  volunteers,  accustomed  to  Indian  warfare ;  and  was  well  of- 
ficered, with  the  exception  of  its  commander.  The  following  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition, is  from  the  grraphic  pen  of  Mr.  McClung — (see  his  interesting  Sketches 
of  Western  Adventure,  page  113)  : 
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*'  They  left  Harrodsbuig  in  July,  and  took  their  pralimlDttry  meaMrefl  so  well, 
that  they  arrived  within  a  mile  of  Chillicothe,  without  giving  the  slightest  alarm 
to  the  enemy.  Here  the  detachment  halted  at  an  early  hour  in  the  mght,  and,  as 
usual,  sent  out  spies  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  rilla^.  Before  midnight 
they  returned,  ana  reported  that  the  enemy  remained  unapprised  of  their  being  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  were  in  the  most  unmilitary  security.  The  army  was  in> 
stantly  put  in  motion.  It  was  determined  that  Loffan,  with  one  half  of  the  meut 
should  turn  to  the  left  and  march  half  way  around  the  town,  while  Bowman,  at 
the  head  of  the  remainder,  should  make  a  corresponding  march  to  the  right ;  that 
both  parties  should  proceed  in  silence,  until  they  had  met  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  Tillage,  when,  having  thus  completely  encircled  it,  the  attack  was  to  com- 
mence. 

'^  Logan,  who  was  bravery  itself,  performed  his  part  of  the  combined  operation, 
with  perfect  order,  and  in  profound  silence ;  and  having  reached  the  designated 
spot,  awaited  with  impatience  the  arriv^  of  his  commander.  Hour  after  hour 
stole  away,  but  Bowman  did  not  appear.  At  length  daylight  appeared.  Logan, 
still  expecting  the  arrival  of  his  colonel,  ordered  the  men  to  conceal  themselves 
in  the  high  grass,  and  await  the  expected  signal  to  attack.  No  orders,  however, 
arrived.  In  the  mean  time,  the  men,  in  shimn^f  about  through  the  grass,  alarmed 
an  Indian  dog,  the  onl^  sentinel  on  duty.  He  instantly  began  to  bay  loudly,  and 
advanced  in  Uie  direction  of  the  man  who  had  attracted  his  attention.  Presently 
a  solitary  Indian  left  his  cabin,  and  walked  cautiously  towards  the  party,  halting 
frequently,  rising  upon  tiptoes,  and  gazing  around  him. 

**  Logan's  party  lay  close,  with  the  hope  of  taking  him  without  giving  the 
alarm ;  but  at  that  instant  a  gun  was  fired  in  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  town,  as 
was  afterwards  ascertained,  by  one  of  Bowman's  party,  and  the  Indian,  giving 
one  shrill  whoop,  ran  swiftly  back  to  the  council  house.  Concealment  was  now 
impossible.  Losan's  party  instantly  sprung  up  from  the  grass,  and  rushed  upon 
the  village,  not  doubting  for  a  moment  that  they  would  be  gallantly  supported. 
As  they  advanced,  they  perceived  Indians  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes  running  to 
the  great  cabin,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  they  collected  in  full  force,  and 
appeared  determined  upon  an  obstinate  defence.  Logan  instantly  took  possession 
of  the  houses  which  had  been  deserted,  and  rapidly  advancing  from  cabin  to  cab- 
in, at  length  established  his  detachment  within  close  rifle  shot  of  the  Indian  re- 
doubt. 

**  He  now  listened  impatiently  for  the  firing  which  should  have  been  heard  from 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town,  where  he  supposed  Bowman's  party  to  be, 
but,  to  his  astonishment,  every  thing  remained  quiet  in  that  ouarter.  in  the  mean 
time,  his  own  position  had  become  critical.  The  Indians  had  recovered  from  their 
panic,  and  kept  up  a  close  and  heavy  fire  upon  the  cabins  which  covered  his  men. 
He  had  pushed  his  detachment  so  close  to  the  redoubt,  that  they  could  neither  ad- 
vance nor  retreat  without  great  exposure.  The  enemy  outnumbered  him,  and  gave 
indications  of  a  disposition  to  turn  both  flanks  of  his  position,  and  thus  endanger 
his  retreat. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  his  commander,  and 
cut  off  from  communication  with  him,  he  formed  the  bold  and  judicious  resolu- 
tion, to  make  a  moveable  breastwork  of  the  planks  which  formed  the  floor  of  the 
cabins,  and,  under  cover  of  it,  to  rush  upon  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy  and  carry 
it  by  main  force.  Had  this  gallant  determination  been  carried  into  effect,  and 
had  the  movement  been  promptly  seconded,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  by  Bowman, 
the  conflict  would  have  been  bloody,  and  the  victory  decisive.  Most  probably 
not  an  Indian  would  have  escaped,  and  the  consternation  which  such  signal  ven- 
jreance  would  have  spread  throughout  the  Indian  tribes,  might  have  repreMed  their 
incursions  for  a  considerable  time.  But  before  the  necessary  steps  could  be  taken, 
a  messenger  arrived  firom  Bowman,  with  orders  *to  retreat!' 

**  Astonished  at  such  an  order,  at  a  time  when  honor  and  safety  reauired  an  of- 
fensive movement  on  their  part,  Logan  hastily  asked  if  Bowman  haa  been  over- 
powered by  the  enemy  1  No !  Had  he  ever  beheld  an  enemy  1  No !  What, 
then,  was  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  abandonment  of  a  design  so  prosper- 
ously begun?  He  did  not  know:  the  colonel  had  ordered  a  retreat!  Logan, 
however  reluctantly,  was  compelled  to  obey.  A  retreat  is  always  a  dispiriting 
movement,  and  with  militia,  is  almost  certain  to  terminate  in  a  complete  rout.  As 
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soon  M  th0  men  were  informed  of  the  order,  a  moet  irregnlar  and  toranltaoin 
soene  commenced.  Not  being  booyed  op  by  the  mataal  ooofidence  which  is  the 
offspring  of  diseiplioe,  and  which  suetains  regular  soldiers  nnder  all  ctrenmstaD- 
cee,  they  no  longer  acted  in  concert 

**  Each  man  selected  the  time,  manner,  and  route  of  his  retreat  for  himself. 
Here  a  solitary  Kentuckian  wonld  start  ap  from  behind  a  stomp,  and  scud  away 
through  the  grass,  dodging  and  turning  to  avoid  the  balls  whicn  whistled  around 
him.  There  a  doaen  men  would  rvn  from  a  cabin,  and  scatter  in  every  direction, 
each  anxious  to  save  himself,  and  none  having  leisure  to  attend  to  their  neighbors. 
The  Indians,  astonished  at  seemg  men  rout  themselves  in  this  manner,  sallied  out 
of  their  redoubts  and  pursued  the  stragglers,  as  sportsmen  would  cut  up  a  flock 
of  wild  geese.  They  soon  united  themselves  to  Bowman's  party,  who,  from 
some  unaccountable  panic  of  their  commander,  or  fault  in  themselves,  had  stood 
stock  still  near  the  spot  where  Logan  had  left  them  the  night  before. 

**  All  was  confusion.  Some  cursed  their  colonel ;  some  reproached  otber  offi- 
cers: one  shouted  one  thing;  one  bellowed  another;  but  all  seemed  to  agree  that 
they  ought  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  home,  without  the  lose  of  a  moment's 
time.  By  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  Logan,  well  seconded  by  Harrod,  Bul- 
ger, and  the  present  Major  Beding er,  of  the  Blue  Licks,  some  depfree  of  order 
was  restored,  and  a  tolerably  respectable  retreat  commenced.  The  Luiians,  how- 
ever, soon  surrounded  them  on  all  sides,  and  kept  up  a  hoi  fire,  which  l»egaB  to 
||[row  fatal.  Colonel  Bowman  appeared  tomlly  demented,  and  sat  upon  bis  horse 
like  a  pillar  of  stone,  neither  giving  an  order,  nor  taking  any  measures  to  repel 
the  enemy.  The  eound  of  the  rifle  shots  had,  however,  completely  restored  the 
men  to  their  senses,  and  they  readily  formed  in  a  large  hollow  sonare,  took  trees, 
and  returned  the  Are  with  e<^ual  vivacity.  The  enemy  were^quicKly  repelled,  and 
the  troops  recommenced  their  march. 

*^  But  scarcely  had  they  advanced  half  a  mile,  when  the  Indians  re-«ppeared, 
and  again  opened  a  fire  upon  the  front,  rear,  and  both  flanks.  Again,  a  square 
was  formed  and  the  enemy  repelled ;  but  scarcely  had  the  harassed  troops  re* 
commenced  theh*  march,  when  the  same  galling  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from 
every  tree,  bush  and  stone,  capable  of  concealing  an  Indian.  Matters  now  began 
to  look  serious.  The  enemy  were  evidently  endeavoring  to  detain  them,  until 
fresh  Indians  could  oome  up  in  sufficient  force  to  compel  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  The  men  beean  to  be  unsteady,  and  the  panic  was  rapidly  spreading  from 
the  colonel  to  the  pnvates.  At  this  crisis,  Logan,  Harrod,  Bedinger,  ftc.,  select- 
ed the  boldest,  and  best  mounted  men,  and  dashing  into  the  bushes  on  horseback, 
scoured  the  woods  in  every  direction,  forcing  the  Indians  from  their  coverts,  and 
cutting  down  as  many  as  they  could  overtake. 

*'  This  decisive  step  completely  dispersed  the  enemy,  and  the  weary  and  dis- 
pirited troops  continued  their  retreat  unmolested.  They  lost  nine  killed  and  a 
few  others  wounded.'* 

No  other  affair  of  importance  occorved,  until  the  rash  and  disastrous  battle  of 
the  Blue  Licks,  in  which  Logan  was  unable  to  participate,  although  in  full  march 
for  that  place  at  the  head  of  a  well  appointed  force  wnen  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen.  He  immediately  retraced  his  steps  to  Bryant's 
station,  where  he  remained  until  the  following  day,  when  he  proceeded  to  the  bat- 
tle ground  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  Awd,  Having  performed  tliis  duty,  he 
disbanded  his  men  and  returned  home. 

He  remained  quietly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  until  the  summer  of  1786, 
when  he  conducted  an  expedition  against  the  north-western  tribes,  which  as  usual 
terminated  in  burning  their  villages  and  cutting  up  their  com,  serving  to  irritate 
bat  not  to  subdue  the  enemy. 

From  this  time  until  the  period  of  his  death.  General  Logan  devoted  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  and  engaged  actively  in  the  civil  and  politica]  con- 
tests which  had  begun  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  of  1799,  which  formed  the  first  constitution  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  when  in  1799,  a  convention  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  remodel- 
ing that  instrument,  he  was  a  delegate  from  the  county  of  Shelby,  and  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  the  present  constitution.  He  was  repeatedly  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  stood  high  in  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  legislative  compeers.    After  having  discharged  faithfully  and 
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with  abilftjr  t\\  the  duties  of  the  man,  the  soldier,  the  patriot,  and  statesman,  he 
died  at  an  adyanced  age,  fall  of  years  and  full  of  honors,  belored  and  mourned 
by  all  who  knew  him.  General  Losan  was  the  father  of  the  Honorable  William 
Logan,  twice  a  jadge  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

Closely  connected  with  the  history  of  General  Benjamin  Logan  is  that  of  a 
joung  Indian,  distinguished  for  his  high  qualities  of  braTery,  generosity,  and  all 
those  rude  rirtues  which  at  times  impart  such  nobility  to  me  character  of  the 
American  aborigines.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  General  Lo^an  in  1786,  when 
a  youth.  On  parting  with  him  to  send  him  back  to  his  people,  the  general  had 
given  him  his  nime,  which  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Before  the  treaty 
of  Greenville  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  warrior,  though  still  very  young. 
His  mother  was  a  sister  to  the  celebrated  Teeumseh  and  the  rophet  His  death 
occurred  under  very  tragical  circumstances— for  an  account  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  M'Afee*s  history  of  the  late  war. 

Shortly  after  General  Tapper's  expedition  to  the  Miami  Rapids  in  1813,  Logan 
wae  sent  by  Gleneral  Harrison  with  a  small  party  of  his  tribe  to  reconnoitre  in 
the  direction  of  the  Rapids.  He  met  with  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy  near  that 

J»lace,  by  which  he  was  so  closely  pursued  that  his  men  were  obliged  to  disperse 
or  safety  in  their  retreat  Logan  and  two  of  his  companions.  Captain  John  and 
Bright  Horn,  arrived  safe  at  General  Winchester's  camp,  where  he  faithfully 
reported  the  incidents  ef  the  excnrsion.  Bat  there  were  certain  persona  in  the 
army  who  suspected  his  fidelity,  and  reproached  him  with  being  mendly  to  and 
with  communicating  intelligence  to  the  enemy.  The  noble  spirit  of  Logan  coold 
not  endure  the  ungenerous  charge.  With  the  sensibility  of  a  genuine  soldier,  he 
felt  that  his  honor  should  be  not  only  pure  and  firm,  but  unsuspected.  He  did 
not,  however,  demand  a  court  of  enquiry — following  the  natural  dictate  of  a  bold 
and  generous  spirit,  he  determined  to  prove  by  unequivocal  deeds  of  valor  and 
fidelity,  that  he  was  calumniated  by  his  accusers. 

On  the  32d  of  November,  he  set  out  the  second  time,  accompanied  by  only  the 
two  persons  before  named,  determined  either  to  bring  in  a  prisoner  or  a  scalp,  or 
to  perish  himself  in  the  attempt.  When  he  had  gone  about  ten  miles  down  the 
north  side  of  the  Miami,  he  met  with  a  British  officer,  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel 
Elliott,  accompanied  by  five  Indians.  As  the  purty  was  too  strong  for  him,  and 
he  had  no  chance  to  escape,  four  of  them  being  mounted,  he  determined  to  pass 
them  under  the  disguise  of  friendship  for  the  British.  He  advanced  with  confi- 
dent boldness  and  friendly  deportment  to  the  enemy^— but  unfortunately  one  of 
them  was  Winnemae,  a  celebrated  Potawatamie  chief,  to  whom  the  person  and 
character  of  Captain  Logan  were  perfectly  well  known*  He  persisted  however 
in  his  first  determination,  and  told  them  he  was  going  to  the  Rapids  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  British.  After  conversing  some  time  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  and 
Winnemac,  with  all  his  companions,  turned  and  went  with  him.  As  they  trav- 
eled on  together,  Winnemac  and  his  party  closely  watched  the  others,  ana  when 
they  had  proceeded  about  eight  miles,  he  proposed  to  the  British  officer  te  seise 
and  tie  them.  The  officer  replied  that  they  were  completely  in  his  power;  that 
if  they  attempted  to  run,  they  could  be  shot;  or  failing  in  that,  the  horses 
eould  easily  run  them  down.  The  consultation  was  overheard  by  Logan ;  he  had 
previously  intended  to  go  on  peaceably  until  night,  and  then  make  his  escape ; 
but  he  now  formed  the  bold  design  of  extricating  himself  by  a  combat  with 
double  his  number. 

Having  signified  his  resolution  to  his  men,  he  commenced  the  attack  by  shoot- 
ing down  Winnemac  himself.  The  action  lasted  till  they  had  fired  three  rounds 
apiece,  during  which  time  Logan  and  his  brave  companions  drove  the  enemy 
some  distance,  and  separated  tl^m  from  their  horses.  By  the  first  fire  Winnemac 
and  Elliott  fell ;  by  the  second  a  young  Ottawa  chief  4ost  his  life ;  and  another  of 
the  enen^  was  mortally  wounded  about  the  conclusion  of  the  combat,  at  which 
time  Logan  himself,  as  he  was  stooping  down,  received  a  ball  just  below  the 
breast  bone ;  it  ranged  downwards,  and  lodged  under  the  skin  on  his  back.  In 
the  mean  time  Bright  Horn  was  also  wounded  by  a  ball  which  passed  through 
his  thigh.  As  soon  as  Logan  was  shot  he  ordered  a  retreat;  himself  and  Bright 
Horn,  wounded  as  they  were,  jumped  on  the  horses  of  the  enemy  and  rode  to  Win- 
chester's camp,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  in  five  hours.     Captain  John,  af\er 
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taking  the  scalp  of  the  Ottowa  chief,  also  retreated  in  aafe^,  and  azri?ed  atthe 
camp  the  next  morninff.  After  linfferiDg  with  his  wounds,  Logan  expired  at 
Winchester's  camp  on  the  third  daj  alter  his  arriral.  He  was  buried  with  all  the 
honors  due  to  his  rank. 
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MADISON   COUNTY. 

Mamson  county  was  formed  in  1785,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Jabies  Madison,  president  of  the  United  States.  It  is  situated  in 
the  middle  portion  of  the  State,  and  lies  on  the  waters  of  Ken- 
tucky river,  which  skirts  it  on  the  north  and  west — bounded  on 
the  north  by  Fayette  and  Clark,  east  by  Estill,  south  by  Laurel 
and  Rockcastle,  and  west  by  Rockcastle,  Garrard  and  Jessamine. 
Madison  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  State,  with  a  diver- 
sified surface — the  greater  portion  being  gently  undulating,  with 
a  rich  and  productive  soil — while  other  portions  are  level  and 
hilly,  and  not  so  productive.  The  principal  streams  are  Down- 
ing, Muddy,  Silver,  Tate,  and  Otter  creeks,  all  named  by  Daniel 
Boone,  and  flowing  into  the  Kentucky  river.  The  exports  of  the 
oounty  consist  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  hogs,  the  latter  being 
raised  in  vast  quantities.  Indian  com  and  tobacco  are  exten- 
sively cultivated,  but  the  hemp  and  wheat  crops  are  limited  to 
domestic  consumption. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  in  Madison  county,  2T7,608;  average 
value  per  acre  in  1846,  $12;  total  valuation  of  taxable  property 
in  1846,  $6,935,495;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  2,594 ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  six- 
teen years  of  age,  2,943.     Population  in  1840, 16,885. 

The  towns  of  Madison  are  Richmond  and  Boonsborough. 
Richmond,  the  county  seat,  lies  fifty  miles  from  Frankfort.  It  is 
a  handsome  town,  with  a  thriving  and  intelligent  population  of 
some  1,000  or  1,200  souls,  and  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  country 
and  a  rich  and  enlightened  community — contains  a  court-house, 
four  dhurches,  (Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Christian), 
twelve  lawyers,  eleven  doctors,  two  female  schools,  one  academy, 
a  public  library,  fourteen  dry  goods  stores,  six  grocery  stores,  two 
taverns,  two  newspapers,  (the  Richmond  Chronicle  and  Review), 
a  branch  of  the  bank  of  Kentucky,  one  rope  factory,  and  about 
forty  mechanics'  shops.  This  place  was  first  setded  by  John 
Miller  in  1785,  but  was  not  incorporated  until  1809. 

Botmsborough  b  a  small  and  dilapidated  village,  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Kentucky  river.  There  is  nothing  in  its  cp- 
pearance  calculated  to  impress  the  beholder ;  but  the  name  and 
the  locality  have  become  classical.  It  was  here  that  Daniel  Boone, 
the  great  pioneer,  built  the  first  fort  ever  erected  in  Kentucky, 
and  made  the  commencement  of  a  permanent  settlement ;  and  it 
was  here  there  was  convened,  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  the 
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OLD  FORT  AT  BOONSBOROUGH.  4X9 

first  legiBlative  assembly  of  the  great  valley  of  the  west.*    Tlis 
fort  was  built  in  1775,  having  been  commenced  on  the  1st  of  Aprils  ># 
and  completed  on  the  14th  of  June.    An  engcaving  of  the  fbrti 
firom  a  drawing  of  Colonel  Henderson,  is  here  given^ 

It  was  situated  adjacent  to  the  river,  with  one  of  the  angles 
resting  on  its  bank  near  the  water,  and  extending  from  it  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram.  The  length  of  the  fort,  allowing 
twenty  feet  for  each  cabin  and  opening,  must  have  been  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty,  and  the  breadth  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.t  In  a  few  days  after  the  work  was  commenced,  one  of  the 
men  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 

There  are  several  mineral  springs  and  mounds  in  Madison,  but 
none  of  sufficient  interest  to  require  particular  notice  in  this 
work.  There  is  a  black  sulphur  spring,  highly  impregnated  with 
salt,  at  Boonsborough.  This  was  a  great  resort  of  buffalo,  deer  and 
other  animals,  when  Kentucky  was  first  explored,  and  no  doubt 
Boone  was  induced,  from  this  fact,  to  select  that  place  for  the  lo- 
cation of  his  fort.  One  of  the  mounds  has  been  partially  ex- 
Elored,  but  no  relics  discovered.  A  large  fire  must  have  been 
urned  near  the  base  before  the  mound  was  reared,  as  the  coals 
are  so  well  preserved  as  to  show  clearly  the  wood  from  which 
they  were  burned. 

in  the  sammer  of  1775,  after  the  completion  of  the  fort  at  Booneborough, 
Daniel  Boone  returned  to  Clinch  river  for  hie  femily.  He  brought  them  to  the 
new  fort  as  soon  as  the  Journey  could  be  performed,  and  Mrs.  Boone  and  her  daugh- 
ters were  the  first  white  women  who  ever  stood  unon  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky 
river4  They  were  soon  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  three  more  families,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  Mrs.  McGary,  Mrs.  Hogan  and  Mrs.  Denton. 

Boonsborouffh  soon  became  the  central  object  of  Indian  hostilities.  On  the 
S4th  of  Deeember,  1775,  the  garrison  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
and  one  of  the  number  killed. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1776,  a  much  more  alarming  incident  occurred.  A  daugh« 
ter  of  Daniel  Boone,  in  company  with  Miss  Betsey  and  Miss  Frances  Calloway, 
the  first  and  last  named  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  other  grown,  while 
amusing  themselves  in  a  canoe,  were  captured  by  a  party  of  Indians,  in  sisht  of 
the  fort.  The  screams  of  the  terrified  girls  quickly  alarmed  the  families  in  the 
g^arrison;  but  as  it  was  near  night  fall,  and  the  canoe  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
nver,  pursuit  was  not  commenced  in  time  to  follow  more  than  five  miles  durinor 
the  night.  By  day-light  next  morning,  a  party  consisting  of  Daniel  Boone,  Col. 
Floyd  and  six  others,  got  upon  their  track,  and  continn^  the  pursuit.  The  ex- 
ceeding caution  of  the  Indians,  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  pursuing  partjr  to  keep 
on  their  trail ;  but,  notwithstanding,  they  pressed  forward  in  the  direction  they 
supposed  the  Indians  would  take,  with  almost  incredible  rapidity.    Having  trav- 

*  See  biognu>hieal  iketch  of  Colonel  Henderson. 

J  A  fort  in  Umm  rude  military  times,  consisted  of  pieces  of  timber  sharpened  at  the  end 
firmly  lodged  in  the  ground:  rows  of  these  pickets  enclosed  the  desired  space,  which 
embfaesd  the  cabins  of  the  inhabitants.  A  block-hoase  or  more,  of  superior  care  and 
strength,  commanding  the  ades  of  the  fort,  with  or  without  a  ditch,  completed  the  fortifica- 
tions, or  stations,  as  they  were  called.  Generally  the  sides  of  the  interior  cabins  formed  the 
sides  of  the  fort  81i(^t  as  this  advance  was  in  the  art  of  war,  it  was  more  than  sufficient 
against  attacks  of  small  arms,  in  the  hands  of  such  desultory  warriors,  as  their  irregular 
supply  of  provisions  necessarily  rendered  the  Indians.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  miUtaiy 
structures  of  the  pbneers  against  their  enemies.  They  were  ever  more  formidable  in  the 
eane-brskes  and  in  the  woods,  than  before  even  these  imperfect  fortifications.— Bu//er'« 
iSitfory,  iMfge  28. 
t  Bes  sketeh  of  Daaisl  Boom. 
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«M  aboat  thirty-fife  nilM,  thej  stroek  a  bnflUo  tnct,  wImn  Hmj  fe«ii  te 
tracks  Quite  plain.  The  pursait  was  urged  on  with  great  keennesa,  and  at  tlw 
Ibrther  dittanee  of  ten  miles,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  savages,  Jost  as  they  weit 
Idttdling  a  file  to  sook.  Both  parties  saw  each  other  at  the  same  iostaat.  ¥am 
of  the  whites  fired,  and  thea  charged  ••  saddenly  and  forioiisljr  apoa  the  ''^— t 
that  they  were  ooiapelled  to  retreat  with  a  single  shot  gan  withe«t  amnwnilioB, 
and  without  time  to  tomahawk  their  captires.  The  girls  eostained  no  other  injoiy 
than  excessire  fright  and  fatigue.  Two  of  the  Indians  were  killed.  The  pai^ 
Were  so  much  elated  with  the  reoorery  of  the  frightened  and  jaded  little  giria,  that 
they  did  not  pursue  the  Indians,  but  immediately  retraoed  their  steps^  mad  wtUtf 
amved  at  Boonsborough  on  the  snceeedinff  day. 

The  infant  settlement  at  Boonsborough  continued  to  be  incessantly  ban  wad 
by  flying  parties  of  Indians ;  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1777,  a  simultaneous 
attack  was  made  on  Boonsborough,  Harrodsburr  and  Logan*8  fort,  by  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy.  But  being  destitute  of  artiTlery  and  scaling  ladders,  they 
sould  prodnoe  no  decided  impression >  on  the  fort  Some  loss  was  sustained  hf 
Boonsborough  in  men,  and  the  corn  and  cattle  of  the  settlers  wcis  paitiaUy 
destroyed,  but  the  Indians  suffered  so  severely  as  to  retire  with  precipitntioB. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  following,  Boonsborough  was  again  attacked  by  abovt 
two  hundred  warriors.  The  onset  was  furious,  but  unsacoeesfuK  The  garrisoBi 
less  than  half  the  number  of  the  assailants,  made  a  vigorona  defenee,  rsfMilsMig 
the  enemy  with  the  loss  of  seven  warriors  known  to  have  been  killed,  and  a  naaft*' 
ber  wounded.  The  whites  had  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  siege 
lasted  two  days  and  nights,  when  the  Indians  made  a  rapid  and  tumultuous  retreat* 

Some  time  in  Jane,  1777,  Major  Smith  with  a  party  of  seventeen  men,  follewad 
a  small  body  of  Indians  from  Boonsborough  to  the  Ohio  river,  whevs  tbsy  arrivad 
in  time  to  kill  one  of  the  number,  the  remainder  having  crassed  over.  As  they 
returned,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Ohio,  they  discovered  another  paitr  of 
about  thirty  Indians,  lying  in  the  grasa,  but  were  themselvea  unobserved.  They 
immediately  dismounted,  tied  their  horses  and  left  nine  men  to  take  care  of  thasfc 
Smith,  with  the  remaining  eight  men  of  his  parU,  crept  forward  until  they  came 
near  the  Indians.  At  this  moment,  one  of  the  Indians  paased  partly  by  Smith, 
in  the  direction  of  the  horses.  He  was  shot  by  one  of  the  whites.  He  gave  a 
loud  yell,  and  his  friends  supposing  he  had  killed  some  wild  animal,  burst  oat  in 
a  noisy  fit  of  laughter.  At  that  instant  Smith  and  his  party  fired  on  the  aavagea 
and  rushed  upon  them.  The  fire  was  returned,  but  the  Indians  speedily  gave  way 
and  fled.    Smith  had  one  man  (John  Martin)  wounded.* 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1778,  a  third  attack  was  made  upon  Boonsborough. 
The  enemy  appeared  in  great  force — ^the  Indians,  numbering  at  least  five  hundred 
warriors,  armed  and  painted  in  their  usual  manner,  were  conducted  by  Canadian 
officers,  well  skilled  in  the  usages  of  modem  warfare.  As  soon  as  they  were 
arrayed  in  front  of  the  fort,  the  British  colors  were  displayed,  and  an  officer,  with 
a  flag,  was  sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  with  a  promise  of  quarter 
and  good  treatment  in  case  of  compliance,  and  threatening  **the  hatchet,**  in  case 
of  a  storm.  Boone  requested  two  days  for  consideration,  which  in  defiance  of 
all  experience  and  common  sense,  was  granted.  This  interval,  as  usual,  was 
employed  in  preparation  for  an  obstinate  resistance.  The  cattle  were  brought 
into  the  fort,  the  horses  secured,  and  all  things  madeready  against  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities. 

Boone  then  assembled  the  garrison,  and  represented  to  them  the  condition  hi 
which  they  stood.  They  had  not  now  to  deal  with  Indians  alona,  biK  with  Brit^ 
ish  officers,  skilled  in  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  pbeea,  soflloietttly  namarous 
to  iirtei^  but  too  few  to  retirmn  their  savaoe  alliea.  If  they  sorrendeied,  their 
lives  might  and  probably  would  be  saved ;  but  they  would  suffiBr  mueh  ineonve* 
nience,  and  muH  lose  aH  their  property.  If  they  resisted  and  wvrs  ereraome, 
the  life  of  every  man,  woman  and  diild  would  be  aaerificed.  Tlie  hoar  was  bsw 
come  in  which  they  were  to  determine  what  vras  to  be  done.  If  they  were  indiMd 
to  snrrender,  he  would  announce  it  to  the  officers  if  they  were  resolved  to  main* 
tain  the  fort,  he  would  share  their  fate,  whether  in  life  or  death.  He  had  scarody 
fUiished,  when  every  man  arose  and  in  a  firm  tone  announced  his  deteradnalioa 
to  defend  the  fort  to  the  last 

•  NoiM  on  KanSMky. 
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'  BoMM  ih&tk  fpemni  at  tiie  g&t«  of  the  fortress  and  ooimiiiiiiioated  to  Oaptato 
Doqassao  Hie  lasolatioii  of  hit  men.  Disappointment  and  chagrin  were  sironffly 
yinted  vfon  the  faoe  of  the  Canadian  at  this  answer ;  but  endeavoring  to  Skh 
fwam  kia  feeliiits,  ho  deelaiod  that  Oo^rnor  Hamilton  had  ordered  him  not  to 
isiim  'Iho  nen  it  it  oonM  bo  avoided,  and  that  if  nine  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
•f  tlie  foit  srovld  eone  o«t  into  the  plain  and  treat  with  them,  thej  would  in•taBt^r 
depart  without  farther  hostility.  The  insidious  nature  of  this  proposal  was  ev^ 
dent,  for  they  oould  oonforse  very  well  from  where  they  then  stood,  and  going 
4NiC  woold  only  place  the  offieers  of  the  fort  at  the  mercy  of  the  sayages,  not  to 
oiOBlioB  the  absurdity  of  snpposinf  that  this  army  of  warriors  would  ^*  treai^**  btfl 
«poa  such  terms  as  pleased  them,  and  no  terms  were  likely  do  so  short  of  a  total 
ftbandonmont  of  the  ooutftry. 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  objections,  the  word  **  treat,*'  sounded  so  nlea9» 
■Btiy  in  the  ears  of  the  besieged,  that  they  agreed  at  once  to  tiie  proposal,  a»l 
-Boono  himself,  attended  by  eight  of  his  men,  went  out  and  mingled  with  th^ 
— vafss,  who  erewdod  arennd  them  in  great  numbers,  and  with  countenances  of 
4«ep  anxie^.  The  trea^  then  commenced  and  was  soon  concluded.  What  the 
terms  were,  we  are  not  informed,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  the  least  importanoe,  as  the 
whole  was  a  stapid  and  stiaHow^rtifiee.  This  was  soon  made  manifest.  Dvh 
^Mne,  after  many,  very  many  pretty  periods  about  the  **  bief^ai$anee  et  humaniUf^ 
which  shoald  aooompany  the  warnire  of  civilized  beings,  at  length  informed 
Boone,  that  it  was  a  custom  with  the  Indians,  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
with  the  whites,  for  two  warriora  to  take  hold  of  the  hand  of  each  white  man. 

Boone  thought  this  rather  a  singralar  custom,  but  there  was  no  time  to  dispute 
abom  eliquciMe,  paitioalarly,  iis  he  could  not  be  more  in  their  power  than  he 
already  was ;  so  he  stflrnified  his  willingness  to  conform  to  the  Indian  mode  of 
•essenniig  friendehtp.  Instantly,  two  warriors  approached  each  white  man,  with 
the  wevd  *^  brother ''  upon  their  lips,  but  a  very  different  expression  in  their  eyes, 
and  frappliiMf  htm  with  violence,  attempted  to  bear  him  off.  They  probably 
(w^ess  totally  infktnated)  expected  such  a  consummation,  and  all  at  the  same 
moment  sprung  from  their  enemies  and  ran  to  the  fort,  under  a  heavy  fire,  which 
fortunately  only  wounded  (me  man. 

The  attack  instantly  commenced  by  a  heavy  lire  against  the  picketing,  and  was 
vstorned  with  (atal  accuracy  by  the  garrison.  The  Indians  quicvly  sheltered  them- 
eelves,  and  the  action  became  more  cautious  and  deliberate.  Findingr  but  littife 
eihct  from  the  ire  of  his  men,  Duquesne  next  resorted  to  a  more  formidable 
■lode  of  attack.  The  fort  stood  on  the  sooth  bank  of  the  river,  within  sixty  yards 
ef  the  water.  Cemmencinff  under  ^  bank,  where  their  operations  were  con* 
eoaled  horn,  the  garrison,  mev  attempted  to  push  a  mine  into  the  fort.  Their 
ebjeet,  however,  was  fortunately  discovered  by  the  quantity  of  fresh  earth  which 
they  were  corapelted  to  throw  into  the  river,  and  by  which  the  water  became 
meddy  for  aome  distance  below.  Boone,  who  had  regained  his  usual  sagacity, 
laitantly  cut  a  trsnoh  within  the  fort  in  such  a  manner  as  to  intersect  the  line  of 
their  approach,  and  tlius  frustrated  their  design. 

The  enemy  exhausted  all  the  ordinaiy  artifices  of  Indian  warfare,  but  were 
eleadily  fepolsed  in  every  effort.  Finding  their  numbers  dally  thinned  by  the 
deHberats  not  ihtal  fire  of  the  garrison,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  final  success, 
tfiey  broke  ep  on  the  nniCh  day  of  the  siege  and  returned  home,  llie  loss  of  the 
farrison  w«a  two  men  killed  and  four  wounded.  On  the  part  of  the  savages, 
mrty-seven  were  killed  end  many  wounded,  who,  as  usual,  were  all  carried  off. 
This  was  the  last  siege  sustained  by  BoonM)oroogh.  The  country  had  increased 
io  Tspidly  in  numbers,  and  so  many  other  stations  lay  between  Boonsborouffh 
and  the  Ohio,  that  the  savages  cOuld  not  reach  it  without  leaving  enemies  in  the 
tear,* 

Besides  Boeni^erouffh,  there  were  several  other  forts  or  stations  In  Madison 
-•-•annong  them,  Hoy*s,  Irvine's,  Cstitrs  and  Hart's,  or  White  Oak  stations.  The 
iatler  station  was  eitoi^ed  ahcMit  a  mile  above  Boonsborough,  in  the  same  bot- 
tom of  Che  river,  aad  was  settled  in  1779.  The  settlers  were  composed  prind- 
IMdly  of  fhmiUes  from  Pennayivaaia— -orderly,  respectable  people,  and  the  meii 
good  soldiers.    But  they  were  unacoustomed  to  Indian  warfare,  and  the  conse- 

•  lf«Claag^  liteialMi  of  Wmibts  AdrentoM.  ^ 
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106Bce  wMv  that,  of  some  ten  or  twelre  men*  all  wen  killed  hoi  two  erllixee.^ 
faring  the  fall  or  winter  of  1781-^,  Peter  Doree,  the  elder,  the  piinoipal  man  of 
ihe  connexion,  determined  to  aettle  a  new  fort  betweeo  Estill's  statton  and  tfaa 
mouth  of  Muddy  oreek,  HaTing  erected  a  cabin,  his  son-in^aw,  John  Bollock 
lutd  his  family,  and  his  son  Peter  Doree,  his  wife  and  two  children  fenoTod  to  tkt 
taking  a  pair  of  hand-mill  stones  with  them.  They  remained  for  two  or  thies 
4aT8  shut  op  in  their  cabin,  but  their  com  meal  being  exhansted,  thej  were  com- 
nelled  to  yentnre  out,  to  out  a  hollow  tree  in  order  to  adjust  their  hand-milL 
They  were  attacked  by  Indians — Bullock,  after  mnning  a  short  distanoeit  61L 
Puree  reached  the  cabin,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  bed.  Bfrs.  Bollock  ran  ts 
the  door  to  ascertain  the  (ate  of  her  husband — received  a  shot  in  the  breast, 
and  fell  across  the  door  sill.    Mrs.  Duree,  not  knowing  whether  her  husband  had 

It,  pulh 


l»een  shot  or  hsd  fainted,  caught  her  by  the  feet,  pulled  her  into  the  1 
barred  the  door.  She  srasped  a  rifle,  and  told  her  husband  she  would  help  Um 
to  fight.  He  replied  that  he  had  been  wounded  and  was  dying.  She  tiien  pre* 
sented  the  gun  through  severd  port  holes  in  quidi  succession— then  calmly  sat 
by  her  husband  and  closed  bis  eyes  in  death.  After  waiting  sereral  honra,  and 
seeing  nothing  more  of  the  Indians,  Mis.  Duree  sallied  out  in  desperation  to 
make  ner  way  to  the  White  Oak  Spring,  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  a  son  three 
or  four  years  of  age,  following  her.  Afraid  to  pursue  the  trace,  she  entered  the 
woods,  and  after  running  till  ^e  was  nearly  exhausted,  she  came  at  length  to  the 
trace.  She  determined  to  follow  it  at  all  hasaids,  and  having  advanced  a  few 
miles  further,  she  met  the  elder  Mr.  Duree,  with  his  wife  and  youngest  son,  with 
their  baggage,  on  their  way  to  the  new  station.  The  melancholjr  t&ings  induced 
them,  of  course,  to  return.  They  led  their  horses  into  an  adjoining  canebiake^ 
unloaded  them,  and  regained  the  White  Oak  Spring  fort  before  daylight. 

About  the  same  time,  an  attack  was  made  on  Estill's  station,  three  miles  aooth 
of  Richmond,  by  a  party  of  about  twenty-five  Wyandots.  They  killed  one  man, 
took  a  negro  pnsoner,  and  disappeared.    Captain  Estill  was  the  commands  of 


the  statton,  and  he  immediately  raised  about  an  equal  number  of  men  and  my^ 
sued  them.  He  overhauled  them  at  the  Little  Mountain,  where  the  bloody  bat- 
tle was  fought  recorded  under  the  head  of  Montgomery  county. 

In  August,  1793,  seven  Indians  attacked  the  dwelling  honss  of  Mr.  Striken- 
son,  in  Madison  county.  They  approached  the  house  early  in  the  moming,  b»> 
fore  the  family  had  risen,  forced  open  the  door,  and  fired  into  the  beds  where  the 
members  of  it  lay.  Mrs.  Stephenson  was  severely  wounded,  having  her  thi|^ 
and  arm  broken;  but  the  rest  of  the  family  escaped  unhurt.  Mr.  Stephenson 
aprang  from  his  bed,  seized  his  rifle,  and  returned  the  fire  of  the  sava^^es.  Two 
young  men,  livinff  with  him,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  a  severe  conflict  ensued. 
The  assailants,  although  double  the  number  of  the  defenders  of  the  house,  were 
ultimately  expelled,  having  one  of  their  number  killed  and  several  wounded* 
Mr.  Stephenson  was  badly  wounded,  and  one  of  the  young  men  killed  in  the 
contest. 


NATBAmsL  Hast,  the  elder,  came  to  Kentucky  in  1775,  being  among  the  first 
pioneers  to  the  State.    He  was  bom  in  the  year  1734,  in  Hanover  oounty,  Vuv 

Sinia.  His  father  having  died  while  he  was  young,  his  mother  lemoved  with 
le  family  to  North  Carolina.  In  1760,  Mr.  llart  married,  and  engaged  iot  aev- 
eral  years  in  the  mercantile  business.  In  1770  and  1771,  he  commanded  a  oonn 
pany  in  North  Carolina  in  suppressing  an  insurrection,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  shut  up  the  courts  of  Justice  and  prostrate  government  itaelf.  Fcv  his  gallant 
and  spirited  behaviour  while  in  the  discharse  of  the  arduoos  and  haxardeus  diH 
ties  which  devolved  upon  him,  he  was  huidsomely  complimented  by  the  officeif 
of  the  government  Shortly  after  this.  Captain  Hart,  who  had  listened  to  the 
fflowing  descriptions  which  Boone  gave  of  the  beau^  and  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
KentufULy,  was  fired  with  the  idea  of  forming  a  permanent  settlement  In  a  region 
presenting  so  many  attractions  to  the  adventurer.  Accordwgly,  through  his  in^ 
strumont^ity,  a  company  was  formed  composed  of  his  own  and  four  other  famio 
lies,  with  Colonel  Henderson  aa  its  legal  head,  for  the  pnipose  of  undertaking 

•Letter  of  NatlwaielHitrt,  Sen.,  to  Qoreraor  Mofehead. 
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Um  p«rehase  ind  tetdement  of  the  wUderneM  of  Kentnokj •  As  soon  as  the 
eompanj  was  organised,  Captain  Hart  set  out  alone  on  a  trip  to  the  Cherokee 
towns,  on  Holston,  to  ascertain,  by  a  previoos  conference  with  the  Indians, 
whether  the  purchase  could  be  efiboted>  After  a  propitious  internew,  he  returned 
to  North  Carolina,  taking  with  him  a  delegation  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  who  re- 
mained to  escort  the  company  back  to  the  treaty  ground,  when,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1775,  they  negotiated  the  purchase  of  Transylrania  from  the  Indians, 
and  immediately  departed  for  the  Kentucky  riyer.  From  this  period  Captain 
Hart  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Kentucky,  although  he  did  not  attempt  to  bring 
his  family  out  till  the  fall  of  1779.  In  Auffust,  1782,  as  he  was  carelessly  riding 
out  in  the  yicinity  of  the  fort,  he  was  killed  and  scalped  by  a  small  party  of  In- 
dians, who  made  their  escape,  although  warmly  pursued  by  Colonel  Boone.  His 
widow  surf  iyed  him  about  two  years.  Their  descendants  all  reside  in  Ken- 
tooky. 

In  the  final  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Henderson  &  Co.,  the  company  allowed 
Captain  Hart  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  extraordinary  seryices  rendered  and 
risk  incurred  by  him  in  the  settlement  of  Kentucky. 

Capt.  Christopher  iRyiNi,  with  his  younger  brother,  the  late  Col.  William 
Iryine,  remoyed  to  Kentucky  in  1778  or  1779,  and  settled  in  the  present  county 
of  Madison,  near  where  the  town  of  Richmond  now  stands.  In  1786,  Capt.  Iiw 
yine  raised  a  company,  and  joined  an  expedition  under  Gen.  Logan  against  the 
Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio.  While  on  this  expedition,  he  met  his  death 
in  rather  a  singular  manner.  In  a  skirmish  which  took  place,  an  Indian,  who 
had  been  seyerely  wounded,— a  braye  and  fearless  fellow<-*made  great  efforts  to 
effect  his  escape.  Capt.  Iryine  and  a  part  of  his  company  gaye  pursuit,  and  were 
enabled  to  trail  him  by  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  wound,  and  stained  the 
hiffh  grass  through  which  he  passed.  The  Indian  disco? ered  his  pursuers,  and 
when  the  foremost  approached  within  rifle  shot,  he  fired  and  killed  him.  He  re- 
treated a^in^  and  in  his  wounded  state,  loaded  his  rifle  as  he  ran.  Another  of 
Capt.  Iryine's  company  getting  considerably  in  adyance  of  his  companions  in  the 
chase,  the  wounded  Indian  again  turned,  shot  him  dead,  and  resumed  his  retreat, 
reloading  his  rifle  as  he  fled.  The  delay  produced  by  the  fatal  effect  of  his  fire, 
enabled  him  to  get  some  distance  ahead  of  his  pursuers.  Capt.  Iryine,  after 
loeing  two  of  his  men  by  the  fire  of  the  Indian,  became  yery  much  excited,  and, 
eontrary  to  the  earnest  adyice  of  his  party,  determined  to  lead  in  the  pursuit.   He 

Siye  chase,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Indian,  when 
e  latter,  with  but  too  fatal  an  aim,  fired  a  third  time,  and  killed  him.  One  of  his 
men,  who  was  close  upon  his  heels,  instantly  sprang  to  the  place  where  the  In- 
dian had  concealed  himself,  and  found  him  again  loading  his  rifle !  As  quick 
as  thought,  he  struck  the  Indian  to  the  grouno,  and  beat  out  his  brains  with  the 
breech  of  his  gun. 

Capt  Iryine  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  standinpf — Intrepid,  energetic, 
and  daring — with  a  strong  and  yigorous  intellect—popular  in  the  community,  and 
beloyed  and  admired  by  his  pioneer  companions.  His  widow  married  Gen.  Rich- 
ard Hickman,  of  Clark  coun^,  afterwards  lieutenant-goyemor  of  Kentucky,  /r- 
vinet  the  county  seat  of  Estill  county,  was  named  in  honor  of  Capt.  C.  Inrine, 
and  his  brother.  Col.  William  Irvine. 

Col.  William  iRyiNS  came  to  the  county  with  his  brother,  and  built  a  station, 
called  Irvine's  Stalion^  near  where  Richmond  stands.  Col.  Inrine  was  in  the 
bard-fought  and  bloody  battle  at  Little  Mountain,  known  as  ^^EatiWs  Aiftai^^  in 
the  year  1788.  About  the  close  of  the  action,  while  Joseph  Proctor,  Irvine,  and 
two  others,  were  endeavoring  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  whites,  Irvine  was  se- 
yerely wounded,  by  a  bullet  and  two  buck  shot  entering  his  body  a  little  above 
the  left  ^oin.  The  Indian  who  shot  him,  saw  him  fall,  and,  leaving  the  tree  be- 
hind which  he  was  sheltered,  made  a  rapid  advance  with  the  view  of  tomahawk* 
ing  and  scalping  him.  Irvine,  as  he  approached,  raised  and  presented  his  gun, 
which  had  just  been  fired,  and  was  then  empty,  when  the  savage  rapidly  retreat- 
ed to  his  tree  for  protection.  Proctor,  who  was  about  fifty  yards  off,  seeing  the 
disabled  condition  of  Irvine,  called  to  him  to  mount,  if  he  could,  Capt.  EstilPs 
horse,  (the  owner  having  been  previously  killed),  and  retreat  to  a  given  point  on 
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ikm  tncet  aboat  th^M  miles  distant,— j>roi)DiMi2  him  thai  he  WQold,  firoaa  dMA 
point,  oondiMt  him  to  bis  station  in  Maaitonk  This  assurance  was  given  by  Proo- 
tor  under  the  cooYiction  that,  from  ttie  severity  of  Irvine^s  wounds,  combined  wiih 
the  great  loss  of  bk>o<l«  he  would  be  imable  to  proceed  further  on  the  cetreat  tbam 
the  point  designated.  Irvine  determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  Proctor ;  but  the 
Indian  who  had  wounded  him«  appeared  resolved  to  baffle  all  kiis  ^orts  to  make  his 
escape.  As  Irvine  attempted  to  mount,  the  Indian  would  abandon  his  sheltes^  aad 
make  towards  him  with  his  tomahawk^  when  the  former  would  raise  and  pieMiit 
his  empty  gun»  and  the  latter  as  quickly  retreat  to  his  tree.  This  was  lepestsd 
four  times  m  succession.  On  the  fifth  trial,  Irvine  snooeeded  in  lllouotL^g  tlis 
horse^  and  safely  reached  the  place  designated  by  Proctor.  Upon  his  arrival,  he 
was  exceedingly  faiat  from  loss  of  blo(M,  but  had  sufficient  presenoe  of  mind  to 
diverge  from  the  main  trace,  and  shield  himself  in  a  thicket  near  bjr*  Hen  he 
dismounted,  and  holding  on  to  bis  horse's  bridle,  laid  himself  against  a  k|f  tf 
die.  in  a  short  time,  rroclor  and  his  two  companions  reached  tl^  place  of  len- 
dezvous,  and  the  former,  true  to  his  promise,  determined  to  search  for  Irvine;  the 
latter  objected,  under  the  apprehension  that  the  Indians  were  in  close  puraniiU 
Proctor,  however,  persisted  m  the  search,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  discoveved, 
throagh  the  bushes^  the  white  horse  rode  by  Irvine.  He  approached  cantiooaly, 
and  with  a  stealthy  step,  fearing  an  Indian  ambuscade.  Irvine,  netwithstandiqg^ 
caught  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  and  suflferad  all  the  horrom  of  death*  nnder  the 
impression  that  the  footsteps  were  those  of  an  enem^r  and  not  a  fnend.  He  wai^ 
however,  speedily  undeceived.  Proctor  bound  op  nis  wounds,  and  relieving  his 
burning  thirst  by  a  supply  of  water  from  a  contiguous  braneh,  mounted  ium  oa 
horseback,  and  placing  one  of  the  men  behind  to  hold  him,  safely  conv^ed  him 
to  Bryant's  station,  where  thev  arrived  on  the  succeeding  ds^.  Col.  Irvine  saf^ 
feved  sever^Y  from  his  wounds,  and  did  not  fully  recover  his  health  fer  seveial 
yeara.  The  bullet  and  shot  were  aever  extracted,  and  he  carried  them  with  him 
to  his  grave.    He  died  in  18&0,  thirty-eiffht  veers  afler  receiving  his  wound. 

Colonel  Irvine  was  a  man  of  estimable  character  and  high  standing.  When 
Madison  county  was  established,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  quarter  eessioa 
and  county  courts,  and  after  the  quarter  session  court  was  abolished,  was  mads 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court.  These  offices  (clerk  of  the  county  and  circuit  courts) 
he  held  until  his  death.  While  clerk  of  the  former  courts,  and  before  the  sepa- 
ration of  Kentucky,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia— wae  a  mem- 
ber of  several  conventions  held  at  Danville,  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of 
Kentucky  into  the  Union,  and  was  a  member  from  Madison,  of  tlie  convention 
which  formed  the  present  constitution  of  Kentucky,  He  was  sepeatedly  electsd 
an  elector  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  No  man  had  a 
stronger  hold  upon  the  affections  of  tbe  peqil%  and  bnt  few  hava  gone  lo  the 
giave  mom  generally  lamented. 

Col.  JoHii  Spxbd  Smith,  is  a  citizen  of  Madison  county,  and  has  been  kng 
noted  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  politicians  in  the  State.  He  is  a  man  ef  d^ 
cided  talents,  and  exercises  great  influence  over  those  with  whoufi  in  publis  life 
he  is  associated.  He  has  repeatedly  served  in  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  and 
presided  over  that  body  as  speaker.  During  Monroe's  administration  he  was  fer 
two  years  a  member  of  Congress.  During  J.  Q.  Adams*  admiaistration  he  was 
sppointed  by  the  president,  secretary  of  legation  to  the  United  States*  missioa 
sent  to  the  fiUmth  American  Congress,  which  was  to  assemble  at  Tacubaya.  Gen. 
lackson  when  president,  appointed  him  district  attorney  for  the  United  States  for 
the  district  of  Kentucky.  In  the  winter  of  1839,  he  was  appointed  by  the  iegis* 
lature  of  Kentucky  in  comanction  with  the  Honorable  James  T.  Morehead,  a  com- 
missioner to  the  state  of  Ohio  to  obuin  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  protection  of 
the  slave  property  of  Kentucky.  The  mission  was  entirely  successful.  Cdoiiel 
Smith  is  now  living  in  Madison,  whit;h  be  represents  in  the  senate.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1813  be  served  as  aid-de-camp  to  General  Harrison,  and  proved  himself 
a  brave,  vigilant  and  efficient  officer. 

Jamks  Madison,,  the  fourth  president  of  the  United  States,  in  honor  of  whom 
ihis  county  received  its  name,  was  bom  in  Port  Royal,  a  town  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Virginia,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1751.    The  house  of  his 
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pareoltf  howtffWf  wa»  it  Onuge  ofmniy,  w6ere  he  tlwayt  rasided.  Mr.  Madi- 
son received  tbe  very  best  education  the  country  afforded,  havin^^flrraduated  a$ 
PrincetoD  college,  dnriDg  Uie  oreeidency  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Witherspoon. 
Upon  leatine  college,  be  atudied  law,  not,  however,  with  a  view  of  making  it  a 
profeaaion.  In  1776  he  was  elected  to  the  leffislatore  of  Ynrglnia.  At  the  sue* 
eeeding  county  election  he  was  net  retarned,  but  when  the  legislature  assembled 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  oouifeil  of  State,  which  place  he  held  uatS  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1779.  Whilst  a  member  of  the  council  of  State,  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Patrick  Henrjr  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  which 
was  never  afterwards  interrupted.  He  continued  in  Congress  from  1780  till  the 
McpiratMHi  of  the  allowed  term  compated  from  the  imtitottion  of  the  articles  of 
ooafedeiation  in  1781.  Darinff  the  years  178(V-81-8iM3,  he  was  a  leadinsr,  ac- 
tive and  influential  member  of  that  body,  and  filled  a  prominent  part  in  ui  its 
deliberations.  In  the  years  1784^-85-86,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
State  legislature.  In  1786  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  at  Annapo- 
lis, which  assemUsd  pMlimisary  to  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  which 
fon&ed  tbe  federal  eonstitation.  Of  the  latter  oenventioa  he  was  also  a  member* 
mnd  assisted  to  ftame  the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  continued 
a  member  of  the  old  Congress  by  re-appointment  until  its  expiration  in  1786.  On 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  his  district,  and 
oontinoed  a  mamher  firom  1789  till  1797.  He  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
reselutlon  against  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  passed  by  tbe  Virginia  legislaturs 
in  1798.  When  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  president  in  1801,  he  appointed  Mr. 
Madison  secretary  of  state,  in  which  office  he  continued  durinff  the  eiffht  years 
of  Jefferson's  administration.  In  1809,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  he 
was  elected  piesideiii,  and  administered  the  government  daring  a  period  of  eig^t 
years.  At  about  sixty  years  of  age,  he  retired  from  publle  life,  and  ever  after- 
wards resided  on  his  estate  in  Virginia,  except  about  two  months,  while  at  Rich- 
mond as  a  msmiber  of  the  convention  in  1^9,  which  sat  there  to  remould  the  con- 
stitntiop  of  the  Stats.  His  ferm,  his  books,  his  firienda,  and  his  covrespondeneey 
were  the  sources  of  his  enjoyment  and  occupation  daring  tiie  twenty  years  of  Ids 
retirement.  On  the  98th  of  June,  1836,  he  died,  as  serene,  philosophical  and 
ealm  in  tlie  last  mooMnts  of  his  existence  as  he  had  been  in  sil  the  tryiai^  ocea- 
sions  of  life.  When  they  received  intelligence  of  his  deaUi,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  adopted  a  resolution  appomting  a  public  oration  to  commemorate 
his  life,  and  sslsstsd  the  Hon.  John  it  Adams  to  dsliver  it. 


MARION    COUNTY. 

Mauok  couaty  "was  formed  in  1834»  aad  named  after  General 
FnAMOB  MAsioir,  a  distingtUBhed  partiian  officer  of  the  revolntion^ 
ary  war  It  is  situated  in  the  central  portion  of  the  state,  and 
lies  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Rolling  {oA  of  Salt  river : 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  Washington ;  east  by  Boyle  and  Casey; 
south  by  Greene  ;  and  west  by  Larue.  The  face  of  the  country, 
in  the  greater  portion  of  Marion,  is  gently  undulating ;  but  there 
are  several  chains  of  hills  or  <^  knobs,'^  as  they  are  called,  run- 
ning partially  or  entirely  through  the  comity.  The  soil,  gener* 
ally,  is  of  a  superior  quality  and  very  productive ;  but  in  a  small 

Iortion  of  the  county  is  comparatively  poor.  Horses,  mules  and 
ogs  are  exported  in  large  qaantities — and  tobacco  and  com  are 
extensively  cultivated.  Iron  ore,  in  small  quantities,  is  found  in 
the  hills  d  the  county. 
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Number  of  acree  of  land  in  Marion,  194,117;  Avemge  value 
pa*  acre,  $5.93 ;  total  value  of  taxable  proper^  in  the  connty  in 
1846,  $2,650,401 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  yean 
of  age,  1,648 ;  number  of  ohildren  between  five  and  sixteen  yean 
old,  2,092.    Population  in  1840,  11,032. 

There  are  four  towns  in  Marion,  viz  :  Lebanon,  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice, Bradfordsville,  New  Market  and  Raywick.  Lebahon  is  a 
handsome  town,  about  sixty  miles  from  Frankfort— contai  ning  a 
court-house,  three  churches,  (Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  and 
Presbyterian,)  one  male  and  one  female  seminary,  six  physicians, 
eight  lawyers,  three  taverns,  fourteen  stores  and  groceries,  one 
steam  saw  mill,  fifteen  mechanics'  shops,  and  about  750  inhabi- 
tants :  Incorporated  in  1815,  and  took  its  name  firom  the  surround- 
ing growth  of  cedara.  BradfonUville  is  a  small  village,  nine 
miles  south  of  Lebanon,  containing  two  churches,  (Methodist  and 
Christian,)  one  tavern,  and  120  inhabitants :  Named  after  Peter 
Bradford.  New  Market  lies  six  miles  south  of  Lebanon,  on  the 
Rolling  fork — contains  a  Presbyterian  church,  tavern,  store  and 
post-office,  with  about  50  inhabitants.  Raywick  is  also  situated 
on  the  Rolling  fork,  twelve  miles  west  of  Lebanon — containing  80 
inhabitants,  a  Catholic  church,  ppst-office,  &c.  Named  for  Messrs. 
Bay  and  Wtck-Me. 

St.  Mary's  Collbob,  a  Roman  Catholie  inatitation,  is  aitnatad  Ato  miles  frtna 
Lebanon,  in  this  eoonty.  The  eolle^  boildinga  are  extenaiTe  and  handaome, 
and  the  domain  embraces  aboat  aeren  hundred  acres  of  firat  rate  land.  W.  8. 
MuRPHT,  preaident,  aaabted  by  eight  inttmetora.  Number  of  atodents  aboot 
one  hundred  and  twentj-five.  Library  oontaina  6,000  Tolames.  CommeBcemeat 
on  the  last  week  in  July.  ^ 

Gbhbral  Frahcib  Marion,  one  of  the  moat  oelebrated  partisan  officers  of  the 
reyoiuiion,  was  bom  near  Georgetown,  in  South  Carolina,  in  1733.  In  early  life 
he  engaged  in  sea-faring,  but  from  the  aolicitationa  of  his  mother,  was  aooa 
induct  to  abandon  it.  He  then  engaged  in  agricultural  purBuita.  In  the  year 
1775,  he  was  elected  to  the  prorincialCongreaa  of  South  Carolina.  In  the  aaiae 
year  he  was  made  captain  in  the  aecond  regiment  of  troops  raiaed  by  South  Ca^ 
oiina  on  the  breakin^^  out  of  the  war.  He  bore  a  conspicuoua  part  in  the  engase- 
ment  which  ensued  in  ^e  attack  made  on  SulliTan'a  Island,  bv  the  Briiiah.  He 
had  been  preyioualy  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  for  hia  conduct  in  Uiii 
affair  was  made  a  lieutenant  colonel.  Upon  the  arriyai  of  Count  D^Eataiag, 
Marion,  with  the  aecond  regiment,  joined  General  LInooln  before  Sayannah.  The 
nnited  French  and  Amencan  forces,  after  a  aieffe  of  three  weeka,  assaulted  the 
works,  and  suffered  a  repulse  with  an  immenae  loes.  The  fatal  battle  of  Caai- 
den  left  South  Carolina  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  with  Marion,  Horry, 
and  only  thirty  men  to  oppose  their  yictorioua  and  disciplined  hosts.  On  hearing 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Camden,  Marion  collected  hia  little  band  of  patriou 
aroand  him,  and  haying  addressed  them,  they  took  an  oath  never  to  serye  a 
tyrant,  or  be  the  slaves  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  fight  to  the  last  for  liberty. 

From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  South  Carolina,  he  continued 
actively  engaged,  with  variable  success  against  the  British.  In  this  dangeroni 
and  exciting  service,  he  proVed  himself  one  of  the  most  efficient  partisan  officeia 
of  whom  history  gives  any  account.  Hia  little  party  continually  received  aoeee- 
siona  from  the  resolute  aiid  decided  whiga,  and  in  1780  he  waa  made  a  brigadier 
ffeneral,  and  was  inveated  with  the  command  of  the  military  district  extending 
from  Charleston  to  Camden,  and  along  the  coaat  eastward  to  Georgetown.  He 
commanded  the  front  line  of  General  Greene's  army  in  the  successful  and  deci- 
sive  battle  of  the  Eutaw.    In  this  battle  hia  marksmen  did  great  execotioa,  ud 
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l>«haTed  with  their  accostomed  ffallaBtrr.  General  Marion's  senrioea  in  thia 
Chorion  received  the  particular  acknowleaffmenta  of  Copfreaa.  In  1783  he  waa 
elected  to  tlie  aenate  of  the  State ;  but  in  Febmarj  of  the  eame  year  he  rejoined 
Ilia  regiment  He  aenred  in  the  conyention  which  framed  the  conatitution  of  the 
State,  in  1790,  after  which  he  declined  all  public  aerrice.  He  died  on  the  27th 
Pebmary,  1796.  In  peraon  he  waa  below  the  middle  aixe,  thin  and  awarthy.  Hia 
saose  waa  aquiline,  hia  chin  projecting,  hia  forehead  waa  high,  and  eyes  dark  and 
piercing. 


MARSHALL   COUNTY. 

Maishall  county  was  formed  in  1841,  and  named  in  honor  of 
John  Marctall,  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  It  is  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  lying  on  the  Tennessee  river, 
^which  skirts  it  on  the  north  and  east — bounded  on  the  north  by 
Livingston,  east  by  Caldwell,  south  by  Calloway,  and  west  by 
Graves  and  M'Cracken.  Indian  com  and  tobacco  are  the  staple 
products. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  in  Marshall,  162,198 ;  average  value 
per  acre,  f  1.62 ;  total  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  county  in 
1846,  $405,107;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  827 ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  seventeen  years 
old,  1,326. 

Benton,  the  seat  of  justice  and  only  town  in  the  county,  con- 
tains three  stores,  one  grocery,  one  tavern,  one  lawyer,  one  doc- 
tor, one  tan-yard,  and  a  blacksmiths'  shop— population  not  given. 
Named  after  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton. 

John  Mabshall,  chief  jutUoe  of  the  United  States,  was  bora  in  Virgiiiia,  oa 
the  d4th  of  September,  1756 ;  and  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1775,  received  a 
oommiesion  as  lientenant  of  a  company  of  minute  men,  and  was  shortly  aAer- 
^  wards  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge,  when  the  British  troops  under  Lord 
Dnnmore  were  repulsed  with  great  gallantry.  He  was  subsequently  enffaged  ia 
the  memorable  battles  of  Brandy  wine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  and  in  1780 
obtained  a  license  to  practice  law.  He  returned  to  the  army  shortly  after*  and 
continued  in  the  service  until  the  termination  of  Arnold's  invasion. 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  He  married 
in  1783.  In  1788  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  city  of  Richmond  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  continued  to  occuny  that  station  during  the  years  1789,  1790,  1791, 
•  and  upon  the  recall  of  Mr.  Monroe  as  minister  to  France,  President  Washington 
solicited  Mr.  Marshall  to  accept  the  appointment  as  his  successor,  but  he  respect- 
fully declined.  In  1799  he  was  elected  and  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  in 
1800  was  appointed  secretary  of  war. 

On  the  3Ut  of  January,  1801,  he  became  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  which  distinguished  station  he  continued  to  fill  with  unsullied 


dignity  and  pre-eminent  ability  until  the  close  of  his  mortal  career.    He  died  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  6th  of  July,  1837. 
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MASON   COUNTY. 


Mabov  ooonty  was  established  in  1789,  being  formed  oat  of  all 
that  part  of  the  then  county  of  Bourbon  which  lay  to  the  north- 
east of  Licking  river,  and  was  bounded  by  the  main  stream  of 
Licking,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source ;  thence,  by  a  direct  line  to 
the  nearest  point  on  the  State  line  of  Virginia,  and  county  line 
of  Russell;  thence,  along  said  line,  to  &g  Sandy  river,  down 
that  river  to  the  Ohio,  and  down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  Lick- 
ing :  comprehending  all  the  present  counties  of  Bracken,  Camp- 
bell, Carter,. Flemiag,  Greenup,  Johnson,  Lawrence,  and  Lewis, 
and  parts  of  Flovd,  Morgan,  Nicholas,  Pendleton,  and  Hke. 

It  was  Muned  m  honor  of  Gbokoe  Masom,  a  distinguished  states- 
man  of  Virginia,  whom  Mr.  Jefibrson  desmbed  as  a  man  "■  of  the 
Stftt  order  of  wisdom  among  those  who  acted  on  the  theatre  of 
tike  revolution ;  of  expansive  mind,  profound  judgment,  cogent 
in  aigument,  learned  in  the  lore  of  our  former  constitution,  and 
earnest  for  &e  republican  change  on  democratic  prindples.  Hit 
eloquence  was  neither  flowing  nor  smooth,  but  his  language  was 
strotig,  his  mann^  most  impressive,  and  strengthened  by  a  dash 
of  biting  sarcasm,  when  provocation  made  it  seasonable."  Ifr. 
Mason  was  the  firamer  of  tfie  constitution  of  Virginia,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  which  formed  the  federal  constitution,  al« 
though  he  did  not  sign  that  instrument.  He  opposed  it  in  the 
Virginia  convention,  believing  that  its  t^idency  would  be  to  mon- 
archy. He  also  opposed  the  slave  trade  with  great  zeal.  He 
died  at  his  country  seat,  Gunston  H^,  on  the  Potomac,  in  the 
autumn  of  1792,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 

The  present  county  of  Mason  lies  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  State,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ohio  river,  east  by 
the  counties  of  Lewis  and  Fleming,  south  by  Fleming  and  Nicho- 
las, and  west  by  Bracken.  Bordering  tlK  Ohio  river  with  a  bold 
range  of  hills,  it  runs  back  into  the  iaterior>  maintaining,  gene^  ' 
ally,  the  same  high  and  healthy  elevation,  and  presenting  a  sur- 
fkce  usually  uneven — sometimes  abrupt  and  broken — most  fre- 
quentiy  gentiy  undulating — but  always  a  varied  and  beautifbl 
iMMiscape.  It  is  intersected  by  the  north  fork  of  Licking  river; 
hy  Lawrence,  Lee's,  Limestone,  Beariey*s  and  Cabin  creeks ;  and 
is  otherwise  abundantiy  watered  by  smaller  streams  and  springs. 
The  soil  rests  upon  limestone,  and  is  deep,  rich,  and  highly  pro- 
ductive, except  in  the  north-eastern  and  south-western  angles  of 
the  county.  The  staple  productions  are  Indian  eom,  hemp,  and 
tobacco ; — wheat,  barley,  rye,  horses,  hogs,  beef  cattie  and  sheep 
being  produced  also  in  consideraUe  quantities.  Its  agriculture  is 
good,  and  steadily  improving ;  it  is  probably  the  most  extensive 
hemp- growing  county  in^  the  state ;  and  ''  Mason  county  tobacco  ^ 
is  famous  for  its  excellence,  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  The 
county  is  small  in  extent  and  compact  in  shape,  skirting  about 
seventeen  miles  on  the  Ohio,  and  running  back  about  the  same 
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distance;  it  measores  9M  sqnare  niil68)  and  ooatains  151,017 
acres,  averaging,  aecording  to  the  conunitBiotier'fl  returns  for  tlie 
year  1846,  $92.78  per  acre,  and  giving  an  aggregate  value  of 
$8,4S9,960.  In  that  year,  its  taxable  wealth  amounted  to  $6,- 
968,826 ;  the  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  old 
to  2,875 ;  and  the  number  of  white  children,  between  five  and 
sixteen  years  old^  to  2,067.  In  1840,  its  entire  population  was 
16,719. 

The  towns  of  Mason  are  Washii^fton,  Mayslick,  Minerva,  Do* 
ver,  Gtermantown,  Lewisburg,  Orangeburg,  Helena,  Murphysville, 
Mount  Gilead,  Sardis,  and  the  city  of  Maysville. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  Simon  Kenton  passed  down  the  Ohia 
river,  and  landed  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek  called,  after*^ 
wards.  Limestone,  and  whidi  runs  through  the  present  city  of 
Maysville.  The  morning  after,  he  shouldered  his  rifle  and  went 
back  into  the  hills  to  look  for  game.  After  traveling  two  or  three 
miles,  to  his  great  joy  he  found  abundance  of  cane  growing  upon 
the  richest  land  he  had  ever  seen.  Finding  a  qpring  of  good  wa- 
ter, he  and  his  companion,  a  yodng  mim  by  ike  name  of  Thomas 
Williams,  made  themselves  a  comfortable  <^i^iBP9  >^»  ^th  thear 
tomahawks,  cleared  a  small  piece  of  ground.  Their  clearing  was 
finished  in  May,  and  fh>m  the  remains  of  some  com  which  they 
had  got  from  a  FVench  trader,  for  the  pmpose  of  parching,  they 
obtained  seed,  and  planted,  perhaps,  the  first  com  ever  planted 
in  that  country,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky  river.  Herci 
tending  their  com  with  their  tomahawks,  they  remained  the  un-* 
disputed  masters  of  all  they  could  see,  till  they  had  the  pleasure 
of  eating  roasting  ears,  and  of  seeing  their  com  come  to  perfec- 
tion. This  place,  which  was  called  Kenton's  station,  is  about 
one  mile  from  where  the  town  of  Washington  stands,  and  is  now 
owned  and  cultivated  by  Mr.  Thomas  F(H*man. 

In  1784y  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  Kenton  returned ; 
and  from  this  period  may*be  dated  the  real  conmiencement  of 
the  village. 

Washington  is  the  present  county  seat,  and  was  established  as  a 
town  in  1786  by  the  Virginia  legislature,  but  was  laid  out  the  year 
previous,  by  William  Wood,  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  Arthur  Fox, 
Sr.  It  seems  to  have  improved  very  rapidly  after  its  establish- 
ment, for  Judge  Groforth,  the  first  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
coun^  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  states  in  his  journal  under  date  8th 
of  January  1790,  as  published  in  Ae  first  volume  of  Cist's  Mis- 
cellany, page  173,  that  Washington  at  that  date  had  119  houses. 
In  the  years  1797-8,  the  "Kentucky  Palladium,"  one  of  the  earliest 

6apers  in  the  State,  was  published  in  Washington  by  Hunter  6t 
^anmont,  who  afterwai^  removed  to  Fraidcfort.  For  many 
years  Washington  was  the  principal  place  of  trade  for  a  very 
large  scope  of  country  around,  comprehending  many  of  the  pres- 
ent northern  counties,  and  at  one  time  it  contained  fifteen  or 
twenty  flourishing  mercantile  houses ;  but  within  the  last  tfiirty 
years  it  has  greatly  declined,  owing  prindpatiy  to  its  proximi^ 
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to  the  city  of  Maysville,  wiiidi  has,  during  that  time,  spmngii^o 
oonsidersdble  importance  aa  tke  commercial  agency  of  tfaia  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  Wasliington  is  beautifully  situated  in  tbe 
heart  of  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  country,  three  and  a  half 
miles  from  Maysville,  and  contains  a  court-house  and  public  offi- 
oes,  three  churches,  (Baptist,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian,)  fimr 
retail  dry  goods  stores,  four  grocery  stores,  two  taverns,  three  nqie 
walks,  one  of  which  is  in  operation,  ten  mechanics'  shops  and  a 
post-office.  There  are  five  lawyers  and  four  physicians  living  in 
the  place,  and  a  population  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred 

Moqfdick,  situated  twelve  miles  from  Maysville,  on  the  Lexing- 
ton turnpike  road,  in  a  fine  section  of  the  county,  was  named 
after  Mr.  May,  of  Virginia,  the  former  prc^rietcv  (^  the  soil,  and 
a  famous  lick  near  the  place ;  and  c<mtains  two  churches  (Baptist 
and  Christian),  four  stores,  one  tavern,  a  rope-walk  and  seven 
mechcmics'  shops.  There  are  four  physicians  resident  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  a  population  of  about  400. 

The  village  of  Mtnerva  lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county, 
about  ten  miles  west  of  Maysville,  in  the  centre  of  the  tobacco 
region ;  and  contains  two  churches  (Baptist  and  Methodist),  one 
tavern,  two  dry  goods  stores,   six  mechanics'  shops,  and  four 
physicians.     Dover,  four  miles  from  Minerva  and  ten  <»*  twelve 
from  Maysville,  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  is  a  thriving 
village,  with  two  churches  (Methodbt  and  Christian),  two  taverns, 
six  stores  and  groceries,  three  large  tobacco  warehouses,  a  large 
brick  flour-mill,  one  steam  saw-mill,  and  ten  mechanics'  shops. 
It  has  three  resident  physicians  and  a  population  of  five  or  six 
hundred.     This  is  a  place  of  considerable  business,  being  tke 
point  whence  much  of  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  counties  of  Ma- 
son and  Bracken  is  shipped.     Germaniaum,  seven  or  eight  miles 
south  of  Dover,  lies  partly  in  Mason  and  partly  in  Bracken  county, 
the  smaller  portion  lying  in  Mason,     it  has  two  churches,  two 
taverns,  five  stores,  several  mechanics'  shops,  three  physidans, 
and  a  population  of  two  or  three  hundred.     Orangeburg  is  eight 
miles  from  Maysville,  Levoiaburg  seven  miles,  (on  the  Flemings- 
burg  turnpike  road,)  Mount  Gilead  eleven  or  twelve  miles,  andaU 
in  tihe  eastern  section  of  the  county ;  Helena  is  about  eleven  miles 
south-east  from  Maysville ;  Murph^sville  about  nine  miles  south, 
and  Sardis  fourteen  miles  south  from  Maysville.    They  are  all 
small  country  villages,  with  one  or  two  stores  each,  a  church,  a 
few  mechanics,  a  pJ^ysician,  and  a  population  varying  fit>m  fifty 
to  one  hundred. 

Maysville^  known  for  many  years  as  IdmesUme,  from  the  creek 
of  that  name  which  empties  in  the  Ohio  at  that  place,  is  situated 
on  the  Ohio  river,  sixty  miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  was  named 
after  John  May,  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  an  intelligent  and 
highly  respectable  gentleman  from  Virginia.  In  1784  the  first 
settlemeiit  at  this  place  was  made^  and  a  double  log  cabin  and 
block  house  built  by  Edward  Waller,  John  Waller  and  George 
Lewis,  of  Virginia.    Colonel  Daniel  Boone  resided  there  in  the 
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jear  1780.  Dtiring  his  remdence  there,  a  party  of  seventy-five 
Indians  came  to  the  month  of  Fishing  Gut,  on  the  CMiio  river,  op- 
posite Maysville,  to  treat  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Colonel 
Boone,  Jacob  Boone,  Colonel  Sharpe  and  Colonel  Logan  went 
over  to  meet  them.  The  wife  of  Colonel  Sharpe  was  one  of  the 
prisoners  released.  Colonel  Boone  killed  a  fat  beef,  and  the  In- 
dians had  a  feast  and  a  dance.  They  were  onder  the  chief  Bine 
Jacket,  of  the  ^awanee  tribe,  and  were  so  delighted  with  CoL 
Boone  and  the  entertainment  he  gave  them,  that  they  made  a 
solemn  pledge  to  him  that  if  ever  they  met  with  a  citizen  of 
jklaysville  in  snfiering  or  captivity,  they  would  do  all  in  their 

Eower  to  relieve  him.  This  pledge  they  religiously  kept.  Samuel 
laekbum,  of  Maysville,  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner ,  the  In- 
dians having  ascertained  that  he  was  from  Maysville,  treated  Mm 
-with  every  mark  of  attention,  released  him  from  captivity  and 
restored  him  to  his  friends. 

In  1788  the  town  was  established.  In  1790  the  first  school  was 
opened  in  Maysville  by  Israel  Donaldson,  who  had  been  held  in 
captivity  for  a  long  time  by  the  Indians.    It  was  the  principal 
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point  where  the  immigranti  to  Kentu^  landfed,  and  through 
which  the  merehandize  and  ai^ppliee  for  the  interior  nmmoeJL 
There  also,  as  well  as  at  Logai^s  Gap,  fcrar  miles  bdow,  the  pre- 
datory bands  of  ike  warlike  Indians  of  &e  north-west  firequenlljr 
crossed  the  CHuo  in  tl^r  hostile  inenrsions  into  the  white  settle* 
ments  of  the  interior.    Its  frontier  and  exposed  position  retarded 
its  progress  for  many  years,  and  kept  it  in  the  rear  of  towns  aho- 
getber  inferior  to  it  in  natural  oommercial  advantages ;  and  it  was 
not  until  about  the  year  1815  that  its  rteady  and  permanent  im- 
provement may  be  said  to  have  fairly  commenced. 
•  Maysville  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1883,  is  well  and  eom- 
pactly  built,  contains  a  handsome  aiid  imposing  public  edifice 
called  theCi^  Hall,  five  churches  (Presbyterian,  Baptist,  ChiistiaB, 
Methodist  Episcopal  south,  and  Catholic),  and  one  building  m 
progress  ibr  tne  Methodist  E^useopal  church ;  two  seminaries,  one 
(that  of  Rand  &  Richeson),  very  large,  well  established  and  floors 
ishing ;  two  pnbUc  free  schools,  seven  private  schools,  mx  taverns, 
oiie  laige  new  and  substantial  stone  jail,  one  hospital  and  alms 
bouse»  one  bank  with  a  capital  of  $450,000,  two  printing  oflkes, 
each  publishing  weekly  and  tri-weekly  papers,  the  ^Maysville 
Eagle"  the  fourth  oldest  paper  in  the  state,  and  the  "Maysville  Her- 
ald" recently  established,  two  steam  cotton  factories,  one  large 
power  loom  bagging  factory  with  an  actual  capital  paid  in  of 
$80,000,  one  wool  carding  factory,  two  founderies,  five  rope-walks, 
two  steam  saw-mills,  one  large  steam  flour-mill,  one  tallow  and 
candle   factory,  twelve  plow  factories,  three  wagon  fact(»ies, 
two  coach  manufactories,  two  stone  cutting  establishments,  five 
tin-ware  manufactories,  three  tobeusco  manufactories  and  ware- 
houses, one  saddle-tree  manufactory,  one  large  tannery,  four  sad- 
dle, harness  and  trunk  manufactories,  three  wooden  ware  manu- 
factories, twelve  storage  and  commission  ware  houses,  fourteen 
wholesale  groceries,  thirty  retail  groceries,  three  -^olesale  dry 
goods  stores,  twenty-three  retail  dry  goods  stores,  two  wholesale 
and  retail  hard- ware  houses,  one  wholesale  and  retail  China,  glass 
and  queensware  store,  one  cotton  store,  five  stove  and  hollow- 
ware  stores,  two  iron  stores,  three  drug  stores,  three  shoe  stores, 
two  book  stores,  two  hat  stores,  three  poi^  houses,  four  lumber 
yards,  twelve  lawyers,  eleven  physidans,  three  resident  dentists, 
one  Daguerrean  artist,  three  principal  caUnet  makers,  three  jew- 
elers, one  gunsmith,  ten  blfitcksmith  shops,  fourteen  carpenters' 
shops,  five  principal  stonemasons,  five  principal  bridclayers,  two 
mattress  makers,  eight  shoe  shops,  one  hatters'  shop,  fifteen  prin- 
cipal milUners  and  mantua  makers,  ten  principal  tailors,  five 
bakeries  and  confectionaries,  eight  painters,  glaziers  and  paper 
hangers,  five  coopers'  shops,  and  five  livery  stables. 

The  progress  of  Maysville  has  been  riow  but  steady.  The 
capital  she  now  wields,  which  is  very  considerable,  has  been 
gradually  realized  and  accumulated  within  the  city,  by  her  own 
citizens,  by  a  long  course  of  persevering  and  enterprising  indas- 
try.    Within  the  last  six  years  her  improvement  has  been  mach 
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more  rapid  than  for  years  back.  Twenty  years  ago  her  whole 
grocery  business  did  not  equal  the  half  of  what  is  singly  done  by 
several  of  the  larger  houses,  and  within  the  last  two  years  that 
branch  has  more  than  doubled,  so  that  during  the  present  year 
(1847)  more  than  half  a  million  will  be  realized  tor  groceries. 
The  sales  of  hardware,  which  in  1838  amounted  to  not  more 
than  $15,000,  will  this  year  reach  $75,000.  A  few  years  since, 
there  was  but  a  single  tinware  manufactory  and  stove  ware- 
house, now  there  are  jwe  large  establishments,  doing  a  lucrative 
and  greatly  extended  business.  Maysville  is  the  largest  hemp 
market  in  the  United  States,  and  this  year  her  purchases  will 
amount  to  6,500  tons.  She  is  the  point  of  reception,  storage 
and  transhipment  of  all  the  merchandise  and  produce  imported 
and  exported  by  the  north-eastern  section  of  Kentucky.  And 
although  the  slackwater  improvements  on  the  Kentucky  river 
had  the  effect  for  a  time  of  diverting  the  trade  of  some  of  the 
midland  counties,  yet  her  superior  position  and  facilities,  united 
to  the  energy  of  her  citizens,  are  compelling  its  return.  As  a 
corporation,  she  has  expended  seventy  thcmscmd  dollars  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  different  turnpike  roads  which  concentrate  upon 
her  as  a  terminus,  in  addition  to  the  individual  subscriptions  of 
her  citizens.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  extended,  imposing 
and  attractive  landscapes  of  the  *  beautiful  river,'  surrounded  by 
a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  country  directly  dependant  upon 
and  tributary  to  her,  herself  the  commercial  agent  for  north-eas- 
tern Kentucky,  with  great  manufacturing  advantages  from  her 
proximity  to  many  of  the  most  important  of  the  raw  materials, 
and  from  her  facilities  of  transportation,  Maysville,  with  a  labori- 
ous, substantial,  energetic  and  enterprising  population  of  near 
5,000,  must  continue,  with  an  increasing  progression,  to  advance 
in  prosperity,  population  and  wealth. 

The  early  settlement  of  Mason  county  was,  like  that  of  many  other  sections  of 
the  state,  attended  with  great  hardship,  danger  and  suffering ;  and  belngr  a  border 
coanty,  and  one  through  which  the  daring  and  bloody  incursions  of  the  Indians  of 
the  north  were  made,  the  adventurous  pioneers  who  settled  it  were  necessarily 
exposed  to  constant  and  peculiar  hazards.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few 
authentic  accounts  of  the  romantic  and  thrilling  adventures  of  those  hardy  heroes 
of  the  west  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  legend  or  tradition. 

As  early  as  1786,  many  families  came  down  the  Ohio  river  in  boats,  landed  at 
Maysville,  and  continued  their  route  to  such  parts  of  the  country  as  pleased  them. 
Among  them,  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  formerly  commander  of  the  third  Vir- 
ginia resiment  on  continental  establishment,  subsequently  colonel  of  the  regiment 
of  Virginia  artillery,  embarked  with  a  numerous  family  on  board  a  flat  boat,  and 
descended  the  Ohio  without  any  incident  of  note  until  he  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  Kenawha.  Here  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  was  hailed  from  the  northern 
shore  by  a  man  who  announced  himself  as  James  Girty,  the  brother  of  the  noto- 
rious Simon  Girty.  The  boat  dropped  slowly  down  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  shore,  and  Girty  making  a  corresponding  movement  on  the  beach, 
the  conference  was  kept  up  for  several  minutes.  He  began  by  mentioning  his 
name,  and  enquirinj^  that  of  the  master  of  the  boat« 

Havinjr  been  satisfied  upon  this  head,  he  assured  him  that  he  knew  him  well, 

respected  him  highly,  &c.,  &c.,  and  concluded  with  some  rather  extraordinary 

remarks :   **•  He  had  been  posted  there,"  he  said,  **  by  the  order  of  his  brother 

Simon,  to  warn  all  boats  m  the  danger  of  permitting  themselves  to  be  decoyed 
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8ihoi«.  Tke  lodiant  had  beemne  Jealoot  of  lam,  «id  b«  kid  loot  tint  j 
which  he  formerly  held  smongot  them.  He  deepW  regretted  the  iiyary  which  he 
bad  inflicted  upon  his  countrymen,  and  wished  to  be  restored  to  their  society.  In 
order  to  comrince  them  of  the  sincerity  of  his  regard,  he  had  directed  him  to  wars 
all  hosts  of  the  snares  spread  for  them.  Every  effort  wooid  he  made  to  draw 
passeageM ashore.  Wfaitemen  woold  aapeer  wpon  the  hank;  and  ehildreii  voold 
be  heart!  to  supplicate  for  neroy.  But,''  conttnued  he,  "  do  you  keep  the  noiddle 
of  the  river,  aiMl  steel  your  heart  asainst  eyery  mournful  appUcatioa  you  may 
leceiye."  The  colonel  thanked  him  ua  his  intelligence,  and  continued  his  course. 
He  arriyed  aa&ly  at  Majrsyille,  and  settled  in  that  part  of  the  then  county  of 
Fayette  which  afterwards  beoanoe  the  county  of  Mason.  Colonel  Marshall  was 
a  geatlemaa  of  high  standing  in  Virffinia.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  ^bb- 
eral  assembly  in  1774,  and  was  one  of  the  band  of  patriots,  who  with  Washing- 
ton and  Henry,  resolyed  to  resist  the  assumptions  of  the  British  goyemment  at 
the  hazard  of  all  that  was  dear  to  men.  He  attached  himself  in  177o  to  the  iirmy, 
and  in  the  capacity  of  major  was  eonspiouoas  for  4iis  gallantry  in  the  battle  oif 
the  Great  Bridge  on  the  9th  of  Deeember,  1776.  He  also  dtstiagiashed  himself 
as  colonel  in  the  battlaa  of  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown. 

About  the  tame  time.  Captain  Jambs  Ward,  lately  a  highly  respectable  citi- 
sen  of  Mason  eoanty,  Kentucky,  was  descending  the  Ohio,  ander  circumatanoes 
which  rendered  a  renoounter  ynth  the  Indians  peculiarly  to  be  desaded.  He,  to- 
gether with  half  a  dozen  others,  one  of  them  his  nefihew,  embarked  in  a  eiasy 
boat,  about  forty-five  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide,  with  no  other  bulwark  than  a 
single  pine  plank,  aboye  each  gunnel.  The  boat  was  much  encumbered  with 
baggage,  and  seyen  horses  were  on  board.  Haying  aeen  no  enemy  for  sereral 
days,  they  had  be^me  secure  and  careless,  and  permitted  die  boat  to  drift  within 
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fifty  yards  of  the  Ohio  ahore.    Suddenly,  several  handled  Indians  showed 
selves  on  the  bank,  and  running  down  boldly  to  the  water's  edge,  opened  a  heavy 
fire  upon  the  boat.    The  astonishment  of  the  crew  may  be  conceived. 

Captain  Ward  and  his  nephew  were  at  the  oars  when  the  enemy  appeared,  and 
the  captain  knowing  that  their  safety  depended  on  their  ability  to  regain  the  mud- 
dle of  the  river,  kept  his  seat  firmly,  aad  exerted  his  utmost  powers  at  the  oar, 
but  his  nephew  started  up  at  si^ht  of  the  enemy,  seized  his  rifle,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  leveling  it,  when  he  received  a  ball  In  the  breast,  and  fell  dead  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat.  Unfortunately,  his  oar  fell  into  the  river,  and  the  captain,  hav- 
ing no  one  to  pull  against  him,  rather  urged  the  boat  neuper  to  the  hoetile  shore 
than  otherwise.  He  seized  a  plank,  however,  and  giving  his  own  oar  to  another 
of  the  crew,  he  took  the  station  which  his  nephew  had  held,  and  unhurt  by  the 
shower  of  bullets  that  Aew  around  him,  continued  to  exert  hioMclf^  until  the  boat 
had  reached  a  more  respectable  distance.  He  then,  for  the  first  time,  looked 
around  him  in  order  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  crew. 

His  neohew  lay  in  hts  blood,  perfectly  lifeless ;  the  horses  had  been  all  killed 
or  mortally  wonnded.  Some  had  fallen  overboard ;  others  were  straggling  vio- 
lently, and  causing  their  frail  bark  to  dip  water  so  abundantly,  as  to  exdte  the 
most  serious  apprehensions.  But  the  crew  presented  the  most  singular  speo- 
(ade.  A  captain,  who  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  continental  army, 
seemed  now  totally  bereft  of  his  faculties.  He  lay  upon  his  back  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  with  hands  uplifted  and  a  countenance  in  which  terror  was  personi- 
fied, exdaiming  in  a  tone  of  despair,  '*  Oh  Lord !  Oh  Lord ! "  A  Dutchman, 
whose  weight  might  amount  to  about  three  hundred  pounds,  was  anxiously  en- 
gaged in  endeavoring  to  find  shelter  for  his  bulky  person,  which,  from  the  low- 
ness  of  the  gunnels,  was  a  very  difficult  undertaking.  In  spite  of  his  utmost 
efforts,  a  portion  of  his  posterial  luxuriance  appeared  above  the  gunnel,  and  af- 
forded a  mark  to  the  enemy,  which  brought  a  constant  shower  of  balls  aroand  it. 

In  vain  he  shifted  his  position.  The  hump  still  appeared,  and  the  balls  still 
^w  afsand  it,  until  the  Dutchman,  losing  all  patience,  raised  his  head  above 
tthe  gunnel,  and  in  a  tone  of  querulous  remonstrance,  called  out,  **  oh  now  !  quit 
"tat  tasmed  nonsense,  tare,  will  you ! "  Not  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  boat.  At 
•one  time,  after  they  had  partly  regained  the  current,  Captain  Ward  attem{>ted  to 
thring  his  rifle  to  bear  upon  them,  but  so  yiolent  waa  the  agitation  of  the  boat, 
from  the  fianens  straggles  of  the  horses,  that  he  oould  not  steady  his  pieoe  within 
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teyyty  ywdt  of  the  enemy,  tnd  quickly  laying  it  aside,  retmmed  to  the  oar.  The 
Indians  followed  them  down  the  rlTer  for  more  than  an  hour,  hat  havinff  no  cap 
noee,  they  did  not  attempt  to  hoard ;  and  as  the  boat  was  at  length  transferred  to 
tbe  opposite  ude  of  the  riyer,  they  at  length  abandoned  the  pursuit  and  disqip 
peered.  None  of  the  eiew,  save  the  young  man  already  mentioned,  were  hart^ 
aithough  the  Dutehman's  seat  of  honor  served  as  a  target  for  the  space  of  an  hour* 
and  the  continental  captain  was  deeply  mortified  at  the  sudden,  and,  as  he  said| 
**  unacoountaUe  "  panio  which  had  seised  him.  Captain  Ward  himself  was  pro- 
tected hy  a  post,  which  had  been  fastened  to  the  gunnel,  and  behind  which  he  sat 
while  rowing. 

In  the  earlT  part  of  1790,  Jowr  Mat,  from  whom  the  city  of  Maysyille  derired 
its  name,  and  who  had  frequently  before  Tisited  Kentucky,  embarked  at  Kelly's 
•Cation,  on  the  Kenawha  river,  for  Maysville,  in  company  with  his  clerk,  Mr. 
Charlee  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Skyles,  also  a  gentleman  of  Virginia,  who  had 
with  him  a  stock  of  dry  goods  for  Lexington.  They  arrived  without  accident  at 
Point  Pleasant,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  man  named  Flinn,  and  two  sisteie 
named  Fleming,  natives  of  Pittsburg.  Afrer  leaving  Point  Pleasant,  when  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  they  were  awakened  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the 
90th  of  March,  by  Flinn,  whoee  tarn  it  was  to  watch,  and  informed  that  dangw 
was  at  hand.  All  instantly  sprunr  to  their  feet,  and  hastened  upon  deck  without 
removing  their  night  caps  or  completing  their  dress.  The  cause  of  Flinn*s  alarm 
was  quickly  evident  Far  down  the  river  a  smoke  was  seen,  ascending  in  thick 
wreaths  above  the  trees,  and  flosuing  in  thinner  masses  over  the  bed  of  the  river. 
All  instantly  perceived  that  it  could  only  proceed  from  a  large  fire ;  and  who  was 
there  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  wilderness  which  surrounded  them  1  No  one  doubted 
that  Indians  weie  in  front,  and  the  only  question  to  be  decided  was,  upon  which 
shore  they  lay,  for  the  winding  of  the  river,  and  their  distance  from  the  smoke, 
rendered  it  impossible  at  first  to  ascertain  this  point.  As  the  boat  drifted  on, 
however,  it  became  evident  that  the  fire  was  upon  the  Ohio  shore,  and  it  was  in- 
stantly determined  to  put  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Before  this 
oould  be  done,  however,  tvo  while  men  ran  down  upon  the  beach,  and  clasping 
their  hands  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  implored  the  crew  to  take  them  on 
board. 

They  declared  that  they  had  been  taken  by  a  party  ot  Andians  in  Kennedy'^ 
bottom,  a  few  days  before;  had  been  conducted  across  the  Ohio,  and  tiad  just  ef- 
fected their  escape.  They  added,  that  the  enemy  was  in  dose  pursuit  of  them, 
and  that  their  death  was  certain,  unless  admitted  on  board.  Resolute  in  their 
purpose,  on  no  account  to  leave  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  strongly  suspect- 
ing the  supplicants  of  treachery,  the  par^  paid  no  attention  to  their  entreaties,  but 
steadilypursued  their  coarse  down  the  rtver,  and  were  soon  considerably  ahead  of 
them.  The  two  white  men  ran  down  the  bank,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  course  of 
the  boat,  and  their  entreaties  were  changed  into  the  most  piercing  cries  and  lamen- 
tations upon  peioeiving  the  obstinaey  with  which  their  request  was  disregarded* 
Instantly  the  obduracy  of  the  crew  began  to  relax.  Flinn  and  the  two  females, 
aoeustomed  fi^m  their  youth  to  undervalue  danger  from  the  Indians,  earnestly  in- 
sisted upon  going  ashore  and  relieving  the  white  men,  and  even  the  incredulity 
of  May  oegan  to  yield  to  the  persevering  importunity  of  the  supplicants.  A  par- 
ley took  place.  Mav  called  to  them  from  the  deck  of  the  boat,  where  he  stood 
in  his  nightcap  and  drawers,  and  demanded  the  cause  of  the  large  fire,  the  smoke 
of  which  had  caused  so  much  alarm.  The  white  men  positively  denied  that  there 
was  any  fire  near  them.  This  falsehood  was  so  palpable,  that  May's  former  sus- 
picions Estomed  with  additional  force,  and  he  positively  insisted  up<m  continuing 
their  coarse  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the  request  of  the  men. 
This  resolution  was  firmly  seconded  by  Johnston  and  Skyles,  and  as  vehemently 
opposed  by  Flinn  and  the  Miss  Flemings,  for,  contrary  to  all  established  rules  of 
noiicy,  the  females  were  allowed  an  equal  vote  with  the  males  on  board  of  thn 
boat. 

Flinn  urged  that  the  men  gave  efwy  evidence  of  real  distress  whioh  conld  ha 
inquired,  and  reeounted  too  many  particular  ciienmstanoee  attending  their  capture 
and  escape,  to  give  color  to, the  suspicion  that  their  story  was  invented  for  theoo* 
easton,  and  added,  that  it  would  be  a  bnmtng  shame  to  thsm  and  thein  fofsveiv 
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if  they  should  pennit  two  coantiymeii  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  ea? ages,  when  M 
•light  a  risk  on  their  part  would  suffice  to  relieve  them.  He  acknowledged  that 
they  had  lied  in  relation  to  the  fire,  but  declared  himself  satisfied  that  it  was  only 
because  they  were  fearful  of  acknowledging  the  truth,  lest  the  crew  should  nw- 
feet  that  Indians  were  concealed  in  the  ricinity.  The  controversy  became  wnrrn* 
and,  during  its  progress,  the  boat  drifWd  so  far  below  the  men,  that  they  appeared 
lo  ielin(|uish  their  pursuit  in  despair. 

At  this  time,  Flinn  made  a  second  proposal,  which,  according  to  his  method  of 
tsasoning,  could  be  carried  into  effect,  without  the  slightest  risk  to  any  one  bat 
himself.  They  were  now  more  than  a  mile  below  the  pursuers.  He  proposeo 
that  May  should  only  touch  the  hostile  shore  long  enough  to  permit  him  to  jump 
out  That  it  was  impossible  for  Indians  (even  admitting  that  they  were  at  hand) 
Id  arrive  in  time  to  arrest  the  boat,  and  even  should  any  appear,  they  coald  ira- 
Bsed  lately  put  off  from  shore  and  abandon  him  to  his  fate.  That  he  was  confi- 
dent of  beinff  able  to  outrun  the  red  devils,  if  they  saw  him  first,  and  was  eqmJly 
confident  of  being  able  to  see  them  as  soon  as  they  could  see  him.  May  lemon- 
atrated  upon  so  unnecessary  an  exposure ;  but  Flinn  was  inflexible,  and  in  an  evil 
hour  the  boat  was  directed  to  the  shore. 

They  quicUy  discovered,  what  ought  to  have  been  known  before,  that  they 
MHild  not  float  as  swiftly  afler  leering  the  current  as  while  borne  along  by  it,  and 
they  were  nearly  double  the  time  in  making  the  shore,  that  they  had  calculated 
apon.  When  within  reach,  Flinn  leaped  fearlessly  upon  the  hostile  bank,  and 
the  boat  grated  upon  the  sand.  At  that  moasent,  nve  or  six  savages  ran  up  o«t 
of  breath,  from  the  adjoining  wood,  and  instantly  seizing  Flinn,  be^n  to  fire  upon 
the  boat*s  crew.  Johnston  and  Skyies  sprung  to  their  arms,  in  order  to  return  the 
lire,  while  May,  seising  an  oar,  attempted  to  regain  the  current.  Freeh  Indians 
arrived,  however,  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  the  beach  was  quickly  crowded 
by  them,  and  May  called  out  to  his  companions  to  cease  firing  and  cone  to  the 
oars.    This  was  instantly  done,  but  it  was  too  late. 

Seeing  it  impossible  to  extricate  themselves,  they  all  lay  down  upon  their  faces, 
ia  such  parts  of  the  boat  as  would  best  protect  them  from  the  horses,  and  await- 
ed, in  passive  helplessness,  the  approach  of  the  conquerors.  The  enemy,  how 
ever,  still  declined  boarding,  and  contented  themselves  with  pouring  in  an  inces 
•ant  fire,  by  which  all  the  horses  were  killed,  and  which  at  length  began  to  grow 
fatal  to  the  crew.  One  of  the  females  received  a  ball  in  her  mouth,  which  had 
passed  immediately  over  Johnston's  head,  and  almost  instantly  expired.  Skylee, 
immediately  afterwards,  was  severely  wounded  in  both  shoulders,  the  ball  stnking 
the  right  shoulder  blade,  and  ranging  transversely  along  his  back.  The  fire  seeoH 
•d  to  grow  hotter  every  moment,  when,  at  length  May  arose  and  waved  his  nighw 
cap  aboye  his  hmd  as  a  signal  of  surrender.  He  instantly  reoeiyed  a  ball  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  and  fell  perfectly  dead  by  the  side  of  Johnston,  covering 
bim  with  his  blood. 

Now,  at  last,  the  enemy  ventured  to  board.  Throwing  themselyes  into  the 
water,  with  their  tomahawks  in  their  hands,  a  dozen  or  twenty  swam  to  the  boat, 
and  began  to  climb  the  sides.  Johnston  stood  ready  to  do  the  honors  of  the  boat, 
and  presenting  his  hand  to  each  Indian  in  succession,  he  helped  them  over  the 
aide  to  the  number  of  twenty.  Nothing  could  appear  more  cordial  than  the  meet- 
ing. Each  Indian  shook  him  by  the  hand,  with  the  usua)  salutation  of  *'  how  de 
do,**  in  passable  English,  while  Johnston  encountered  every  visitor  widi  an  affec- 
tionate SQueeze,  and  a  forced  smile,  in  which  terror  struggled  with  ciyility.  The 
Indians  then  passed  on  to  Skyies  and  the  suryiving  Miss  Fleming,  where  the  de- 
monstrations of  mutual  joy  were  not  (|uite  so  lively.  Skyies  was  writhing  under 
a  painful  wound,  and  the  girl  was  sitting  by  the  dead  body  of  her  sister. 

Having  shaken  hands  with  all  of  their  captives,  the  Indians  proceeded  to  aoalp 
the  dead,  which  was  done  with  great  coolness,  and  the  reeking  scalps  were 
stretched  and  prepared  upon  hoops  for  the  usual  process  of  drying,  immediately 
before  the  eyes  ot  the  survivors.  The  boat  was  then  drawn  ashore,  and  its  con- 
tents examined  with  great  greediness.  Poor  Skyies,  in  addition  to  the  pain  of 
kfs  wounds,  was  compelled  to  witness  the  total  destruction  of  his  property,  by 
llie  hands  of  these  greedy  spoilers,  who  tossed  his  silks,  cambric,  and  broaddom 
laAo  the  dirt  with  the  most  reckless  indifference.  At  length  they  stumbled  upon 
a  keg  of  whisky.    The  prize  was  eagerly  seized,  and  eyery  thing  else  abandoned. 
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The  Indian  who  had  found  it,  instantly  carried  it  ashore,  and  was  followed  hjiim 
rest  with  tumultuous  delight.  A  large  fire  nearly  fifty  feet  long  was  qmokly 
kindled,  and  victors  and  vanqaished  indiscriminately  huddled  around  it. 

On  the  next  morning  the  Indians  arose  early  and  prepared  for  another  encomi- 
ter,  expecting  as  usual  that  boats  would  be  passing.  It  happened  that  Gaptala 
Thomas  Marshall,  of  the  Virginia  artillery,  afterwards  a  ciuien  of  Mason,  anft 
son  of  Colonel  Marshall,  in  company  with  several  other  gentlemen,  was  descend 
ing  the  Ohio,  having  embarked  only  one  day  later  than  May.  About  twelfv 
o'clock  on  the  second  day  after  Ma^*s  disaster,  the  little  flotilla  appeared  abont  m 
mile  above  the  point  where  the  Indians  stood.  Instantly  all  was  bustle  and  aotivw 
ity.  The  additional  oars  were  fixed  to  the  boat,  the  savages  instantly  sprang  on 
board,  and  the  prisoners  were  compelled  to  station  themselves  at  the  oars,  and 
were  threatened  with  instant  death  unless  they  used  their  utmost  exertions  to  bring 
them  along  side  of  the  enemy.  The  three  boats  came  down  very  rapidly,  ani 
were  soon  immediately  opposite  their  enemy's.  The  Indians  opened  a  heavj 
fire  upon  them,  and  stimulated  their  rowers  to  their  utmost  efforts. 

The  boats  became  quick  Iv  aware  of  their  danger,  and  a  warm  contest  of  skill 
and  strength  took  place.  There  was  an  intervd  of  one  hundred  yards  between 
each  of  the  three  boats  in  view.  The  hindmost  was  for  a  time  in  great  danger. 
Having  but  one  pair  of  oars,  and  being  weakly  manned,  she  was  unable  to  con^ 
pete  with  the  Indian  boat,  which  greatly  outnumbered  her  both  in  oars  and  meik 
The  Indians  soon  came  within  rifle  shot,  and  swept  the  deck  with  an  incessant 
fire,  which  rendered  it  extremely  dangerous  for  an^  of  the  crew  to  show  them* 
selves.  Captain  Marshall  was  on  board  of  the  hudmost  boat,  and  maintained 
his  position  at  the  steerin^r  oar  in  defiance  of  the  shower  of  balls  which  flew  around 
him.  He  stood  in  his  shirt  slecTCS  with  a  red  silk  handkerchief  bound  around  hi* 
head,  which  afforded  a  fair  mark  to  the  enemy,  and  steered  the  boat  with  equal 
steadiness  and  skill,  while  the  crew  below  relieved  each  other  at  the  oars. 

The  enemy  lost  ^ound  from  two  circumstances.  In  their  eagerness  to  ovei^ 
take  the  whites,  they  left  the  current,  and  attempted  to  cut  across  the  river  from 
point  to  point,  in  order  to  shorten  the  distance.  In  doin^  so,  however,  they  lost 
the  force  of  the  current,  and  soon  found  themselves  dropping  astern.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  whites  conducted  themselves  with  equal  coolness  and  dexterity.  Ths 
second  boat  waited  for  the  hindmost,  and  received  her  crew  on  board,  abandoning 
the  goods  and  horses,  without  scruple,  to  the  enemy.  Being  now  more  strongly 
manned,  she  shot  rapidly  ahead,  and  quickly  overtook  the  foremost  boat,  which* 
in  like  manner,  received  the  crew  on  board,  abandoning  the  cargo  as  before,  and 
having  six  pair  of  oars,  and  being  powerfully  manned,  she  was  soon  beyond  ths 
reach  of  the  enemy's  shot.  The  chase  lasted  more  than  an  hour.  For  the  first 
half  hour,  the  fate  of  the  foremost  boat  hung  in  mournful  suspense,  and  Johnson* 
with  agony,  looked  forward  to  the  probability  of  its  capture.  The  prisoners 
were  compelled  to  labor  hard  at  the  oars,  but  they  took  care  never  to  pull  together, 
and  bv  every  means  in  their  power  endeavored  to  favor  the  escape  of  their  mends. 

At  length  the  Indians  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  turned  their  whole  attentiom 
to  the  boats  which  had  been  deserted.  The  booty  surpassed  their  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Several  fine  horses  were  on  board,  and  flour,  sugar,  and  chocolate 
in  profusion.  Another  keg  of  whisky  was  found,  and  excited  the  same  immodeiw 
atejoy  as  at  first 

Flinn  was  subsequently  burnt  by  his  fiendish  captors  at  the  stake,  with  all  Uie 
aggravated  tortures  that  savage  cruelty  could  devise.  Skyles,  afler  ranning  the 
gauntlet,  and  having  been  condemned  to  death,  made  his  escape  and  reached  the 
white  settlements  in  safety.  The  remaining  Miss  Fleming  was  rescued  by  an 
Indian  chief,  at  the  very  time  when  her  captors  had  bound  her  to  a  stake  and  were 
making  preparations  to  bum  her  alive,  and  conducted  safely  to  Pittsburg.  John- 
ston was  ransomed  by  a  Frenchman  at  Sandusky,  at  the  price  of  six  hundred  sil- 
ver brooches,  and  returned  in  safety  to  his  family. 

In  April,  1791,  Colonel  Timotht  Downing,  a  citizen  of  Mason  county,  retuTBF- 
ing  from  Lexington,  where  he  had  been  on  a  trading  expedition  with  two  horses, 
riding  one  and  leading  the  other,  which  was  laden  with  cotton  goods,  was  cap- 
tured near  the  Blue  Licks  by  a  party  of  Shawanee  Indians.  They  crossed  with 
him  into  Ohio  at  Logan's  Gap,  where  he  was  given  in  charge  to  two  of  the  party, 
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ttf  old  Indian  and  his  son.  After  two  day's  tmv^nf,  tfie  Indians  wilk  "Dtmwbm 
•neamped  for  the  nig;fat.  He  had  been  treated  very  kindly  b]r  tfaem  dniiog  their 
inarch,  and  before  sapper  the  old  Indian  came  up  to  him—**  tie  to-nMt,  mer  Uh' 
M|;ht,  no  more  tie ;"  Downing  replied — **  no  tie  'till  after  mwerJ"  This  was 
tssented  to.  The  old  Indian  then  directed  him  to  hand  a  driidL  of  wat«r;  stud 
Downing,  whilst  getting  the  water,  picked  np  a  tomahawk,  wkidi  be  eoneealed* 
It  had  been  raining  daring  the  day,  and  ^e  yoang  Indian  was  basy  before  the  fire, 
drying  a  shirt,  which  had  been  taken  from  Downing;  and  whOst  the  old  lodiaiiy 
Bot- suspecting  any  thing,  was  drinking  the  water  he  had  handed  him<  Downinf 
obft  his  skull  with  the  tomahawk  and  pitched  him  into  the  fire.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  kill  the  old  Indian,  bat  as  they  had  been  kind  to  him,  he  did  not  wisk  to 
hsrt  the  younff  Indian.  His  object  was  to  tske  him  prisoner.  Bvt  the  iBStaaC 
he  strack  bis  mther,  the  ^oung  Indian  sprang  upon  his  back  with  the  most  horri- 
ble yells,  and  confined  him  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  extricate  himsdf  firom  bk 
grasp.  It  was  not  more  than  foor  or  five  miles  to  the  main  camp,  and  as  soon  as 
Downing  was  released  firom  his  strangles,  he  msde  for  his  horses,  and  the  Tovng 
Indian,  who  was  badly  wounded  in  the  encounter,  for  the  camp.  He  caught  one 
sf  his  horses  and  mounted  him,  and  strack  off  into  the  woods,  hopisg  that  tfM 
other  horse  would  follow.  But  the  night  was  rery  dark,  and  he  ncTcr  saw  amy 
thing  of  his  second  horse.  He  was  a  bad  woodsman,  and  before  he  got  far  from 
the  soene  c^  his  exploits,  he  heard  the  eager  yells  of  Indians  in  hot  pursuit  ci 
htm.  But  the  darkness  of  the  night  favored  his  escape,  and  he  succeeded  in 
eluding  his  pursuers.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  Kenton,  at  the  bead  of  a  psr^ 
In  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  came  upon  the  camp  whence  Downing  had  eeeaped, 
discotered  the  old  Indian,  who  had  been  buned  with  twenty ^Ye  yards  of^  the 
elotli  wrapped  around  him,  and  found  also  Downing*8  shirty  with  Mood  on  it. 
No  Indians  were  to  be  seen,  and  the  party  returned.  Kenton  took  the  shirt  to 
Mrs.  Downing,  who  recognised  it  at  once  as  her  husband's,  whom  she  concluded 
to  hsTC  been  nrerdered  by  the  Indians.  Downing,  in  the  meantiffle,  after  traTel- 
ing  all  night  after  his  escape,  found  himself  on  a  creek,  whfoh  he  fcdlowed  to  its 
Junction  with  the  Scioto  river,  and  finally  struck  the  Ohio  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto,  just  as  a  flat  boat  was  passing  down.  He  immediately  hailed  it,  bat 
the  boat  very  prudently  made  for  the  Kentucky  shore,  evidentlv  suspectiDg  an  In- 
dian decoy.  He  followed  It  two  miles  before  he  could  preraii  on  the  owners  of 
it  to  send  a  boat  to  his  relief.  He  finally  succeeded ;  a  man  came  in  a  csnoci 
with  his  rifle,  and  told  him  as  he  approached  that  if  he  saw  an  Indian,  he  would 
shoot  him  (Downing)  dead  in  his  tracks.  He  was  taken  on  board,  landed  at 
MaysTille,  and  rejoiced  his  family,  who  were  mourning  hhn  as  dead,  by  his  sad- 
den return.  He  resided  then  where  Mr.  Robert  Downing,  of  Mason  county,  now 
lif es,  and  after  reaching  an  advanced  age,  died  some  fiftMn  or  sixteen  years  ago^ 

In  the  month  of  April,  1793,  a  number  of  horses  belongfog  to  Captain  Lsthsr 
Calvin  of  Mason  county,  were  stolen  by  the  Indians ;  and,  as  usual,  a  strong 
party  volunteered  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  and  recover  the  property.  The 
party  consisted  of  thmy-seven  men,  commanded  by  Captains  Calvin  and  Ken- 
Ion,  and  was  composed  chiefly  of  young  farmers,  most  of  v^hom  had  never  jret 
met  an  enemy.  Captain  Charles  Wara,  late  deputy  sherifT  of  Mason  ooenty, 
was  one  of  the  volunteers,  and  was  at  that  time  a  mere  lad,  totally  unacqaainted 
with  Indian  warfare.  They  rendezvoused  upon  the  Kentucky  shore,  immediately 
epposite  Ripley,  and  crossing  the  river  in  a  small  ferry  boat,  pursued  the  trail  for 
five  or  six  miles  with  great  energy.  Here,  however,  a  specimen  of  the  ssssl 
caprice  and  uncertainty  attending  the  motions  of  militia,  was  given. 

One  of  the  party,  whose  voice  had  been  loud  and  resolute  while  on  the  Kentockr 
shore,  all  at  once  managed  to  discover  that  the  enterprise  was  rash,  ill  advisedt 
and  if  prosecuted,  would  certainly  prove  disastrous.  A  keen  debate  ensued,  in 
which  young  Spencer  Calvin,  then  a  lad  of  eighteen,  openly  accused  the  gentle- 
man alluded  to  of  cowardice,  and  even  threatened  to  take  the  measure  of  his 
shoulders  with  a  ramrod,  on  the  spot.  By  the  prompt  interference  of  Kenton  and 
the  elder  Calvin,  the  young  man*s  wrath  was  appeased  for  the  time,  and  all  those 
who  preferred  safety  to  honor,  were  invited  instantly  to  return.  The  permission 
was  promptly  accepted,  and  no  less  than  fifteen  m^n,  headed  by  the  recreant  al- 
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readj  mentioiied,  tamed  their  horses'  heads  and  re^rossed  the  river.  The  re- 
mainder, eoDSisti^  ehiefly  of  experienced  warriors,  eonttnued  the  pursuit. 

The  trail  led  them  down  on  the  Miami,  and  about  noon  on  the  seeond  daTf 
they  heard  a  bell  in  front,  apparently  from  a  horse  graiing.  Cautiously  approaeh- 
ing  it,  they  beheld  a  solitary  Indian,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  leisureW  advanc- 
ing towards  them.  A  few  of  their  best  marksmen  fired  upon  him  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground.  After  a  short  consultation,  it  was  then  determined  to  follow 
hie  back  trail,  and  ascertain  whether  there  were  more  in  the  neighborhood.  A 
snsall,  active,  resolute  woodsman,  named  Mclntyre,  accompanied  1^  three  others, 
was  pushed  on  in  advance,  in  order  to  give  them  early  notice  of  the  enemy's  ap* 
pMiranoe,  while  the  main  body  followed  at  a  more  leisarely  pace.  Within  a» 
hour,  Melntjrre  returned,  and  reported  that  they  were  then  within  a  short  distance 
of  a  large  party  of  Indians,  supposed  to  be  greatly  superior  to  their  own*  That 
they  were  encamped  in  a  bottom  upon  the  borders  of  a  creek,  and  were  amusing 
themselves,  apparently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  whom  they  had  just 
killed,  as  they  would  oocasiontdly  halloo  loudly,  and  then  laugh  immoderately, 
aapposing,  arobably,  that  their  comrade  had  lost  his  way. 

This  intsiligence  fell  like  a  shower  bath  Upon  the  spirits  of  the  party,  who^ 
thinking  il  more  prudent  to  put  a  greater  interval  between  themselves  and  the 
enemy,  set  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  galloped  back  in  the  direction  from  which 
they  had  ceme.  Sneh  was  the  panic,  that  one  of  the  footmen,  a  huge  hulking 
fellow,  six  feet  high,  in  his  seal  tor  his  own  safety,  sprunff  up  behind  Capt.  Cal* 
vin,  (who  was  then  monnted  upon  Capt  Ward's  horse,  uie  captain  having  die* 
mounted  in  order,  to  accommodate  him),  and  nothing  short  of  a  threat  to  blow  his 
brains  out,  oould  induce  him  to  dismount.  In  this  orderly  manner  they  scamper* 
ed  through  the  woods  for  several  miles,  when,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Ken- 
ton and  Calvin,  they  halted,  and  prepared  for  resistance  in  case  (as  was  probable^ 
the  enemy  had  discovered  them,  and  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  Kenton  ana 
Calvin  were  engaged  apart  in  earnest  consultation.  It  was  proposed  that  a  num- 
ber of  saplings  should  be  cut  down  and  a  temporary  breastwork  erected,  and  while 
the  propriety  of  these  measures  was  under  discussion,  the  men  were  li^  to  them- 
•elves. 

Finding  themselves  not  pursued  by  the  enemy,  as  the^  had  expected,  it  was 
determinM  that  they  shoula  remain  in  their  present  positicm  until  night,  when  a 
rapid  attack  was  to  be  made,  in  two  divisions,  upon  the  Indian  camp,  under  the 
impression  that  the  darkness  of  the  night,^and  the  surprise  of  the  enemy,  might 
|rive  them  an  advantage,  which  they  could  scarcely  hope  lor  in  daylight.  Accord- 
ingly, every  thing  reimiining  quiet  at  dusk,  they  again  moonted  and  advanced 
rapidly,  but  in  profimnd  silence,  upon  the  Indian  camp.  It  was  ascertained  that 
the  horses  which  the  enemy  had  stolen  were  graaing  in  a  rich  bottom  below  their 
camp.  As  they  were  advancing  to  the  attack,  therefore,  Calvin  detached  his  son 
with  several  halters,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  men,  to  regain  their  own 
hersee,  and  be  prepared  to  carry  them  off  in  case  the  enemy  should  overpower 
them.    The  attack  was  then  made  in  two  divisions. 

Calvin  eondaeted  the  upper  a»d  Kenton  the  lower  part^.  The  wood  was  thick, 
but  the  moon  shone  out  clearly,  and  enabled  them  to  distinguish  objects  with  suf^ 
fieient  precision.  Calvin's  party  came  first  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  They 
had  advanced  within  thirty  yards  of  a  large  fire  in  front  of  a  number  of  tents, 
without  having  seen  a  single  Indian,  when  a  dog,  which  had  been  watching  them 
for  several  minutes,  sprung  forward  to  meet  them,  baying  loudly.  Presently  an 
Indian  appeared  approaching  cautiously  towards  them,  and  occasionally  speaking 
to  the  dog  in  the  Indian  tongue.  This  sight  was  too  tempting  to  be  borne,  and 
Calvin  heard  the  tick  of  a  dosen  rifles  in  rapid  succession,  as  his  party  cocked 
them  in  order  to  fire.  The  Indian  was  too  close  to  permit  him  to  speak,  but  turn- 
ipg  to  his  men  be  earnestly  waved  his  hand  as  a  warning  to  be  quiet  Then  cau- 
tiously raising  his  own  rifle,  he  fired  with  a  steady  aim,  just  as  the  Indian  had 
reached  the  fire,  and  stood  fairly  exposed  to  its  light 

The  report  of  the  rifle  instantly  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  their  ears 
were  soon  deafened  by  the  yells  of  the  enemy.  The  Indian  at  whom  Calvin  had 
firedy  fell  forward  into  the  burning  pile  of  faggots,  and,  by  his  stru^les  to  extri- 
cate himself,  scattered  the  brands  so  much,  as  almost  to  extinguish  the  light 
Several  dusky  forms  glanced  rapidly  before  them  for  a  moment,  which  drew  a 
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Tollty  from  his  men,  bat  with  what  effect  eould  not  be  atcertained.  CttlriD,  bsTtiif 
diBcharffed  liia  piece,  turned  so  rapidly  as  to  strtlce  the  end  of  his  ramrod  against  a  tree 
behind  nim,  and  driye  it  into  its  sheath  with  such  Tiolence,  that  he  was  nnable  to 
extricate  it  for  seyeral  minutes,  and  finally  fractured  two  of  his  teeth  in  the  effort, 
A  heaver  fire  now  commenced  from  the  Indian  camp,  which  was  returned  with 
equal  spirit  bv  the  whites,  but  without  much  effect  on  either  side.  Trees  were 
barked  very  plentifully,  dogs  bayed,  the  Indians  yelled,  the  whites  shouted,  the 
•quaws  scresjned,  and  a  prodisious  uproar  was  maintained  for  about  fifteen  nin- 
utes,  when  it  was  reported  to  CaWin  that  Kenton's  party  had  been  oreonpowersd, 
and  was  in  full  retreat.  It  was  not  necessary  to  give  orders  for  a  similar  more- 
ment.  No  sooner  had  the  intelligence  been  receiv^,  than  the  Kentuckians  of  the 
upper  division  broke  their  ranks,  and  every  roan  attempted  to  save  himself  as  he 
best  could.  They  soon  overtook  the  lower  division,  and  a  hot  scramble  took  plaee 
for  horses.    One  called  upon  another  to  wait  for  him  until  he  could  eaten  his 


horse,  which  had  broken  his  bridle,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  reqoest. 
Some  fled  upon  their  own  horses,  others  mounted  those  of  their  friends.  '*  First 
oome,  first  served,"  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  night,  and  a  sad  confosion  of 
property  took  place,  in  oonseouenoe  of  which,  to  their  great  terror,  a  few  were 
compelled  to  return  on  foot.  The  flight  was  originally  caused  by  the  panic  of  an 
individual.  As  the  lower  division  moved  up  to  the  attack,  most  of  the  men  ap- 
peared to  advance  with  alacrity.  The  action  quickly  oomm«Med,  and  at  the  first 
fire  from  the  Indians,  Barre,  a  voung  Kentaokian,  was  shot  by  — — -'s  side.  This 
circumstance  completely  overthrew  the  courage  of  this  one  of  the  party,  who  had 
been  the  most  boisterous  and  blustering  when  the  chase  oommeneed,  but  whose 
courage  had  visibly  declined  since  the  first  encounter  of  the  morning :  and,  elevating 
his  voice  to  its  shrillest  notes,  he  shouted,  **  boys !  it  won't  do  for  us  to  be  here ; 
Barre  is  killed,  and  the  Indians  are  crossing  Uie  creek !"  Bonaparte  has  said, 
that  there  is  a  critical  period  in  every  battle,  when  the  bravest  men  will  eagerly 
seise  an  excuse  to  run  away.    The  remark  is  doubly  true  witb  regard  to  militia. 

No  sooner  had  this  speech  been  uttered  by  one  who  had  never  yet  been  charged 
with  cowvdice,  than  the  rout  instantly  took  place,  and  all  order  was  disregarded. 
Fortunately,  the  enemy  were  equally  frightened,  and  probably  would  have  fied 
themselves,  had  the  whites  given  them  time.  No  pursuit  took  plaee  for  several 
hours,  nor  did  they  then  pursue  the  trail  of  the  main  body  of  fugitives.  Mcln- 
tyre,  however,  who  had  turned  off  from  the  main  route,  was  pursued  by  the  In- 
dians, overtaken,  tomahawked  and  scalped. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  a  brother  of  Capt.  Ward's  was  in  the  Indian 
camp  at  the  moment  when  it  was  attacked.  He  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians 
in  1758,  being  at  that  time  only  three  years  old,  had  been  adopted  as  a  member 
of  the  Shawanee  tribe,  and  had  married  an  Indian  woman  by  whom  he  had  several 
children,  all  of  whom,  together  with  their  mother,  were  then  in  camp.  Capt. 
Ward  has  informed  the  writer  of  this  narrative,  that,  a  few  seconds  before  the 
firing  began,  while  he  stood  within  rifle  shot  of  the  encampment,  an  Indian  girl, 
apparently  fifteen  years  of  age,  attracted  his  attention.  She  stood  for  an  instant 
in  an  attitude  of  alarm,  in  front  of  one  of  the  tents,  and  gased  intently  upon  the 
spot  where  he  then  stood.  Not  immediately  perceiving  Uiat  it  was  a  female,  he 
raised  his  gun,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  firing,  when  her  open  bosom  announced 
her  sex,  and  her  peculiarly  light  complexion  caused  him  to  doubt  for  a  moment 
whether  she  could  be  an  Indian  by  birth.  He  afterwards  aseertained  that  she  was 
his  brother's  child. 

The  celebrated  Tecuroseh  commanded  the  Indians.  His  cautious  yet  fearless 
intrepidity  made  him  a  host  wherever  he  went.  In  military  tactics  night  attacks 
are  not  allowable,  exoept  in  eases  like  this,  when  the  assailing  party  are  far  infe- 
rior in  numbers.  Sometimes,  in  such  attacks,  panics  and  contusion  are  created 
in  the  attacked  party,  which  may  render  them  a  prey  to  inferior  numbers.  Ken- 
ton trusted  to  this  on  the  present  occasion,  but  Tecumseh's  presence  and  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  his  followers  infused  such  confidence  that  superior  num- 
bers only  could  prevail  over  thero. 

Some  time  in  the  spring  of  1793,  Tecumseh  and  a  few  of  his  followers,  while 
hunting  in  the  Scioto  valley,  on  the  waters  of  Paint  creek,  were  unexpectedly 
attack^  by  a  party  of  white  men  from  Mason  county,  Kentucky.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  this  skirmish  were  the  following :  Eariy  that  spring,  an 
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expiecs  reached  the  settlement  in  Mason,  that  some  stations  had  been  attacked 
and  captured  on  Slate  creek,  in  fiath  county,  Kentucky,  and  that  the  Indiana 
were  returning  with  their  prisoners  to  Ohio.     A  party  of  thirty-three  men  was 
immediately  raised  to  cut  off  their  retreat.    They  were  divided  into  three  compa- 
nies of  ten  men  each ;  Simon  Kenton  commanding  one,  *— -  Baker  another, 
and  Captain  James  Ward  the  third.    The  whole  party  crossed  the  Ohio  at  Lime- 
stone, and  aimed  to  strike  the  Scioto  above  Paint  creek.    Afler  crossing  this 
creek  near  where  the  great  road  from  Maysville  to  Chillicothe  now  crosses  it, 
evening  came  on,  and  they  halted  for  the  night.    In  a  short  time  they  heard  a 
noise,  and  a  little  examination  disclosed  to  them  that  they  were  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  an  Indian  encampment.    Their  horses  were  promptly  taken  back 
some  distance  and  tied,  to  prevent  an  alarm.    A  council  was  held,  and  Captain 
Baker  offered  to  go  and  reconnoitre,  which  being  agreed  to,  he  took  one  of  his 
company  and  made  the  examination.     He  found  the  Indians  encamped  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek,  their  horses  being  between  them  and  the  camp  of  the  whites. 
After  Baker's  report  was  made,  the  party  determined  to  remain  where  they  were 
until  near  daylight  the  next  morning.     Captain  Baker  and  his  men  were  to 
majch  round  and  take  a  position  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  in  front  of  the  Indian 
camp ;  Captain  Ward  was  to  occupy  the  ground  in  the  rear ;  and  Captain  Ken- 
ton one  side,  while  the  river  presented  a  barrier  on  the  fourth,  thus  guarding 
against  a  retreat  of  the  Indians.    It  was  further  agreed  that  the  attack  was  not  to 
commence  until  there  was  light  enough  to  shoot  with  accuracy.     Before  Kenton 
end  Ward  had  reached  the  positions  they  were  respectively  to  occupy,  the  bark 
of  a  dog  in  the  Indian  camp  was  heard,  and  then  the  report  of  a  gun.     Upon 
this  alarm.  Baker's  men  instantly  fired,  and  Captains  Kenton  and  Ward,  with 
their  companies,  raising  the  battle  cry,  rushed  towards  the  camp.    To  their  sur- 
prise, they  found  Baker  and  his  men  in  the  rear,  instead  of  the  front  of  the  Indi- 
ans, thus  deranging  the  plan  of  attack,  whether  from  design  or  accident  is 
unknown.    The  Indians  sent  back  the  battle  cry,  retreated  a  few  paces  and  treed. 
It  was  still  too  dark  to  fire  with  precision,  but  random  shots  were  made^  and  a 
terrible  shouting  kept  up  by  the  Indians.     While  the  parties  were  thus  at  ba3r, 
Teeumseh  had  me  address  to  send  a  part  of  his  men  to  the  rear  of  the  Kentucki- 
ens  for  their  horses ;  and  when  they  had  been  taken  to  the  front,  which  was 
accomplished  without  discovery,  the  Indians  mounted  and  effected  their  escape, 
carrying  with  them  John  Ward,  the  brother  of  Captain  James  Ward,  the  only 
one  of  their  party  who  was  shot.    He  died  of  his  wound  a  few  days  after  the 
engagement     One  Kentuckian  only,  Jacob  Jones,  was  killed,  a  member  of  Ba- 
ker's detachment.    No  pursuit  of  the  Indians  was  made,  nor  did  they  prove  to 
be  the  same  party  who  had  attacked  the  Slate  creek  station. 

After  the  fatal  disaster  which  befel  our  troops  at  the  river  Raisin,  during  the 
late  war,  Captain  Isaac  Baker,  a  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Baker,  of  Mason  county, 
attempti^  to  make  good  his  retreat  with  the  remnant  of  his  company,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  in  number.  They  were  pursued  by  a  much  larger  party  of 
Indians  on  horseback.  When  they  came  in  si^ht,  Captain  Baker  told  his  men 
that  as  they  were  on  foot  there  was  no  possibili^  of  escape,  and  that  it  only 
remained  for  them  as  brave  men  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  He 
ordered  every  man  to  tree  and  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  order  was 
promptly  obeyed.  The  Indians  approached  within  eood  rifle  distance  and  then 
dismounted.  As  they  did  so.  Captain  Baker's  little  Spartan  band  poured  in 
simultaneously  a  destructive  fire,  which  brought  the  Indian  force  nearly  to  an 
equality  with  his  own  party.  The  Indians  immediately  treedy  and  the  action 
continued  in  the  true  Indian  manner  of  fighting,  neither  party  firing  except  when 
there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  its  taking  effect  Unfortunately  Captain  Baker's 
men,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  had  but  five  rounds  each.  The  fight 
was  continued  until  the  last  load  of  ammunition  was  expended.  Captain  Baker 
then  hoisted  his  handkerchief  as  the  signal  of  surrender.  The  Indians  approached, 
received  the  arms  of  the  prisoners,  counted  the  loss  sustained  on  each  side,  and 
finding  that  theirs  was  the  greater,  began  to  make  preparations  to  sacrifice  as 
many  as  would  bring  the  loss  on  each  side  to  an  equalit^.  The  first  selected  as 
a  victim  was  the  son  of  George  Shinglebower,  of  Lexington,  who  was  a  red 
haired  man,  and  as  such  an  object  of  peculiar  aversion  to  the  Indians.  A  war- 
rior approached  him,  tomahawk  in  hand,  and  took  off  his  hat,  the  better  to  exe> 
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etate  his  dire  purpose.  Shinglebower,  bdng  a  stout  mmn,  «t  the  very  ] 
Indian  was  remoyinff  his  hat,  seised  his  tomahawk  and  sunk  it  into  his 
The  Indians^  aroased  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  r^;e  by  this  daring  deed,  bow  roabei 
open  the  prisoners  with  their  tomahawks,  determined  to  massaere  the  whole  partj. 
At  this  moment,  an  a^  chief  stepped  forward  and  took  two  of  the  pnaonefs, 
one  in  each  hand,  and  led  them  aside,  claiming  them  as  his,  and  proteeting  thes 
from  the  enraged  savages.  These  two  men  were  Captain  Baker,  staee  deceased, 
and  Captain  McCartj,  now  a  citiaen  of  Pendleton  eouity.  The^  were  pofBhaaed 
from  the  Indian  <^ef  at  the  restoration  of  peace ;  the  residue  of  Captain  BaJMi'a 
brave  little  band  were  all  tomahawked  on  the  spot  where  they  surrendered. 

Gen.  HiNRT  Lib,  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  who 
settled  in  the  county  of  Mason.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence  and 
remarkably  strong  natural  powers  of  mind.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Yirrata 
legislature  from  the  district  of  Kentucky,  and  also  of  the  convention  wbick 
adopted  the  federal  constitution.  He  served  in  the  convention  at  Danville  which 
met  in  1787,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  located  the  seat  of  ffOTem- 
ment  at  Frankfort.  He  was  county  lieutenant  for  all  the  territory  north  <n  Lick- 
ing river,  and  was  appointed  judge  of  the  quarter  sessions  court,  and  associate 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  for  Mason  county,  and  was  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Branch  of  the  old  Bank  of  Kentucky.  He  came  to  Kentucky  originally 
as  a  surveyor,  and  &cted  in  tliat  capacity  for  many  years.  He  was  a  very  saga^ 
cious  man,  of  fine  business  habits,  and  by  his  position  and  great  appIicatioB, 
amassed  a  very  large  fortune.  He  was  tall  and  powerfully  mane,  very  erect,  and 
a  man  of  remarkably  fine  and  imposing  nersonal  appearance*  He  died  in  the 
spring  of  1846,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  ot  his  age. 

Judge  William  McClunv  settled  in  Mason  at  an  eari^  period,  and  was  a  very 
prominent  and  influential  citizen,  and  took  an  active  part  m  advancing  the  interests 
of  the  new  settlements.  He  was  judge  for  many  years  of  the  district  and  cirenit 
courts  of  the  county,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  high  attainments  as  a  lawyet, 
but  most  eminently  for  his  great  unswerving  and  unapproachable  integrity  as  a 
judffe.  He  died  while  filling  that  office,  leaving  his  venerable  widow,  the  sister 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  is  still  living  with  her  son,  John  A.  McClong, 
Esq.,  of  this  countr*  Colonel  Alexander  K.  BlcCiang,  of  Mississippi,  is  also  a 
son  of  Judge  McCfung. 

Alexander  K.  Mabsball,  Esq.  a  son  of  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  and  broths 
of  the  chief  justice,  was  a  pioneer  lawyer  of  Mason  county,  and  one  of  the  very 
ablest  of  his  day.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  reporter  to  the  court  of  appeals, 
and  during  the  period  he  held  the  office,  published  three  volumes  of  reports. 

Captain  Thomas  Marshall,  another  son  of  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  was 
the  first  clerk  of  the  Mason  county  court.  He  was  remaikable  for  his  strong 
sense,  benevoleDee  and  kind  feelings,  and  was  very  generally  beloved.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  that  formed  the  present  constitution  of  Kentncky. 

Colonel  Alexander  D.  Orr,  came  to  Kentucky  from  Virginia  at  an  early  period 
and  settled  in  Mason  on  the  farm  lately  occupied  by  John  A.  McClung,  Esq.  on 
the  Ohio  river,  and  built  the  first  brick  house  ever  erected  in  the  county.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1792  (after  having  been  elected  the  same  year  to  the  state 
legislature),  upon  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Union,  and  took  his  seat 
at  the  session  of  1792^,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues  John  Brown  and  John 
Edwards.  He  continued  a  member  of  Congress  until  1797.  He  was  a  man  of 
commandinff  personal  appearance,  and  a  polished  gentleman  of  the  old  schooL 
He  died  in  raris  a  few  years  since  at  an  advanced  age. 

Doctor  Basil  Duke  was  bom  in  Calvert  county,  Maryland.  He  obtained  a 
classical  education  in  the  school  of  a  Scotchman  of  eminent  scholarship.  He 
studied  medicine  in  the  ci^  of  Baltimore.  After  practicing  his  profession  a  short 
time  in  his  native  county,  he  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  and  setUeJ  in  Lexington  in 
the  year  1791,  then  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  During  hie  residence  at  Lex- 
ington, his  professional  ability  secured  him  a  large  practice.  In  '94  he  married 
Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  then  of  Woodford,  and  in 
1798  removed  to  Mason  county.     At  the  head  of  his  profession  in  that  part  of 
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Kentnokj,  his  prectioe  for  the  (greater  part  of  his  life  wm  lam  and  laborious, 
extending  over  Mason  and  the  adjoining  ooonties.  His  kind  and  benevolenl 
character  endeared  him  to  the  people,  to  whom  his  medical  senrices  rendered  him 
greatly  useful.    He  died  In  the  town  of  Washington  in  1838. 

Colonel  Dkvall  Paths  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  January,  1764,  in  the  county  of 
Fairfax,  Virginia,  within  seren  miles  of  the  city  of  Alexandria.  He  was  the 
•on  of  William  Payne,  whose  paternal  ancestor  accompanied  Lord  Fairfax  from 
England  when  he  came  OTcr  to  colonise  his  grant  in  Virginia.  At  the  time  Gen. 
Washington  was  stationed  in  Alexandria  as  a  colonel  of  a  British  regiment,  before 
the  war  of  the  rerolution,  an  altercation  took  place  in  the  court-house  yard, 
between  him  and  William  Payne,  in  which  Payne  knocked  Washinffton  down. 
Great  excitement  prevailed,  as  Payne  was  known  to  be  firm,  and  stood  high,  and 
'Washington  was  beloved  by  all.  A  night's  reflection,  however,  satisfied  Washing- 
ton that  he  was  the  aggressor  and  in  the  wrong,  and  in  the  morning  he,  like  a  true 
and  magnanimous  hero,  sought  an  intenrieyr  with  Pa^e,  which  resulted  in  an 
apology  from  Washington,  and  a  warm  and  lasting  friendship  between  the  two, 
founded  on  mutual  esteem.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  whilst  Washington 
was  on  a  visit  to  his  family,  Mr.  Payne,  with  his  son  Devall,  went  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  great  American  chief.  Washington  met  him  some  distance  from 
the  house,  took  nim  b^  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
Logton,  to  whom  he  introduced  Mr.  Payne  as  follows :  **  My  dear,  here  is  the 
little  man,  whom  you  have  so  frequently  heard  me  speak  of,  who  once  had  the 
courage  to  knock  me  down  in  the  court-house  yard  in  Alexandria,  big  as  lam/* 

Devall  Payne  was  married  to  Hannah,  youngest  daoghter  of  Major  Hugh  Brent, 
of  Loudon  countv,  Virginia,  December  Ist,  1785.  In  1789  he  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky and  settled  near  Lexington.  Shortly  afterwards  he  joined  Captain  Ken- 
neth M*Coy*s  troop  of  cavalry,  and  served  under  Governor  Charles  Scott  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Weaw  Indians  on  the  Wabash.  He  was  with  Captain 
.  M'doy  when  he  was  wounded,  and  assisted  him  from  the  battle  field.  During 
the  engagement,  as  his  horse  leaped  a  log  in  the  charge,  he  encountered  an  In- 
dian chief  who  was  laying  beside  it.  Payne  instantly  dismounted  and  grappled 
with  the  Indian,  determined,  if  possible,  to  take  him  prisoner.  The  Indian  was 
armed  with  gun,  tomahawk  and  butcher  knife,  and  resisted  furiously.  Payne  pres- 
sed him  so  closelv,  and  was  so  active  and  athletic,  that  the  Indian  could  not  use 
his  weapons.  The  contest  was  very  severe,  and  lasted  for  several  minutes,  ex- 
citing the  interest  and  admiration  of  half  a  dozen  soldiers,  who  had  collected 
around  to  witness  the  struggle.  Payne  finallv  conquered,  having  thrown  the 
Indian  down  three  times  before  he  would  surrender. 

In  1793,  he  removed  to  Mason  county,  and  settled  on  his  farm,  on  Mill  creek, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death.  He  was  twice  shot  at  by  the  Indians,  near  his 
own  house,  and  had  his  horses  stolen  out  of  his  stable.  He  was  an  active  and 
resolute  woodsman,  and  was  one  of  almost  every  party  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  a  scientific  and  practical  surveyor,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
bench  of  magistrates  for  the  county.  His  tastes,  however,  were  decidedlv  mili- 
tary ;  and,  as  an  officer  of  the  militia,  he  took  great  pride  in  their  drill  and  disci- 
pline. In  1813,  when  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson  raised  his  regiment  of  mounted  rifle- 
men, for  service  in  the  north-west,  he  received  the  appointment  of  major  com- 
roandinjT  the  first  battalion;  and,  on  the  lOth  of  October  of  that  year,  at  the  battle 
of  the  Thames,  he,  at  the  head  of  his  battalion,  charged  through  the  British  line, 
and.  after  the  surrender,  by  soecial  order  from  the  genera1-in-cnief,  led  in  pursuit 
of  Proctor.  Mounted  on  a  splendid  charger,  with  Capt.  (now  Colonel)  Todd,  Maj. 
Wood,  and  John  Chambers,  Esa.,  one  of  Gen.  Harrison's  volunteer  aids,  close 
behind  hioi,  he  dashed  off  with  the  battalion  at  his  heels, — which,  however,  was 
soon  left  far  in  their  rear, — and  did  not  rein  up  till  they  had  gone  ten  miles  be- 
yond the  battle-field,  The  pursuit  was  so  hot,  that  Gen.  Proctor  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  carriage  and  take  refujje  in  the  swamp,  leaving  all  his  baggage  and 
his  papers,  public  and  private,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  in  the 
report  of  this  battle,  it  is  stated  that '« Mai.  Devall  Payne,  of  the  first  battalion, 
inspired  confidence  wherever  he  appeared." 

John  Crambsrs,  Esq.,  one  of  those  who  followed  Maj.  Payne  in  tnis  daring 
pursuit,  was,  for  many  years  afterwards,  a  leading  lawyer  of  the  Mason  bar ;  fre- 
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qnentl J  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  of  congress ;  and,  lately,  dlstingoisbed 
as  the  able  and  efficient  governor  of  Iowa. 

After  this  campaign,  Col.  Payne  retired  to  private  life.  He  was  extreoielj 
popular  in  his  county— was,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  a  member  of  the  lower 
house,  and,  for  eiprht  years,  in  the  senate,  of  the  Kentucky  le^slatnre,  where  be 
was  distinguished  for  his  strong  common  sense  and  practical  view  of  legUlatioa; 
and  was  always  elected,  when  he  would  consent  to  serve.  He  was  a  member  q£ 
every  electoral  collese  from  the  time  of  Jefferson  till  his  death,  except  the  one 
which  cast  its  vote  tor  Jackson.  A  democrat  of  the  Jeffersonian  school,  he  was 
associated  with  Hughes,  George  Nicholas,  John  Breckenridge,  Judge  Cobaja« 
Gen.  Bod  ley,  and  other  leading  men  of  the  olden  time  in  Kentucky ;  and,  in  his 
political  course,  was  firm  and  inflexible  in  his  own  principles,  yet  tolerant  of  the 
opinions  of  those  opposed  to  him. 

Affectionate,  tenaer  and  assiduous  as  a  husband  and  father,  he  was  benevdcBt 
and  gentle  in  all  his  social  relations.  He  was  bold,  resolute,  and  perfectly  hon- 
orable in  his  purposes ;  fearless  and  ready  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties. 
Tall  and  erect,  with  fine  symmetry  of  form,  a  loAy  brow,  dark  and  piercing  ^^ 
and  a  Roman  contour  of  face,  his  personal  appearance  was  very  commanduig. 

He  died  on  the  25th  of  June,  1630,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Baptist  chorck 
for  about  two  years  before  his  death. 

Judge  John  Coburn  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  received  an  exc^ 
lent  education,  and  was  bred  to  the  bar.  In  1784,  under  the  advice  of  the  distin- 
guished Luther  Martin,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  who  cherished  a  deep  interest  for  him, 
oung  Coburn  emigrated  to  Kentucky.  Abandoning  the  profession  to  which  be 
ad  been  reared,  however,  he  located  himself  in  Lexin^n,  and  commenced  the 
mercantile  business,  which  was  at  that  time  very  lucrative.  In  August,  1786,  he 
married  Miss  Mary  Moss,  of  Fayette  county.  He  seems  to  have  b^n  successfol 
in  mercantile  operations,  and  remained  in  Lexington  till  about  the  year  1794,  when 
he  removed  to  Mason  county ;  and,  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Basil  Duke,  continued 
his  mercantile  pursuits.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  Mason ;  and,  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  courts,  became  a  jodgv 
of  the  circuit  court,  which  office  he  held  till  the  year  1605. 

He  was  appointed,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  judge  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  which 
office  he  declined,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  judgeship  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Orleans,  and  held  his  courts  in  St.  Louis.  This  office  he  resigned  in 
1809,  and  was  afWrwards  appointed,  by  Mr.  Madison,  during  the  late  war,  col- 
lector of  the  revenue  for  the  rourth  district  of  Kentucky.  This  office,  which  he 
held  for  several  years,  was  his  last  public  employment. 

Judge  Coburn  was  a  man  of  most  decided  political  principles,  and  stood  high 
in  the  confidence  of  the  democratic  party.  As  early  as  1785, — a  few  months  after 
his  arrival  in  the  State, — he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention,  called  at 
Danville  in  that  year,  to  take  preliminary  steps  to  procure  the  admission  of  Ken- 
tucky into  the  Union,  and  for  other  purposes.  In  1796,  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner, in  conjunction  with  Robert  Johnson,  to  run  and  settle  the  boundary  lins 
between  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  upon  which  subject  he  made  a  very  able  report 
Upon  its  being  intimated  to  the  citizens  of  St,  Louis  that  Judge  Coburn  intended 
to  resign  his  office  as  judge  of  the  Orleans  territory,  they  addressed  him  «-  peti- 
tion complimentary  of  his  **  talents,  industry,  and  conciliating  manners,'*  and 
urging  him  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  resigning  his  office. 

In  1813,  Governor  Shelby  wrote  him  an  urgent  invitation  to  accompany  him 
and  become  a  member  of  his  military  family,  which  was  accepted  by  the  judge, 
although  he  held  that  post  for  only  a  short  period. 

To  the  able  and  indefatigable  efforts  of  Judge  Coburn  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a 

Seat  degree,  the  act  of  Congress  appropriating  one  thousand  acres  of  land  to  C6L 
aniel  Boone.    The  judge  was  an  ardent  friend  of  the  old  pioneer,  and  address* 
sd  to  Congress  some  powerful  appeals  in  his  behalf. 

Judge  Coburn  never  practised  law,  although  he  took  out  license  in  1788.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable,  efficient  and  accomplished  political  writers  of 
his  day,  and  was  in  close  correspondence  and  intimate  relationship  with  the  lead- 
ing democratic  statesmen  of  Kentucky.  So  high  an  estimate  was  placed  upon 
his  ability,  that,  as  eariy  as  1800,  he  was  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
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mlted  station  of  senator  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States ;  but  he  declined  his 
pretensions  lo  that  office  in  favor  of  his  friend,  the  distinguished  John  Breckin- 
ridge, who  was  elected  to  the  senate  at  the  succeeding  session  of  the  legislature. 
Jadge  Cobum  died  in  February,  1823,  aged  about  sixty  years. 

Aaron  H.  Corwine,  a  [portrait  painter  of  much  character,  was  bom  on  the  31st 
day  of  August,  1803,  at  his  father's  farm,  on  what  is  called  Jersey  Ridge,  in  Ma- 
son county,  Kentucky.  His  father,  Amos  Corwine,  emigrated  to  Kentucky  from 
Huntington  county.  New  Jersey,  at  a  very  early  day,  and  settled  in  Mason  county, 
where  he  resided  until  the  period  of  his  death.  About  the  same  time,  the  father  of 
Thomas  Corwin,  late  goyemor  of  Ohio,  and  now  a  member  of  the  United  States* 
senate  from  that  State,  remoyed  with  his  family  from  the  same  State,  and  settled 
in  Mason  county,  near  Mayslick.  Preferring,  howeyer,  to  go  further  into  the  in- 
terior of  Kentucky,  he  moyed  with  his  family  to  Bourbon  county,  where  Thomas 
Corwin  was  bom.  Aaron  H.  Corwine  was  the  youngest  son,  and  early  eyinced 
a  genius  in  drawing  and  sketching.  It  is  said  that  in  nis  tenth  year,  so  fond  was 
he  of  drawing,  he  marked  and  scored  his  father's  board  fences  and  barn  with  gro- 
tesque figures  of  men,  beasts  and  fowls.  So  faithful  and  striking  were  some  of 
these  fifrares  as  likenesses,  they  attracted  his  father's  attention,  and  induced  him 
to  inquire  which  one  of  his  boys  had  drawn  them.  Before  then,  young  Aaron 
was  a  ploughboy,  for  which  he  neyer  showed  much  taste,  and  had  scarcely  been 
off  of  the  farm.  His  father  determined  to  giye  him  an  opportunity  to  pursue  the 
inclination  of  bis  mind ;  and,  after  bestowing  upon  him  as  good  an  education  as 
c^uld  be  acquired,  at  that  early  day,  in  Kentucky,  in  a  country  school,  he  placed 
him  with  a  portrait  painter  then  located  in  Maysyille,  whose  name  was  Turner. 
But  he  did  not  remain  with  him  long.  He  soon  mastered  all  that  Mr.  Turner 
knew,  and,  by  the  adyice  of  that  ^ood  man,  he  was  induced  to  seek  other  sources 
of  instruction,  and  a  wider  field  in  which  to  pursue  his  profession.  Cincinnati 
was  then  the  largest  town  in  the  west,  and  eyen  at  that  early  day  was  famed  for 
the  fosteringr  care  her  wealthier  citizens  extended  to  young  artists.  Whilst  he 
was  yet  in  his  ieent,  young  Corwine  sought  a  home  in  the  Queen  City.  Like  the 
majority  of  the  children  of  genius,  he  had  but  a  scanty  proportion  of  this  world's 
goods,  when  he  reached  his  new  home ;  no  knowledge,  whateyer,  of  men';  and 
no  friends  whose  wealth  and  influence  could  bring  him  business,  or  make  him 
known  to  those  who  would  encourage  him  by  giying  employment  to  his  yet  im- 
mature pencil.  Nothing  daunted  at  this  gloomy  prosf^ct,  joung  Corwine  applied 
himself  assiduously  to  such  business  as  was  thrown  in  hi§  way,  until  his  glow- 
ing and  life-like  pictures  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the  admiration  of  those 
citizens  of  Cincinnati  who  were  able  and  willing  to  contribute  their  msans,  and 
loan  their  influence,  to  lift  the  young  artist  into  notoriety  and  business.  Amongst 
these  was  Nathan  Guilford,  Esq.,  who  was  the  first  friend  of  the  young  artist  in 
that  city.  These  early  friends  neyer  deserted  him ;  and  as  he  rose,  step  by  step, 
in  his  profession,  they  stood  by  him— cheering  him  with  their  smiles,  and  strength- 
ening him  with  their  counsel,  in  the  deyious  and  slippery  pathway  to  fame.  By 
their  adyice,  he  sought  the  instruction  of  that  master  in  his  profession,  Thomas 
Sully,  then  residing  in  Philadelphia.  AfVer  a  few  years  spent  in  the  studio  of 
Mr.  Sully,  young  Corwine  returned  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  continued  to  ap- 
ply himself  to  his  profession  until  the  year  1828.  About  this  time  it  was  found 
that  his  close  application  to  his  easel  for  many  years,  had  seriously  impaired  his 
health.  For  the  twofold  purpose  of  improying  his  health  and  studying  the  mas- 
ters in  the  old  country,  he  departed  for  Europe.  When  he  reached  London,  he 
deposited  all  his  means  with  a  banker  of  reputed  wealth,  who  soon  after  failed, 
leaving  Corwine  in  a  strange  city,  without  means  and  wholly  destitute  of  friends, 
to  struggle  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  His  courage  and  his  genius  rose  with  the 
occasion.  He  visited  all  the  galleries  in  London,  that  were  accessible  to  one  so 
poor  and  friendless.  He  caught  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  masters,  and  soon  his 
own  canvass  was  made  to  glow  with  the  genius  and  taste  of  Italy  and  England's 
mighty  dead.  The  high-born  and  the  noble  of  England  sought  his  rooms,  and 
the  faithful  likenesses,  the  accurate  delineations,  and  the  animated  and  life-like 
coloring  of  the  young  American,  were  appreciated,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  nu- 
merous orders  for  the  most  costly  pictures.  But  the  close  application  consequent 
upon  this  state  of  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Corwine,  was  too  much  for  his  already  en- 
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liwbM  ooDMhulion,  woi  hit  fUendt  wMe  ^mnei  to  Mt  kin  m^iMlly  wtftng 
aw«T  aader  the  inflaenee  of  diMato.  He  tumed  bis  &m  towmrds  hit  Bftttve  laaC 
to  die  amonget  his  fiieiids  and  ia  the  anas  of  his  kindted.  Bat,  alas !  this  last 
and  dearest  hope  he  was  deoliiied  aoTer  to  raaliae.  When  he  reached  Philadd- 
phia,  he  was  borne  from  the  ressel  to  his  lodgings,  and,  after  a  few  days*  strag- 
gling, died  in  that  city,  on  the  4th  day  of  Jaly,  1830,  in  the  twenty-eighth  yesr 
of  his  age. 

Many  of  the  early  prodactions  of  Mr.  Corwine  adorn  the  parlora  of  his  Cut 
cinnati  patrons.  Had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  Mr.  Corwine  woold  have  stood 
at  the  head  of  hb  profession. 


McCRACKEN    COUNTY- 

McCrackeh  connty  was  formed  in  1824,  and  named  in  Ikhmm'  of 
Captain  Virgil  McCracken.    It  is  situated  in  the  extreme  western 

Eart  of  the  state,  and  lies  on  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  riven— 
ounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ohio  river ;  east  by  Marshall ;  sonth 
by  Graves,  and  west  by  Ballard.  Tobacco  is  the  staple  of  the 
county,  but  grain  is  generally  cultivated,  and  hogs  are  exported 
in  considerable  quantities. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  in  McCracken  connty,  147,916 ;  aver- 
age value  of  land  per  acre,  $2.28 ;  total  valuation  of  taxable  prop- 
erty in  1846,  $902,653  ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  652  ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen 
years  old,  861.     Population  in  1840,  4,745. 

Paducah,  the  seat  of  justice  and  oidy  town  of  any  eize  in 
McCracken,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Tennessee  river,  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  miles  by  land  from  Frankfort.  It  contains 
four  churches,  three  schools,  eight  lawyers,  six  physicians,  ten 
stores,  six  groceries,  three  taverns,  and  a  large  number  of  me- 
chanics' shops.  In  1830,  the  population  was  105 — in  1845, 1500 
— in  1847,  supposed  to  be  nearly  2000.  It  was  laid  out  in  1827, 
by  General  Clark,  of  St.  Louis,  and  named  after  the  celebrated 
Indian  chief  Paducah, 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  there  is  silver  ore  in 
McCracken  county,  and  considerable  time  and  money  have  been 
expended  in  searching  for  it ;  hitherto,  however,  with  but  very 
partial  success.     Lead  ore,  it  is  believed,  abounds  in  the  county. 


Captain  Virgil  McCiuckbn,  in  honor  of  whom  this  oounW  received  iU  i . 

was  a  native  of  Woodfor<i  county.  Hit  father,  Cyrus  McCfracken,  was  one  of 
the  first  adventurers  to  Kentucky.  In  conjunction  with  Hancock  Lee,  he  raised 
cabins  one  mile  below  where  Frankfort  stands,  and  named  it  Leestown.  Captaia 
McCracken  was  an  intelligent,  patriotic  and  fearless  young  man;  and  when^  in 
1812,  war  was  declared  by  the  united  States  against  Great  Britain,  and  a  call 
made  upon  Kentucky  for  volunteers,  he  raised  a  company  of  riflemen,  and  joined 
the  regiment  of  the  lamented  Colonel  John  Allen.  In  the  battle  of  the  river 
Raisin,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1813,  he  fell  at  the  head  of  his  compaoj,  while 
bravely  maintaining  the  honor  of  his  native  state  on  that  fatal  field. 
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Mbadb  county  was  fonned  in  1823,  and  called  for  Capt.  Jambs 
Mba0b.  It  is  sitaated  in  the  north-west  middle  part  of  die  State, 
and  lies  <m  the  Ohio  river — bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ohio 
river;  east  by  Bnllitt;  south  by  Hardin  and  Breckinridge,  and 
west  by  Breckinridge  and  the  Ohio  river.  The  Ohio  river  oppo- 
site Meade  makes  a  great  bend,  and  skirts  the  coun^  on  the  nortii, 
north-west  and  west  about  sixty  miles,  while  the  Rolling  fork  of 
Salt  river  forms  its  eastern  boundcuy.  The  face  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  river  bottoms,  is  rolling ;  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  county  is  what  is  commonly  termed"  barrens,"  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  groves  of  fine  timber,  the  remainder  wood 
land.  The  soil  is  based  upon  clay,  with  a  limestone  foundation, 
and  is  generally  rich  and  fertile.  The  principal  productions  of 
the  county  are  hemp,  tobacco,  pork,  beef,  wheat,  com  and  oats. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  in  Meade  county,  152,719;  average 
value  per  acre,  $4.39 ;  total  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the 
county  in  1846,  $1,307,740 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  1,034;  number  of  children  between  five  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  1,360.     Population  in  1840,5,780. 

There  are  six  towns  in  the  county,  viz  : — Brandenburg,  Big 
Spring,  Concordia,  Grahampton,  Gametsville  and  Rock  Haven. 
Brandenbuko,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  forty 
miles  below  Louisville  and  ninety  miles  from  Frankfort.  It  con- 
tains a  court-house,  two  churches  (Baptist  and  Methodist),  ten 
lawyers,  seven  doctors,  ten  stores,  one  drug-store,  three  groceries, 
three  taverns,  one  steam  and  one  water  flouring  mill,  four  ware- 
houses, one  tobacco  inspection  and  eighteen  mechanics'  shops. 
Population  600.  Incorporated  in  1825,  and  named  after  Colonel 
Solomon  Brandenburg,  the  proprietor. 

Big  Spring  is  situated  at  the  extreme  southern  border  of  the 
county— and  contains  a  Methodist  church,  five  stores,  three  tav- 
erns and  a  number  of  mechanics'  shops — the  population  embra- 
cing about  twenty  families.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  a 
large  spring  which  bursts  from  the  earth  near  the  centre,  and 
flows  off  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  a  stream  of  suflSicient 
size  to  turn  a  mill,  when  it  sinks  beneath  the  surface,  and  alto- 
gether diswpears.  At  this  spring,  three  counties  have  their  cor- 
ner, viz  :  Hardin,  Breckinridge  and  Meade — and  this  neat  little 
village  not  only  enjoys  the  luxury  of  an  abimdant  supply  of  cold 
and  delicious  water,  but  possesses  the  rare  felicity  of  incorpora- 
ting within  its  bounds,  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  three  counties. 

Concordia  is  a  small  village,  situated  immediately  on  the  bank 
of  the  Ohio  river,  two  miles  above  Flint  Island — and  contains 
one  store,  one  doctor,  and  six  or  seven  families.  Gfrahampion  is 
situated  at  the  falls  of  Otter  creek,  five  miles  from  the  Ohio — 
contains  one  tavern,  two  stores,  one  Methodist  church,  one  com- 
mon school,  one  grist  mill,  a  large  cotton  and  woolen  factory, 
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with  twelve  power  looms  in  constant  operation,  and  three  or  four 
mechanics'  shops.  Gametsville  is  three  miles  from  the  Ohio,  on 
Otter  creek,  and  contains  one  Methodist  church,  (and  there  are 
two  Baptist  churches  in  the  vicinity,)  two  doctors,  two  stcnnes,  one 
tavern,  one  water  grist  and  saw  mill,  and  five  mechanics'  shops. 
Rock-Haven  is  situated  at  the  Narrows,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and 
contains  two  stores  and  groceries,  and  several  mechanical  trades. 

There  are  tererel  eaves  in  Meade  county,  bot  they  have  not  been  explored  to 
any  extent.  In  some  of  these  hnman  bones  have  been  discovered  of  an  extraor- 
dioary  siae.  A  skull  bone,  tuffictently  large  to  encaae  Uie  head  of  a  livi^  inaa 
of  ordinary  size,  was  found  in  a  cave  on  the  lands  of  Captain  Nathan  D.  An- 
derson, near  Brandenburg. 


There  are  several  *'  Knobs*^  and  **  Groves  '*  in  Meade  county,  which  are  plac 
of  considerable  notoriety,  viz  :— The  Indian  Hill,  on  Otter  creek ;  Jennie^s  Knob ; 
Bee  Knob:  Buck  Grove;  Jackey*B  Grove;  Hill  Grove;  Indian  Grove,  and 
Hogback  Grove.  These  places  lie  very  nearly  in  a  range  a  few  miles  back  or 
south  of  the  Ohio,  and  stretch  from  the  mouth  of  Salt  river  to  the  mouth  of  Sink- 
ing creek,  a  distance  of  forty  miles  by  land  and  about  eighty  miles  by  the  river. 
These  knobs  and  groves  beinff  well  known  to  many  individuals  before  the  settle- 
ment of  the  county,  especially  to  the  spies,  they  became  points  of  observation, 
with  the  view  of  detecting  the  approach  of  Indians,  and  ffiving  the  alarm  to  the 
settlements  in  Hardin  county.*  The  spies  sent  out  from  Uiese  settlements,  were 
directed  to  traverse  the  country  lying  between  Salt  river  and  Sinking  creek,  these 
**  knobs ''  and  **  groves  **  serving  as  places  of  observation,  and  givinff  direction 
to  their  course ;  and  thereby  they  were  enabled  to  discover  the  trails  of  the  Indi- 
ans as  soon  as  they  crossed  the  Ohio  river,  on  their  route  to  attack  the  settlements. 
In  this  way,  the  Indians  were  gjenerally  discovered  and  routed,  and  the  settle- 
ments protected  from  their  incursions. 

The  Indians  that  harassed  these  settlements  were  in  the  habit,  uniformly,  of 
crossinfir  the  Ohio  river  between  the  points  before  named.  On  one  occasion,  they 
were  discovered  after  they  had  got  some  miles  into  the  country,  and  pursued  back 
to  the  river  at  the  point  where  Brandenburg  is  now  situated.  They  had  secreted 
their  bark  canoes  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek,  and  when  the  pursuing  whites 
reached  the  river,  the  Indians  were  just  landing  on  the  opposite  shore.  One 
Indian  was  seen  standing  erect  in  a  skiff,  having  on  a  red  eoat^  when  some  one 
of  the  party  exclaimed,  '*  down  with  the  red  coat.*^  Joe  Logston,  a  noted  Indian 
fighter  at  that  time,  instantly  elevated  his  rifle,  and  fired  at  the  red  Indian.  He 
fell  forward  into  the  river,  causing  quite  a  splashing  of  the  water  around  him, 
and  as  he  was  not  seen  to  rise  again,  the  inference  was  irresistible  that  Joe's  bul- 
let had  proved  fatal.f 

This  county  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Captain  Jamis  Mkadb,  a  native  of 
Woodford  county,  Kentucky.  Captain  Meade,  when  <|uite  a  youth,  volunteered 
his  services  under  the  lamented  Colonel  Joseph  H.  Daviess,  in  the  Wabash  expe- 
dition, and  fought  side  by  side  with  that  gallant  officer  in  the  battle  of  Tippeca- 
noe. For  his  bravery  on  this  occasion,  combined  with  his  intelligence  ana  mili- 
tary qualifications,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  regular  service. 
In  1813,  at  the  battle  of  the  river  Raisin,  where  so  manv  of  the  gallant  yonng 
men  of  Kentucky  found  a  bloody  grave,  the  company  of  Captain  Meade  com- 
posed a  part  of  the  regular  force.  He  occupied  a  very  exposed  position,  and  fdl 
at  the  head  of  his  company,  while  gallantly  leading  them  on,  early  in  the  aetioik 

*  These  settlemenU  comprised  several  stations  and  nianv  highly  respectable  fmmilies— uaaef 
them,  the  Hvnes,  the  Helms,  the  Rawlings,  the  Millers,  the  Ventrees,  the  vanmatreS}  the  Hana,  tks 
Fairleighs,  the  Laruea,  the  Hodgens,  dtc.<,icc..  and  extended  into  what  is  now  Lame  eoonty. 

fThis  individual  was  no  doubt  Big  Joe  Logston.  See  an  accoiut  of  hii  reneounter  witk  tist 
IiuJiaos  under  the  head  of  Greene  county. 
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MERCER   COUNTY. 

Meb€er  county  is  one  of  the  nine  counties  formed  by  Virginia 
in  1786,  and  received  its  name  in  honor  of  General  Hugh  Mercjbr. 
It  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  on  the  waters  of  the 
Kentucky  river — bounded  on  the  north  by  Anderson,  on  the  east 
by  Woodford,  Jessamine  and  Garrard,  on  tiie  south  by  Boyle,  and 
on  the  west  by  Washington.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the 
land  generally  of  a  good  quality — some  portions  very  rich,  and 
the  whole  finely  watered.  Mercer  is  a  heavy  grain  growing  and 
stock  raising  county,  and  before  Boyle  county  was  stricken  from 
it,  produced  a  much  larger  quantity  of  corn  than  any  other  county 
in  the  State.  In  1840,  Mercer  gathered  3,397,406  bushels  of  corn, 
while  Harrison,  the  next  highest  on  the  list,  gathered  1,716,484 
bushels.  This  county,  being  settled  at  the  very  earliest  period 
of  the  history  of  Kentucky,  has  been  finely  improved ;  and  the 
population,  consisting  principally  of  the  descendants  of  pioneer 
families,  are  generally  in  independent  circumstances,  well  edu- 
cated and  intelligent. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  reported  in  Mercer,  153,923 ;  average 
value  of  land  per  acre,  $14.32  ;  valuation  of  taxable  property  in 
1846,  $4,026,469;  number  gf  white  males  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  2,027 ;  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
sixteen  years,  2,037.     Population  in  1840, 12,353. 

The  towns  of  Mercer  consist  of  Harrodsburg,  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice, Pleasant  Hill,  Salvisa,  Lucto,  Cornishville,  and  Oregon. 

Hasrodsburo  is  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence,  thirty 
miles  from  Frankfort,  eight  miles  from  the  Kentucky  river,  one 
mile  from  Salt  river,  and  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
State.*  Contains  a  court-house,  five  churches,  (Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian, Baptist,  Christian,  and  African),  one  college,  two  fe- 
male academies,  one  male  seminary,  ten  lawyers,  ten  physicians, 
five  taverns,  eighteen  dry  goods  stores  and  groceries,  two  book 
and  drug  stores,  one  printing  ofiice,  two  hemp  factories,  two  wool 
carding  establishments,  and  forty-five  mechanics'  shops,  embrac- 
ing all  the  industrial  trades — population  1,700.  Named  after  the 
Harrod  family. 

The  Harrodsbubo  Springs,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering  places  in  the 
State,  have  become  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  medicinal  virtne  or  the  water,f 
and  as  a  deltghtfitl  summer  resort,  both  to  the  Totaries  of  health  and  pleasore. 
Dr.  Christopher  Graham,  the  amiable,  enterprising  and  intelligent  propnetor,  has 
spared  no  pains  or  expense  in  the  preparation  of  accommodations  for  Tisitors,  the 
improTements  having  already  cost  about  $300,000.    The  main  hotel  is  one  ol  the 

*  ThehiatoTf  ofitsMttleneDtfHUbefiKiiidmtliesnoceidingBagti»lbr  whichw^ 
debfted  te  General  R.  B.  McAfee. 

t  Dr.  Drake,  in  the  Western  Joimial  of  Medical  and  Fliytieal  Sciences,  ghres  the  Mlowing  analy- 
■is  of  the  water  in  one  of  the  spring* :  1.  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  large  anamities ;  H.  C«rt>a«iate  of 
magnesia,  in  small  auantities;  3.  Sulphate  of  soda,  do.;  4.  Sulphate  of  lime,  do.;  5.  Carbonate  of 
broe,  in  minute  do.;  6.  Iron,  do;  7.  A  minute  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  There  are  seven 
or  eight  springs  at  Harrodsburg,  which  rary  somewhat  in  the  character  of  their  waters.  The  Ep- 
som closely  resembles  that  of  the  celehnued  Seidliu  Sprijifs,  of  Bohemia. 
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finest  and  most  commodioat  buildings  in  the  west,  and  the  sarrounding  cottages 
are  admirably  arranged,  alike  to  promote  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  oe- 
cupants.  The  grounds  are  elevated  and  extensive;  adorned  with  every  variety 
of  shrubbery  grown  in  America,  interspersed  with  some  of  the  most  beaatiful 
and  rare  exotics  from  Europe  and  Asia,  and  traversed  by  wide  fravel  walks,  in- 
tersecting and  crossing  each  other  in  every  direction.  A  small  and  beautifal 
lake,  three  hundred  yards  long,  one  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  fifteen  feet  deep, 
lately  excavated,  is  well  stored  with  fish  of  the  finest  flavor,  and  its  glassy  sur- 
face enlivened  by  the  presence  of  many  wild  and  tame  water-fowls. 


^^^»     r^^^^V^ 


HACON   COLLEGE,    H  A  R  RO  DS  B  U  RO  H,    KY. 


Bacon  Colligb,*  located  in  Harrodsburg,  under  the  care  of  the  Christiao 
*body,  is  a  flourishing  institution,  with  some  eighty  or  one  hundred  students.  It 
was  founded  in  1836.  The  Rev.  Jambs  Shannon  is  president,  assisted  by  foar 
professors.  The  library  contains  fifleen  hundred  volumes.  Commencement  on 
■  the  last  Friday  in  September. 

There  are  also  in  Harrodsburg,  two  flourishing  Fbmalb  Sbminaribs— one  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Mullens,  of  the  Christian  church,  containing  sixty  or 
^seventy  scholars ;  and  the  other  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Montgomery, 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  with  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  tweotj 
■jitudents. 

*  For  •  more  fUl  Mooant  of  Baeoa  Oollefe,  SM  ailiete  beaded  **  Ckriftian  Chareh.* 
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Pleasant  SU^  or  Umon  Village,  is  a  small  village  of  rare  beautjr 
and  neatness,  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence,  about  one 
mile  from  the  Kentucky  river,  and  seven  miles  from  Harrodsbui^. 
It  belongs  exclusively  to  that  orderly  and  industrious  society 
called  ShakerSy  and  contains  between  three  and  four  hundred  in- 
habitants, divided  into  families  of  *from  sixty  to  eighty  each* 
Their  main  edifice  is  a  large,  handsome  and  costly  structure, 
built  of  Kentucky  marble ;  the  others,  generally,  are  built  of 
lurick,  and  all  admirably  arranged  for  comfort  and  convenience. 
The  internal  and  external  arrangement  and  neatness  of  their 
d^reUings — flie  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  their  gardens  and  fields 
— the  method  and  economy  displayed  in  their  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  establishments — their  orderly  and  flourishing  sdiools 
— their  sleek  and  well  fed  stock,  are  all  characteristic  of  this 
singular  people,  and  evidence  a  high  degree  of  comfort  and  pros- 
perity. Every  important  family  arrangement  is  governed  by  the 
docky  and  moves  on  ^th  the  harmony  and  regularity  oi  dock-toorky 

in  BEAUTIFUL  ORDER. 

Scdvisa  is  a  handsome  village  on  the  turnpike  road  from  Frank- 
fort to  Harrodsburg,  eleven  miles  from  the  latter  place — contains 
four  churches,*  (Presbyterian,  Christian,  Baptist  and  Methodist), 
an  excellent  school,  tbjree  physicians,  four  stores,  one  tavern,  one 
woolen  factory,  and  eight  or  ten  mechanics'  shops — population, 
130.  Laid  out  by  general  McAfee  in  1816.  Lucto  and  Comishville 
are  small  places  on  Salt  river,  and  Chapline  has  a  post-office,  mill 
and  two  stores.  Oregon  is  a  new  village  on  the  Kentucky  river, 
at  the  head  of  slack  water  navigation,  and  promises  to  be  a  place 
of  considerable  trade.  Seven  or  eight  thousand  hogs  were  slaugh- 
tered there  in  1846. 

The  scenery  on  the  Kentucky  and  Dickie  rivers,  is  among  the  grrandest  and  most 
picturesque  in  the  United  States.  Next  to  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  it  is 
probably  unequalled  for  its  imposing  effect.  Those  towering  cliffs,  rising  in  per- 
pendicular walls  for  many  hundred  feet  above  the  beach,  variegated  by  marble 
strata  of  every  conceivable  thickness  and  color,  overpower  the  beholder  with  a 
sense  of  Nature's  majesty.  They  look  like  the  battlements  of  a  world,  standing 
there  so  stem  and  erect  in  their  massive  proportions,  and  as  we  gaze  upon  their 
bald  fronts,  against  which  the  storms  of  affes  have  beaten,  we  can  almost  realize 
the  fable  of  the  Titans,  and  suppose  they  have  been  thrown  up  in  some  long-for- 
gotten battle  of  the  gods. 

An  incident  occurred  at  Shaker  ferry  in  1845,  nearly  opposite  the  most  elevated 
of  these  cliffs,  which  shows  that  men  sometimes  bear  a  charmed  life.  A  stran- 
ger from  Connecticut,  believed  to  be  an  artist,  was  seen  in  the  neighborhood  for 
several  days— his  object  unknown.  A  short  time  before  the  hour  of  dinner,  in 
the  month  of  June  or  July,  wKile  the  occupant  of  a  little  cabin  on  the  \e(t  bank 
of  the  river  was  engaged  in  his  com  field  on  the  bottom  immediately  opposite  the 
ferry,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  rattling  noise  above  him,  and  looking  up, 
he  saw  a  mian  falling  down  the  fearful  fM'ecipice— now  touching  and  grasping  at 
a  twig,  now  at  a  root,  without  being  able  to  arrest  his  descent.  He  finally  lodged 
in  the  top  of  a  small  buckeye  tree,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the 
bottom.  The  total  distance  of  the  fall  was  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet ;  and 
from  the  last  point  at  which  he  touched  the  rock  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  was  forty- 
five  feet.    The  next  day  he  was  walking  about,  apparently  but  little  injured. 

*  There  are  but  few  towns  in  the  United  States,  it  is  believed,  with  so  small  a  popuhtipoy 
which  contains  so  many  places  of  religious  worriupw 
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Aifoft MT  Towire  AKD  FoRTiFioATioM^.-^'rhere  are  two  of  thaee  m  Mener  eoantj 
both  CD  Salt  riyer,  one  about  four  miles  abo7e  Harrodsburg,  eontaininff  dkcbct 
tad  a  mound  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  filled  with  human  bones  and  broken 

geees  of  crockery  ware.  On  one  side  of  the  mound  a  hickory  tree  aboat  two 
at  in  diaaieler  grew,  and  was  blown  up  by  its  roots,  makiDg  a  hole  soom 
three  or  foitf  feet  deep.  Its  lower  roots  drew  op  a  lar^e  pieee  of  ereekecy  w«e, 
which  had  been  on  some  fire  coals — ^the  handle  was  attached  to  it,  and  honaD 
liair  lay  by  the  coals.  This  was  probably  a  place  of  human  sacrifice.  The  other 
TOins  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above,  both  being  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  There  is  no  mound  Bear  this,  but  only  the  remains  of  earth  dug  oat  of  the 
ditches,    fitch  plaee  is  of  quadrangular  form. 

There  are  also  remains  of  ancient  Indian  villages  on  and  near  Salt  river,  nd 
close  by  petrified  muscle  shells,  conglomerated  into  large  lumps  of  rocks, exist; 
end  generally  some  two  feet  of  soil  covers  them,  showing  many  years  of  abandon- 
iKent.  One  of  these  is  on  General  R.  B.  McAfee's  plantation,  four  miles  north- 
weet  of  Harrodsberg,  near  a  large  cave  spring. 

Colonel  Dahikl  Boonk  spent  the  winter  of  1769-70,  in  a  cave,  on  the  waters 
T>f  Skawanee,  in  Mercer  county.  A  tree  marked  with  his  name,  is  yet  standing 
Bear  the  head  of  the  cave. 

The  settlements  in  Mercer  county  commenced  in  March,  1775,  and  gradually 
increased  till  1779,  when  the  commissioners  to  grant  land  titles  met  in  narrods- 
borg.  A  flood  of  emigrants  succeeded,  and  the  number  was  more  than  doubled 
the  succeeding  three  years.  Among  the  emigrants  previous  to  the  year  178€, 
are  found  the  names  of  Harrod,  Ray,  McAfee,  McGary,  Denton,  Hogan,  Thomp- 
son, Adams,  Cuny,  Wood,  Hagcrin,  McBride,  Mosby,  Smith,  Armstrong,  Bu- 
chanan, Cowan,  Field,  Jordan,  SKsCoun,  Moore,  Prather,  Wilson,  Irvine,  Cald- 
well, Rice  and  Harbison.  The  first  county  court  met  in  Harrodsburg  on  Tues- 
day, August  ^-,  1786,  and  appointed  Thomas  All  in,  who  had  served  in  the  staff 
of  General  Greene  in  his  southern  campaigns  during  the  latter  years  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war,  its  first  clerk.  Justices  of  the  peace  present:  John  Cowan, 
Hugh  McGary,  Gabriel  Madison,  Alexander  Robertson,  Samuel  Scott,  Samuel 
McAfee,  John  Irvine  and  Samuel  McDowell,  Senior. 

Harrodsburg  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  settled  place  in  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky.* In  July,  1773,  the  McAfee  company,  from  Bottetourt  county,  Virginia, 
visited  this  region,  and  surveyed  lands  on  Salt  river,  from  the  mouth  of  Ham- 
mond's creek  to  a  point  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  town  branch.  Captain 
James  Harrod,  with  forty-one  men,  descended  the  Ohio  river  from  the  Monon- 
gahela  country  in  May,  1774,  and  penetrating  the  intervening  forest,  made  his 
principal  camp  about  one  hundred  yards  below  the  town  spring,  (which  is  a  very 
fine  one,)  under  the  branches  of  a  spreading  elm  tree,  which  is  now  standing  in 
full  vigor.  Here  he  held  his  nightly  councils,  and  explored  the  surrounding 
country,  during  which  time  Captain  Alexander  Chapline,  one  of  his  men,  dis- 
covered Chapline's  fork  of  this  nver,  which  yet  bears  his  name.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  Captain  Harrod  and  his  company  agreed  to  lay  off  a  town,  inclu- 
ding their  camp,  and  extending  down  and  south  of  the  town  1  ranch;  and  pr^ 
ceeded  to  erect  a  number  of  cabins  on  their  respective  lots  of  one  half  acre,  and 
a  five  acre  out-lot.  The  town  thus  laid  off  received  ^le  name  of  Borrodtttnon; 
eubsequently  it  was  called  OM^oum— end,  finally,  its  present  name  of  Harrod^ 
hurg.  The  first  com  raised  in  Kentucky  was  in  X275,  by  John  Herman,  in  a  field 
at  the  east  end  of  Harrodsburg.  Here  Colonel  Boone  iound  them  on  his  way  te 
the  falls  of  Ohio,  being  sent  out  by  Governor  Dunmore  to  warn  the  surveyors  in 
that  region  that  the  northern  Indians  had  become  hostile,  which  eventuated  in 
General  Lewis'  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenawha,  October  10th,  1774.  Hai^ 
rod  and  his  company  remained  at  hts  town  until  about  the  90th  of  July,  when 
three  or  four  of  his  men  having  discovered  a  large  spring  about  three  miles  below 
tfieir  town,  which  was  called  F\mtainbkau^  stopped  to  rest  about  noon.  The 
Indians  fired  on  them,  end  killed  James  Cowan,  who  was  engaged  at  the  time 
drying  his  papers  in  the  sun,  which  had  got  wet  from  a  heavy  rahi  in  the  mora- 

•fio  ««y8  General  R.  B.  McAfee,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  and  he  is  not  disposed  to  controvert  tht 
Qt,  although  it  has  been  questioned  ^  oihen. 
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luff.  TIm  •thtn  dispersed.  Two  of  thess,  Jseob  Saodosky  and  another,  lakhMr 
ihfi  trail  to  tiie  falls  of  Oliio^  desceoded  that  river  and  the  Mississippi  ia  a  ban 
caooSf  and  went  roaed  to  Philadelphia  by  sea.  The  other  got  book  to  HarroM 
«iUD)p  and  gave  the  alarai.  Captain  Harrod  raised  a  companj  of  his  men  and 
went  down  and  buried  Cowan,  and  secared  his  papers,  whieh  they  found  Tsvy 
saueb  soattered ;  when  they  returned  to  their  camp. 

On  the  1 1th  of  Biaieh  of  the  sueceeding  year,  1775,  the  McAfee  companv 
leUirned  to  Salt  rirer  to  renew  their  improvements— -cleared  two  acres  of  gfounc, 
and  planted  peach  stones  and  apple  seeds  at  what  was  afterwards  known  as 
McAfee's  atstion  on  Salt  river,  about  ofM-fburth  of  a  mile  above  what  is  bow 
kaawn  as  Providence  church.  Four  days  after  their  arrival.  Captain  Harrod  and 
m  g^realer  part  of  the  men  who  had  been  with  him  the  year  betore,  passed  them 
on  Iheir  way  to  Hairodsburg,  then  called  Harrodstown,  and  reached  there  on  the 
same  day,  March  16, 1775.  The  McAfee  company  started  home  the  11th  of  Aprii, 
and  left  two  of  their  men,  John  Hig gins  and  Swein  Poulson,  with  Captain  Has- 
rod,  to  notify  other  companies  not  to  intrude  on  their  lands.  Harrodsbnrg  was 
alwrays  oeeupied  afterwards.  On  the  8th  day  of  September  following,  Captain 
Hugh  McG^ry,  Thomas  Denton  and  i  Hogan  with  their  wives,  arrived  at 
Havrodsburg,  having  traveled  as  far  as  the  Hazle  patch  with  Colonel  Daniel 
Hoone  and  his  family,  on  his  way  to  Boonsborough.  We  have  been  thus  paf- 
tioular,  as  some  dispute  has  grrown  out  of  this  matter  between  Harrodsburg  and 
Boonsborough.  When  the  whole  State  was  known  as  Kentucky  county,  the 
i&rat  court  ever  held  in  the  State,  convened  in  Harrodsburg  on  the  second  day  of 
September,  1777,  at  which  time  its  population,  taken  by  Captain  John  Cowao, 
was  198,  as  fellows : 

Men  in  service, 81 

Do.  not  in  service, 4 

Women, 24 

Children  over  ten  years, ....  13 

Children  under  ten  years, i. . . .  58 

Slaves  above  ten  years, 13 

Do.    under  ten  years, 7 

Total, 198 

In  the  years  1771-^,  the  sons  of  James  McAfee,  sen.,  fired  by  the  glowing  de» 
icription  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  Kentucky,  and  particularly  of  this  region, 
as  given  by  Dr.  Walker  and  others,  determined  to  visit  it  in  search  of  a  new 
home.  Accordingly,  after  holding  a  family  council,  it  was  resolved  that  James, 
Georffe,  and  Robert  McAfee,  James  McCoun,  jr.,  (the  brother-in*law  of  Robert 
McAfee),  and  Samuel  Adams,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years,  and  a  oousin  of  James 
McConn,  should  constitute  the  company.  They  departed  from  their  homes,  ia 
Bottetourt  county,  Virginia,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1773,  and,  proceeding  across  the 
mountains,  struck  the  Kanawha  river  about  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Elk 
river,  and  from  this  point  sent  back  their  horses  by  two  boys,  (John  McCoun  and 
James  Pawling),  who  had  accompanied  them  for  the  purpose.  Here  they  con* 
atmcted  two  canoes,  and,  on  the  38th  of  May,  descended  the  Kanawha^^meeting, 
in  their  descent,  by  previous  arrangement,  Hancock  Taylor  and  his  company  of 
surveyors,  and  finding  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  they  reached  on  the  1st 
of  June,  Capt.  Bullitt  and  his  company.*  The  three  parties  proceeded  from  the 
Dsouth  of  the  Kanawha,  down  the  Ohio,  in  company,  and,  on  the  33d  of  June, 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Limestone  creek,  where  Maysville  now  stands.  On  the 
94th,  the  boats  were  shoved  off,  and  the  party  continued  to  descend  the  riveis 
while  Robert  Me  Ate  made  an  excursion  through  the  contiguous  country.  Pass* 
ing  up  Limestone  creek  to  its  source,  be  struck  across  the  dividing  ridge,  to  ik^ 

•Capt.  Batlitt  left  hit  eompanumt  at  tkis  place,  and  went  alone,  through  the  wood*,  to  the  Indian 
town  at  Old  Chiliicothe.  He  arrived  In  the  midst  of  the  town  undiscovered  by  the  Indians,  until  seen 
waving  his  white  handkerchief  as  a  token  of  peace.  The  Indians  were,  very  naturally,  startled — 
bat  the  intfepiditr,  toutmgt,  and  ine  address  or  Bnllitt  disarmed  their  hostility.  He  held  a  MenHj 
•onversation  with  them — attended  a  council  assared  them  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  whit«% 
who  were  solicitous,  in  return,  of  the  good  will  of  the  Indians— spoke  of  the  lands  he  was  about  to 
••ttle--j;>romi8ed  them  presents  and,  leaving  thamiii  good  humor,  rsjointd  his  eonpaaj  at  the  month 
of  tbe  Sciota 
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waters  of  th«  north  fork  of  Licking,  and  prooeeded  down  ttial  stream  some  twfla^ 
or  tweniy-fiire  miles,  and  then  directed  nis  course  over  the  liills  of  the  presont 
county  of  Bracken,  to  the  Ohio  riYor.  When  he  reached  the  rirer,  be  aaoertained 
that  his  company  had  passed  down.  Determined  to  follow  as  speedUr  as  posai- 
bie,  he  instantly  went  to  work,  and,  with  the  use  of  his  tomahawk  and  knife,  eat 
down  and  skinned  a  tree,  and  constmcted  a  bark  canoe,  which  he  completed  abooft 
•andown  on  the  same  day  of  his  arrival.  Committing  himself  to  Ms  frail  craft, 
be  floated  down  the  river,  and  on  the  ancceeding  day— the  97th  of  T 
took  his  company  at  the  moath  of  Licking. 

The  4th  and  5th  of  Jaly  the  company  spent  at  Biff  Bone  Lick,  in  the  ] 
ooanty  of  Boone, — making  seats  and  tent  poles,  while  there,  of  the  en( 
backbones  and  ribs  of  the  mastodon,  which  were  foand  in  large  qoaatities  at  that 
lime.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky,  the  companies  separated---Cant.  Bollitfs 
proceeding  to  the  feJls  of  the  Ohio,  and  Hancock  Taylor  and  the  lIcAfte  eom- 
panv  directing  their  coarse  up  the  Kentucky  river.  Th^  ascended  the  Kentucky 
to  the  mouth  of  Drennon^s  Lick  creek,  where  thev  found  the  river  nearly  cloeed 
by  a  rocky  bar.  Here,  on  the  9th  of  July,  they  left  their  canoes,  and  vrent  out 
to  the  lick,  where  they  discovered  immense  numbers  of  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  wdvea, 
bears,  &o.  They  continued  either  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lick,  until  the 
16th  of  July.  While  there,  quite  a  ludicrous  and  yet  dangerous  scene  occurred. 
A  large  herd  of  bofialo  being  in  the  lick,  Samuel  Adams  was  tempted  to  firs  his 
gun  at  one  of  them,  when  the  whole  herd,  in  terrible  alarm,  ran  directly  towards 
me  spot  where  Adams  and  James  McAfee  stood.  Adams  instantly  sprang  up  a 
leaning  tree,  but  James  McAfee,  being  less  active,  was  compelled  to  mke  sheftsr 
behinda  tree  barely  large  enough  to  cover  his  body.  In  this  condition  the  wbois 
herd  passed  them— the  horns  of  the  buffalo  scraping  off  the  bark  on  both  sides 
of  the  tree  behind  which  McAfee  was  standing,  drawn  up  to  his  smalleat  dimen- 
sions. Afler  all  had  passed,  Adams  crawled  down,  and  McAfee  mildly  said : 
**  My  good  boy,  you  must  not  venture  that  again.'* 

On  the  15th  of  July,  the  company  left  Drennon*s  lick,  and,  on  the  succeeding 
day,  crossed  the  Kentucky  river  below  where  Frankfort  now  stands,  where  Robert 
McAfee  had  two  surveys  made,  embracing  six  hundred  acres,  and  including  Frank- 
fort bottom.  On  the  17th,  they  left  their  encampment,  and,  proceeding  up  the 
Kentucky  river,  on  the  18th  reached  the  Cave  Springs.*  Tarrying  here  two  days, 
they  continued  their  march,  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  Salt  river,  which  they 
oalfed  Crooked  creek,  and  made  their  surveys  of  four  hundred  acres  each,  from 
the  mouth  of  Hammond's  creek,  up  Salt  river,  to  about  two  miles  above  where 
Harrodsbnrg  now  stands. 

The  further  history  of  the  McAfee  company  we  quote,  in  a  condoised  foim, 
from  a  small  work  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Davidson: 

**0n  the  31st  of  July,  they  (the  McAfee  company),  turned  their  faces  home- 
ward. They  proceeded  under  showers  of  rain,  and  suffering  various  hardships. 
When  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  their  stock  of  provisions  failed, 
and  game  was  diflicult  to  procure.  To  cross  the  mountains  proved  likewise  a 
▼ery  laborious  undertaking,  covered  as  they  were  with  laurel,  underbrush,  and 
pine. 

*^The  ISth  of  August  was  a  gloomy  day  to  this  little  band«  They  had  gained 
the  highest  point  of  the  craggy  range  dividing  the  head  waters  of  the  Kentucky 
and  Clinch  rivers ;  a  region  that  seemed  the  abode  of  desolation.  Nothing  but 
barren  rocks  frowned  on  every  side,  and  silence  and  solitude  reigned  uninterrupted. 
Not  a  living  animal  was  to  be  seen,  nor  a  bird  to  cheer  them  with  its  wild  notes. 
They  were  exposed  to  a  broiling  sun ;  their  feet  were  blistered ;  and  their  legs 
were  torn  and  raw  from  the  effect  of  Uie  briers ;  add  to  which,  they  were  literally 
starving,  not  having  had  a  mouthful  to  eat  for  two  days.  Such  a  combination  of 
nusfortunes  was  enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart. 

**  The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  and  gild- 
ing the  mountain's  top  with  his  last  setting  beams ;  they  had  not  as  yet  seen  a 
solitary  animal  that  could  serve  for  food ;  and  the  herbage  was  not  only  scanty 
but  unfit  for  sustenance.  To  complete  their  distress,  they  found  the  head-springs 
of  the  water-courses  dried  up  by  the  excessive  heat,  and  not  affording  a  drop  to 

*Thi8  is  a  remarkable  spring,  sitoated  under  a  rock,  on  the  road  between  Frankfort  and  Harroda* 
Iwrg,— at  that  time  called  Cave  Spring,  but  now  known  as  Lillard*8  Spring. 
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allaj  their  thirst.  Exhausted  by  fatigue,  hnngrer  and  despair,  George  McAfee 
and  young  Adams  threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  declaring  themselves  unable 
to  proceed  any  farther*  As  a  last  desperate  effort,  Robert  McAfee  then  determined 
to  compass  the  ridge  in  quest  of  game,  leaving  James  with  the  two  others  to  rally 
their  spirits.  He  had  not  procMded  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  a  young  buck 
crossed  his  path ;  and  although  agitated  by  intensely  anxious  feelings,  he  was 
so  good  a  marksman  as  to  brmg  him  down  at  the  first  shot.  On  hearing  the 
report  of  his  gun,  the  rest  of  the  company,  forgetting  their  fatigue,  sprang  up, 
and  ran  to  the  spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  Trie  meal,  thus  opportunely 
furnished,  they  devoured  with  keen  appetites,  and  slaked  their  thirst  from  a  branch 
which  they  discovered  adjacent ;  while  their  hearts  overflowed  with  gratitude  to 
that  Providence,  which,  by  so  timely  an  interposition,  had  rescued  them  from  the 
Jaws  of  death.  Recruited  in  strength,  they  resumed  their  journey,  and  soon 
reached  their  homes ;  where,  in  spite  of  the  hardships  and  hazards  attending  the 
exploit,  the  accounts  they  published  inspired  a  general  enthusiasm  to  imitate  their 
example. 

^*  Indian  wars  and  the  battle  of  Kenhawa,  detained  them  in  Virginia  during  the 
succeeding  year ;  but  the  year  1776  found  them  among  the  cane-brakes.  Robert, 
Samuel,  and  William  McAfee,  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  Colonel 
Henderson,  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  his,  against  the  wholesome  advice  of  tneir 
elder  brother  James,  who  assured  them  that  Henderson's  claim  could  not  be  valid, 
because  without  the  sanction  of  government.  They  went  to  Boonsborough, 
entered  land  and  raised  corn,  but,  as  was  predicted,  the  scheme  proved  abortive. 
In  the  fall,  we  find  the  company  reunited,  consisting  of  William,  George,  and 
Robert  McAfee,  George  McGee,  David  Adams,  John  McCoun,  and  some  others, 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  newly  erected  Harrod^s  station,  they  cleared  fif- 
teen acres  of  ground  below  the  mouth  of  Armstrong's  Branch,  in  Mercer  county, 
and  planted  it  in  com.  A  part  of  the  company  wintered  here,  while  the.  rest 
went  back  to  Virginia,  leaving  forty  head  of  cattle  to  fatten  on  the  luxuriant  cane 
and  herbage.  These  last  mentioned  persons  took  measures  to  return  in  the  spring 
following,  calculating  that  the  corn  and  cattle  would,  by  this  time,  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  support  them. 

**  Accordingly,  in  May,  1776,  they  packed  up  their  household  property  and 
farming  utensils,  with  a  quantity  of  seeds  of  various  kinds,  barrels  of  corn  and 
flour,  and  stores  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  spices,  not  omitting  a  few  bottles  of  whis- 
ky and  spirits,  (6y  way  (f  medieine^  no  doubU)  which  they  placed,  for  security, 
in  the  middle  of  the  flour  and  com  barrels,  and  attempted  to  convey  them  in  canoes 
down  the  Gaulev  and  Kenhawa  rivers ;  but  finding  this  impracticable,  they  re- 
solved to  go  back  for  pack  horses.  Having  built  a  strong  log  cabin,  resembling 
the  eaehe$  described  by  Washington  Irving  in  his  Astoria,  as  used  by  the  fur-tra- 
ders, they  deposited  in  it  all  their  property,  and  covering  it  with  bark,  left  it  in 
this  situation  in  the  wilderness.  The  mmor  of  hostilities,  and  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  caused  a  delay  of  several  months;  and  when  they  returned  in  Sep- 
tember, they  found  the  c&du^  to  their  dismay,  broken  open,  the  roof  torn  off,  and 
rugs,  blankets,  barrels,  and  stores,  strewed  in  confusion  around,  and  totally  mined. 
On  making  some  search,  they  found  evidences  of  some  one  having  taken  out  the 
bedding  to  sleep  on,  under  an  adjacent  cliff,  and  that  the  same  person  had  ram- 
maged  their  kegs  and  barrels,  in  order  to  get  at  the  liquor. 

**  No  Indian  aigYi,  as  the  traces  of  the  savages  were  called,  was  visible;  but 
upon  searching  by  parties  of  two,  they  found,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  spot,  a 
diminutive  red-haired  man,  on  whose  person  they  discovered  some  of  the  missing 
articles.  Vexed  at  the  wanton  destraction  of  so  many  valuable  stores  of  coffee, 
su^,  spices,  and  the  like  articles,  which  they  had  been  for  years  collecting,  at 
a  time  too,  when  they  were  so  much  needed,  and  could  not  be  replaced  where 
they  were  going;  and  provoked  beyond  endurance  by  the  wretch's  denial,  although 
proofs  were  on  his  person,  one  of  the  party  felled  him  to  the  ground  with  his  tom- 
ahawk, and  was  on  the  point  of  dispatching  him  with  his  knife,  when  his  brother 
seised  his  arm  and  prevented  the  rash  act. 

**  The  fellow's  name  was  Edward  Sommers.  He  was  a  convict  servant,  who 
had  ran  off  from  his  master  in  the  interior  of  Virginia,  and  was  making  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  Indians.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  stunning  effect  of 
the  blow  he  had  received,  he  was  led  to  the  cabin,  where  a  council  was  held  upon 
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the  case.  He  wae  edjudged  to  hare  forfeited  his  life  aeoordinff  to  the  ]ew«  of 
the  land,  but  as  none  of  the  company  was  willing  to  execute  the  hangman's  office* 
the  miserable  wretch  escaped  with  bis  life.  He  was  compelled,  however,  to 
accompany  them  back  to  Virginia,  where  he  was  delirered  op  into  the  hands  of 
his  master,  and  rery  probably  recei?ed  sach  a  seonrging  as  made  him  more  desi- 
loos  to  ran  away  than  e?er. 

**The  war  with  Great  Britain,  In  which  the  members  of  this  eompany  and  all 
their  connexions  heartily  united,  hindered  the  resumption  of  their  darling  project 
lor  the  next  two  vears,  during  which  time  the  cattle  they  had  left  ran  wiM, 
in  the  woods,  or  fell  the  prey  of  Indian  maraoden,  and  were  irrecorerablv  lost. 

'*  The  year  1779  saw  these  enterprising  adrentursrs  settled  with  their  mmilies 
on  their  new  territory,  having  passed  the  Cumberland  Gap  with  pack-horses. 
Their  first  care  was  to  fortify  themselTes  in  a  quadrangular  enclosure  of  cabins 
and  stockades,  to  which  was  giren  the  name  of  Mtm/^9  ^taHom.  A  winter  of 
unexampled  sererity  ensued ;  and  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  dT 
Febraaiy,  snow  and  ice  continued  on  the  ground  without  a  thaw.  Many  of  the 
eattle  perished ;  and  numbers  of  bears,  buffalo,  deer,  wolves,  beavers,  otters,  and 
wild  turkeys  were  found  frosen  to  death.  Sometimes  the  fimiished  wild  animals 
would  come  up  in  the  yard  of  the  stations  along  with  the  tame  cattle.  Such  wu 
the  scarcity  of  food,  that  a  single  jonny-cake  would  be  divided  into  a  doxen  parts, 
and  distributed  around  to  the  inmates  to  serve  for  two  meals.  Even  this  reeoaree 
failed,  and  for  weeks  they  had  nothing  to  live  on  but  wild  game.  Early  in  the 
spring,  some  of  the  men  went  to  the  Falls  <iX  the  Ohio,  now  Louisville,  wheie 
taey  gave  sixty  dollars  (continental  money)  fbr  a  bushel  of  com ;  which  was 
considered  an  enormous  price,  even  making  allowance  for  its  depreciated  ralue  $ 
bat  the  only  alternative  was  starvation. 

**  A  delightful  spring,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  vegetation,  promised  to  repay 
them  for  the  hardships  they  had  under^ne.  The  peach-trees  they  had  planted 
five  years  before,  were  loaded  with  fruit,  and  the  apple-tfees  were  use  in  a  thriv- 
ing condition.  Plenty  and  happiness  smiled  upon  the  settlement,  when,  by  one 
of  those  unexpected  reverses,  which  seem  desi^fned  by  Providence  to  admonish 
us  of  what  we  are  too  apt  tb  forget,  the  uncertain  tenure  of  our  earthly  prosperity, 
and  the  small  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  present  appearances,  their  flattmig 
prospects  were  all  at  once  damped  by  a  melancholy  event  that  filled  every  heart 
with  gloom. 

**  Joseph  McCoun,  a  promising  lad,  the  youngest  and  the  darling  son  of  bis 
£itheri  and  the  favourite  of  the  whole  family,  was  surprised  and  carried  off  by  a 
pwty  of  Sfaawanee  Indians,  while  lookmg  after  seme  catUe  in  an  adjoining  glalde. 
His  companion  escaped,  and  immediately  gave  the  alarm ;  but  pnrsuit  was  vain. 
The  savages  carried  their  unhappy  victim  to  a  little  town  on  the  head  waters  of 
Mad  river,  about  six  miles  above  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  where  they  tied  him  to  a  stake  and  burned  him  with  excruciating  tor- 
tures. Af^r  this  heart-rending  event,  which  took  place  in  March,  1781,  the  fam- 
ilies, seven  in  number,  abandoned  the  farms  they  had  been  ealtivating,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  station.  This  step  was  rendered  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  In- 
dians were  prowling  in  every  direction,  stealing  horses,  attacking  the  armed 
eompanies  that  pass^  fVom  one  station  to  another,  and  killing  and  scalping  every 
unfortunate  straggler  that' fell  into  their  hands.  The  expedition  under  General 
George  Rogers  Clark,  in  which  the  men  of  the  Salt  river  settlement,  burning 
for  veng^eance,  participated,  daunted  them  for  a  time,  and  restored  quiet.'* 

The  insecurity  of  the  settlers,  and  the  haxards  to  vhich  they  were  exposed 
about  this  period,  appear  to  have  been  very  great  There  was  no  communication 
between  the  stations,  of  which  there  were  now  several,  except  by  armed  compa- 
nies. The  inhabitants,  not  daring  to  spend  the  night  out  of  the  forts,  cultivated 
their  com  during  the  day,  with  the  hoe  in  one  hand  and  a  gun  in  the  other,  k 
large  party  went  one  morning  to  a  neighboring  plantation  to  assist  in  polling  fiax, 
a-  niendly  office  always  cheerfully  tendered,  but  were  unconsciously  waylaid 
by  eight  or  nine  Indians.  The  wily  savages,  afraid  to  make  an  open  attack,  cot 
down  bushes,  and  constructed  a  screen  in  a  fit  situation  for  an  ambuscade,  so  that 
no  one  would  be  able  to  discover  them  till  within  a  few  yards.  Behind  this  leafy 
screen  they  lay,  watching  for  the  return  of  their  unsuspecting  victims,  and  an- 
ticipating with  savage  eagerness  the  pleasure  of  scalping  the  whole  party.    But 
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T^roTidenee  ordered  otherwise.  One  of  the  yonng  men  (John  McCoun,  Jr.)  pro- 
posed to  his  companions,  on  their  way  homeward,  to  deviate  a  little  for  the 
Bake  of  gathering  plnms,  a  quantity  of  which  grew  at  no  great  distance.  As  the 
Bon  was  not  yet  down,  they  consented  ;  and  m  consequence  of  this  happy  sug- 
{;«8tion,  they  reached  home  by  a  more  circuitons  but  safer  route.  We  may  imag- 
ine the  mingled  amazement  and  delight  with  which  thev  discovered  next  day 
iprhat  an  escape  they  had  made  from  imminent  danger.  The  deserted  blind,  and 
the  spot  where  the  Indians  1a]r,  till  their  impatience  and  chagrin  became  insup* 
portable,  were  objects  of  curiosity  for  several  years.  Surprise,  however,  was 
not  the  only  emotion  excited  on  this  occasion ;  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add, 
that  a  deep  and  salutary  impression  was  made  on  the  whole  party,  of  the  obliga- 
tions under  which  they  were  placed  to  Providence  for  so  signal  a  deliverance. 

And  it  may  be  here  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  the  McAfees  and  McCouns,  that 
iprhen  a  few  years  after  they  erected  a  rural  church  in  their  settlement,  (the  same 
orer  which  Uie  venerable  Dr.  Cleland  now  presides),  mindful  of  the  frequent  in- 
terpositions of  benignant  Heaven  in  their  favor,  from  the  relief  on  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  through  the  entire  progress  of  their  history,  they  gave  it  the  appropri- 
ate name  of  Providence  church.  \Vho  can  doubt,  that  from  this  humble  structure 
botlt  of  logs,  this  charch  in  the  woods,  the  hymn  and  the  prayer  went  up,  as  ac- 
ceptable to  the  ear  of  the  Almighty,  as  though  it  had  been  one  of  those  stately 
and  elegant  temples  which  have  been  reared  in  later  years,  attesting,  if  not  the 
increased  devotion,  at  least  the  increased  wealth  of  the  west. 

The  incursions  of  the  savages  ^dually  diminished  fVom  this  period,  as  the 
country  was  more  and  more  occupied  by  numerous  emi^nts,  or  Long  Knives,  as 
the  Indians  termed  the  whites.  The  McAfee  station,  like  all  the  others,  be<»me 
a  prominent  centre  of  population,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  main  props 
of  the  country.  Grist-mills  began  now  to  be  erected  ;  improvements  of  all  kinds 
were  projected;  and  uninterrupted  prosperity  finally  crowned  the  enterprising^ 
nioneers.  Having  mentioned  grist-mills,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  relate,  out  of  the 
MS8.,  how  their  grain  had  been  ground  hitherto.  Hand-mills  were  in  use,  of  a 
primitive  and  almost  oriental  character,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  slabs  of  limestone, 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  were  placed  in  a  hollow  tree,  generally  syca- 
more or  gum ;  and  every  morning  each  family  would  grind  as  much  as  would 
supply  them  through  the  day. 

General  George  Rogers  Clark  first  came  to  Kentucky  in  1775,  and  penetrated 
to  Harrodsburg,  which  had  been  re-oceupied  by  Colonel  Harrod.  In  this  visit, 
from  his  well  known  and  commanding  talents,  he  was  yoluntarily  plaeed  in  com- 
mand of  the  irregular  troops  then  in  Kentucky.  In  the  fall,  he  returned  to  Vir- 
^niat  and  eaoie  back  again  to  Kentucky  in  1776.  Mr.  Butler  relates  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  received  from  the  lips  of  General  Ray,  as  having  occurred  with 
General  Clark  upon  his  second  visit :  *'  I  bad  come  down,'*  said  General  Ray, 
**  to  where  I  now  live,  (about  four  miles  north  of  Harrodsburg,)  to  turn  some  hoi^ 
ses  in  the  ranffe.  I  had  killed  a  small  blue-winff  duek,  that  was  feeding  in  my 
•pring,  and  bad  roasted  it  nicely  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  about  twenty  steps  east 
of  my  house.  After  having  taken  it  off  to  cool,  I  was  much  surprised  on  being 
suddenly  arrested  by  a  fine,  soldieriy  looking  man,  who  exclaimed,  *  How  do 
you  do,  my  little  fellow  1  What  is  your  name  ?  A*nt  you  afraid  of  being  in  the 
woods  by  yonrself  1 '  On  satisfying  the  inquiries,  1  invited  the  traveler  to  par- 
take of  my  duck,  which  he  did  without  leaving  me  a  bone  to  pick,  bis  appetite 
was  so  keen,  though  he  should  have  been  welcome  to  all  the  game  I  could  have 
killed,  when  I  afkerwards  became  acquainted  with  his  noble  and  gallant  soul.'* 
After  satisfying  his  questions,  he  inquired  of  the  stranger  his  own  name  and  busi- 
ness ili  this  remote  region.  **  My  name  is  Clark,**  he  answered,  **  and  1  have 
come  out  to  see  what  you  brave  fellows  are  doing  in  Kentucky,  and  to  lend  you  a 
helping  hand  if  necessary."  General  Ray,  then  a  boy  of  sixteen,  conducted  Clark 
to  Harrodsburg,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  observations  on  the  eondition  and 
prospects  of  the  country,  natural  to  his  comprehensive  mind,  and  assisting  at 
every  opportunity  in  its  defence. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  settlers  at  Harrodstown,  on  the  6 ih  of  June,  1775, 
General  Creorge  Rogers  Clark,  and  Gabriel  John  Jones  were  chosen  to  represent 
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them  in  the  assemhlj  of  Virginia.*  For  the  manner  in  which  they  diachaq^ 
the  tniAt  committed  to  them,  see  sketch  of  General  Clark. 

In  March,  1777,  while  James  Ray,  his  brother,  and  another  man  were  enga^ 
in  clearing  some  land  about  four  miles  from  Harrodstown,  (the  same  place  whu^ 
afterwards  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  yenerable  pioneer.  General  James 
Ray,  until  his  death,)  they  were  attacked  bv  a  party  of  forty-seven  hostile  Indians, 
under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  chief,  Blackfish.  The  Indians  were  attrac- 
ted to  the  place  by  the  noise  of  the  axes,  and  rushing  upon  the  choppers,  killed 
the  younger  Ray,  and  took  the  third  prisoner.  The  elder  Ray,  (dislinguished 
afterwards  as  General  James  Ray)  being  uninjured  by  the  discharge  of  rifl^ 
fled  in  the  direction  of  the  fort.  Se?eral  of  the  swiftest  Indians  followed  him  in 
full  chase,  but  such  was  his  fleetness  and  activity,  that  he  distanced  them  all,  and 
reached  the  fort  in  safety.  The  remarkable  swiftness  of  Ray  elicited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Indians,  and  Blackflsh  himself  remarked  to  Boone  after  his  capture  at 
the  Blue  Licks  the  succeeding  year,  that  some  boy  at  Harrodstown  had  outruo 
all  his  warriors. 

The  speed  of  Ray  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  fort  at  Harrodstown,  as 
his  information  enabled  the  garrison  to  prepare  for  the  expected  attack.  Tke 
militia  was  organised,  ammunition  prepared,  water  and  provision  secured,  and 
the  fort  put  in  the  best  possible  state  ot  defence.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
March,  1777,  several  days  afW  the  escape  of  Ray,  the  Indians  approached  the 
vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  preliminary  to  an  attack,  fired  an  out  cabin  on  the  east 
side  of  the  town.  The  garrison,  unconscious  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  and 
supposing  the  fire  to  be  the  result  of  accident,  rushed  out  of  the  fort  with  a  view 
to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  Indians,  doubtless  intending  to  decoy  the  garrison, 
instantly  attempted  to  intercept  their  return  to  the  fort.  The  whites  retreated, 
keeping  up  a  random  fire,  until  they  reached  a  piece  of  woods  on  the  hill,  (now 
occupied  by  the  court  house  in  Harrodsburg,)  where  each  man  took  a  tree,  and 
soon  caused  the  Indians,  in  turn,  to  give  back,  when  they  succeeded  in  regaining 
the  fort.  The  Indians  soon  afterwards  withdrew.  In  this  conflict,  one  Indian 
was  killed,  and  four  of  the  whites  wounded,  one  of  whom  subsequently  died. 

In  the  ''  Sketches  of  the  Early  Catholic  Missions  of  Kentucky,"  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Spalding,  of  the  Catholic  church,  recently  published,  a  different  version  is 
given  of  the  attack  on  the  wood-choppers,  than  that  published  by  Mr.  Butler. 
**The  third  man,^^  Dr.  Spalding  says,  **wa8  William  Coomes;  but  there  wta 
yet  a  fourth  man,  named  Thomas  Shores,'*  who,  and  not  William  Coomes,  **  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  at  the  Shawanee  Sprinffs."  The  statement  of  Mr. 
Coomes,  as  furnished  Dr.  Spalding  by  his  son,  is  as  follows : 

**The  party  of  choppers  alluded  to,  consisted  of  the  two  Rays,  Wro.  Coomes, 
and  Thomas  Shores,  who  were  engaged  in  clearing  land,  at  the  Shawanee  Springs, 
for  Hugh  «McGary,  the  father-in-law  of  the  two  Rays.  On  the  6th  of  March, 
1777,  the  two  Rays,  and  Shores,  visited  a  nei^boring  sugar-camp,  to  slake  their 
thirst,  leaving  Mr.  Coomes  alone  at  the  oleanng.  William  Coomes,  alarmed  at 
their  protracted  absence,  had  suspended  his  work,  and  was  about  to  start  in  search 
of  them,  when  he  suddenly  spied  a  body  of  Indians— fifteen  in  number— coming 
directly  towards  him,  from  the  direction  of  the  sugar-camp.  He  instantly  con- 
cealed himself  behind  the  trunk  of  the  tree  which  he  had  just  felled,  at  the  same 
time  seising  and  cocking  his  rifle.  Fortunately,  the  Indians  had  not  observed 
him,  owing  to  the  thick  cane-brake  and  undergrowth :  they  passed  by  him,  in  In- 
dian file,  to  a  temporary  log  cabin,  which  the  woodmen  had  erected  for  their  ac- 
commodation. 

*^  So  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  Coomes  escaped  towards  the  sugar-camp, 
to  find  out  what  had  become  of  his  companions.  Discovering  no  trace  of  them, 
he  concealed  himself  amidst  the  boughs  of  a  fallen  hickory  tree,  the  yellow  leaves 
of  which  were  of  nearly  the  same  color  as  his  garments.  From  his  hiding^laoe 
be  had  a  full  view  of  the  sugar-camp ;  and,  after  a  short  time,  he  observed  a  party 
of  forty  Indians  halt  there,  where  they  were  soon  rejoined  by  the  fifteen  whom  he 
had  previously  seen.  They  tarried  there  for  a  long  time,  drinking  the  syrup,  sing- 
ing their  war-songs,  and  dancing  their  war-dance.  Coomes  was  a  breathless 
spectator  of  this  scene  of  revelry,  from  the  distance  of  only  fifty  or  sixty  yards. 

*They  hailed  as  representatives  from  "the  western  part  of  Fincastle  county,  on  the  Kentucky 
rirer." 
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Other  strag^Ungr  parties  of  Bavages  also  came  in,  and  the  whole  number  amounted 
to  about  seventy,  instead  of  forty-seTen,  as  stated  by  Butler  and  Marshall. 

**  Meantime,  ^roes  Ray  had  escaped,  and  communicated  the  alarm  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Harrodstown.  Great  was  the  terror  and  confusion  which  ensued  there* 
The  hot-headed  McGary  openly  charged  James  Harrod  with  having  been  want- 
ing in  the  precautions  and  courage  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  fort.  These 
two  men,  who  had  a  personal  enmity  against  each  other,  quarreled,  and  lereled 
their  fatal  rifles  at  each  other's  bosoms.  In  this  coniuneture,  the  wife  of  McGary 
rushed  in  and  turned  aside  the  riile  of  her  husband,  when  Harrod  immediately 
withdrew  his,  and  the  difficulty  was  temporarily  adjusted. 

*'  McGary  insisted  that  a  party  of  thirty  should  be  immediately  dispatehed  widi 
him,  in  search  of  Coomes,  Shores,  and  his  son-in-law,  William  Ray.  Harrod, 
the  commandant  of  the  station,  and  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark,  thought  this  mea- 
sure rash  and  imprudent,  as  all  the  men  were  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
place,  which  might  be  attacked  by  the  Indians  at  any  moment.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  request  of  McGary  was  granted,  and  thirty  moonted  men  were  placed 
under  his  command,  for  the  expedition. 

**  The  detachment  moved  with  great  rapidi^,  and  soon  reached  the  nei^bor- 
hood  of  the  sugar-camp,  which  the  Indians  had  already  abandoned.  Near  it  they 
discovered  the  mangled  remains  of  William  Ray,  at  the  sight  of  which,  McGary 
turned  pale,  and  was  near  falling  from  his  horse,  in  a  fainting  fit.  As  soon  as 
the  body  was  discovered,  one  of  the  men  shouted  out:  'See  there!  they  have 
killed  poor  Coomes !'  Coomes,  who  had  hitherto  lurked  in  his  hiding-place,  now 
Ballied  forth,  and  ran  towards  the  men,  exclaiming:  *  No,  they  haven't  killed  me, 
by  Job!     Pmsafe!' 

*'  The  party,  having  buried  Ray  and  rescued  Coomes,  returned  in  safety  to  Hai^ 
rodstown,  which  they  reached  about  sunset." 

During  the  year  1777,  the  Indians  collected  in  great  numbers  around  Harrods- 
town, in  order,  it  is  supposed,  to  prevent  any  com  from  being  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  settlers.  In  this  period  of  distress  and  peril,  Ray,  at  that  time  bat 
seventeen  years  old,  renderea  himself  an  object  of  general  favor,  by  his  intre- 
pidity, courage  and  enterprise.  He  often  rose  before  day,  and  left  the  fort,  on  an 
old  horse, — the  only  one  lefl  by  the  Indians,  of  forty  brought  to  the  country  by 
Maj.  McGary, — in  order  to  procure  food  for  the  garrison.  Proceeding  cautiously 
to  8alt  river,  (generally  riding  in  the  water,  or  in  the  bed  of  some  small  stream* 
in  order  to  conceal  his  route),  when  sufficiently  out  of  hearing,  he  would  kill  his 
load  of  game,  and  bring  it  in  to  the  suffering  inhabitants  after  night-fall.  Older 
and  more  experienced  hunters,  in  similar  hazardous  enterprises,  were  killed  by 
the  Indians.* 

During  the  same  year,  while  Ray  and  a  man  named  M'Connell  were  shooting 
at  a  mark  near  the  fort,  the  latter  was  suddenly  shot  down  by  the  Indians.  Ray 
instantly  glanced  his  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  shot,  and  perceiving  the  enemy, 
raised  his  rifle  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  who  had  crept  near  him  unseen.  His  powers  as  a 
runner  were  again  called  into  requisition,  and  Ray  bounded  towards  the  fort,  dis- 
tant a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  with  the  speed  of  an  antelope,  amidst  showers  of 
bullets  from  the  savages.  But  when  he  approached  the  gates  of  the  fort,  he  found 
them  closed,  and  the  garrison  too  much  under  the  influence  of  their  fears  to  open 
them  for  his  admission.  In  this  critical  situation,  pursued  by  the  savages,  and 
refused  shelter  by  his  friends,  Ray  threw  himself  flat  upon  the  ground,  behind  a 
stump  just  large  enough  to  protect  his  body.  Here,  within  seven  steps  of  the  fort 
wall,  in  sight  of  his  mother,  he  lay  for  four  hours,  while  the  Indians  kept  up  an 
incessant  fire,  the  balls  often  striking  and  tearing  up  the  ground  on  either  side  of 
him.  At  last,  becoming  somewhat  impatient,  he  called  out  to  the  garrison,  **for 
God's  sake  dig  a  hole  under  the  cabin  wall,  and  take  me  in."  Strange  as  may 
have  appeared  the  sug^tion,  it  was  immediately  carried  out,  and  the  noble 
young  hunter  was  speedily  within  the  sjielter  of  the  fort  and  in  the  arms  of  his 
frienas ! 

During  the  fall  of  this  year,  (1777),t  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency  aris- 
ing from  having  raised  no  com,  the  people  of  the  fort  determined  to  make  a  toi^ 
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niji  pmteb,  tboat  two  baiKlred  yarda  north-west  of  the  station.  WbOe  eleansg 
the  gpround,  an  Indian  was  shot  at  by  the  guard,  and  the  men  retired.  The  next 
day  the  cattle  were  perceiTod  to  be  disturbed,  and  snuffing  the  air  about  a  small 
field  in  the  fiurtheat  comer,  that  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  very  high  weeds. 
The  preseaee  of  concealed  Indians  was  instantly  suspected,  so  sure  were  the  est- 
tle  to  betray  their  Ttcinit^,  either  from  the  sight  of  the  Indians  tbemseWes,  or 
from  the  smell  of  the  paint  upon  their  persons.  This  indication  prompted  Major 
George  Rogers  Clark  to  tarn  the  ambuscade  upon  the  enemy.  For  this  purpooe, 
some  men  were  stiU  kept  at  work  in  the  turnip  patch  nearest  the  fort,  and,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  suspicion  by  the  Indians  of  any  movement  from  within,  they  occa- 
sionally hallooed  to  their  companions  to  come  out  to  their  work,  while  Clark,  with 
a  party  of  the  garrison,"  sallied  out  of  the  fort  with  oreat  secrecy,  and  making  a 
eirenit,  came  up  on  the  rear  of  the  Indians  as  they  lay  concealed  in  the  weds. 
A  volley  was  aiseharged  at  the  concealed  foe,  and  four  of  their  number  killed— 
ens  by  Clark  and  another  by  Ray.  The  Indians  instantly  retreated,  and  weie 
porsoed  by  the  whites  about  foar  hundred  yards  down  the  creek,  where  they 
enme  upon  the  remains  of  a  deserted  Indian  encampment,  of  sufficient  extent  £« 
the  accommodation  of  five  or  six  hundred  warriors.  From  this  camp  the  eaemy 
had  issued  during  the  preceding  summer  to  assail  the  stations,  which  they  bad 
kept  in  a  stale  of  constant  alarm,  and  had  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  their 
horses  and  cattle.  The  Indians  had  now  abandoned  their  position,  and  the  par^ 
which  had  just  been  pursued  was  supposed  to  be  the  remnant  of  the  Indian 
ibree  which  had  occupied  the  encampment.  Major  Clark  complimented  James 
Ray  (subsequently  (General  James  Ray)  with  the  gun  of  the  Indian  which  he  had 
shot,  and  which  was  the  first  be  had  ever  killed.  The  property  fonnd  in  the  hr 
^Mn  camp,  eooBlsting,  principally,  of  cooking  utensils,  was,  as  usual,  divided 
by  lottery  among  the  captors. 

In  Dr.  Spalding's  '*  Sketches,''  we  find  a  record  of  the  following  adTentoxe,m 
which  William  Coomes  was  an  actor: 

**ln  the  spring  of  1T78,  he  [Mr.  Coomes]  was  one  of  a  party  of  thirty  men  seat 
out  under  Colonel  Bowman,  for  the  purpose  of  shelling  com  at  a  plantadoa 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  Harrodstown.  The  men  were  divided  into  pain, 
each  of  which  had  a  large  sack,  which  was  to  be  filled  and  brought  back  to4be 
fort.  While  engaged  in  filling  the  sacks,  they  were  fired  on  by  a  patty  of 
about  forty  Indians,  who  had  lain  conceal^  in  a  neighboring  cane-brake.  At  the 
first  fire,  seven  of  the  white  men  were  shot  down,  ai^  among  them  Mr.  H.  Berry, 
the  person  standing  by  the  side  of  WilHam  Coomes,  whose  face  was  bespattered 
with  the  blood  from  the  wounds  of  his  fallen  comrade.  Eight  others  of  the  whits 
men  fied  for  shelter  to  the  cane-brake ;  but  the  rest  of  them,  rallied  by  the  lood 
eries  of  Colonel  Bowman,  seized  their  rifles,  and  sheltering  themselves  in  an  ad- 
joining cabin,  or  behind  the  trees,  prepared  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  One 
of  the  men,  observing  the  face  of  Coomes  reddened  with  blood,  mistook  him  for 
an  Indian,  and  was  leveling  his  rifie  at  him,  when  the  latter,  fortunately  remark- 
ing his  movement,  cried  out,  and  thus  saved  his  life. 

''  Meantime,  Colonel  Bowman  dispatched  a  courier  on  horseback  to  Harrods- 
town, to  carry  the  ahirm  and  to  obtain  a  re-inforcement.  The  messenger  sjp^ 
his  way  unharmed  to  the  fort,  though  many  a  rifle  was  aimed  at  him,  and  thoagb 
another  strong  party  of  savages  were  lying  in  ambush  on  the  way  he  had  to 
travel.  In  a  few  hours,  the  expected  reinforcement  arrived ;  when  the  Indiaas, 
baffled  in  their  object,  betook  themselves  to  flight.  The  white  men,^  after  burying 
their  dead,  returned  to  Harrodstown  in  the  evening,  with  their  replenished  sacks 
of  com." 

During  the  year  1779,  an  expedition  was  set  on  foot,  from  Harrodsburg  against 
the  Indian  town  at  old  Chillicothe,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bowmaa 
The  number  of  men  who  rendezvoused  at  Hartodsburg,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Butler  at 
three  hundred,  and  by  Mr.  McClung  at  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Captains  Benjar 
min  Logan,  John  Holder,  James  Harrod  and  John  Bulger,  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition, of  which  Captain  (afterwards  jy^neral)  Logan  was  second  in  command— 
and  M^or  George  M.  Bedinger,  of  Nicholas  county,  lately  deceased,  was  adju- 
tant.   The  expedition,  owing  to  bad  management  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Bow- 
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man,  pioTed  a  fiolore.    The  jmrticolara  will  be  foond  in  the  biographical  sketch 
of  General  Logan,  under  the  head  of  Logan  oountj. 

From  McCIong*8  Sketches,  we  «opy  the  following  account  of  an  attack  on 
McAfee's  station,  in  the  year  1781  : 

''  Early  in  May,  1781,  McAfee's  station,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Harrodsburg, 
"w^s  alarmed.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Samuel  McAfee,  accompanied  br 
another  man,  left  the  fort,  in  order  to  visit  a  small  plantation  in  tl\^  neighborhood, 
and  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  from  the  gate,  they  were  fired  upon  by 
a  party  of  Indians  in  ambush.  The  man  who  accompanied  him  instantly  fell, 
and  McAfee  attempted  to  regain  the  fbrt.  While  running  rapidly  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  found  himself  suddenly  intercepted  by  an  Indian,  who,  springinff  out  of 
the  cane-brake,  placed  himself  directly  in  his  path.  There,  was  no  time  for  com- 
pliments, each  glared  upon  the  other  for  an  instant  in  silence,  and  both  raising 
their  guns  at  the  same  moment,  pulled  the  triggers  together.  The  Indian's  rifle 
saapped,  while  MoAfee's  ball  passed  directly  through  his  brain.  Having  no  time 
to  reload  his  g«n»  he  sprung  oyer  the  body  of  his  antagonist,  and  conunued  his 
flight  to  the  fort. 

**  Whan  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  gate,  he  was  met  by  his  two  brothers, 
Sobert  and  Jamee,  who,  at  the  r^ort  of  the  guns,  had  harried  out  to  the  assis- 
tance of  their  brother.  Samuel  hastily  informed  them  of  their  danger,  and  exhor- 
ted them  instantly  to  return.  James  readily  complied,  but  Robert,  deaf  to  all 
lemonstrances,  deelared  that  he  must  haye  a  yiew  of  the  dead  Indian.  He  ran 
on,  for  that  purpose,  and  haying  regaled  himself  with  that  spectacle,  was  hastily 
letoming  by  the  same  path,  when  he  saw  fiye  or  six  Indians  between  him  and 
the  fort,  eyidently  bent  upon  taking  him  aliye.  All  his  activity  and  presence  of 
mind  was  now  put  in  requisition.  He  ran  rapidly  from  tree  to  tree,  endeavoring 
to  tarn  their  flank,  and  reach  one  of  the  grates,  and  afVer  a  variety  of  turns  and 
doublings  in  the  thick  wood,  he  found  himself  pressed  by  only  one  Indian. 
McAfee  hastily  throwing  himself  behind  a  fence,  turned  upon  his  pursuer  and 
compelled  him  to  take  shelter  behind  a  tree. 

*'  Both  stood  still  for  a  moment,  McAfee  having  hb  gun  cocked,  and  the  sight 
fixed  upon  the  tree,  at  the  spot  where  he  supposed  the  Indian  would  thrust  out 
his  head  in  order  to  have  a  view  of  his  antagonist.  After  waiting  a  few  seconds 
he  was  gratified.  The  Indian  slowly  and  cautiously  exposed  a  part  of  his  head, 
and  began  to  elevate  his  rifle.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  mark  presented  itself, 
McAfee  fired,  and  the  Indian  fell.  While  turning,  in  order  to  continue  his  flight, 
he  was  fired  on  by  a  party  of  six,  which  compelled  him  again  to  tree.  But 
scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when,  from  the  opposite  quarter  he  received  the  fire  of 
three  more  enemies,  which  made  the  bark  fly  around  him,  and  knocked  up  the 
dust  about  his  feet  Thinking  his  post  rather  too  hot  for  safety,  he  neglected  all 
belter,  and  ran  directly  for  the  fort,  which,  in  defiance  of  all  opposition,  he 
reached  in  safety,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  his  brothers,  who  had  despaired  of 
his  return. 

**  The  Indians  now  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  fort,  in  their  usual  manner ; 
but  finding  every  effort  useless,  they  nastily  decamped,  without  any  loss  beyond 
the  two  who  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the  brothers,  and  without  having  infiicted 
any  upon  the  garrison.  Within  half  an  hour,  M^jor  McOsry  brought  up  a  party 
from  Harrodsborg  at  full  gallop,  and  uniting  with  the  garrison,  pursued  the  ene- 
my with  all  possible  activity.  They  soon  overtook  Uiem,  and  a  sharp  action 
ensued.  The  Indians  were  routed  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  loss  of  six  war- 
riors left  dead  upon  the  ground,  and  many  others  wounded,  who  as  usual  were 
borne  off*.  The  pursuit  was  continued  for  several  miles,  but  from  the  thickness 
of  the  woods,  and  the  extreme  activity  and  address  of  the  enemy,  was  not  very 
eflfectoal.  McGary  lost  one  man  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  another  mortally 
wounded." 

RoBCET  McArsc,  the  father  of  General  Robert  B.  McAfee,  moved  to  and  built 
a  cabin  on  the  place  where  General  McAfee  now  lives,  in  November,  1779,  and 
remained  during  that  winter,  generally  known  as  the  *'  hard  winter.**  Often, 
during  the  winter,  and  while  the  weather  was  intensely  cold,  he  shot  bufialo, 
deer  and  turkeys,  while  standing  in  his  own  door.  The  death  of  Joseph  McCoun, 
noticed  in  the  preceding  pages,  induced  Mr.  McAfee,  with  six  other  families,  to 
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moye  to  James  MeAfiee's  station,  where  they  remained  till  the  springs  of  17B3, 
before  they  ventured  to  remove  to  their  own  farms.  Dorinff  the  same  year,  a 
small  party  of  Indians  passed  through  the  neighborhood  and  stole  the  greater 
portion  of  their  horses.  In  the  spring  of  1795,  Robert  McAfee  took  a  boat  load 
of  flour  and  bacon  to  New  Orleans,  where,  before  day  light  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  of  May,  he  was  killed  by  a  Spaniard,  in  his  boat,  receiving  the  stroke 
of  an  axe  in  his  temple,  the  object  of  the  miscreant  being  to  rob  him.  His  eldest 
son,  Samuel,  experienced  great  difficulty  with  the  Spanish  government  in  his 
efforts  to  save  the  money  and  other  property  of  his  father.  His  remains  were 
interred  near  the  hospital,  and  after  steamboat  navigation  was  commenced  on  the 
river,  his  son,  Robert  B.  McAfee,  attempted  to  recover  his  bones,  with  a  view  to 
their  interment  at  the  homestead  in  Kentucky,  but  they  were  found  in  a  state  of 
decomposition. 

William  McAfee  comnanded  a  company,  ander  Gen.  Clark,  in  1760,  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Shawanee  Indians,  on  the  Big  Miami.  In  a  akiimisb,  near 
Piqaa,  he  was  ahot  through  the  body,  and  rooitally  wounded ;  but,  through  the 
aid  of  his  brothers,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  the  Ohio  river«  descend  that  river 
to  the  Falls,  and  then  travel  as  far  as  Floyd's  station,  (where  his  wife  met  him)^ 
before  he  died.  He  left  two  infant  daughters,  and  another  daughter  was  bom  to 
him  a  few  months  after,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Major  Willis  A.  Lee, 
for  many  years  clerk  of  the  senate  of  Kentucky.  The  eldest  married  Capt.  0i- 
jah  Craig,  who  was  killed  at  the  baule  of  the  Thames,  in  October,  1813.  These 
two  sisters  now  live  in  the  town  of  Salvias,  near  their  relatives,  in  humble,  but 
comfortable  circumstances,  upon  the  reraaiss  of  an  extennve  landed  estate  left 
them  by  their  father. 

GcoBOB  McAfee,  sen,,  died  on  his  farm,  near  Salvisa,  on  Salt  river,  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1803,  and  was  the  first  person  buried  at  New  Providence  charch. 

Samuel  McAfee  died  in  1801,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  grave-yard  ;  but, 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1817,  his  remains  were  removed  to  Providence,  and 
interred  with  her. 

Jambs  McAfee,  the^  eldest  brother,  died  on  his  farm,  in  1817,  and  was  buried 
in  the  family  burying-ground,  near  New  Providence. 

Jane  McAfee,  sen.,  the  mother  of  the  above  sons,  came  to  Kentucky  m  1779, 
with  her  children,  and  died  in  1788.  She  was  buried  on  a  beautiful  eminence, 
on  the  east  side  of  Salt  river,  west  of  Wilson*s  station,  on  the  land  now  owned 
by  Archibald  Adams. 

James  Harrod  was  emphatically  the  leader  of  the  first  settlers  at  Harrodsburg. 
Smigratiog  to  the  counti^  in  the  year  1774,  he  has  been  rendered  conspicuous,  as 
the  builder  of  the  "  first  log  cabin  '*  in  Kentucky.  Possessing  qualities  of  a  high 
and  generous  nature — tall,  erect,  and  commanding  in  his  personal  appearance-* 
bold,  resolute,  active  and  energetio-^inured  to  the  life  of  a  backwoodsman,  and 
familiar  with  its  dangers  and  capable  of  supporting  its  hardships-^e  was  singu- 
larly adapted  to  the  position  that  he  was  lo  occupy.*  His  open,  manly  counte- 
nance— his  mild  and  conciliating  manners-^is  integrity,  kindness  and  generosity 
— all  conspired  to  render  him  the  idol  of  his  associates.  Expert  in  the  use  of  the 
rifle,  he  was  a  successful  hunter,  and  a  skillful  and  dangerous  antagonist  of  the 
Indian.  If  he  was  an  unlettered,  he  was  not  an  ignorant  man.  The  defects  of 
his  education  were  supplied  by  the  masculine  energy  of  his  natural  endowments; 
and,  at  a  period  when  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  was  not  only  impracticable, 
but  was  deemed  subordinate  to  the  discipline  of  the  body,  his  claim  of  rank,  as 
a  leader  of  the  pioneers,  was  universally  allowed.  His  attention  to  the  safety 
and  wanu  of  his  companions  was  as  unremitted,  as  his  magnanimity  was  pro- 
verbial. If  he  received  information  that  a  party  of  hunters  bad  been  surpnsed 
by  the  savages,  **  let  us  go  and  beat  the  red  rascals,**  was  his  instantaneous  order ; 
and  the  command  and  its  execution  were  synonymous  with  him.  If  a  plow 
horse  were  missing— having  strayed  from  the  station,-Mind  the  owner,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  range,  or  unwilling  to  encounter  the  risk  of  making  search  for  him, 
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was  idle  in  eonseqaence^  Harrod  would  dittppear,  and  it  would  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  hone  woold  be  driyen  to  the  owner's  promisee.    Of  a  restless  and  active 
temperament,  the  dull  routine  of  life  in  a  station  was  unsaited  to  him.    He  loved, 
like  Boone^  the  free  and  unrestrained  occupation  of  a  lionter.    While  others  were 
standing  still  for  want  of  employment,  disaaining  repose,  he  would  range  through 
the  forest,  hunt  the  wild  game,  or  attaoh  himself  to  expeditions  into  the  Indian 
eonntry  or  exploring  parties  on  the  frontier.     Having  built  his  cabin  on  the  site 
of  the  beaotifol  village  of  Harrodsburg  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1774,  we  find 
Mm  on  the  10th  of  October  with  Col.  Lewis,  at  the  Point,  giving,  by  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  north-western  tribes  of  savages,  a  death-blow  to  their  supremacy. 
On  the  return  of  sprine  he  is  again  at  his  ohoeen  station  in  the  wilderness,  forti-  '^t    •' 
fyinff  himself  against  Sieir  inroads,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  representing  ^  ^  ^^ 
kie  Tittle  settlement  in  the  Tran^lvanta  Assembly.    Thenceforward  Harrods-  V 
borg  became  a  prominent  place  of  refuge  and  resort :  and  she  has  never  ceased  ^  '^ ' 
to  insist  upon  the  validity  of  her  claims  to  precedence,  as  the  honored  spot  of  the  ^«  H  x 
first  settlement  of  Kentucky. 

Harrod  survived  the  stormy  scenes  of  his  manhood.  But  age  could  not  tran-  ^ 
quilize  the  restless  elements  of  his  character.  In  after  times,  when  peace  and 
quiet  had  ensued,  and  the  range  of  the  buffalo  was  filled  up  with  a  civilized  and 
enterprizing  population,  and  he  had  become  the  father  of  an  interesting  family, 
the  veteran  pioneer  would  tarn  away  from  the  scenes  of  domestic  and  social  life, 
and  plunge  again  into  the  solitudes  of  the  wilderness,  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
cherished  enjoyments  of  his  earlier  years.  From  one  of  those  excursions,  into  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  he  never  returned. 

Such  are  some  of  the  outlines  of  the  chaxacter  of  James  Harrod,  one  of  the    '^ 
pioneers  of  Kentucky.* 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Harrodsburg,  distinguished  for  their  bravery,  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise,  were  Major  Hugh  McGary,  Harlan,  McBride,  and  Chap- 
lain. The  former  was  ardent,  impetuous  and  rash,  but  withal  a  man  of  daring 
courage,  indomitable  energy,  and  untiring  perseverance. 

Colonel  Gabribl  Slauohtvr,  governor  of  Kentucky,  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
bnt  emigrated  in  his  youth  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  in  Mercer  county,  some  few 
miles  from  Harrodsburg.  His  residence  was  widely  known  under  the  att^factive 
name  of  "Traveler's  Rest" 

Early  in  life  he  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  denomination  of  Christians, 
and  was  extensively  known  as  a  prominent  and  useful  member  of  that  numerous 
and  respectable  society.  He  was  frequently  employed  as  messenger  to  its  asso- 
ciated churches,  and  generally  presided  as  moderator  of  their  assemblies. 

He  rendered  gallant  and  distinguished  service  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1815,  as  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Kentucky  troops.  On  one 
occasion,  while  acting  as  president  of  a  court-martial — whose  decision  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  General  Jackson — ^the  court  were  ordered  to  re- 
verse their  proceedings ;  but  Colonel  Slaughter  declined  to  comply,  saying,  "  He 
knew  his  duty,  and  had  performed  it."  General  Jackson  entertained  the  highest 
respect  for  his  character  ae  a  soldier  and  patriot. 

Colonel  Slaughter  was  elected  in  1816  to  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor,  and 

Xn  the  death  of  George  Madison,  succeeded  him  in  the  executive  chair,  and 
linistered  the  government  as  acting  governor  of  Kentucky  for  the  four  years 
of  Madtson^s  term.  He  appointed  John  Pope,  Esq.,  secretary  of  state,  who,  at 
that  time,  was  somewhat  unpopular  in  Kentucky,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
the  war  with  England  while  senator  of  the  United  States.  In  consequence,  it  is 
thought,  of  this  unexpected  appointment,  the  new  election  question  was  fiercely 
agitated  during  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  after  Governor  Slaughter's  in- 
auguration, apd  at  the  succeeding  session  also.  The  new  election  movement 
failed,  and  the  construction  or  exposition  then  given  to  the  constitution,  in  regard 
to  the  succession  of  the  lieutenant  governor  to  the  office  of  governor,  upon  the 
*^  death,  resignation,  or  refusal  to  qualify,"  of  the  governor  elect,  has  been  acqui- 
eeoed  in  ever  since,  and  regarded  as  a  settled  precedent. 

Governor  Slaughter,  dnnng  this  exciting  controversy,  displayed  great  indepen- 
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d«noe  of  optnimi,  and  maeh  finaDett  and  deeitioii  of  ditraeter.    After  omm  «r 
two  legialatnre  aestions  had  paaaed,  in  anavailin^  aad  nolent  diaeaaaiona  of  tl» 

aaeation  of  new  dectiont  Mr.  Pope,  regarding  himaelf  aa  the  principal  caoaa  of 
le  eontinned  and  turbolent  agitation  of  the  queatioo,  reaigned  the  office  of  aaa- 
retanr  of  atate.  The  governor  waa  adriaed  by  timid  and  panie-atricken  frieada  la 
yield  to  the  arrogant  and  disorganiiing  demanda  of  the  legialatore.  The  finn  and 
pugnacioua  old  patriot  declared  hia  fixed  reaolotion  to  adminiater  the  goreraaMvt 
alone  and  without  a  aeeretar^,  (for  he  had  offered  the  vacant  aecreUryakip  to 
Martin  D.  Hardin,  who  declined  it),  rather  than  aubmit  to  a  nolatioB  of  hia 
righta  in  the  overthrow  of  the  oonatitotion.  A  common  aenae  and  Uteral  iater* 
pretation  of  the  organic  law,  reaomed  ita  away  over  the  public  mind,  while  par> 
tisan  parpoee  and  aophiaticated  opinion  yielded  the  conteet  SucceaaiTe  vacaa- 
cies  by  death  in  the  office  of  governor  have  aince  occorred,  in  the  inatanoea  of 
Governor  Breathitt,  Clarke,  dec.,  withoat  a  renewal  of  the  long  mooted  qveatiaa. 
At  the  end  of  hia  gabematorial  term.  Governor  Slanghtar  retired  to  hia  farm  in 
Mercer,  where  he  died  in  1830,  at  the  ajre  of  aixty-three  yeara.  The  legialatara, 
by  joint  reaolution,  aome  yeara  aince,  ordered  a  marble  monameot  to  be  erected 
to  hia  memory  on  the  apot  where  he  waa  baried. 

Captain  S  a  hurl  Daveiss,  a  well  known  citiaen  of  Mercer,  ia  a  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Colonel  Joaeph  H.  Daveiaa,  and  ia  a  fine  apecimen  of  the  old  Ken- 
tucky gentleman.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  considerable  eminence,  and  baa  frequently 
represented  hia  county  in  the  legislature  of  the  State,  of  which  body  he  waa  a 
very  useful  member.  Having  emigrated  to  Kentucky  at  an  early  day,  he  ia  ex- 
tensively acquainted  with  the  facta  connected  with  the  firat  aettlement  of  the 
country,  which  renders  his  conversation  exceedingly  interesting  and  inatmctive. 

Gen.  Robert  B.  McAraa  waa  bom  in  the  diatrict  of  Kentucky,  at  hia  preaent 
residence,  on  Salt  river,  in  February,  1784.  His  ancestora  came  to  Kentucxv,  and 
settled  at  this  place,  in  the  fall  of  1779.  Robert  McAfee,  the  father  of  Gen. 
McAfee,  had  to  cultivate  his  farm  gun  in  hand,  for  four  or  five  years  aAer  he  set- 
tled in  Kentucky;  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  waa  bom  and  reared  amid  the 
confuaion  and  perils  of  continaed  Indian  alarma.  He  waa  placed  at  achool  while 
yet  very  young,  and  continued  at  varioua  institutions  of  instruction  until  he  had 
obtained  a  good  education.  He  loat  his  father  when  be  waa  eleven  yeara  of  age; 
and  being  thus  left  an  orphan,  (his  mother  having  died  the  vear  prevtoaa),  he  waa 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Hon.  John  Breckinridge  and  James  McCoon,  who 
had  been  appointed  his  guardiana.  In  the  year  1796,  he  entered  Tranaylvaaia 
Seminary,  (the  germ  of  the  preaent  untveiaity  of  that  name),  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Rev.  Jamea  Moore,  a  gentleman  of  learning  andf  eatimable  charader. 
He  also  attended,  for  a  brief  periMl,;a  private  acbool,  in  Mercer  county.  When 
he  had  completed  hia  classical  edocatien,  be  commenced  the  study  of  the  law 
under  the  Hon.  John  Breckinridge,  in  whose  office  he  continued  three  years. 
When  he  had  completed  his  studies,  he  retomed  to  Mercer  county  and  commei^ 
ced  the  practice  of  tlie  law.  In  October,  1807*  he  waa  united  in  marriage  to  Mias 
Mary  Cardwell,  a  niece  of  Col.  Anthony  Crockett,  a  revolutionarr  offieer,  who 
was  with  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the  expedition  againat  Kaakakiaa  and 
Vincennea.  In  the  year  1800  he  waa  elected  to  repreaent  Mercer  county  in  the 
Iflj^lature;  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  yeara,  haa  been  in  publie 
lite  ever  aiace.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  virar,  he  volunteered  aa  a  pri* 
Tate,  in  a  company  of  mounted  rinemen,  and  waa  among  the  firat  Kentuckiana 
who  joined  the  north-weatern  army.  In  thia  company  he  waa  appointed  aergeaat, 
and  waa,  aubaequently,  elected  ensign,  and,  afWwarda,  aeoono  lieutenant.  Ha 
waa  alao  made  quarter-master  of  Col.  R.  M.  Jobnaon's  regiment.  Thia  regimeat 
aided  in  relieving  fort  Wayne,  at  a  very  critical  period,  when  anrroanded  by  ho^ 
tile  Indians.  A  detachment  having  been  aent,  under  Col.  Wella,  agaiiiat  the  In- 
dian town  of  Five  Medala,  sixty  miles  north-weat  of  fort  Wayne,  McAfee  aceom- 
panied  the  expedition.  In  1813,  he  received  from  Governor  Shelby  a  caplain*a 
commission  in  Col.  Johnaon'a  regiment  of  mounted  rifleaien,  having,  prenoualy, 
raised  a  company  of  eighty  men,  by  whom  he  had  been  elected  captain.  CoL 
Johnaon*a  regiment  marched  on  the  25th  of  May,  1813,  and  waa  employed  in 
active  service  on  the  frontiers.  Capt.  McAfee'a  company,  having  been  increaaed 
to  one  hundred  and  fif^  men,  were  ia  the  battle  of  the  Thamea,  on  the  5th  of 
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October,  1813,  and  did  good  serriee.  At  the  cloae  of  the  war,  Capt  McAfee  re- 
tamed  to  his  farm,  in  Mercer  county,  and  spent  two  or  three  years  in  private  life. 
In  1819,  ^was  elected  to  the  legislature ;  and,  in  1821,  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  St^te  senate.  In  1824,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate,  and  was  elected 
lieutenant  gofernor,  in  which  capacity  he  served  four  years.  He  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  senate  during  those  bitter  and  exciting  contests,  which 
are  known  in  history  as  the  new  and  old  court  questions.  In  1839,  he  became  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  but  declined  before  the  election  came  on.  In  1830,  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  legislature;  and  ajpun  in  1831-2.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  assembled  at  Baltimore  in  1832,  and  nominated  Gen. 
Jackson  as  candidate  for  president,  and  Martin  Van  fiuren  for  vice-president.  In 
1833,  he  was  appointed  charge  d'affaires  to  the  republic  of  Colombia,  in  South 
America,  and  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Bogota,  where  he  remained,  engaged  in  the 
dlseharge  ot  his  duties,  until  18^,  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  In 
this  mission  he  was  aecompanied  by  his  son  James,  as  private  secretary.  In 
1841,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  senate  of  Kentucky ;  and,  in  1842,  was  ap- 

fointed  one  of  the  visitors  to  West  Point,  and  elected  president  of  the  board. 
n  1845,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  has  since  resided  on  his  farm,  in  Mercer 
ooanty.  He  is  now  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  It  should  not  be  omitted, 
that  Gen.  McAfee  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Antiquarian  Society  of  Denmark, 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society. 

Gen.  Hugh  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  from  whom  this  county  received  its  name^ 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  graduated  at  an  early  age  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine. At  the  memorable  battle  of  Culloden,  he  acted  as  assistant  surgeon,  and 
with  many  of  the  vanquished  sought  a  refuge  in  America.  In  the  Indian  war  of 
1755,  he  served  as  a  captain,  under  Washington.  For  his  ffallantry  and  military 
skill  in  this  war,  the  corporation  of  Philadelphia  presented  him  with  an  appro- 
priate me^l.  In  1775,  he  was  in  command  of  three  regiments  of  minute-men ; 
and  in  1776,  he  was  made  colonel  in  the  army  of  Virginia.  Having  joined  the 
continental  army,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  with  efficiency  and  distinction,  until  the  period  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  the  battle  of  Princeton,  where  be  fell  mortally  wounded,  while 
leading  the  vanguard  of  the  American  forces.  He  survived  nine  days,  and  then 
died  of  his  wounds. 

During  the  last  war  with  Glreat  Britain  a  Tery  remarkable  circumstance  occur- 
red in  connection  with  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  Kentucky  troops,  which 
from  its  singularity  merits  preservation.  A  company  of  volunteers  destined  for 
Shelby^s  army,  rendezroused  at  Harrodsburg,  Mercer  county,  and  formed  a 
nucleus  around  which  the  military  recruits  of  the  country  gathered,  obtaining 
fresh  accessions  of  strength  with  their  progress  towards  the  Ohio.  When  they 
marched  from  Harrodsburg,  about  a  mile  or  two  out,  they  saw  two  pigs  fighting, 
and  delayed  their  march  to  see  it  out.  When  the  march  was  recommenced,  it 
was  observed  that  the  victorious  pig  was  following  in  the  route,  and  at  night, 
when  they  encamped,  the  animal  also  hunted  itself  a  shelter,  and  halted  for  the 
night  The  following  day,  the  pig  accompanied  the  troops  as  before,  and  thus 
night  and  morning,  in  their  progress  to  the  river,  the  animal  halted,  rested,  and 
started  onwards  when  they  resumed  their  journey.  When  they  came  opposite 
Cincinnati,  at  which  place  they  crossed  in  a  ferry  boat,  the  pig  on  getting  to  the 
water's  edge,  promptly  plunged  in,  waiting  on  the  other  side  until  the  whole  eof 
ttge  cross^  over,  and  resumed  its  post  as  customary  in  the  flank  of  the  moving 
column.  In  this  way  the  animal  kept  on  with  the  troops,  until  the^  got  to  the 
lake.  On  the  whole  journey,  as  the  men  rrew  more  familiar  with  their  comrade, 
it  became  a  pet,  receiving  a  full  share  of  the  rations  issued  to  the  soldiers,  and 
destitute  as  the  troops  found  themselves  at  times  of  sustenance,  no  one  thought  of 
putting  the  knife  to  the  throat  of  their  fellow  wldier.  What  they  had  was  still 
shared,  and  if  the  pig  fared  at  times  as  scantily  as  the  rest,  it  grunted  on,  and 
manifested  as  much  patriotism  in  its  own  line,  as  the  bipeds  it  accompanied  in 
theirs.  At  the  margin  of  the  lake  she  embarked  with  the  troops  and  went  as  far 
as  Bass  Island.  She  was  there  offered  a  passage  into  Canada,  but  obstinately 
refused  to  embark  a  second  time.  Some  of  the  men  attributed  her  conduct  to 
eamtitutional  BcrupicM^  and  obsenred  that  she  knew  it  was  contrary  to  the  constito- 
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^Um  %o  f one  h  mUma  pig  over  tbe  Uae.  In  consequence  of  this  ramaik  lliey  nva 
ker  leaTe  to  remmin.  After  the  campaign  had  doeed,  the  troopc  recroeeed  the 
lake,  haTing  left  their  horeet  on  the  American  side.  At  soon  as  the  line  was 
formed,  to  the  great  surprise  of  many,  and  inspiring  a  deep  interest  in  all,  then 
was  the  pig  on  the  right  of  the  line,  ready  to  resume  her  march  with  the  resL  By 
this  time  the  winter  frosts  had  set  in,  and  the  animal  soflered  greatly  on  its 
homeward  march.  It  made  out,  howeTer,  to  reach  Maysrille,  at  which  point  the 
troops  recrossed  the  Ohio  rirer.  There  it  gSTe  oat,  and  was  placed  in  trusty 
hands  by  Qoremor  Shelby ;  and  finally  taken  to  the  GoTemor*s  home,  where  the 
animal  passed  the  rest  of  its  days  in  ease  and  indolence.  The  fects  contained  m 
this  narratire  are  strictly  true,  and  can  be  attested  by  many  liring  witnesses.* 

The  following  account  of  some  singular  natnial  formations  among  the  difis  of 
the  Kentocky  riTer,  should  haTe  appeared  under  the  head  of  Jessamine  county, 
but  was  not  i>repared  until  the  description  of  that  county  had  g^one  to  press,  Th^ 
an  situated  immediately  opposite  the  county  of  Mereer,  which  is  the  reason  of 
its  insertion  in  this  placa 

The  most  picturesque  of  these  natural  objects  is  called  the  Deril's  Pulpit. 
We  are  indebted  for  toe  following  account  of  a  Tisit  to  this  remarkable  curiosity, 
to  the  pen  of  a  well  known  citiien  of  Kentucky,  Dr.  Graham,  die  enterprising 
and  intelligent  proprietor  of  the  Harrodsbnrg  Springs.    He  says ; 

**  After  much  Texationand  aimoyance  occasioned  by  the  difficulties  of  the  road, 
we  arriTed  near  the  object  of  our  visit,  and  quitting  our  horses,  proceeded  on  foot. 
Upon  anproaching  the  break  of  the  precipice,  under  the  direction  of  our  guide, 
we  suddenly  found  ourseWes  standing  on  the  verge  of  a  yawning  chasm,  and 
immediately  beyond,  bottomed  in  darkness,  the  DeTiPs  Pulpit  was  seen  rearing 
its  black,  gigantic  form,  from  amid  the  obscurity  of  the  deep  and  silent  valley. 
The  back  ground  to  this  gloomy  object  presented  a  scene  or  unrelieved  desola- 
tion.   Cliff  rose  on  cliff  and  crag  surmounted  crag,  sweeping  off  on  either  hand 
in  hu^  semicircles,  until  the  wearied  eye  became  unable  to  fellow  the  countless 
and  billowy-Iike  mazes  of  that  strange  and  awful  scene.    The  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  was  that  of  savage  grandeur  and  gloom.    A  profound  silence 
broods  over  the  place,  broken  only  by  the  muffled  rushing  of  the  stream  for  down 
in  its  narrow  passage,  cleaving  its  way  to  its  home  in  the  ocean.    Descending  by 
a  zi^ag  path  to  the  shore  .of  Uie  river,  while  our  companions  were  making  prep- 
arations to  cross,  I  strayed  through  the  valley.    The  air  was  cool,  refreshing  and 
fragrant,  and  vocal  with  the  voices  of  many  birds.    The  bending  trees,  tlie  wind- 
ing stream  with  its  clear  and  crystal  waters,  the  flowering  shrubs,  sjid  cluster- 
ing vines  walled  in  by  these  adamantine  rampart»-*whioh  seem  to  tower  lo  the 
skies— make  this  a  place  of  rare  and  picturesque  beauty.    The  dew  drops  still 
hung  glittering  on  the  leaves,  the   whispering  winds  played  with  soft  music 
through  the  rustling  folia^,  and  the  sunbeams  struggling  through  the  overhang- 
ing forest  kissed  the  opening  flowers,  and  all  combined  made  up  a  scene  of  rural 
loveliness  and  romance,  which  excited  emotions  of  unmingled  delight.   The  boat 
having  arrived,  the  river  was  crossed  without  difficulty,  and  we  commenced  the 
ascent,  and  after  measuring  up  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  arrived  at  the  base 
of  the  **  Pulpit.**    Fifty  paces  from  this  point,  and  parallel  with  it,  in  the  solid 
ledge  of  the  cliff,  is  a  cave  of  considerable  extent.    At  its  termination,  there 
passes  out  like  the  neck  of  a  funnel,  an  opening,  not  larger  than  a  hogshead. 
Upon  pitching  rooks  into  this  cave,  a  rumbling  was  heard  at  an  immense  distance 
below  the  earth.    Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  save  contains  a  bottomless  pit. 
We  now  ascended  the  cliffs  some  ifty  feet  further,  clambering  up  through  a  is- 
sure  in  the  rooks,  having  the  Pulpit  on  our  right,  and  a  range  of  cliffs  on  our  left. 
To  look  up  here  makes  the  head  dizzy.     Huge  and  dark  masses  roll  up  above 
you,  upon  whose  giddy  heights  vast  crags  jut  out  and  overhang  the  valley, 
threatening  destruction  to  all  below.    The  floating  clouds  give  these  crags  the 
appearance  of  swimming  in  mid  air.    The  ascent  up  these  rooks,  though  some- 
what laborious,  is  perfepUy  safe,  beinf^  protected  by  natural  walls  on  either 
side,  and  forming  a  perfect  stairway  with  steps  from  eight  to  ten  feet  thick.    At 
the  head  of  this  passage,  there  is  a  hole  through  the  river  side  of  the  wall,  large 
enough  to  admit  the  body,  and  through  which  one  may  crawl,  and  look  down 

•Vide  Cisft  Cincinnati  Miscellany  for  184^6,  and  McAfe«*t  Hittorx  of  the  Late  War. 
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tk6  TaskiDg  stream  below.  At  the  foot  of  the  sturwsy  stands  the  Pulpll, 
ng  from  tha  very  brink  of  the  main  ledge,  at  more  than  two  hundred  fdet  or  an 
eleTatien  abore  the  nYer«  hut  separated  firom  the  portion  whieh  towers  up  to  the 
extreme  heights.  The  space  is  twelve  feet  at  bottom,  and  as  the  cliff  retreats 
slightly  at  this  point,,  the  gap  is  perhaps  thirty  feet  at  the  top.  The  best  idea  that 
can  be  fonned  of  this  roek  is  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  single  column,  standing  in 
Iront  of  the  eontinnoas  wall  of  some  vast  building  or  min,  the  shaft  standing  as 
colonnades  are  frequently  built  up<m  an  elevated  Dlatform.  From  the  platform  Co 
tbe  capital  of  the  shaft  is  not  less  than  ene  hundred  feet,  making  the  whole  ele- 
▼ation  of  Uie  **  Devil's  Pulpit*'  three  hundred  feet.  It  is  called  by  some  the  invert 
ted  candlestick,  to  which  it  has  a  striking  resemblance.  There  are  two  swells, 
whieh  form  the  base  moulding  and  occupy  about  forty  feet  of  the  shaft.  It  then 
narrows  ta  an  oblong  of  about  three  feet  by  six,  at  which  point  there  are  fifteen 
distinct  projections.  This  nanow  neck  cont'uines  with  some  irregularity  for  eight 
or  ten  feet,  winding  off  at  an  angle  of  more  than  one  degree  from  the  line  of 
gravity.  Then  commences  the  increased  swell,  and  craggy  offsets,  first  over- 
hanging one  side,  and  then  the  other,  till  they  reach  the  top  or  cap  rock,  which  is 
not  so  wide  as  the  one  below  it,  but  is  still  fifteen  feet  across. 


MONROE    COUNTY. 

Monroe  county  was  formed  in  1820,  and  named  in  honor  of 
President  James  Monkoe.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  State,  and  lies  on  the  head  waters  of  Big  Barren  river, 
the  Cumberland  passing  through  its  south-west  corner :  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Barren,  east  by  Cand>erland,  south  by  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  and  west  by  Allen  county.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
ty is  diversified — levels  undulating  and  hilly — the  principal 
growth  walnut,  hickory,  beech,  and  white,  black  and  chesnut 
oak,  &c.  Wheat,  oats  and  corn  are  the  principal  products,  and 
hogs  are  exported  in  considerable  numbers. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  in  Monroe,  155,571 ;  average  value 
of  land  per  acre,  $2.29 ;  valuation  of  taxaUe  property  in  1646, 
$755^397 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
1,118;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old, 
1,650.     Population  in  184p,  6,526. 

ToMPKiNSvu.1^,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Monroe  county,  is  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Frankfort.  Contains  a  conrt-house 
and  jail,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches,  one  school,  four 
lawyers,  four  doctors,  one  tavern,  five  stores,  and  five  ni^chanics' 
shops— population  150.  Incorporated  in  1819,  and  named  after 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Centre 
PairU  is  a  small  village  on  the  Cumberland  river. 

This  ooontjr  recehred  its  name  in  honor  of  Jakrs  Monroe,  the  fifth  president 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  natire  of  Y irvinia,  and  was  horn  in  Westmore- 
land county,  on  the  f^th  day  of  April,  1758.  He  was  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  college,  and  gpradoated  in  1776.  Upon  leaving  colleee,  he  entered  as  a  ca- 
det m  a  corps  then  organizing  under  General  Mercer.  He  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed a  Keutenant,  and  Joined  the  army  at  York.  He  was  in  the  engagement 
ait  Harlaem  heights,  and  at  White  Plains,  and  accompanied  the  army  in  its  retreat 
throttgh  the  Jerseys*    He  was  with  Washington  when  he  crossed  the  Delaware, 
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pxk6  made  the  tacoestfal  attack  on  the  Hessians  at  Trenton.  Here  he  was  wo 
ded  in  the  shoulder.  On  recoTeringr,  he  served  as  aid  to  Lord  Sterling,  and  i 
with  him  in  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine,  Grermantown,  and  Monmouth.  Retiiii^ 
from  the  army,  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  a  student  of  law.  ht 
1780  he  was  sent  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  goferaor  of  Virgfinia,  as  a  eommissioiMr 
to  the  southern  army,  then  under  De  Kalb,  to  ascertain  its  effective  force,  its 
wants  and  ulterior  prospects.  In  1782  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  Virginia,  and  the  next  year  was  sent  to  the  continental  Congress,  when  onlj 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  continued  in  Congress  three  ^ears.  Upon  retir- 
ing from  Congress,  he  was  again  sent  to  the  legislature  of  hw  native  State.  In 
1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  which  adopted  the  constitatioin 
of  the  United  States,  but  voted  against  the  adoption  of  that  instmment.  From 
1790  to  1794,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
taken  from  that  body  to  be  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
France.  In  1796  he  was  recalled.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Virginia,  and  served  in  that  capacity  three  jears.  In  1803  he  was  again  sent  bj 
Mr..  Jefferson  to  France,  to  act  with  Mr.  Livingston,  the  resident  minister  tbere. 
From  France  he  was  transferred  to  London,  as  successor  to  Mr.  King.  From 
England  he  was  ordered  to  Spain,  from  whence  he  returned  to  England  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  spent  several  years 
in  retirement  upon  his  farm  in  Virginia,  but  in  1810  was  sent  to  the  legislature  of 
Virginia.  A  few  months  after  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  remained  in  that  office  until  he  was  appoint^  secretary  of  state  under  Mr. 
Madison.  In  1817  he  was  elected  president  of  the  United  States,  and  continued  in 
that  office  ei^t  yean.  After  he  retired  fVom  office,  he  continued  to  reside  on  his 
farm  in  Virginia  till  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  when  he  expired,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age. 


MONTGOMERY   COUNTY. 

MoMTooMsiT  county  was  formed  in  1796,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Gen.  RicHASD  Montgomery,  of  the  revolutionary  army.  It  lies 
on  the  waters  of  Hinkston  and  Red  rivers :  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Bath ;  east,  by  Bath  and  Morgan ;  south,  by  Estill  and  Q-ws- 
ley ;  and  west,  by  Clark  and  Bourbon,--^and,  originally,  included 
Bath,  part  of  Morgan,  Floyd,  Letcher,  Perry,  Breathitt,  Owsley 
and  Estill.  The  south-eastern  half  of  the  county  is  very  thinly 
settled,  being  very  mountainous,  and  does  not  emlnrace  one  hun- 
dred voters.  Most  of  the  residue  of  &e  county  is  first  rate,  rich, 
limestone  land, — more  broken  and  rolling  than  Bourbon,  Clark, 
or  Fayette,  but  the  soil  is  considered  as  rich  and  productive  aa 
it  is  in  those  counties.  Hemp  is  raised,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
county ;  but  the  principal  exports  are  fat  cattle,  mules,  horses  and 
hogs.  There  are  nineteen  schools  in  the  county,  two  of  which 
are  in  Mount-Sterling. 

Mount^Sterumo,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  Hinkston  cre^, 
near  its  head,  about  five  miles  eaat  of  the  Clark  county  line,  and 
seven  miles  west  of  the  Bath  county  line, — ^being  sixty  miles  fi^m 
Frankfort.  It  has  improved  rapidly  for  a  few  vears  past,  and 
now  contains  1 ,000  inhabitants.  The  public  builmngs  are,  a  very 
large,  commodious,  and  well  arranged  bri(^  court-house,  derks' 
offices,  three  churches,  (Presbyterian^  Methodist,  and  Reformed), 
a  male  academy — a  large,  fine,  new  brick  building,  built  under  a 
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charter  from  the  legislature,  and  in  which  is  kept  the  Highland 
Institute,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  literary  institutions  in  the 
State,  having  four  teachers,  and  from  one  hundred  to  one  hunr 
dred  and  eighty  pupils  each  session.  There  are  sixteen  lawyers 
and  seven  physicians  in  the  town,  sixteen  dry  goods  stores,  one 
hardware  store,  one  drug  store,  three  groceries,  one  book  store, 
printing  office,  two  taverns,  one  shoe  store,  and  ^  large  number 
of  mechanics'  shops.  Jeffersonville  is  a  small  village,  eight  miles 
east  of  Mount-Sterling,  on  the  State  road  to  Prestonsburg,  with 
one  tavern,  a  store,  and  a  blacksmith  shop. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  in  Montgomery,  176,276;  average 
value  of  land  per  acre,  $13.14;  number  of  white  males  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  1,360 ;  number  of  children  between  five 
and  sixteen  years  old,  1,778.  Total  valuation  of  taxable  prop- 
erty in  1846,  $4,039,948.     Population  in  1840,  9,332. 

No  county  in  Kentucky  has  suffered  more  from  land  litigation 
than  Montgomery.  The  laws  of  Virginia  for  the  appropriation 
of  lands,  were  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  befell  Kentucky.  Some- 
times as  many  as  five  or  six  patents  covered  the  same  piece  of 
land ;  and  the  occupant,  besides  the  title  under  which  he  entered, 
frequently  had  to  buy  two  or  three  times  more,  or  lose  his  home 
and  his  labor.  The  difficulties  in  the  land  titles  belong  to  the 
State  at  large,  and  need  not  be  specially  pointed  out  here. 

The  MOUND  which  gave  name  to  Mount- Sterling,  was  cut  down 
daring  the  year  1846.  Many  curious  things  were  found,  inter- 
spersed v^dth  human  bones — among  which  were,  a  copper  and 
two  white  queensware  breastplates,  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
hand ;  a  great  number  of  large  beads,  some  of  copper  and  oth- 
ers of  ivory  ;  bracelets  of  copper,  &c.  Thirty  years  ago,  there 
were  trees  on  this  mound  as  large  as  those  in  the  neighboring 
forest. 

About  five  miles  west  of  Mount-Sterling,  on  the  farm  belonging 
to  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Jacob  Johnson,  is  another  mound,  near  to  what 
Avas  once  an  entrenchment.  The  latter  was  square,  and  when 
cleared,  the  timber  which  was  growing  in  the  trenches  and  on  the 
banks  was  of  the  largest  and  richest  growth, — just  such  as  that 
which  surrounded  it  in  the  forest.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
square,  was,  evidently,  a  gate,  some  twenty  feet  wide,  which  was 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  thence  down  to  a  spring,  some  thirty 
yards  ofi*,  for  the  width  of  the  gate,  there  were  no  trees  of  any 
kind,  when  the  counlay  was  first  settled  by  the  whites. 

Montgomery  county  was  not  settled  as  early  as  those  west  of  it  The  first 
corn  raised  in  it,  was  by  Capt.  John  A.  Crawpord,  in  the  year  1790.  He  was 
employed,  in  that  year^  to  clear  the  land  and  cultivate  a  few  acres  of  corn,  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  one  hundred  acres  of  choice  land.  In  conjunction  with 
a  negrro  man,  he  cleared  four  acres  and  cultivated  the  same,  for  which  he  received 
his  hundred  acres,  and  which  lies  adjoining  Mount-Sterling,  and  upon  which  he 
has  resided  ever  since,  and  raised  a  large  and  respectable  ramily.  He  is  now  a 
vifforous,  sprightly  old  man,  about  eighty-two  tears  old.  He  was  under  Gen. 
Wayne  in  the  nortb^west,  and,  also,  commanded  a  volunteer  company  during  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain. 
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In  1782  Montgomery  county  was  the  scene  of  a  rencontre  between  tiM  wlite 
and  the  Indians,  which  was  marked  by  a  display  of  cool  intiepidily,  on  boik 
tides,  worthy  of  veteran  troops.  This  event  is  known  in  history  as  &tiir8  de- 
feat, and  is  perhaps  more  honorable  to  the  Indian  chvacter  than  any  other  batda 
fooght  daring  those  ttmea* 

In  the  month  of  May,  a  parW  of  about  twen^fiye  Wyandots  inyested  Eatill't 
station,  on  the  south  of  the  Kentucky  river.  They  killed  a  white  man,  took  a 
neflnro  prisoner,  and  after  destroying  the  cattle,  retreated.  Soon  after  the  Indians 
had  disappeared.  Captain  Estill  raised  a  oooipanY  of  twenty-five  men,  and  with 
these  pursued  the  enemy  with  the  design  of  innicting  summary  veogeanee  fat 
these  outrages.  He  came  up  with  then  at  the  Hinkirton  fork  of  I^i^^ng  rivei; 
They  had  just  crossed  the  creek,  which  is  here  very  narrow,  and  were  leisuely 
ascending  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation  which  arose  on  the  opposite  side.  Estill^ 
men  immediately  opened  a  fire  on  the  retreating  Indians,  who  at  first  manifeMad 
a  disposition  to  run,  but  their  chief,  being  severely  wounded,  otdered  diem  in  a 
loud  voice  to  stand  and  fight.  Upon  this  the  Indians  promptly  preoared  for  bal- 
tle,  each  man  taking  a  tree,  in  which  position  they  retumea  the  fire  of  the 
whites. 

Estill  and  his  men  had  also,  in  the  mean  time,  formed  a  line  of  battle,  and 
protecting  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  by  the  trees  and  bashes  in  the  vicin- 
ity, kept  up  a  rapid  discharge  of  rifles.  The  opposing  fioemsn  wen  formed  on 
opposite  sides  or  the  creek,  and  maintained  the  fight  for  some  time  with  great  de- 
liberation and  coolness. 

The  numbers  were  equal  on  each  side,  and  the  battle  was  more  like  a  singis 
combat,  than  an  engagement  between  organized  forces.  Each  rifleman  sing^ 
eat  bis  man,  and  fir^  only  when  he  saw  his  mark.  The  firing  was  delibc^rata, 
although  life  itself  was  o<Ven  the  forfeit.  And  thus  both  sides  firmly  stood,  or 
bravely  fell,  for  more  than  one  hour.  Upwards  of  one-fourth  of  the  oombatants 
on  both  sides  had  fallen.  Never  was  the  native  bravery  of  men  put  to  a  mora 
severe  test.  In  the  clangour  and  uproar  of  a  general  battle,  death  is  forgotten, 
and  even  cowards  die  Mme  brave  men ;  but  in  the  cool  ^nd  lingering  expeetatioB 
of  death,  none  but  the  man  of  true  eourase  can  stand :  and  such  was  the  situatioa 
of  these  combatants.  Captain  Estill  clearly  perceived  that  no  advantage  had 
been  gained  over  the  Indians  up  to  this  period  of  the  contest,  and  that  while  the 
action  was  continued  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  commenced,  no  decided 
change  could  be  produced  in  the  relative  fortunes  of  the  fight  Victory  itseU^ 
could  it  have  been  purchased  with  the  loss  of  bis  last  man,  would  be  but  a 
mournful  triumph ;  but  even  of  victory,  without  some  successful  manoeuvre,  he 
could  not  assure  himself.  His  situation  was  critical ;  the  promptest  action  was 
required.  He  cast  his  eyes  over  the  field,  and  saw  that  the  creek  before  him  op- 
posed a  charge  in  front ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  observed  a  valley  running  from 
the  creek  towards  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  prompted  by  the  urgency  of 
his  aituation,  he  determined  to  detach  six  of  his  men  by  this  valley,  to  gain  the 
flank  or  rear  of  the  enemy ;  while  himself,  with  the  residue,  maintained  Uieir  po- 
sition in  front. 

The  detachment  accordingly  moved  off  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Miller; 
hut  either  mistaking  his  way,  or  not  oomprehendtng  Ae  ordere  of  his  superior, 
this  officer  did  not  proceed  with  the  requisito  dispatoh,  and  the  movement  was 
not  executed  in  time.  The  Indian  leader,  in  the  meantime,  discovering  from  the 
slackening  of  the  fire  in  front,  that  the  line  had  been  weakening,  m^e  a  rapid 
charge  across  the  creek  with  his  whole  force,  drove  the  whites  from  their  coverts, 
and  compelled  them  to  retreat  with  ffreat  slaughter.  In  the  charge.  Captain  Es- 
till and  eight  of  his  men  were  killed.  Four  othere  were  badly  wounded,  who 
made  their  escape.  In  this  affair  the  Indians  lost  more  than  half  of  their  num- 
ber ;  the  loss  of  the  whites  was  much  greater.  The  action  lasted  two  hours, 
and  there  was  nothing  wanting  in  ite  cireumstances,  but  numbera  and  the  pomp 
and  tactics  of  modem  war,  to  make  it  memorable. 

The  last  incuraion  by  the  Indians  on  the  interior  of  the  State,  was  made  on 
Easter  Monday,  being  the  1st  day  of  April,  1793,  on  which  occasion  they  took 
Moigan*s  station,  on  Slate  creek,  about  seven  miles  east  of  Mount-Sterling,  and 
carried  away  nineteen  prisonera,  all  of  whom  were  women  and  children.  Hie 
men,  not  anticipating  danger,  were  engaged  in  the  neighborhood  preparing  to 
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raise  their  crops.  One  old  man  and  one  woman  were  killed  near  the  station,  and 
pursuit  havingr  been  made  by  the  whites,  the  savages  killed  several  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  the  remainder  were  taken  to  the  north-west  and  sold.  After  the  treaty 
of  Greenville,  in  1795,  they  were  all  restored  to  their  families  and  friends. 

General  Richard  Montgomery,  in  memory  of  whom  this  county  received  its 
name,  was  a  major  giBneral  in  the  American  revolntionary  army,  and  a  native  of 
Ireland— rborn  in  1737.  He  embraced  the  profession  of  arms  at  an  early  period, 
and  was  with  Wolfe  at  the  capture  of  Quebec,  in  1769.  On  his  retam  to  England, 
he  resigned  his  commission  and  removed  to  America,  purchased  an  estate  ih  New 
York,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Livingston.  On  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle,  his  feelings  in  favor  of  the  colonies  being  well  known, 
he  vras  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  continental  forces  in  the  northern  de- 
partment, in  conjunction  with  General  Schuyler.  The  indisposition  of  the  hitter 
devolved  the  chief  command  upon  Montgomery,  who,  after  various  successes, 
(the  reduction  of  fort  Ohamblee,  the  capture  of  St.  John's,  and  of  Montreal), 
proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Qbebee.  Having  formed  a  junction  with  Colonel  Ar- 
nold, a  combined  attack  was  made  on  the  place  on  the  1st  of  December,  1775; 
but  for  the  want  of  artillery  of  sufficient  calibre,  although  the  attack  was  well 
planned,  the  assailants  were  defeated.  General  Montgomery  and  his  two  aids 
were  killed  by  the  only  etin  fired  from  the  battery  of  the  enemy.  He  was  buried 
in  Quebec,  without  the  honors  due  his  rank,  but  his  remains,  by  order  of  Cost- 
gress,  were  removed  to  New  York  in  1816,  and  placed  in  front  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  He  had  received  an  ex- 
cellent education,  and  was  gifted  with  fine  abilities.  His  military  talents  espe- 
cially were  of  a  high  order,  and  the  sorrow  for  his  loss  was  heightened  by  the 
esteem  which  his  amiable  character  had  gained  him.  At  the  period  of  hiS'Oeath 
he  was  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 


MORGAN   COUNTY. 

Mo&GAK  county  was  formed  in  1822,  and  named  for  Greneral 
Daniel  Morgan.  It  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State-r- 
Licking  river  flowing  in  a  north-western  direction  through  the 
centre :  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Garter  ;  east  by  Lawrence  and 
Johnson ;  south  by  Breathitt  and  Owsley ;  west  by  Montgomery 
and  Bath,  and  nortli-west  by  Fleming.  The  face  of  the  country 
is  hilly,  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys.  The  soil  is  based  on 
free  stone,  with  red  clay  foundation.  Iron  ore,  coal,  alum  and 
copperas,  with  mineral  and  oil  springs,  abound  in  the  county. 
Pnncipal  productions  are,  Indian  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  flax-^ 
the  exports,  pork,  beef  and  horses.  Besides  lacking  river,  which 
flows  through  this  county,  the  head  waters  of  Litde  Sandy  and 
Red  river  have  their  rise  here — the  former  flowing  into  the  Ohio 
river  in  Greenup  county,  and  the  latter  into  the  Kentucky  river 
in  Clark  county. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  in  Morgan,*  515,962 ;  average  value 
of  lands  per  acre,  96  cents ;  valuation  of  taxable  property  in 
1846,  $602,494 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  1,068  ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years 
old,  1,547  :  Population  in  1840,  4,603. 

*  The  territory  of  this  coun^  is  full  six  times  as  large  as  that  of  some  other  counties  of 
the  Slate. 
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TTie  towns  of  the  county  are — West  Liberty  and  Hazle-Green. 
West-Liberty,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  one  hundred  and  seven  miles 
fh>ni  Frankfort— contains  a  court-house,  a  Methodist  church,  a 
Christian  church,  two  lawyers,  one  physician,  two  taverns,  three 
stores,  and  eight  mechanics'  shops  :  Population  100 — established 
in  1625.  Hcale-Crreen  is  a  pleasant  little  village,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  40  souls. 

^  General  Daniel  MoR»iJf,  from  whom  tbU  county  receiTed  its  name,wm8  a  dit- 
tinffuished  of&cer  of  the  war  of  the  reYoIution,  and  was  bom  in  New  Jettey  in 
1736.  His  first  employment  was  that  of  a  wagoner.  In  this  capacity  be  was 
with  the  army  at  Braddock^s  defeat.  On  the  return  of  the  army  be  receired  a 
commission  as  ensign  in  the  English  serriee.  From  this  period  until  1774  noth- 
ing distinct  is  known  of  the  history  of  General  Morgan.  In  this  year  he  com- 
manded a  company  in  Dunmore*s  expedition  against  the  Indians.  He  eomroaB- 
ded  a  detachment  consisting  of  three  rme  companies  under  Arnold  at  Quebec,  and 
led  the  forlorn  hope  in  the  assault.  Here  he  was  taken  prisoner.  On  his  ezchanee 
he  receiTed  the  appointment  of  colonel  in  the  continental  army.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  Lis  riflemen  in  the  decisiTe  and  Tictorious  battle  of  Saratoga.  For  his 
gallantry  in  this  action,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  a  resolution  presenft- 
Cig  him  with  a  horse,  pistols,  and  a  sword. 


MUHLENBURG   COUNTY. 

MuHLENBUBo  couuty  was  formed  in  1798,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Gen.  Peter  Muhlenburg,  of  the  revolutionary  army.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  the  south-western  middle  part  of  die  State,  and  lies  on 
the  waters  of  Greene  river :  Bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east 
by  Greene  river,  which  separates  it  from  Daviess  and  Ohio  ;  east 
by  Butler ;  south  by  Todd  and  Logan  ;  and  west  by  Hopkins.  In 
the  southern  portion  of  the  county  the  surface  is  broken,  and  the 
lands  comparatively  poor ;  while  the  middle  and  northern  divi- 
sions are  undulating,  and  the  soil  productive.  Com,  pork,  and 
tobacco,  are  the  staples.  The  county  abounds  in  coal  and  iron 
ore.  The  "  Henry  Clay  Iron  Works,"  four  miles  from  Greene^'ille 
is  supplied  with  ore  of  a  superior  quality  from  the  contiguous 
high  grounds,  which,  as  the  quantity  is  inexhaustible,  has  obtain- 
ed the  name  of  the  "  Iron  MounUdn?^  There  are  several  mineral 
springs  in  Muhlenburg ;  and  salt,  in  small  quantities,  was  at  one 
time  manufactured  in  the  county. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  in  Muhlenburg,  274,809;  average 
value  of  lands  per  acre,  $1.93  ;  valuation  of  taxable  property  in 
1846,  $1,298,019 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years 
old,  1,366;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years 
old,  1,744 ;  population  in  1840,  6,964. 

There  are  five  towns  in  the  county,  viz :  Greeneville,  Lewisburg, 
Rumsey,  South  CarroUton,  and  Skilesvilie.  Greeneville,  the  seat 
of  justice,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Frankfort.  It 
contains,  besides  the  usual  public  buildings,  one  Presbyterian  and 
one  Methodist  church,  six  lawyers,  three  physicians,  one  semi- 
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nary,  six  stores,  one  grocery,  two  taverns,  one  wool  carding  fac- 
tory, two  tobacco  factories,  and  eight  mechanics'  shops.  Popu- 
lation, 400.  Established  in  1812,  and  named  after  the  distin- 
guished revolutionary  general,  Greene.  Lewisburg  is  a  small  vil- 
lage, situated  on  Greene  river,  nine  miles  from  Greeneville,  con- 
taining two  stores,  one  warehouse,  and  about  50  souls.  Rumsey 
lies  on  Greene  river,  at  lock  and  dam  No.  2,  about  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Greeneville — contains  one  Union  church,  one  law- 
yer, two  physicians,  two  taverns,  five  stores,  two  groceries,  one 
school,  two  saw-mills,  two  grist-mills,  one  carding  factory,  and 
six  mechanics'  shops.  Population,  300.  Named  after  James  Rum- 
sey, for  whom  the  honor  is  claimed  of  having  built  the  first  steam- 
boat in  the  United  States.  SonUh  CarrollUm,  situated  on  Greene 
river,  two  miles  below  Lewisburg — has  two  stores,  three  ware- 
houses, one  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  one  physician,  one 
tavern,  and  four  mechanics'  shops.  Population,  75.  SkUesville 
is  situated  on  Greene  river,  at  lock  and  dam  No.  3,  fourteen  miles 
east  of  Greeneville,  and  contains  one  physician,  two  stores,  and 
about  15  souls.  Named  after  James  R.  Skiles,  who  introduced 
the  first  steamboat  upon  Greene  river,  and  who  spent  a  fortune  in 
promoting  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

Gen.  Pbtkr  Muhlbnburo  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  profession  a 
clergyman  of  the  Lutheran  church.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he 
wae  a  young  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church 
at  Woodstock.  In  1776,  he  received  the  commission  of  colonel,  and  was  re- 
quested to  raise  his  regiment  amona  the  Germans  of  the  valley.  Having  in  his 
pulpit  inculcated  the  principles  of  liberty,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  a  re- 
giment. He  entered  the  pulpit  with  his  sword  and  cockade,  preached  his  fare- 
well sermon,  and  the  next  day  marched  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  to  join  the 
array.  His  regiment  was  the  eighth  Virginia,  or,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  the 
German  regiment.  This  corps  behaved  with  honor  throughout  the  war.  They 
were  at  Brandy  wine,  Monmouth,  and  Germantown,  and  in  the  southern  campaigns. 
In  1777,  Mr.  Muhlenburg  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  Aifter 
the  war,  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania — was  for  many  years  treasurer  of  that  State, 
and  served  three  terms  in  Congress,  af\er  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  In 
person,  Gen.  Muhlenburg  was  tall  and  well-proportioned,  and,  in  his  address,  re- 
markably courteous.  He  was  a  fine  disciplinarian,  an  excellent  officer,  and  es- 
teemed and  beloved  by  both  officers  and  soldiers. 


NELSON   COUNTY. 

Nelson  county  was  formed  in  1781,  and  named  for  Gover- 
nor Thomas  Nelson,  of  Virginia.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  state,  and  lies  on  the  waters  of  Salt  river :  Bounded  on 
the  north  by  Spencer ;  east  by  Washington  and  Marion ;  south 
by  Larue  ;  west  by  Hardin  ;  and  north-west  by  Bullitt.  The  sur- 
face of  the  county  is  undulating  The  soil  in  the  northern  por- 
tion is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  hemp  ;  while  that  of  the  southern  portion  is  rather  thin,  though 
there  are  detached  parcels  of  good  land,  particularly  in  the  bot- 
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toms  of  the  Beech  and  Rolling  forks,  and  Pottinger  creeks.  Thu 
county  grows  abnost  every  variety  of  grain  and  grasses.  The 
exports  are,  principally,  hemp,  flour,  hay,  corn,  apples,  hogs,  cat- 
tle, horses,  mules,  and  whisky. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  in  Nelson,  252,597 ;  average  value  of 
lands  per  acre,  $9.00 ;  total  valuation  of  taxable  property  in 
1846,  $4,967,176;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty -one  years 
of  age,  1,987;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years 
old,  1,754.     Population  in  1840,  13,637. 


CATHOLIC    COLLEGE,    BARDSTOWN.     K  Y. 

The  towns  of  Nelson  are,  Bardstown,  Bloomfield,  Fairfield> 
Chaplin  and  New-Haven.  Bardstown,  the  principal  town  and 
county  seat,  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  north  of  the  Beech  fork  of  Salt  river,  about  fifty  miles 
from  Frankfort,  and  forty  miles  south-west  from  Louisville.  It 
contains  a  fine  brick  court-house,  four  churches,  (Baptist,  Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic,)  fourteen  lawyers,  nine 
physicians,  ten  dry  goods  stores,  one  drug  store,  several  grocery 
stores,  one  bagging  factory,  one  wool  factory,  one  steam  cotton 
factory,  and  twenty-five  mechanics'  shops.  Population  about 
2,000.     St.  Joseph's   College,  located  in  this  town,  was  founded  in 
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1819,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  denomina- 
tion. Rev.  Edward  McMahon  is  president,  assisted  by  four  pFO- 
fessors.  Numbers  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  students,  with  five 
thousand  volumes  in  the  library.  Commencement  in  August. 
The  college  edifice  is  a  very  commodious  and  imposing  structure. 
There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  Female  IrtstiUUion  two  and  a  half 
miles  north-west  of  Bardstown — and  Presbyterian  and  Metho- 
dist Female  Academies  in  Bardstown — all  extensively  patronised 
and  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Bardstown  is  one  of  the  hand- 
Bomest  towns  of  the  west,  and  contains  an  enterprising,  intelli- 
§^ent  and  remarkably  moral  population. 

There  is  a  natural  tunnel  under  Bardstovm,  of  circular  form 
and  several  feet  in  dituneter,  commencing  at  the  eastern  and  ter- 
minating at  the  western  declivity  of  the  eminence  on  which  the 
town  is  built.  We  have  not  learned  to  what  extent  this  subter- 
ranean passage  has  been  penetrated. 

Bloomjield  is  a  handsome  town,  containing  one  Baptist  church, 
two  physicians,  five  stores,  two  taverns,  and  sixteen  mechajiice' 
shops,  with  a  population  of  400.  New  Haven  has  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  one  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  one  tavern,  four  phy- 
sicians, four  stores,  and  ten  mechanics'  shops :  Population  300. 
Fairfield  contains  one  Catholic  church,  three  physicians,  one  tav- 
ern, four  stores  and  six  mechanics*  shops — with  a  population  of 
150.  Chaplin  has  three  physicians,  three  stores,  one  tavern,  and 
seven  mechanics'  shops — population  150. 

Fkmalb  Couraoc.->— The  following  record  of  the  indomitable  ooorage  and  ama- 
zing physical  strength  of  one  of  the  pioneer  females  of  Kentacky,  we  copy  from 
the  interesting  work  of  Mr.  MoClung,  the  Sketches  of  Western  Adventure: 

"  During  the  summer  of  1787,  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Merril,  of  Nelson  county, 
Ky.,  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  defended  with  singalar  address  and  good 
fortune.  Merril  was  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  a  dog  about  midnight,  and  upon 
opening  the  door  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  he  received 
the  fire  of  six  or  seven  Indians,  by  which  his  arm  and  thigh  were  both  bfoken. 
He  instantly  sunk  upon  the  floor  and  called  upon  his  wife  to  close  the  door.  This 
had  scarcely  been  done  when  it  was  violently  assailed  by  the  tomahawks  of  the 
enemy,  and  a  large  breach  soon  effected.  Mrs.  Merril,  however,  being  a  perfect 
Amazon,  both  in  strength  and  courage,  guarded  it  with  an  axe,  and  successively 
killed  or  badly  wounded  four  of  the  enemy  aa  tbey  attempted  to  force  their  way 
into  the  cabin. 

**  The  Indians  then  ascended  the  roof,  and  attempted  to  enter  by  way  of  the 
ehimney ;  but  here  again  they  were  met  by  the  same  determined  enemy.  Mrs. 
Merril  seized  the  only  feather  bed  which  the  cabin  afforded,  and  hastily  ripping 
it  open,  poured  its  contents  upon  the  fire.  *A  furious  blaze  and  stifling  smoke 
instantly  ascended  the  chimney,  and  brought  down  two  of  the  enemy,  who  lay 
for  a  few  moments  at  the  mercy  of  the  lady.  Seizing  the  axe,  she  quickly 
dispatched  them,  and  was  instantly  afterwards  summoned  to  the  door,  where  the 
only  remaining  savage  now  appeared,  endeavoring  to  effect  an  entrance,  while 
Mrs.  Merril  was  engaged  at  the  chimney.  He  soon  received  a  gaah  in  the  cheek, 
which  compelled  him,  with  a  loud  yell,  to  relinquish  his  purpose,  and  return  has- 
tily to  Chillicothe,  where,  from  the  report  of  a  prisoner,  he  gave  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  fierceness,  strength,  and  courage  of  the  **  long  knife  squaw  !'* 

In  August,  1792,  information  was  communicated  to  Major  Brown,  of  Nelson 
county,  that  a  party  of  Indians  were  committing  depredations  on  the  Rolling  fork 
of  Salt  river.    He  immediately  raised  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  commenced 
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a  Tigilant  search  for  the  marauders.  Falling  on  their  trail,  he  pursued  and  over- 
took them,  when  a  brisk  skirmish  ensued  between  his  men  and  the  rear  of  the 
Indian  force,  consisting  of  twelve  warriors.  In  this  spirited  conflict,  four  of  the 
Indians  were  \e(i  dead  upon  the  field,  and  the  remainder  were  dispersed.  The 
loss  of  the  whites  was  one  man  killed,  and  two  wounded. 

The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Wickuffb,  who  has  filled  a  considerable  space  in  the 
political  history  of  his  State  and  country,  is  a  native  of  Kentucky.  His  father, 
C.  Wickliffe,  removed  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  in  1784,  when  the  few  and 
feeble  settlements  in  the  western  forests  were  still  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  sav- 
age warfare.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  Col.  John  Hardin,  so  celebrated  in  the 
traditions  of  the  west,  for  his  heroism  and  tragical  fate.  The  subject  of  our 
sketch  is  the  youngest  of  nine  children.  His  father,  with  small  means  and  a 
larflre  family,  was  unable,  partly  from  the  condition  of  the  country  at  that  eariy 
period,  to  bestow  an  education  upon  any  of  his  sons,  beyond  the  rudimenu  of  the 
English  language.  The  whole  family,  however,  were  brought  up  in  habits  of 
industry  and  economy. 

The  oldest  brother,  Robert  WickliflTe,  aAer  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty^ 
one,  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  under  the  celebrated  George  Nicholaa,  and, 
by  his  vigorous  talents,  and  industry,  has  raised  himself  to  well  known  eminence 
at  the  bar  and  in  the  councils  of  his  country.  The  other  two  brothers,  one  of 
whom  is  dead,  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  attained  great  respectability 
and  hiffh  standing  in  the  society  in  which  they  moved.  Charles  A.  Wickliffe  re- 
mained at  home  until  his  seventeenth  year,  when,  manifesting  a  desire  to  obtain 
an  education,  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school  in  Bardstown,  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  where  he  remained  about  one  year.  He  afterwards  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  Dr.  Blythe^s  instructions,  at  Lexington,  for  about  nine  months. 

Expressing  a  desire  to  study  law,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  his  rela- 
tive. Gen.  Martin  D.  Hardin.  He  was  forced  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  after  a  shorter  term  of  preparation  than  was  usual  at  that  day, — for  his 
father's  property  was  little  more  than  adequate  to  the  support  of  his  family  ;  and 
young  Wicklifl^  found  himself  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions 
for  the  means  of  subsistence.  His  appearance  at  the  bar  was  greeted  by  many 
warm  friends  of  his  youth,  to  whose  kindness  he  was  much  indebted  for  his  sab- 
sequent  success,  and  for  whom  he  has  ever  expressed  the  most  grateful  regard. 
Yet  he  had  to  struggle  agrainst  a  tremendous  competition. 

The  bar  of  Bardstown,  when  he  commenced  his  professional  career,  was  the 
ablest  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  It  comprised  such  men  as  Rowan, 
who,  as  an  advocate,  was  excelled  by  few,  if  any,  of  his  day :  afterwards  a  judge 
of  the  highest  court  of  the  commonwealth,  and  senator  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates ;  Pope,  who  has  been  pronounced,  by  good  judges,  one  of  the 
ablest  debaters  that  this  country  has  ever  produced ;  Hardin,  who  is  well  known 
as  a  skillful  and  learned  jurist ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  that  prodi^,  John 
Hays,  whose  marvellous  eloquence  is  never  spoken  of  without  enthusiasm*  by 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  him.  In  this  battle  of  giants,  Mr.  Wick- 
liffe, by  fair  and  honorable  exertion,  forced  his  way  to  that  higp  place  in  public 
estimation  which  he  has  ever  since  maintained. 

When  the  popular  mind  beo^an  to  be  deeply  moved  in  reference  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  our  national  rights  ana  honor  against  the  maritime  tyranny  of  England, 
Mr.  Wickliffe  took  an  active  part^by  public  addresses,  in  preparing  the  people 
of  that  part  of  Kentucky  in  which  he  was  then  known,  to  support  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  to  take  a  share  in  the  struggle  worthy  of  her  renown  for  courage  and 
patriotism.  After  war  had  been  declared  in  1812,  he  entered  the  service  as  a  vol- 
unteer, but  was  soon  a(\er  appointed  aid  to  Gen.  Winlock.  He  had  been  chosen 
to  represent  Nelson  county  in  the  legislature,  which  met  in  December,  1812.  This 
was  an  important  session.  Kentucky  had  responded,  with  her  usual  alacrity,  to 
the  call  of  the  country.  During  the  preceding  summer,  great  numbers  of  volca- 
teere  had  left  their  homes  for  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the  north-western  cam- 
paign. The  general  government  having  railed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  provide  for 
tht  "  wants,  the  legislature  threw  open  the  treasury  of  the  State;  and,  at  the  ssme 
time  hat  they  devoted  her  revenues  to  the  public  service,  pledged  the  lives  of  her 
sons  to  the  cause  of  the  nation. 
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While  this  leffislatare  was  in  session,  eame  the  news  of  that  dreadful  disaster 
at  the  Raisin,  which  covered  the  State  with  inoarninff.  The  two  houses  requested 
the  venerable  Gov,  Shelby,  then  in  the  executive  chair,  to  take  command  of  the 
Kentuckians,  and  lead  them  to  victory  and  yengeance.  Of  all  these  measures 
for  the  vigorous  proseootion  of  the  war,  Mr.  Wicklifie  was  the  sealous  and  effi- 
cient advocate.  His  re-election,  in  181 3t  was  the  best  proof  that  his  constituents 
approved  his  le^slative  conduct. 

In  this  year,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Cripps,  a  lady  who  is  justly  ad- 
mired for  her  colloquial  powers  and  social  accomplishments,  and  esteemed  by  her 
intimate  friends  for  other  less  brilliant,  but  still  more  valuable  ({ualities.  Her 
father,  some  months  before  her  birth,  had  fallen  in  a  dreadful  conflict  with  the  In- 
dians, near  BuUitt^s  Lick,  after  a  display  of  courage  and  generosity  unsurpassed 
in  the  annals  of  western  adventure. 

When  Gov.  Shelby  issued  his  proclamation,  inviting;  his  fellow-citixens  to  meet 
him  at  Newport,  Mr.  Wickliffe  again  volunteered,  and  was  appointed  aid  to  Gen* 
Caldwell,  of  the  Kentucky  troops,  in  which  capacity  he  was  present,  and  ren* 
dered  valuable  service,  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  After  that  battle,  he  returned 
to  Kentucky,  and  served  in  the  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature.  Tie  then  with- 
drew from  public  life,  being  under  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  family,  by  un- 
divided attention  to  his  professional  business. 

In  1820,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature.  In  the  session  of  that  year 
the  commonwealth  bank  was  chartered.  Mr.  Wickliffe  made  an  able  speech 
against  that  measure,  basing  his  opposition  to  it  not  only  upon  constitutional 
ground,  but  also  upon  the  enls  and  dangers  of  the  paper  system.  He  continued 
a  member  of  the  legislature  until  his  election  to  Congress  in  1822.  In  1825, 
when  the  choice  of  a  president  devolved  upon  the  house  of  representatives,  Mr. 
Wickliffe,  in  opposition  to  most  of  his  colleagues,  voted  for  General  Jackson,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  whom  he  repre- 
sented. He  preferred  General  Jackson  to  Mr.  Adams,  from  his  personal  knowl- 
edge of  their  characters,  as  well  as  of  their  yiews  in  relation  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  federal  government  His  re-election  to  Congress,  by  the  unusu- 
ally large  majority  of  two  thousand  votes,  was  a  decisive  proof  of  the  approba- 
tion of  his  constituents.  He  continued  to  represent  the  same  district  in  Con- 
gress until  1833,  when  the  pressure  of  domestic  cares  and  professional  business 
compelled  him  once  more  to  retire  from  public  life. 

During  his  ten  years'  service  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  his  reputation  stea- 
dily rose  as  a  debater  and  a  man  of  business.  He  was  for  several  years  chair- 
noan  of  the  important  committee  of  public  lands,  and  was  chosen  by  the  house 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Peck,  in  which  capacity  he 
appeared  before  the  senate,  and  made  one  of  the  ablest  speeches  reported  in  the 
proceedings  of  that  celebrated  trial. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  was  not  long  permitted  to  remain  in  retirement.  The  same  year 
in  which  heieA  Congress,  he  was  called  upon  by  the  people  of  Nelson  county 
to  represent  them  in  the  legislature.  In  the  session  of  1834,  he  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives.  At  a  subsequent  session  Mr.  Wickliffe 
drafted,  supported  and  earned  through  the  legislature,  in  the  face  of  violent  oppo- 
sition, the  oill  establishing  the  present  jury  system  of  Kentucky.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  defects  of  the  former  system,  must  admit  that  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Wickliffe  for  a  valuable  reform  in  the  administration  of  justice— perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  the  objects  for  which  governments  are  instituted. 

Scarcely  had  he  left  the  le^slature,  when,  in  1836,  he  was  chosen  lieutenant 
gorernor  of  Kentucky,  by  which  he  became  president  of  the  senate.  His  com- 
manding person,  dignified  manners,  and  prompt  decision,  well  qualify  him  to  pre- 
side over  a  deliberative  body.  In  1839,  by  the  death  of  Governor  Clarke,  he 
became  the  acting  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
that  high  office  with  ability,  integrity,  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  found  the  finances  of  the  commonwealth  in  such  a  conditio'n,  owing  to 
the  excesses  of  the  internal  improvement  system,  as  threatened  to  impair  the  credit 
of  the  State.  He  saw  that  this  state  of  things  required  a  prompt  remedy,  and  in 
his  annual  message,  he  called  upon  the  legislature  to  prevent  the  further  issue 
and  sale  of  bonds,  without  an  aaequate  provision  for  paying  the  interest  on  the 
Tast  liabilities  already  incurred. 
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In  1841,  h&  was  Milled  by  Mr.  Tyler  to  a  aeat  in  his  cabinet,  as  post  master 
general  of  the  United  States.  All  who  know  him  will  acknowledge  that  be  was 
welt  qualified  for  that  reapomible  office,  by  methodical  habits  of  businoss,  saea- 
ctty,  combined  with  scropulons  attention  to  details,  and  answerving  detenninataoo 
to  do  his  daty  aceording  to  ^aw,  regardless  of  the  clamors  of  interested  meo. 
The  close  of  his  official  career  was  signalized  by  a  transaction,  perhaps  the  mett 
memorable  of  his  public  life.  It  was  his  fortune  to  take  a  considerable  share  in 
bringing  to  its  final  consummation  the  annexation  of  Texas;  a  raeasuie  which  maj 
be  regarded  as  a  link  fn  a  chain  of  e?ents  that  will  girdle  the  North  Amerieaa 
continent  with  a  wide  belt  of  illumination :  which  has  given  an  impulse  to  the 
extension  of  anglo  American  institutions,  that  cannot  be  arrested  until  the  ciicait 
of  empire  shall  have  been  completed  on  the  shoves  of  the  Pacific. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that,  though,  like  all  men  who  hare  been  prooi- 
insntly  connected  with  public  transactions,  Mr.  WickHfiCe  has  giTen  offence  to 
many,  his  conduct  in  all  the  domestic  relations,  as  a  cittien,  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  as  a  christian  gentleman,  secures  the  respect  and  confidence  even  of  hit 
bitterest  political  enemies. 

The  Hon.  Benjamin  Hardin  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  State.  He  has 
frequently  been  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  elector  for  president  and  yice- 
president  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1815  to  1617,  from  1819  to  1833, 
and  from  1833  to  1837.  While  in  Congress,  few  occupied  higher  rank  as  a  de- 
bater than  Mr.  Hardin.  His  style  is  peculiar,  pungent,  sarcastic,  pointed  and 
energetic;  making  him  &n  antagonist  to  be  feared.  The  late  eccentric  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  in  allusion  to  Hardin's  peculiar  style  of  oratory,  used  to 
call  him  **  the  kitchen  knife,*'  rough  and  homely,  but  keen  and  trenchant.  As 
an  advocate  at  the  bar,  he  has  few  if  any  superiors  in  the  State.  In  1844,  when 
William  Owsley  became  governor  of  the  State,  he  appointed  Hardin  his  secre- 
tary of  state,  which  office  he  held  until  February,  1847,  when  he  resigned.  His 
person  is  tall  and  commanding,  his  eye  remarkabl]^  keen  and  penetrating,  and 
nis  countenance  exhibits  striking  indications  of  decided  talent.  In  his  politics 
he  is  a  whig. 

Thomas  Nelson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independenoe,  from 
whom  this  county  received  its  name,  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  was  educa- 
ted in  England ;  and  entered  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses,  in  1774,  In  the 
military  organization  of  Virginia,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  regiment.  In  1775,  he  was  sent  to  the  general  Congress, 
at  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  member  of  that  body  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of 
independence.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed,  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  a 
brigadier  general,  and  invested  witli  the  chief  command  of  the  military  of  the 
State.  In  1779,  he  was  again,  for  a  short  time,  a  member  of  Congress,  hot  was 
forced  by  ill  health  to  resign  his  seat.  In  1781,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Jeflerson  as 
governor  of  Virginia ;  and  continued  to  unite  In  himself  the  two  offices  of  goT- 
ernor  and  commander  of  the  military  forces,  until  the  surrender  of  Lord  Corn- 
wall is.    He  died  in  1789,  aged  fifty  years. 

The  following  incidents,  from  an  esteemed  and  valuable  contributor,  were  de- 
signed to  appear  under  the  head  of  Bullitt,  but  were  not  received  until  after  the 
description  ot  that  county  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  stereotyper.  They 
are  too  interesting  to  be  lost,  and  we  therefore  transfer  them  to  Nelson : 

<*  If  I  could  have  taken  the  time,  I  might  have  ^ven  you  many  other  interest- 
ing particulars  of  the  early  times  about  BulHtt's  Liok — wlien  the  fires  of  an  hun- 
dred salt  ^maces  gleamed  through  the  forest,  and  the  Wyandot  sat  on  Caha*8 
knob  and  looked  down  on  five  hundred  men  on  the  plain  below.  I  have  sat  in 
the  fork  of  the  chesnut-oak  to  which  Caha  was  bound  by  the  Indians,  while  they 
procured  his  funeral  pile  out  of  the  dead  limbs  of  the  pitoh-pine  that  grows  on 
the  mountain's  side — (they  intended  to  burn  him  in  sight  of  Bullitt's  Lick^.  Some 
oxen  had  been  turned  out  to  graze,  and  were  stmggling  up  the  hill  side.  The 
Indians  heard  the  cracking  of  the  brush,  and  supposing  it  to  be  their  enemies 
(the  whites)  coming  in  search  of  their  lost  companion,  darted  into  the  thicket  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hill.  Caha  improved  their  temporary  absence— slipped 
his  bands,  and  escaped  in  the  darkness,  and  in  a  half  hour  arrived  safe  at  the 
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YkikB,  A  compai^  wat  immediately  raiaed,  and  made  paraoit.  Thej  followed 
the  tiail  of  aboat  tweatj  Indiana  to  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  aaw  the  In- 
diana crossing  on  dead  timber  they  had  rolled  into  the  river.  Some  shots  weio 
exchanged,  but  no  damage  was  known  to  be  done  on  either  side. 

**  1  have  sat  under  the  shade  of  the  elm,  about  three  miles  north  of  Shepherds- 
▼ille,  where  Col.  Floyd  fell ;  and  bare  a  thousand  times  walked  the  path  that 
May  and  his  companions  parsaed,  as  they  returned  fW>m  making  surveys  in  the 
new  county  of  Washington,  when  they  were  waylaid  by  some  twelve  Indians, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Shepherds ville,  on  the  south  side  of  Salt  river. 
The  surveyors,  including  the  elder  may,  were  all  killed  hot  one — his  name  was 
Hardin.  He  fled  to  the  river  bank,  pursued  by  the  Indians.  There  was  a  small 
station  on  the  opposite  side,  (called  Brashear's  station,  1  think),  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above  the  site  of  the  present  beautiful  watering  place  called  Paroquette 
Springs.  The  men  in  the  station,  about  twenty-five  in  number,  sallied  out.  Har- 
din ran  under  the  river  bank  and  took  shelter.  The  whites,  on  the  opposite  side, 
kept  the  Indians  off  of  him  with  their  rifles,  until  a  part  of  their  company  ran 
down  and  crossed  at  the  ford,  (Shepherds viHe),  came  up  on  the  side  Hardin  was 
on,  and  drove  the  Indians  from  their  prey.  May^s  field-notes  of  his  surveys  were 
preaerved,  and  subsequently  sustained  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  commonwealth.*' 

In  1778,  John  Fitch,  for  whom  the  honor  has  been  claimed  of  having  invented 
the  steamboat,  came  to  Kentucky,  located  a  tract  of  laud  in  Nelson  county,  and 
appears  to  have  resided  there  for  some  time.  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut— 
a  man  of  robust  person  and  vigorous  intellect— inclined  to  mechanics  in  his  stu- 
dies and  habits,  but  not  educated  as  a  practical  mechanic  The  idea  of  applying 
steam  as  a  propelling  power  in  navigation,  first  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  while 
sitting  on  the  bank  ^  the  Ohio  river,  and  thinking  of  the  vastness  and  fertility  of 
the  great  valley  watered  by  that  and  the  Mississippi  river.  Af^r  repeated  tnals, 
and  much  annoyance  from  unsuccessful  applications  for  assistance,  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  carryio?  his  project  into  execution,  and  made  a  boat  which  was  propel- 
led by  steam.  He  visited  Europe,  in  the  course  of  his  labors,  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  Watts'  improvement 
in  the  steam  engine.  He  endeavored  to  procure  a  patent  for  his  invention,  but 
failed.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  harassing  efforts  to  make  his  inyen- 
tion  productive,  but  without  avail.  His  disappointments  preyed  upon  his  spirit. 
He  resorted  to  the  bottle,  and  died  in  extreme  poverty.  He  was  interred  in  the 
public  burial  ground  at  Bardstown. 


NICHO  LAS   COUNTY. 

Nicholas  county  was  formed  in  1799,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Ck>lonel  George  Nicholas.  It  is  situated  in  the  north-east  middle 
part  of  the  State,  and  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Licking  river, 
which  flows  through  the  county  in  a  north-western  direction. 
The  other  more  important  streams  of  the  county  cure,  Flat,  Som- 
erset and  Cassady's  creeks.  That  portion  of  the  county  which 
borders  upon  Bourbon  and  Bath,  is  generally  level  or  gently  undu- 
lating, and  is  quite  rich  and  productive :  the  remainder  of  the 
county,  with  the  exception  of  the  vallies  of  Licking  and  its  trib- 
utaries, is  broken  oak  lands.  The  soil  is  based  on  limestone, 
with  red  clay  foundation.  The  staple  articles  of  trade  and  com 
merce  are,  corn,  hemp,  cattle  and  hogs.  Carlisle  is  the  present 
Beat  of  justice,  58  miles  from  Frankfort.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  county  seat  has  been  located  at  every  prominent  point 
in  the  county.    First  at  Ae  Blue  Licks ;  next  at  Bedinger's  mill, 
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two  miles  above ;  then  at  Ellisville,  on  the  road  from  Maysvillc 
to  Lexington  ;  and  finally  it  found  a  permanent  location  at  Car- 
lide  in  1816. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  in  Nicholas,  142,305;  average  value 
of  land  per  acre,  $11.55  ;  total  valuation  of  taxable  property  ia 
1846,  $2,456,145  ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  yearn 
old,  1,623;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  yean 
old,  2,121.     Population  in  1840,  8,745. 

Carlisle,  the  seat  of  justice  for  r^itholas  county » is  situated  t^TO 
miles  east  of  the  Maysville  and  Lexinj^Mon  road,  thirtj^-four  miles 
from  Maysville,  fifty-eight  miles  from  Frankfort,  and  five  hundred 
and  ten  miles  from  Washington  city  :  Lontainsi  a  new  brick  court- 
house, two  churches,  six  lawyers,  thn  e  physicians,  two  taverns, 
five  dry  goods  stores,  one  drug  and  liat  ^lore,  two  tanneries  aiid 
fifteen  mechanics'  shops.  Population  about  300.  Incorporated 
in  1817.  Moorefield  is  a  small  villap^e,  t^ix  milee  east  of  CarliFle 
— containing  one  church,  two  physicians?,  four  mechanics*  shop^, 
and  about  40  inhabitants. 

The  Blub  Lice  Springs  have,  from  Tartou^  r^ufipfi«  became  tbe  niOBt  e«leb»- 
ted  waterinff  place  in  the  west  It  was  here  ib^t  the  bloody  battle  was  foEigbt 
with  the  Inaians,  which  shrouded  Kentacicy  inruourniitg;  and  riexi  to  Biad^o^^a 
defeat,  has  become  famous  in  the  annaU  (f  ^avuge  warfam.  At  an  early  in^ 
the  Licks  became  a  point  of  grekt  imporismf^p  u*  the  aeuler^i  ma  it  was  chicif 
here  that  they  procured,  with  ^reat  lahor,  iind  ai  much  expenfi«,  their  supply  of 
salt.  In  modern  times,  it  has  become  a  fiivorite  and  fasliiiinable  r^ort,  wbops 
hundreds  of  the  elite  of  the  land  annually  ^^SE^nible  tn  the  pursuit  of  heat  ill  tr 
pleasure*  The  larjjfest  and  most  valuable  ^princr,  whoi^a  supply  of  wiii^r  appttn 
to  be  inexhaustible,  is  situated  on  the  narihf^rn  b^nk  of  th«  Licking  river,  abooi 
two  hundred  yards  from  that  stream.  The  ypwWT  has  been  anHly^ed  bj  eoc^ii^ 
enoed  chemists,  and  contains  the  following  in^rredietus: — Sulphurated  hydMnkt 
carbonic  acid,  muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  mnn-m^si,!,  rntiriat^  of  lime,  stitHiait 
of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  iim^nr-^iu,  nnd  c^arbon^te  of  Hioe.  Mito 
action  on  the  system,  it  is  pur^tive,  diaphnrnic  M\t\  7ilterative« 

Since  this  wateringr  place  has  passed  into  xUr  pu^^aession  or  the  Messrs.  HolH* 
day,  the  buildings  have  been  greatly  exti'miiTl,  ihe  nirt^oiiimodiitians  ificr«>aj»edt 
and  the  grounds  improved  and  beautifully  nd^rnrd.  Th^  main  hotd  U  six  bun* 
dred  and  seventy  feet  in  length,  three  slflrit^rf  high,  and  surrounded  by  large  and 
airy  galleries,  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  extent,  h  hsie  a  Large  and  commodious 
dining  room,  ball  room,  and  three  elegantly  fnrninhed  parlors.  The  lar^e  f^dar 
ffrove  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  battle  L/rmmci,  has  be^ti  ftncloi^  and  aei  m 
blue  grass,  and  affords  a  delightful  retreat  to  vj^iuiri^  in  the  hot  tnonlha  of  July 
and  August.  The  Blue  Lick  water  has  became  dii  imporiiini  article  of  eomnien^, 
several  thousand  barrels  being  annually  pxp^rti-iLl. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1776,  Colonel  }nhu  TrulJ,  vith  a  party  of  ten  men, 
left  Hinkston's  station,  for  the  purpose  of  rtinnvin^  ihn  militarj  stj^r^^i  p?*rpted 
bv  General  Georffe  Rogers  Clark  on  Limcstnne  creek,*  (fi^AT  Maysvilli*,)  lo 
Harrodsburff.  When  near  the  Blue  Licks,  ihey  met  a  small  body  of  Indianf., 
which  was  following  the  trail  of  Clark  ami  trisi  compamons,  who  had  made  ih^ir 
way  a  few  days  previous  to  Harrodsburg.  'Vhv  Kiiv;ij^es  innde  u  sudd«*n  nnd  vig- 
orous onset  upon  the  whites,  killing  Jones  and  one  or  two  r  ihers^,  milking  two  or 
three  prisoners,  and  putting  the  remainder  to  flight. 

In  January,  1778,  accompanied  by  thirty  men,  Boone  went  to  the  Blue  Licks 
to  make  salt  for  the  different  stations  ;  and  on  the  seventh  of  February  followinff, 
while  out  hunting,  he  fell  in  with  one  hundred  and  two  Indian  warriors,  on  their 
march  to  attack  Boonsborough.     He  instantly  fled,  but,  being  upwards  of  fiAy 


*  See  sketch  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark. 
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years  old,  was  unable  to  contend  with  the  fleet  young  men  who  pursued  him,  and 
was  a  second  time  taken  prisoner.  As  usual  he  was  treated  with  kindness  until 
his  final  fate  was  determined,  and  was  led  back  to  the  Licks,  where  his  men 
were  still  encamped.  Here  his  whole  party,  to  the  number  of  twenty-seven,  sur* 
rendered  themselves,  upon  promise  of  life  and  good  treatment,  both  of  which  con- 
ditions were  faithfully  observed.* 

In  1783,  the  Indians  having  committed  some  depredations  at  Hoy's  station, 
and  taken  two  boys  prisoners.  Captain  Holder  raised  a  party  of  seventeen  men 
and  pursued  them.  Near  the  Upper  Blue  Licks,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
and  a  spirited  conflict  ensued ;  but  Captain  Holder  finding  his  force  greatly  in^- 
rior  in  number  to  the  Indians,  very  prudently  gave  orders  to  retreat,  which  was 
efTected  with  the  loss  of  four  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians  was  never  ascertained. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1783,  the  fatal  battle  to  which  we  have  previously  re- 
ferred, took  place,  on  the  old  State  road,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Lower 
Blue  Licks.  The  Kentuckians  who  fought  this  battle  left  Bryant's  station  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  and  was  composed  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
men,  according  to  General  G.  R.  Clark,  and  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Marshall.  The  subjoined  account  of  the  troops,  pursuit,  and  bat- 
tle, we  copy  from  MeC  lung's  Sketches : 

**  Colonel  Daniel  Boone,  accompanied  by  his  youngest  son,  headed  a  strong 
party  from  Boonsborough ;  Trigg  brougrht  up  the  force  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Harrodsburg,  and  Todd  commanded  the  militia  around  Lexington.  Nearly  a 
third  of  the  whole  number  assembled  was  composed  of  commissioned  ofllcers, 
who  hurried  from  a  distance  to  the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  for  the  time  took  their 
station  in  the  ranks.  Of  those  under  the  rank  of  colonel,  the  most  conspicuous 
were  Majors  Harland,  McBride,  McGary,  and  Levi  Todd,  and  Captains  Bulger 
and  Gordon.  Of  the  six  last  named  officers,  all  fell  in  the  subseauent  battle,  ex- 
cept Todd  and  McGary.  Todd  and  Trigg,  as  senior  colonels,  took  the  command, 
although  their  authority  seems  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  nominal.  That, 
however,  was  of  less  consequence,  as  a  sense  of  common  danger  is  oflen  more 
binding  than  the  strictest  discipline. 

*^  A  tumultuous  consultation,  in  which  every  one  seems  to  have  had  a  voice, 
terminated  in  an  unanimous  resolution  to  pursue  the  enemy  without  delay.  It 
was  well  known  that  General  Logan  had  collected  a  strong  force  in  Lincoln,  and 
would  join  them  at  farthest  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  distinctly  understood 
that  the  enemy  was  at  least  double,  and,  according  to  Girty's  account,  more  than 
treble  their  own  numbers.  It  was  seen  that  their  trail  was  broad  and  obvious, 
and  that  even  some  indications  of  a  tardiness  and  willingness  to  be  pursued,  bad 
been  observed  by  their  scouts,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  from 
which  it  might  reasonably  be  inferred  that  they  would  halt  on  the  way,  at  least 
march  so  leisurely,  as  to  permit  them  to  wait  for  the  aid  of  Logman !  Yet  so  keen 
was  the  ardor  of  officer  and  soldier,  that  all  these  obvious  reasons  were  over- 
looked, and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  August,  the  line  of  march  was  taken 
up,  and  the  pursuit  urged  with  that  precipitate  courage  which  has  so  often  been 
fatal  to  Kentuckians.  Most  of  the  officers  and  many  of  the  privates  were 
mounted. 

"The  Indians  had  followed  the  buffalo  trace,  and  as  if  to  render  their  trail  still 
more  evident,  ihey  had  chopped  many  of  the  trees  on  each  side  of  the  road  with 
their  hatchets.  These  strong  indications  of  tardiness,  made  some  impression 
upon  the  cool  and  calculating  mind  of  Boone;  but  it  was  too  late  to  advise  re- 
treat. They  encamped  that  night  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  following  day  reached 
the  fatal  boundary  of  their  pursuit.  At  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  pursuit  commenced,  they  came  within  view  of  an  enemy.  As  the  mis- 
cellaneous crowd  of  horse  and  foot  reached  the  southern  bank  of  Licking,  they 
saw  a  number  of  Indians  ascending  the  rocky  ridge  on  the  other  side. 

"  They  halted  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Kentuckians,  gazed  at  them  for  a 
few  moments  in  silence,  and  then  leisurely  disappeared  over  the  top  of  the  hill. 
A  halt  immediately  ensued.    A  dozen  or  twenty  officers  met  in  front  of  the  ranks. 
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tod  entered  into  conenltBtion.  The  wild  and  lonel j  aepeet  of  die  eoontrj  erovBd 
then,  tbetr  dietmee  from  mny  point  of  support,  with  the  i^ertatntj-  of  their  beo^ 
m  the  pretenee  of  n  eupenor  enemy,  eeema  to  have  inspired  a  portion  of  •eriooa- 
■asi,  bordering  vpon  awe.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  upon- Boone,  and  Coloael 
Todd  naked  hia  q>inion  aa  to  #hat  should  be  doM.  The  Toteran  woodainaB,  with 
his  uanal  unmoved  gravity,  replied : 

•'That  their  siluation  was  oritieal  and  dalicBte;  that  the  force  oppowd  to  them  was  un- 
doubtedly numerous  and  leady  fisr  battle,  as  might  readily  be  seen  firom  the  kamaetf  Rtnat 
of  the  few  Indiaas  who  had  i^ppeared  upon  the  er«it  of  the  hiU;  Umt  he  was  wefl  aefosiii- 
ted  with  the  ground  in  the.  neighborhood  of  the  Lidc,  and  was  apprehensive  that  an  ambus- 
cade was  formed  at  the  Jiitancfi  of  a  mile  in  advance,  where  two  ravinet,  one  upon  each 
■de  of  the  ridge,  ran  in  such  a  manner  that  a  concealed  enemy  mi^  aseail  them  at  once 
both  in  front  ud  flank,  before  they  were  appriied  of  the  danger. 

**  It  would  be  proper,  therefore,  to  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Lsgan,  who  was  now  undoubtedly  on  hie  msrch  to  join  diem,  or  if  it  was  delenauned  to  at- 
tack vnthomt  delay,  that  one  half  of  their  number  should  march  up  the  itver,  whidi  them 
bends  in  an  elliptical  form^  crosi  st  the  rapids  and  fiiU  upon  tiierear  of  the  enemy,  while  the 
other  diviiion  attacked  in  front.  At  any  mte,  he  strongly  mged  the  neoesaity  of  lecoB- 
noitering  the  ground  oareftiUy  before  the  main  body  crossed  the  river.** 

«« Such  was  the  oounael  of  Boone.  And  although  no  measure  eonld  have  been 
much  more  disastrous  than  that  which  was  adoptM,  yet  it  oiay  he  doubted  if  ai^ 
thing  shoit  of  an  immediate  retreat  upon  Logan,  could  have  fl^ved  this  gallant 
body  of  men  from  the  fate  which  they  encountered.  If  they  divided  their  force, 
the  enemy,  as  in  Estiirs  case,  might  have  overwhelmed  them  in  detail ;  if  they 
remained  where  they  were,  without  advancing,  the  enemy  would  certainly  have 
attacked  them,  probably  in  the  night,  and  with  a  certainty  of  success.  They  had 
committed  a  great  error  at  first,  in  not  waiting  for  Losan,  and  nothing  short  of  a 
retreat,  which  would  have  been  considered  disgraceful,  could  now  repair  it. 

**  Boone  was  heard  in  silence  and  with  deep  attention.  Some  wished  to  adopt 
the  first  plan ;  others  preferred  the  second ;  and  the  discussion  threatened  to  be 
drawn  out  to  some  length,  when  the  boiling  ardor  of  McGary,  who  could  never 
eodure  the  presence  otan  enemy  without  instant  battle,  stimulated  him  to  an  act, 
which  had  nearly  proved  destructive  to  his  country.  He  suddenly  interrupted 
the  consultation  with  a  loud  whoop,  resembling  the  war-cry  of  the  Indiana,  spur- 
red his  horse  into  the  stream,  waved  his  hat  over  his  head,  and  shouted  aloud  :^ 
**  Let  all  who  are  not  cowards,  follow  me !  **  The  words  and  the  action  together, 
produced  an  electrical  effect.  The  mounted  men  dashed  tumultuously  into  the 
river,  each  striving  to  be  foremost.  The  footmen  were  mingled  with  them  in  one 
rolling  and  irregular  mass. 

**  No  order  was  given,  and  none  observed.  They  struggled  throngh  a  deep 
ford  as  well  as  they  could,  McGary  still  leading  the  van,  closely  followed  by 
Maiors  Harland  and  McBride.  With  the  same  rapidity  they  ascended  the  ridge, 
which,  by  the  tramping  of  buffalo  foragers,  had  been  stripped  bare  of  all  vegetation, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  dwarfish  cedars,  and  which  was  rendered  suli  more 
desolate  in  appearance,  by  the  multitude  of  rocks,  blackened  by  the  sun,  which 
were  spread  over  its  surface.  Upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  ridge,  they  followed 
the  bunalo  trace  with  the  same  precipitate  ardor;  Todd  and  Tngg  in  the  rear; 
McGary,  Harland,  McBride,  and  Boone  in  front.  No  scouts  were  sent  in  ad- 
vance ;  none  explored  either  flank ;  officers  and  soldiers  seemed  alike  demented 
by  the  contagious  example  of  a  single  man,  and  all  struggled  forward,  horse  and 
foot,  as  if  to  outstrip  each  other  in  Uie  advance. 

**  Suddenly,  the  van  halted.  They  had)  reached  the  spot  mentioned  by  Boone, 
where  the  two  ravines  head,  on  each  side  of  the  ridge.  Here  a  body  of  Indians 
presented  themselves,  and  attacked  the  van.  McGary's  party  instantly  returned 
the  fire,  but  under  great  disadvantage.  They  were  upon  a  bare  and  open  ridge ; 
the  Indians  in  a  bushy  ravine.  The  center  and  rear,  ignorant  of  the  ground,  hur- 
ried up  to  the  assistance  of  the  van,  but  were  soon  stopped  by  a  terrible  fire  from 
the  ravine  which  flanked  them.  They  found  themselves  enclosed  as  if  in  the 
wings  of  a  net,  destitute  of  proper  shelter,  while  the  enemy  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure covered  from  their  fire.  Still,  however,  they  maintained  their  ground.  The 
action  became  warm  and  bloody.  The  parties  gradually  closed,  the  Indians 
emerged  from  the  ravines,  and  the  6re  became  mutually  destructive.    The  oflScers 
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•ttflfeted  AresMIly.  Todd  and  Tr\fg  in  the  rear ;  Hariand,  MeBitde,  and  yoimg 
B^oae,  m  front,  were  already  kiNed. 

"  The  Indiana  mdoally  extended  their  line,  to  torn  the  rigfht  of  the  Kefttnoki- 
«n«,  and  cat  off  Uiefr  retreat.  This  was  quickly  perceired  hy  the  weight  ef  the 
lire  ttom  that  quarter,  and  the  rear  instantly  feH  back  in  disorder,  and  attempted 
to  niah  throogn  their  only  opening  to  the  riyer.  The  motfon  qaiokly  oonimniy« 
eated  ita^  to  die  Tan,  and  a  hurried  retreat  becaaM  general.  The  Indians  in- 
stantly sprang  forward  in  pursuit,  and  ftUling  upon  them  with  their  tomahawkSr 
made  a  emel  sUoghter.  From  Uie  battle  ground  to  the  rirer,  the  spectacle  was 
terrible.  The  horsemen  generally  escaped,  but  the  foot,  particularly  the  ran, 
which  had  advanced  fartheet  within  the  wings  of  the  net,  were  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed. Colottel  Boone,  after  witnessing  the  death  of  his  son  and  many  or  his 
dearest  friends,  found  himself  almost  entirely  surrounded  at  the  Tery  commence- 
ment of  ^e  retreat. 

Sereral  hundred  Indians  were  between  him  and  the  ford,  to  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  fb^tiTes  were  bending  their  flight,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
ssTages  was  pnncipally  directed.  Being  intimately  acqaninted  with  the  ffronnd, 
he,  toffcther  with  a  few  friends,  dashed  into  the  ravine  which  the  Indians  had  oc- 
cupied, but  which  most  of  them  had  now  left  to  Join  in  the  pursuit  After  sus- 
taining one  or  two  heavy  fires,  and  baffling  one  or  two  small  parties,  who  pursued 
him  for  a  short  distance,  he  crossed  the  river  below  the  ford,,  by  swimming,  and 
entering  the  wood  at  a  point  where  there  was  no  pursuit,  returned  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  Bryant's  station.  In  the  mean  time,  the  great  mass  of  the  victors  and 
vanouished  crowded  the  bank  of  the  ford. 

*'Tbe  slauffhter  was  ffreat  in  the  river.  The  ford  was  crowded  with  horsemen 
and  foot  and  Indians,  all  mingled  together.  Some  were  compelled  to  seek  a  pas- 
sage above  by  swimming ;  some,  who  could  not  swim,  were  overtaken  and  kuled 
at  the  edge  of  the  water.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Netherland,  who  had  for- 
a»erly  been  strongly  suspected  of  cowardice,  here  displayed  a  coolness  and  pres- 
ence of  mind,  equally  noble  and  unexpected.  Being  finely  mounted,  he  had  out- 
stripped the  great  mass  of  the  fuffitivee,  and  crossed  the  river  in  safety.  A  dozen 
or  twenty  horsemen  accompanied  him,  and  having  placed  the  river  between  them 
and  the  enemy,  showed  a  disposition  to  continue  their  flight,  without  regard  to 
the  safety  of  their  friends  who  were  on  foot,  and  still  struffgling  with  the  cunent. 

**  Netherland  instantly  checked  his  horse,  and  in  a  loud  voice,  called  upon  his 
companions  to  halt,  fire  upon  the  Indians,  and  save  those  who  were  still  in  the 
stream.  The  party  instantly  obeyed ;  and  facing  about,  poured  a  close  and  fatal 
discharge  of  nfles  upon  the  foremost  of  the  pursuers.  The  enemy  instantly  fell 
back  firom  the  opposite  bank,  and  gave  time  for  the  liarassed  and  miserable  foot- 
men to  cross  in  safety.  The  check,  however,  was  but  momentary.  Indiana 
were  seen  croestnff  in  great  numbers  above  and  below,  and  the  flight  a^ain  be- 
came general.  Most  of  the  foot  left  the  great  buffalo  track,  and  plunging  into 
the  thickets,  escaped  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Bryant's  station. 

**  But  little  loss  was  sustained  after  crossing  the  river,  although  the  pursuit 
was  urged  keenly  for  twenty  miles.  From  the  battle  ground  to  the  ford,  the  loss 
was  very  heavy ;  and  at  that  staffe  of  the  retreat,  there  occurred  a  rare  and  strik- 
ing instance  of  magnanimity,  which  it  would  be  criminal  to  omit," 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  we  copy  from  McOlung's 
Sketches,  who,  we  suppose,  derived  his  facts  from  Marshall.  A  letter  to  the  au- 
tbor,  from  a  distinguished  citiaen  of  Kentucky,  far  advanced  in  years,  makes  the 
fdAUimiag  statemsnt  in  reference  to  the  battle,  which  differs,  in  some  important 
particulars,  firom  Mr,  McClunff.    The  writer  says : 

**  Will  yon  include  the  batSe  of  the  Blue  Licks  in  your  notes  upon  Nicholas 
county  !  If  so,  and  you  are  not  in  possession  of  the  true  account  of  that  battle, 
I  bslievn  Pcan  supply  yon,  and  on  information  derived  from  Gen.  Clark  and  8i- 
i;  and,  als     '^        "         *  '  '  .  -  -      -. 


Kenton;  and,  also,  Capt.  Samuel  Johnson  and  Judge  Twyman,  both  of 
whom  were  in  the  battle.  It  substantially  varies  from  Marshall,  &c.,  who  have, 
most  erroneously,  blamed  the  conduct  of  the  officers.  Johnson  was  a  captain, 
and  Judge  Twyman  a  man  of  high  intelligence  and  perfect  veracity.  I  went  over 
the  gronnd  with  him,  many  years  since,  and  was  not  onljr  shown  the  spot  where 
the  battle  began,  and  where  Trigg  was  killed,  but  the  position  of  Trigg's,  Todd*8 
and  Boone's  lines.    These  statements  agreed  with  Kenton's  and  Gen.  Clark's^ 
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tbe  latter  reoeiyiiig  his  information  from  his  friends  in  the  action,  and  the  Indiai 
chief  who  fought  it.  Indeed,  Boone's  short  letter,  when  correctly  nnderstood, 
corroborates  my  information,  and  proves  Marshall  and  others  to  be  in  error. 

*^  The  whole  force  assembled  in  the  open  Lick  ground,  and  formed  three  lines 
—Todd  commanding  the  centre,  Triffg  the  right,  and  Boone  the  left  lines ;  while 
Capt.  Harlan,  with  twenty-five  picked  men,  formed  an  advance  guard.  The  whole 
road  from  the  Lick  to  the  forks  was  examined  by  two  ^ptet,  who  reported  that  th^ 
oonld  find  no  Indians  between  the  two  points — the  latter,  as  was  soon  ascertained, 
having  fallen  behind  the  river  hills  on  either  side  of  the  horse-shoe,  living  a  few 
of  their  number  concealed  in  the  grass,  in  the  right  hand  hollow.  As  the  troops 
moved  on,  Trigg's  battalion  came  upon  the  small  number  last  mentioned,  who 
fired  upon  his  command,  and  killed  him  and  two  or  three  of  his  men.  This  threw 
Trigg's  line  into  confusion,  and,  being  attacked  by  the  Indians  from  the  right  hill 
side  of  the  river,  before  order  could  be  restored,  the  whole  battalion  bn^e.  This 
e]qH)sed  Todd  to  a  fire  in  flank,  while  Harlan  and  his  twenty-five  men  were  at- 
tacked in  front,  and  the  whole,  with  three  exceptions;  cut  down.  Todd's  line,  in 
consequence,  became  exposed  to  the  Indian  fire  in  front  as  well  as  on  his  flank, 
when  a  large  portion  of  his  men  gave  ground,  leaving  the  left  and  front  ranks  ex- 
posed to  the  galling  fire  of  the  enemy.  A  general  and  tomultnous  retreat  soon 
followed,  &c. 

**  Equally  untrue  Is  the  statement,  that  Todd  hurried  the  pursuit,  withoot  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  Logan,  for  fear  of  being  superseded  in  the  command.  The  fact 
is,  that  Todd  was  then  both  a  militia  colonel  and  a  colonel  in  the  State  line,  and 
Logan  was  but  a  captain.*  Logan  did  not  reach  Bryant's  station  until  the  day 
after  the  action,  so  that,  if  the  battle  had  been  delayed,  the  Indians  would  have 
crossed  the  Ohio  before  he  reached  Lexington." 

There  are  few  objects  of  more  interest  than  the  struggle  of  a  great  mind  with 
all  the  disadvantages  of  poverty  and  obscurity ;  nor  is  there  any  sight  more  grand 
and  imposine^^-more  eminently  worthy  of  contemplation — than  the  uhtmate  tri- 
umph of  such  a  mind.  Of  such  struggles  and  such  triumphs,  our  country  afibrds 
many  bright  examples ;  though  there  are  few,  if  any,  more  illustrious  than  the 
subject  of  this  brief  memoir. 

Thomas  M CTCALrc  was  born  on  the  3(Hh  of  March,  1780,  in  the  counter  of  Fan- 

3uier  and  State  of  Virginia.    His  parents  were  poor  and  humble,  aspiring  to  no 
istinction  saving  that  of  a  good  name  and  spotless  reputation.    At  an  early  day 
they  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  in  the  county  of  Fayette. 

The  necessity  growing  out  of  the  poverty  and  misfortunes  of  his  father  and 
family,  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  stamp  the  character  of  the  boy  with 
the  elements  of  greatness,  which  his  natural  industry  and  enterprise  subsequent)? 
so  fullv  developed.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  sent  to  school  only  long  enough 
to  attain  to  moderate  perfection  in  the  then  recognised  rudiments  of  an  English 
education— suflScient,  however,  to  inspire  an  ardent  love  for  knowledge.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  elder  brother,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  stone 
mason.  Here  it  was  that  the  character  he  had  displayed  in  boyhood,  shone  out 
in  its  fullness.  The  hours  which  other  boys  devoted  to  idleness  and  unprofitable 
amusements,  were  by  him  assiduously  devoted  to  study  and  to  books.  What  to 
other  boys  was  labor,  was  to  him  relaxation  and  repose.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
his  fether  died,  leaving  his  mother  and  several  children  extremely  poor,  and  de- 
pendent, partially,  upon  him  for  sustenance  and  support.  To  enable  him  more 
effectually  to  render  them  the  aid  their  circumstances  required,  his  brother  can* 
celled  his  indentures,  and  he  was  declared  free.  With  his  aocuflHtoraed  energy, 
he  set  about  providing  for  his  widowed  motiier  and  her  orphan  children ;  and  be 
most  faithfully  performed  his  duty  towards  them, — rearing  and  educating  the 
dbildren— protecting  and  sustaining  all  of  them. 

In  1809,  he  made  his  first  public  speech.  A  requisition  had  been  made  upon 
the  State,  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  nation  in  the  contemplated  difficulties  with 

*The  writer  of  this  letter  evidently  labors  under  a  mistake  in  relation  to  the  rank  of  Gen.  Logan  at 
Uus  period.  In  the  year  17S0,  according  to  Mr.  Bmler,  (History  of  Kentacky,  pp.  114  and  115),  Btm- 
iaiiun  Logan  was  commissioned  eolonei,  and  Stephen  Trigg  lieutenant  colonel,  of  Lincoln  'iUid  Join 
Todd  colonel,  and  Daniel  Boone  lieutenant  colonel,  of  Fayette.  Marshall,  McGliuag,and  MoichMid, 
agree  with  Butler,  as  to  the  rank  of  hoguL 
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old  Spain.  In  the  language  of  one  who  witnessed  this  effort  of  the  young  soP 
dier,  **  the  fire  of  his  language  spread  through  the  ranks  of  the  regiment,  and  im- 
parted to  the  men  the  same  noble  ardor  that  animated  his  own  bosom.  Nothing 
eould  withstand  the  eloquence  of  his  call ;  and  Tolunteers  flocked  to  the  standard 
of  this  Norval  of  the  Grampian  hills,  until  an  overflowing  complement  prored  the 
success  of  his  undertaking.'' 

His  expectations  were  disappointed, — as  indeed  they  had  been  on  two  former 
occasions,  on  which  he  had  raised  volunteers  for  the  contemplated  war.  He  qui- 
etly again  doffed  his  title,  and  betook  himself  to  the  labor  of  his  trade.  In  1812, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  general  assembly  of  Ken- 
tucky. Here  his  worth  was  as  manifest  as  in  the  station  of  a  private  citizen.  In 
the  spring  of  1813,  he  raised  a  company  of  volunteers;  and,  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  fort  Meiffs,  he  commanded  one  of  the  companies  under  Boswell,  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  line  on  this  side  of  the  river,  which  defeated  more  than  double 
its  number  of  Indians.  He  displayed  an  intrepidity  and  crallantry  which  secured 
him  the  favorable  notice  of  his  commander-in-chief,  the  lamented  Harrison. 
While  absent  on  the  campaign  of  1813,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature, 
receiving  the  suffrage  of  every  voter  in  the  county  but  thirteen.  He  serveid  in  this 
body  several  years;  and,  in  1818.  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  under  cir- 
cumstances rao^t  gratifyingr  to  his  friends.  He  remained  in  Congress  until  1827, 
when  he  received  the  nomination  of  the  national  republican  party  as  their  candi- 
date for  governor  of  Kentucky.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress,  returned  to 
Kentucky,  and  accepted  the  nomination.  He  entered  at  once,  fearlessly,  and  with 
his  accustomed  energy,  upon  the  duties  of  the  canvass;  and  though  the  majority 
was  understood  to  be  in  favor  of  the  party  of  his  distinguished  competitor.  Major 
Barry,  he  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  bore  his  banner  proudly  and  victoriously 
through  the  contest. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  as  governor,  he  retired  to  his  farm, 
in  Nicholas  county ;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  field  of  active  service 
—he  was  soon  recalled  to  public  life.  In  1834,  he  was  returned  a  member  of  the 
senate,  from  the  district  of  Nicholas  and  Bracken.  In  1840,  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  board  of  inlernnl  improvements,  which  office  he  has  ever  since 
nlled,-4he  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  which,  he  has  most  faithfully  and 
honorably  performed.  The  venerable  man  is  now,  as  ever,  the  honored  and  be- 
loved of  all  who  know  him — a  true  and  worthy  specimen  of  a  **fine  old  Ken- 
tucky gentleman.'* 

Major  Georoc  M.  BicDiifGCR  was  a  pioneer  of  Kentucky,  and  an  early  settler 
in  Nicholas  county.  In  1779,  he  ac^ed  as  adjutant  in  the  unfortunate  expedition 
of  Col.  Bowman  against  the  Indian  town  of  old  Chillicothe;  and,  in  1782,  he 
was  a  major  at  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks.  In  both  the  expedition  and 
battle  he  bore  himself  gallantly,  as  a  brave  and  efficient  officer.  In  1792,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  first  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky, from  Bourbon  county — the  territory  of  Nicholas  then  constituting  a  part 
of  that  county.  In  1802,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Conffress,  and  served  two 
terms  in  that  body, — retiring  to  private  life  in  1807.  He  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  and  died  a  few  years  since,  on  his  farm,  near  the  lower  Blue  Licks. 

Colonel  GcoROK  Nicholas,  in  honor  of  whom  Nicholas  county  was  named, 
was  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Virginia,  who  served  for  some  years  as  colonel  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  He  came  to  Kentucky  just  before  it  became  a  State.  He 
was  a  prominent  and  influential  member  of  the  Virginia  convention,  and  a  zeal- 
ous advocate  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  was  a 
prominent,  if  not  the  most  influential  member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  first  constitution  of  Kentucky.  He  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  and  contributed  largely,  by  speaking  and  wri- 
ting, to  influence  the  course  they  took  in  the  great  political  contest  of  '98.  He 
died  when  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  in  1799.  As  indicating  the  tone 
of  Colonel  Nicholas'  moral  sentiments,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice he  was  opposed  to  dueling.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
bim  to  A.  S.  Bullitt,  in  1792,  is  honorable  alike  to  his  head  and  his  heart.  **  Yon 
ask  *  if  I  expect  any  further  satisfaction  from  you,  on  this  subject'  I  make  no 
temple  to  declare,  that  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  fighting  does  no  real 
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mvtIm  to  ^reputation;  that  1  think  it  wrong  to  hamd  life  in  tbtl  way  •antiMj 
both  to  tha  laws  of  God  and  man;  and  that  for  these  teaaona  I  didl  aaTereall  aaj 
pera^i  to  the  ield.  Bat  I  hold  myself  at  fall  libertj  to  leaent  any  aapenion  that 
may  be  cast  on  me;  and  to  defend  myself  against  any  penoml  aMaak  that  may 
be  made  on  maw 

'^Your  obedient  aerTanl. 

«« 6.  NICHOLAS.** 


^»^^^V^rf\>M» 


OHIO   COUNTY. 

Ohio  couiily  waa  fonned  in  1798,  and  named  from  the  Ohio  river. 
It  is  situated  in  the  west  middle  portion  of  the  State,  lying  on 
the  waters  of  Greene  river,  whioh  forms  its  southern  aad  a  part 
of  its  south-western  boundary — Rough  creek,  quite  a  eossidera* 
ble  stream,  flowing,  in  a  meandering  course,  through  its  norCh- 
ern  territory :  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hancock ;  ea«t  by  Gray- 
son ;  south-east  by  Butler ;  south-west  by  Muhlenburg ;  and 
north-west  by  Daveiss.  The  soil  of  this  county  is  considered 
equal  to  that  of  the  Greene  river  lands  generally,  producing 
excellent  crops  of  com,  tobacco,  oats,  potatoes,  clover  and  other 
grasses,  but  supposed  not  to  contain  sufficient  lime  for  the  profit- 
able growing  of  wheat.  The  timber  is  heavy  and  of  a  sup^or 
quality.  Iron  ore  abounds  in  the  county,  and  the  beds  of  excel- 
lent coal  are  inexhaustible.  The  moms  multicaulis  flourishes 
here»  and  the  culture  of  silk  might  be  carried  on  to  any  extent 
Some  specimens  of  the  manufactured  article  have  been  pro- 
nounced equal  to  the  best  Italian. 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  Ohio  county,  in  1846,  $1,280,- 
237 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  309,680  ;  average 
value  of  lands  per  acre,  $2.08 ;  number  of  white  males  over 
twenty  one  years  of  age,  1,407 ;  number  pf  children  between  five 
and  seventeen  years  old,  2,032.  Population  in  1840,  6,592 — ^but 
supposed  to  be  one-third  greater  in  1847. 

Hartford,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  Roogb 
creek,  about  twenty-eight  miles  by  water  from  its  junction  with 
Greene  river,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Frankfort 
Its  location  is  pleasant  and  agreeable,  remarkable  for  its  fine 
water,  and  the  general  health  of  the  population,  which  numbers 
about  400.  It  contains  a  brick  court-nouse  and  other  county 
buildings,  two  churches  (Methodist  and  Free,)  six  lawyers,  six  phy- 
aicians,  two  taverns,  fifteen  stores  and  groceries  and  ten  mechan- 
ics' shops.    Established  in  1808. 

Obio  waa  tbe  firat  eonarr  formed  below  Hardin,  and  onee  inolnded  all  of  tbe 
present  coanties  of  Ohio,  DaTeiee  and  Hancock,  with  jportiona  of  Breckinridge, 
Grayson  and  Butler.  The  immediate  vieinitj  of  Hartford  waa  settled  at  a  ybtj 
early  period,  and  was  oAen  the  soene  of  Moody  strife  and  acta  of  nobb  daring. 
Hartford  and  Bamett^s  stations  were  about  two  miles  apart,  mod  altbouffh  nerer 
regularly  besieged,  were  frequently  harassed  by  straggling  parties  of  Indiana, 
and  a  namber  of  persona,  who  imprudently  ventared  oat  of  eight  of  tbe  stationa, 
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killed  or  oaptared.  The  following^  facts  we  have  derived  from  Mr.  Stephen  Sttte- 
\»tt  a  pioneer  and  venerabie  and  eet^med  citisea  of  Ohio  coonly : 

In  April,  1790,  the  Indians  waylud  Bamett's  station,  and  killed  two  of  the 
«hiklren  e<f  John  Anderson.  One  of  the  party  assaulted  Mrs.  Anderson  with  a 
•woi4,  indicted  seTeral  severe  wounds  npon  her  person,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
takinpr  off  her  aoalp,  John  Miller  ran  up  within  aSout  twenty  steps,  and  snapped 
his  nfle  at  him.  The  Indian  fled,  leavin^r  his  sword,  but  succeeded  in  cari7ing 
off  the  scalp  of  Mrs.  Anderson.  She  however  recovered  and  lived  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  afterwards.  The  same  party  captured  and  carried  off  Hannah  Bar- 
nett,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  Barnett,  then  a  girl  of  about  ten  years  of  affe. 
They  retained  her  as  a  captive  until  October  of  the  same  year,  when  through  the 
instrumentality  of  her  brother-ui-law^  Robert  Baird,  she  was  recovered  and  res- 
tored to  her  friends. 

In  August,  of  the  same  year,  three  men  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
near  the  mouth  of  Greene  river.  John  Mcllmurray,  one  of  the  wnites,  was  killed, 
a  man  named  Faith  was  wounded,  and  Martin  Viannada  was  made  a  prisoner. 
The  Indiras  immediately  crossed  the  Ohio  river,  and,  after  traveling  for  some 
days  in  the  direction  of  their  towns,  siruck,  as  they  supposed,  the  trail  of  some 
white  men.  In  order  to  pursue  them  with  the  utmost  celerity  and  without  im- 
pediment, they  tied  Vannada  to  a  tree.  With  the  view  of  rendering  his  escape 
hopeless,  during  their  absence,  they  spread  a  blanket  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  and 
caused  him  to  sit  upon  it,  with  his  back  against  the  tree.'  His  handto  were  then 
pinioned  behind  him,  and  fastened  to  the  tree  with  one  rope,  while  they  tied  as- 
other  rope  around  his  neck,  and  fastened  it  to  the  tree  above.  In  this  painful  po- 
sition they  lefl  him,  and  commenced  the  pursuit  of  their  supposed  enemies.  But 
no  sooner  had  they  departed,  than  he  commenced  the  work  or  extricating  hirqself. 
With  much  difficulty  he  succeeded  hi  releasing  his  hands,  but  his  task  appeared 
then  only  to  have  began.  He  ascertained  that  Ike  could  not  reach  round  the  tree 
so  as  to  get  to  the  knot ;  and  it  was  so  twisted  or  tied  between  his  neck  and  the 
tree,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  slip  it  one  way  or  the  other.  Without  a 
knife,  he  made  powerful  efforts  to  get  the  rope  between  his  teeth,  that  he  might 
gnaw  it  in  two.  Filing  in  this,  he  almost  regretted  having  made  any  effort  to 
effSsot  his  escape,  as,  upon  the  return  of  the  Indians,  the  forfeit  of  his  life  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  the  consequence.  At  this  moment  he  recollected  that  theve 
were  some  metal  buttons  on  his  waistcoat.  Instantly  tearing  one  off,  he  placed 
it  between  his  teeth,  and,  by  great  efforts,  broke  it  into  two  pieces.  With  the 
rough  edge  of  one  of  these,  he  succeeded  in  fretting  rather  than  cutting  the  cord 
in  two  which  bound  his  neck  to  the  tree,  and  was  once  more  free.  But  in  what 
a  condition !  In  a  wilderness  and  an  enemy*s  country,  with  no  clothing  save  a 
shirt,  waistcoat,  breeches  and  moccasins ! — no  provisions,  no  gun,  no  ammunition^ 
no  knife,  not  even  a  flint  to  strike  fire  with  !  He  did  not,  f  owever,  hesitate  or 
falter,  but  instantly  struck  into  the  trackless  forest,  in  the  direction  of  home, — 
and,  under  the  direction  of  a  kind  Providence,  reached  Hartford  the  ninth  day 
after  his  escape,  having  subsisted  upon  such  small  animals  and  insects  as  he  could 
catch  and  eat  raw.  He  was  nearly  famished,  and  greatly  emaciated ;  but  having 
fallen  into  good  bands,  he  was  soon  recruited,  and  returned  to  his  family  in  fine 
health. 

In  the  year  1784(  or  1787,  an  incident  occurred  at  a  fort  on  Greene  river,  which 
displays  the  dangers  which  beset  the  emigrants  of  that  period,  and  illustrates  the 
magnanimity  of  the  female  character. 

About  twenty  young  persons — male  and  female— of  the  fort,  had  united  in  a 
flax  pulling,  in  one  of  the  most  distant  fields.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  two 
of  their  mothers  made  them  a  visit,  and  the  younger  took  along  her  child,  about 
eighteen  months  old.  When  the  whole  party  were  near  the  woods,  one  of  the 
young  women,  who  had  climbed  over  the  fence,  was  fired  upon  by  several  Indians 
concealed  in  the  bushes,  who  at  the  same  time  raised  the  usual  war-whoop.  She 
was  wounded,  bat  retreated,  as  did  the  whole  party, — some  running  with  her 
down  the  lane,  which  happened  to  open  near  that  point,  and  others  across  the 
fteld.  They  were  hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy,  who  continued  to  yell  and  fire 
npon  them.  The  older  of  the  two  mothers  who  had  gone  out,  recollecting  in  her 
flight  that  the  younofer,  a  small  and  feeble  woman,  was  hurthened  with  her  child, 
tamed  back  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  they  firing  and  yelling  hideously,  look  the 
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child  from  its  almost  exhausted  mother,  and  ran  with  it  to  the  fort,  a  dtatanae  of 
three  hundred  yards.  During  the  chase,  she  was  twice  shot  at  with  rifles,  whaa 
the  enemy  were  so  near  that  the  powder  burned  her,  and  one  arrow  passed  through 
her  sleeve ;  but  she  escaped  uninjured.  The  young  woman  who  was  wonnded 
almost  reached  the  place  of  safety,  when  she  sunk,  and  her  porsoert  who  had  the 
hardihood  to  attempt  to  scalp  her,  was  killed  by  a  bullet  from  the  fort. 


«<»^^»<»<»^^^^»»^»^^^^>^^^^MWV^»^X 


OLDHAM    COUNTY. 

Oldham  county  was  formed  in  1823,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Colonel  William  Oldham.  It  b  eituated  in  the  north  middle  part 
of  the  State,  and  lies  on  the  Ohio  river :  bounded  on  the  nordi 
by  Trimble,  east  by  Henry,  south  by  Jefferson  and  Shelby,  and 
west  and  north-west  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  contains  a  surface  of 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  square  miles.  The  face  of  the 
country  along  the  Ohio  river  and  Eighteen  Mile  creek,  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  county,  a4Joining  Trimble,  is  hilly  and  broken. 
The  remainder  of  the  county  is  gently  undulating,  and  generally 
good,  arable  land — based  on  limestone.  The  principal  products 
and  exports  consist  of  wheat,  hemp,  tobacco,  hogs  and  cattle. 
The  principal  streams  of  the  county  are  Harrod's  creek  and 
Curry's  fork  of  Floyd's  fork,  both  having  their  source  in  Heniy 
county. 

The  taxable  property  of  Oldham  in  1846  was  assessed  at  $2,- 
517,505 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  102,423  ;  av^^ 
age  value  of  land  per  acre,  $13.13  ;  number  of  white  males  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  1,060  ;  number  of  children  between  five 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  1,169.     Population  in  1840,  7,380. 

LaGrange,  the  county  seat,  contains  a  court-house  and  other 
county  buildings,  one  church,  six  lawyers,  diree  physicians,  five 
stores  and  groceries,  twelve  or  fifteen  mechanics'  shops,  and 
about  300  inhabitants.  Masonic  College^  under  the  supervision  and 
sustained  by  the  funds  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Kentucky — ^located  in 
LaGrange — is  quite  a  flourishing  institution.  LaGrange  took  its 
name  from  General  Lafayette's  residence  in  Prance.  Bollards' 
ville  is  a  small  village  four  miles  south-east  of  Lagrange,  and 
contains  one  church,  one  physician,  two  stores,  and  several  me- 
chanics' shops.  West-Port,  formerly  the  county  seat,  is  a  small 
town  on  the  Ohio  river,  containing  two  physicians,  two  mer- 
chants, with  several  mechanics.  Brownsboraughy  a  small  yillage, 
has  two  physicians  and  two  merchants — and  Fkydsburg  has  one 
physician  and  three  merchants.  LaGrange,  the  seat  of  justice, 
is  about  forty  miles  from  Frankfort. 

Oldham  CQuntv  was  named  in  compliment  to  Colonel  William  Oldham,  whc 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  at  St,  ClatVa  d^eat^  on  the  4th  of  November,  1791. 
Colonel  Oldham  was  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  and  commanded  a  regiment 
of  Kentucky  militia  in  that  memorable  battle. 

He  was  a  native  of  Berkely  county,  Virginia,  and  entered  the  revolutioDtrt 
army  in  1775,  as  an  ensign,  and  continued  in  active  service  until  the  spring  of 
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1779,  when  he  resided,  (being  then  a  captain),  and  came  to  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  hia  death  in  1791. 

Col.  Oldham  was  a  chivalrous  and  enterprising  man,  and  was  very  efficient  in 
defending  the  country  against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians :  and  in  other  respects 
contributed  much  to  advance  its  settlement. 

The  following  incident  we  find  in  Cist's  *' Cincinnati  Miscellany"  for  1846. 
It  is  from  die  **  Recollections  of  the  Last  Sixty  Years,"  by  J.  Johnston,  Esq.,  of 
Piqua,  Ohio.  The  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  oelebrated  Indian  chief,  Little 
Turtle,  says : 

*«The  Little  Turtle  used  to  entertain  us  with  many  of  his  war  adventures,  and 
would  laugh  immoderately  at  the  recital  of  the  following : — A  white  man,  a  pris- 
oner for  many  years  in  the  tribe,  had  often  solicited  permission  to  go  on  a  war 
party  to  Kentucky,  and  had  been  refused.  It  never  was  the  practice  with  the  In- 
dians to  ask  or  encourage  white  prisoners  among  them  to  go  to  war  against  their 
countrymen.  This  man,  however,  had  so  far  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  In- 
dians, and  being  very  importunate  to  go  to  war,  the  Turtle  at  length  consented, 
and  took  him  on  an  expedition  into  Kentucky.  As  was  their  practice,  they  had 
reconnoitered  during  the  day,  and  had  fixed  on  a  house  recently  built  and  occu- 
pied, as  the  object  to  be  attacked  next  mominff  a  little  before  the  dawn  of  day. 
The  house  was  surrounded  by  a  clearing,  there  being  much  brush  and  fallen  tim- 
ber on  the  ground.  At  the  appointed  time,  the  Indians,  with  the  white  man,  be- 
gan to  move  to  the  attack.  At  all  such  times  no  talking  or  noise  is  to  be  made. 
They  crawl  along  the  ground  on  their  hands  and  feet ;  all  is  done  by  signs  from 
the  leader.  The  white  man  all  the  time  was  striving  to  be  foremost,  the  Indians 
beckoning  him  to  keep  back.  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  he  would  keep  foremost; 
and  having  at  lenffth  got  within  running  distance  of  the  house,  he  Jumped  to  his 
feet  and  went  with  all  his  speed,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  **  Indians !  In- 
dians !  "  The  Turtle  and  his  party  had  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  losing  for- 
ever their  white  companion,  and  disappointed  in  their  fancied  con<]uest  of  the  un- 
suspecting victims  of  the  log  cabin.  From  that  day  forth,  this  chief  would  never 
trust  a  white  man  to  accompany  him  again  to  war." 


OWEN    COUNTY. 

Owen  county  was  formed  in  1819,  and  named  in  honor  of  Col- 
onel Abraham  Owen.  It  is  situated  in  the  north  middle  part  of 
the  State,  and  lies  on  the  Kentucky  river,  "which  borders  it  on  the 
west :  bounded  on  the  north  by  Carroll  and  Gallatin  ;  east  by 
Grant  and  Pendleton ;  south  by  Scott  and  Franklin ;  and  west  by 
Henry.  The  face  of  the  country  is  undulating  and  the  soil  good 
— producing  fine  tobacco,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  &c.  Sheep  are 
raised  in  large  numbers,  and  do  well.  The  county  is  watered  by 
the  Kentucky  river  and  Big  Eagle  creek,  with  many  smaller 
streams.  Big  Eagle  rises  in  Scott,  and  flows  through  the  south- 
ern part  of  Owen  into  Grant  in  a  northern  direction ;  then,  ma- 
king a  sadden  bend,  takes  a  direction  somewhat  south  of  west, 
and  running  parallel  with  the  Ohio  river,  flows  into  the  Kentucky 
in  Carroll,  skirting  the  northern  boundary  of  Owen  in  its  pro- 
gress. Many  valuable  mineral  springs  are  found  in  the  county^ 
the  medicinal  virtues  of  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  equal 
to  any  in  the  State. 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  Owen  in  1846,  $2,014,066; 
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number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  185,462 ;  average  value 
of  lands  per  acre  $6.28  ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one 
years  old,  1,602;  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen  years,  1,963.  Population  in  1830^  5,792— in  1840, 
8,232. 

The  towns  of  the  county  are — Owenton,  the  seat  of  juatice, 
Marion,  New-liberty  and  Williamsburg.  OwfarroK  is  about  thirty 
miles  from  Frankfort — and  contains  a  court-house  and  the  usucd 
county  buildings,  three  churches,  three  lawyers,  five  physicians, 
five  stores  and  groceries,  two  taverns  and  nine  mechanics'  shops. 
Established  in  1828 — population  200.  Marion  is  a  small  village, 
with  but  few  houses.  New-ldberttf  has  four  lawyers,  four  physi* 
cians,  seven  or  eight  merchants,  fourteen  mechanics'  shops,  two 
taverns,  with  a  population  of  400.  Incorporated  in  1827.  Wil- 
Uamsburg  is  a  small  village  with  one  tavern,  one  store,  one  phy- 
sician, and  about  fifty  inhabitants.  The  whole  county  contains 
fourteen  Baptist,  six  Methodist,  and  five  Christian  churches,  and 
one  Presbyterian  church. 

There  are  several  remarkable  places  in  Owen»  which  merit  a  (Icscnption.  Tlia 
'*  Jump  Off,**  OB  the  Kentucky  riTer,  it  a  perpendicular  precipice,  at  least  one 
hundred  feet  high,  with  a  hollow  passing  throagh  its  centre  about  wide  enooffk 
for  a  wagon  road.  The  '*  Point  of  Rocks,"  on  Cedar  creek,  just  above  its  moow, 
and  near  Williamsburg,  is  a  beautiful  and  highly  romantic  spot,  where  an  im- 
mense rook,  about  serenty-five  tet  high,  oveAangs  a  place  in  the  creek  called 
the  '*  Deep  Hole,'*,  to  which  no  bottom  haik  ever  bc^  fbond,  and  which  abounds 
with  fish  of  a  fine  quality.  "  Pond  Branch  "  is  a  stream  of  water  which  flows 
from  a  large  pond  in  a  rich,  alluvial  valley,  which,  from  its  general  appearance, 
is  supposea  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  bed  of  the  Kentucky  river.  It  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  Lock  and  Dam  number  3.  The  water  flows  from 
the  pond  and  empties  into  the  river,  by  two  outlets,  and  thus  forms  a  complete 
mountain  island,  two  and  a  half  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  in  its 
broadest  part 

Colonel  Abraham  Owcir,  in  honor  of  whom  this  conn^  received  its  name,  was 
bom  in  Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia,  in  the  vear  1769,  and  emigrated  to 
Shelby  county,  Kentucky,  in  1785.  The  particulars  of  his  early  life  are  not 
known,  and  his  first  appearance  on  the  public  theatre  and  in  the  service  of  the 
oountry,  was  upon  Wilunson^s  campaign,  in  the  summer  of  1791,  on  the  White 
and  Wieibash  nvers.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  Captain  Lemon's  oompany  in  St. 
Clair's  defeat,  November  4th,  1791,  and  received  two  wounds  in  that  engagement 
—one  on  the  chin,  and  the  other  in  the  arm.  He  was  in  the  expedition  led  by 
Colonel  Hardin  to  White  river,  and  participated  in  the  action  which  routed  the 
Indians  in  their  huntin||[  oamps»  His  brother  John,  James  Ballard  and  others  of 
Shelby  county,  were  bis  associates  on  this  occasion,  it  is  not  known  that  he 
was  in  Wayne's  campaign ;  but  in  1796,  he  was  surveyor  of  Shelby  county,  and 
afterwards  a  magistrate.  He  commanded  the  first  mOitia  company  raised  in  the 
county,  and  the  present  venerable  Singleton  Wilson,  of  Shelbyville,  brother  of 
the  late  Dr.  Wilson  of  Cincinnati,  was  the  lieutenant.  They  had  been  asso- 
ciates in  Wilkinson's  campaign,  and  the  humane  efforts  of  Colonel  Owen  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  and  promote  the  comforts  of  bis  companion,  were  illustrative 
of  his  general  good  character.  Owen  was  soon  promoted  to  be  a  major,  and  then 
colonel  of  the  regiment  Lieutenant  Wilson  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
having  sensed  with  distinction  as  a  spy  in  the  campaign  led  by  General  Wayne. 

Col.  Owen  was,  soon  after,  electea  to  the  legislatuM,  by  the  largest  vote  ever 
before  polled  in  the  county;  and,  in  1799,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  our  present  constitution.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  senate  of  Kentucky.  No  man  in  the  county  had  a  stronger  hold 
on  the  affections  of  the  people,  whom  he  was  always  ready  to  serve  in  peace  or 
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ia  war.  In  1811,  he  was  tfab  first  to  joia  Got.  Hamsoa  at  ViiiMBBes,  for  the 
porpose  of  aidiag  in  the  effort  to  resist  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Indian  bands 
collected  by  the  ener^  and  influence  of  Tecumseh  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet. 
He  was  chosen  by  Gen.  Harrison  to  be  one  of  his  aids-de-camp ;  and,  at  the 
memorable  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  fell  at  the  side  of  his  heroic  chiet,  bravely  fight- 
iag  for  his  country,  deeply  regretted  by  the  whole  arm^  aad  by  hit  numeroas 
mends  in  Kentneky.  In  bat&  he  was  fearless-^-as  a  citi«eB«  mild  and  gentle- 
manly. He  was  esteemed  an  excellent  officer  on  psMde,  aad  possessed  a  hi^ 
order  of  militai^  talent. 

In  the  folio wmg  December,  the  legislatare  of  Kentooky  went  Into  moaming  f<»r 
the  loss  of  colonels  Daveiss  and  Owen,  and  others  who  had  fallee  at  Tippecanoe ; 
and,  in  1819-20,  the  memory  of  Col.  Owen  was  perpetuated  by  a  county  bearing 
bis  name.  McAfee,  in  his  history  of  the  late  war,  says :  **  His  character  was 
that  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  brave  soldier  ;*'  which  Butler,  in  his  history  of  Ken- 
tucky, speaking  of  him,  pronounces  to  be  '*  no  little  praise  in  a  republic  and  in  a 
warlike  State." 

He  left  a  lar^  family  to  unite  with  his  country  in  deploring  hit  piemtture  falL 
His  daughters  mtermarried  with  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Henry  county, 
and  his  son  Clark  is  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Texas,  having  won  a  high  rank 
in  her  civil  and  military  annals.  His  brothers,  Robert  and  William,  survive  him, 
and  are  highly  respectable  citizens  of  Shelby  county.  His  father  was  an  early 
settler,  of  hi^h  standing  and  marked  character.  His  fort,  near  Shelbyville,  was 
the  resort  of  intrepid  families  of  that  day,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  foun- 
dation of  the  capital  of  the  flourishing  county  of  Shelby;  The  chivalric  patriot- 
ism  of  Col.  Owen,  in  leaving  a  position  of  ease  and  civil  distinction  at  home,  to 
volunteer  his  services  against  the  north-western  savages,  is  truly  illustrative  of 
the  Kentneky  character;  and  after  ages  will  look  back  upon  the  deeds  of  heroism 
at  Tippecanoe,  with  the  same  veneration  with  which  the  present  generation  re- 
gards the  memory  of  those  who  fought  and  fell  at  Thermopyls. 


OWSLEY    COUNTY. 

OwsLBY  county  was  formed  in  1842,  and  named  after  Gov,  Wil- 
liam OwsLET.  It  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  on 
each  side  of  the  Kentucky  river, — the  three  forics  of  that  river — 
the  north  fork,  the  middle  fork,  and  the  south-east  fork, — forming 
a  junction  within  the  territory  of  the  county :  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Montgomery  and  Morgan ;  east  by  Breathitt ;  south  by 
Clay;  and  west  by  Estill.  The  soil  along  the  river  valleys  is  rich 
and  remarkably  productive  ;  but  the  face  of  the  country  is  gene- 
rally broken,  and  the  soil  not  sufficiently  strong  for  profitable  cul- 
tivation. Com  is  the  staple  production — but  rye,  wneat  and  oats, 
are  also  raised.  At  the  confluence  and  on  the  banks  of  each  fork 
of  the  Kentucky,  there  are  inexhaustible  supplies  of  bituminous 
coal,  in  strata  of  from  three  to  six  feet  thick.  The  cannel  or  Eng- 
lish coal,  of  a  very  superior  quality,  is  also  found  in  great  abun- 
dance along  the  banks  of  these  rivers. 

In  1846,  the  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  Owsley  county 
amounted  to  $238,396 ;  number  of  acr^s  of  land  in  the  county, 
153,141 ;  average  value  of  land  per  acre, $1.22 ;  number  of  white 
males  over  twenty-one  years  old,  612 ;  number  of  children  be- 
tween five  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  669. 
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The  comity  seat  bean  the  name  of  Owslet  CJoubt-Housb.  It 
contains  one  Methodist  church,  four  stores,  two  physicians,  two 
lawyers,  one  tavern,  school,  &c.  Population,  75.  Proctor  is  a 
very  small  village,  containing  about  20  inhabitants. 

William  Owblkt,  the  present  goTemor  of  Kentucky,  was  born  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  in  the  year  1789.  In  1783,  his  father,  (William  Owsley),  left  that 
State  and  moved  to  the  then  **  county  of  Kentucky,'*  and  settled  on  the  watera 
of  Drake's  creek,  near  where  the  town  of  Crab  Orchard,  in  Lincoln  county,  now 
stands.  It  was  but  fourteen  years  previous  that  Daniel  Boone  had  first  penetra- 
ted this  western  wilderness,  so  that  William  Owsley  can  date  his  citizenship  in 
the  State  erer  which  he  presides,  with  the  very  first  settlement  made  in  her 
borders. 

The  father  of  William  Owsley  was  one  of  eleven  children,  and  the  family  be- 
ing in  very  moderate  circumstances  in  life,  his  share  of  fortune  and  education 
was  meagre  enough.  But  being  of  an  adventurous  disposition,  he  struck  out 
boldly,  resolved  to  find  a  home  and  fortune  in  this  wild  land.  With  his  young 
family  he  sat  down  in  the  woods  where  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  the 
stealthy  savage  still  frequently  gleamed  and  bathed  itself  in  the  white  man's 
blood.  In  the  midst  of  such  perils,  common  to  all  the  early  settlers  of  Kentucky, 
our  emigrant  lived,  labored  and  throve ;  and,  in  worthy  imitation  of  paternal  ex- 
ample, he  had  in  due  time  surrounded  himself  with  ten  or  twelve  children,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  daughters. 

William  and  Joel,  two  of  the  sons,  by  their  devotion  to  study,  succeeded  in 
gettin|r  a  better  education  than  was  common  for  boys  at  that  day.  Joel  studied 
medicine,  and  he  is  now  living,  a  highly  esteemed  physician,  in  Cumberland 
county,  in  this  State. 

William  Owsley  taught  for  a  while  a  country  school,  and,  while  thus  engaged, 
improved  his  education  and  learned  plain  surveying.  He  shortly  after  became 
deputy  surveyor,  and  afterwards  deputy  sheriff,  his  father  being  high  sheriff  of 
the  county. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  just  here,  that  among  the  pupils  of  William  Owsley, 
the  young  school  master,  was  a  young  Miss  of  near  seventeen,  whose  name  was 
Elizabeth  Gill.  It  so  fell  out  that  the  lessons  taught  and  learned  between  this 
pupil  and  teacher  soon  pertained  to  other  matters  than  books.  In  a  short  time 
William  Owsley,  being  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  married  his  young  and 
blooming  scholar:  and  this  connexion,  thus  early  and  happily  commenced,  has, 
by  a  kind  Providence,  been  full  forty-four  years  continued---the  wife  as  much  dis- 
tinguished for  all  the  virtues  and  devotion  of  a  Kentucky  housewife,  as  the  man 
for  the  plain,  unostentatious  manners  of  the  olden  time. 

It  was  whilst  William  Owsley  was  engaged  in  his  early  official  pursuits  as 
deputy  sheriff,  ^.,  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  John  Boyle,  afterwards 
chief  justice  of  Kentucky.  Judge  Boyle,  perceiving  the  promise  that  was  in 
young  Owsley,  offered  him  the  use  of  his  library,  and  the  advantage  of  his  in- 
structions in  the  study  of  law.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  by  perseverance 
and  close  application,  Owsley  soon  obtained  license  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  in  Garrard  county.  His  success  was  immediate.  He  ranked  high  at  the 
bar,  and  became  the  intimate  and  firm  friend  of  Judge  Boyle.  He  anerwards 
represented  Garrard  county  several  years  in  the  legislature,  and  became  so  favor- 
ably known  to  the  public  as  a  leffisiator  and  lawyer,  that,  in  1812,  when  he  was 
only  thirty-one  years  of  age,  ana  had  been  but  few  years  at  the  bar.  Governor 
Scott  appointed  him  to  the  supreme  bench  of  the  State,  as  the  colleague  of  Judge 
Boyle,  who  had  been  honorea  by  a  seat  on  the  appellate  bench  three  years  pre- 
viously. Judge  Owsley  resigned  this  office  in  a  short  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  passage  of  a  law  reducing  the  number  of  judges  of  the  court  to  three.  But  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  1813,  he  was  immediately  re-appointed  by  Governor  Shelby. 

During  the  service  of  BoylCi  Owsley  and  Mills,  on  the  supreme  bench,  that 
ever  memorable  controversy  between  the  old  and  new  court  parties  was  wa(»ed. 
The  annals  of  Kentucky's  history  will  attest  the  momentous  character  of  that 
struggle,  and  duly  commemorate  the  virtues  of  the  men  that  were  then  made 
conspicuous.  Never  before  did  the  fires  of  discord  bum  more  fiercely  in  any 
civil  community.    Never  before  was  a  State  so  near  anarchy,  revolution  and  ruin. 
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Firmness,  wisdofu  and  coolness  alone  could  saye  the  coantry  in  that  time  of  dread 
aiid  peril.  All  these  qualities  were  pre-eminent  in  the  judges  who  then  sat  upon 
the  bench.  They  were  equal  to  the  crisis.  They  withstood  the  storm  of  popular 
tumult,  careless  of  the  rage  of  disappointed  partisans,  flushed  with  temporary 
triumph,  but  crossed  in  the  enjoyment  of  victory.  It  seems  ProTidential  that 
such  men  were  on  the  bench  to  save  the  State  in  that  stormy  trial. 

Havinff  seen  the  constitution  of  his  coantry  safe  through  the  dangers  that 
beset  it.  Judge  Owsley  remained  at  his  high  and  honorable  post  till  the  year  1828, 
when,  after  having  served  upon  the  bench  longer  than  any  man  in  the  State,  except 
Judge  Boyle,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  retired  to  private  life  on  his  farm  in  Gar- 
rard county,  which  he  had  held  and  cultivated  as  a  successful  practical  farmer, 
for  about  twenty-five  years.  Sometime  after  this,  he  again  represented  his  old 
county,  Garrard,  in  the  leffislature.  But  finding  it  inconvenient  to  attend  to  his 
circuit  court  practice  ana  his  growing  practice  in  the  court  of  appeals,  he  gave 
up  the  former,  and  having  parcelled  out  his  farm  among  his  children,  (of  whom 
he  has  five*}  he  removed  to  Frankfort.  Here  he  resided  until  1843,  when,  out  of 
the  gains  or  bis  practice,  he  purchased  himself  a  splendid  farm  in  Boyle  county, 
to  which  he  removed,  giving  up  his  practice  altogether.  In  1844,  after  one  of 
the  most  exciting  and  hard  fought  contests  ever  witnessed  in  the  State,  Wil- 
liam Owsley  was  elected  governor  of  Kentucky  over  Colonel  William  O. 
Batler,  by  far  the  most  popular  and  formidable  candidate  the  democratic  party 
has  ever  run  in  the  State.  The  vote  received  by  Governor  Owsley  was  59,680, 
which  is  larger  by  1,191  than  the  ^reat  vote  received  by  General  Harrison  in  1840. 

Governor  Owsley's  administration  is  not  yet  ended,  and  therefore  can  not  now 
have  the  verdict  of  history.  But  his  friends  confidently  look  to  the  future  for  as 
full  justification  of  all  his  present  and  recent  acts  as  the  present  has  already 
awarded  to  his  past  acu.  As  governor  of  the  State,  he  is  distinguished  for  his 
devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  office— his  laborious  and  faithful  examination  into 
the  affairs  of  the  State,  particularly  its  public  debt— and  his  clear  and  concise 
statements  thereof  in  his  annual  messages ;  and  for  his  unshaken  determination 
to  bring  every  officer  up  to  his  duty,  and  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  have  the  laws 
**  faithfully  executed  *'  in  every  department  of  the  government. 

But  his  friends  claim,  as  the  chief  glory  of  his  administration,  that  the  public 
debt  has  been  checked  in  its  fearful  ana.  rapid  increase,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
the  debt  was  created,  has  been  from  year  to  year,  during  his  administration,  sen- 
sibly diminished.  Already  has  Governor  Owsley  paid  off  upwards  of  one  Aun- 
dred  thousand  dollan  of  the  public  debt,  and  he  has  all  the  means  in  constant 
operation  for  the  continued  payment  and  reduction  of  the  State  debt. 

In  person.  Governor  Owsley  is  very  tall,  being  about  six  feet  two  inches  high, 
and  is  slender  for  such  height.  His  disposition  is  i:eserved,  and  he  talks  very 
little.  His  deportment  is  ever  calm  and  quiet,  and  in  times  of  greatest  excite- 
ment, when  he  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  be  intensely  anxious,  there  is  no  perceptible 
change  in  his  spirits  or  demeanor.  He  is  proverbial  for  honesty,  firmness  and 
impartiality,  and  making  the  principle  of  right  the  ground  of  every  action.  He 
seems  wholly  indifferent  to  falsely  raised  popular  clamor  or  the  present  judgment 
of  men,  and  relies  with  unshaken  confidence  on  the  calm  afterthought  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  manners  are  very  plain,  simple  and  purely  republican,  and  he  has  ever 
been  the  sturdy  foe  of  all  new  (angled  fashions  in  social  intercourse,  and  new 
notions  in  law  and  politics. 


PENDLETON    COUNTY. 

Pendleton  county  was  formed  in  1798,  and  named  for  the  Hon- 
orable Edmund  Pendleton,  of  Virginia.  It  ie  situated  in  the  nor- 
thern section  of  the  State,  nearly  square  in  shape,  and  embraces 
about  three  hundred  square  miles.    Bounded  on  the  north  by 
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Kenton  and  Campbell ;  on  the  eaut  by  Bracken ;  nonA  by  Har- 
rison ;  and  west  by  Grant  and  Owen.  Pendleton  is  drained  by 
Main  and  South  Licking  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  county  on 
the  south-eastern  ^nd  southern  borders,  form  a  junction  near 
its  centre,  and  passing  out  i^ar  the  middle  of  its  northern  bor- 
der— having,  as  their  tributaries,  FoA  Lick,  Kincade,  Rour  and 
Grassy  creeks.  Along  the  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  Acre  are 
many  thousand  acres  of  fine  bottom  lands,  which  produce  rich 
imd  luxuriant  crops  of  com  and  grasses.  Receding  from  the 
streams,  the  surface  is  undulating  and  hilly,  but  the  soil,  based 
upon  limestone,  is  comparatively  good,  and  jrields  excellent  crops 
of  tobacco,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  &c.  A  large  portion  of  the  lands, 
although  within  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  of  the  fine  markets 
of  Cincinnati,  Covington  and  Newport,  arB  yet  in  a  state  of  nature. 
In  the  hands  of  enterprising  men,  these  lands  might  be  converted 
into  beautiful  and  profitable  stock  farms,  being  w^ell  adf4>ted 
lEbr  grasses  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  the  blve  grass,  the  favor* 
ite  of  stock  raisers — Licking  river  a&rding  a.  safe  downward 
navigation  through  the  year,  except  at  very  low  water.  The 
timber  along  the  water  courses  in  some  of  the  up-lands,  is 
remarkably  luxuriant,  and  well  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  of 
civilized  life— embracing  the  oak,  the  walnut,  the  poplar,  Uie 
ash,  &;c. 

Valuation  of  taxable  property,  in  Pendleton  county,  for  1846, 
$927,469 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  180,760 ;  average 
value  of  lands  per  Qcre^$3 .95 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty- 
one  years  old,  1,128 ;  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen  years,  1,156.  Population  in  1830,3,886 — ^in  1840,4,455. 

Falmouth  is  the  seat  of  justice,  and  only  town  of  Pendleton 
county.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  and  very  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive bottom,  at  the  oonfluenoe  of  main  Licking  and  the  south 
branch  of  Licking  river,  about  sixty  miles  fi^m  Frankfcnt :  con- 
tains a  court-house  and  other  county  buildings,  four  churches, 
(Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Mediodist  and  Christian,)  two  lawyers,  two 
physicians,  meAe  and  female  school,  four  stores,  two  taverns,  <me 
wool  factoi^,  and  ten  mechanics*  shops.  Population,  306.  Es- 
tablished in  1793;  and  being  settled  by  Virginians,  was  named 
after  Falmouth,  Virginia. 

There  are  several  salt  and  sulphur  springs  in  Pendleton ;  iron 
ore  abounds,  and  some  coal  has  been  discovered. 

Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  boundaries  of  Falmooth,  the  remains  of  bb 
ancient  fortification  are  yet  distinctly  visible.  It  is  situated  upon  elevated  and 
command ingr  grround,  near  midway  between  the  two  rivers,  and  commanding  Uie 
junction,  and  some  distance  up  both  streams.  In  form,  it  is  a  regular  circle,  with 
four  apertures  or  openings,  opposite  to  each  other,  and  corresponding  very  nearly 
to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass*  Twenty  years  apo,*  trees,  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  were  standing  upon  the  circular  embankment 
of  earth  which  formed  the  fortification  ;  while  the  enclosure,  covering  probably  op- 
wards  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  was  grown  up  in  trees,  bearing  the  same 

*  More  thATi  thirty-fire  yeart  since,  when  the  author  was  a  very  amall  boy,  he  racoUecU  to  hav* 
examined  these  ancient  remains.  The  circular  embankment,  at  that  time,  he  thinks,  was  upvnx&i 
of  three  feel  high.  .  ->  -r 
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uoAm  as  to  afBy  nse*  &o.  Tbe  timber  of  the  nnonnding  forett  was  about  the 
same  size  of  that  growing  wilhki  and  upon  the  embankment,  and  mast  have  ^own 
«p  manj  years  after  this  fortification  bad  been  abandoned  by  its  ancient  bailders. 
lliis  fortification,  combined  with  the  fact,  that  every  height  and  hill  surrounding 
the  janctionef  the  two  rivers  and  overlooking  the  fort,  as  well  as  for  miles  around, 
sre  crowned  with  one  or  more  Indian  graves,  or  small  mtmnds,  present  strong  and 
abiding  evidence  that  a  warfare,  of  a  bloody  and  desolating  characier,  once  pre- 
vailed here,  between  a  people  possessing  and  occupying  the  ground,  and  an  inva- 
ding and  aggressive  enemy. 

Pendleton  Is  not  the  scene  of  any  Indian  battle  or  bloody  rencounter,  within 
the  recollection  of  its  ^'  oldest  inhabitant."  But  her  territory  has  been  desecrated 
by  the  feet  of  hostile  Britons,  as  well  as  of  the  blood-thirsty  savages.  In  June, 
1779,  Col.  Byrd,  with  his  Canadian  and  Indian  force  of  six  hundred  men,  in  his 
route  to  attack  RuddelVs  station,  ascended  the  Licking  river  to  its  junction  with 
the  south  branch,  where  Falmouth  now  stands.  Here  ne  landed  his  cannon,  con- 
centrated his  forces,  and  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  that  station.  The  track  he 
pursued  was  distinctly  marked  by  blazing  the  forest  trees,  and  may  still  be  traced 
where  the  trees  are  left  standing.  After  capturing  RuddeU's  and  Martinis  sta- 
tions, he  returned  by  the  same  route,  took  water  at  Falmouth,  and  descended  the 
Lieking  to  its  mfoath.  The  traces  of  his  march;  south  of  Fal month,  served  to 
give  notoriety,  in  the  surveyors*  books,  to  the  entries  of  land  subsequently  made. 

Edmund  PiiifDi«rroN,  in  honor  of  whom  this  county  was  named,  was  hem  in 
Caroline  county,  Virginia,  in  1741,  and  died  in  Richmond  in  1803.  He  was 
president  of  the  Virginia  court  of  appeals,  and  of  the  Virginia  convention  of 
1775— was  twice  elected  a  member  of  Congress — in  1778,  was  chosen  president 
of  the  Virginia  convention  which  met  to  consider  the  federal  constitution,  and 
when  the  rederal  government  was  organized,  be  was  selected  by  Congress  to  be 
district  Judge  of  Virginia,  but  declined  the  appointment.  Wirt  says,  **  he  had 
in  a  great  measure  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  an  extremelj^  defective  educa- 
tion,  and  by  the  Ibrce  of  good  company,  and  the  study  of  conect  anthers,  had  at- 
tained a  great  accuracy  and  perspicuity  of  style.  His  manners  were  elevated, 
graceful,  and  insinuating.  His  person  was  spare,  but  well  proportioned,  and  his 
countenance  ene  of  the  finest  in  the  world ;  serene,  contemplative,  benignant ; 
with  that  expression  of  unclouded  intelligence  and  extensive  reach,  which  seem^ 
ed  to  denote  him  capable  of  any  tiling  that  could  be. effected  by  the  power  of  the 
human  mind.  His  mind,  itself  was  of  a  very  fine  order.  It  was  clear,  compre- 
hensive, sagacious  and  correct;  with  a  most  acute  and  subtle  faculty  of  discrim- 
ination ;  a  fertility  of  expedient  which  never  could  be  exhausted  ;  a  dexterity  of 
address  which  never  lost  an  advantage  and  never  gave  one,  and  a  capacity  for  a 
continued  and  unremitting  application  which  was  perfectly  invincible.  As  a  law- 
yer and  a  statesman,  he  had  few  equals  and  no  superiors.  For  parliamentary  man- 
agement, he  was  without  a  rival.  With  all  these  advantages  of  person,  manners, 
address,  and  intellect,  he  was  also  a  speaker  of  distinguished  eminence.  He  had 
that  silver  voice  of  which  Cicero  makes  such  frequent  and  honorable  mention; 
an  articulation  uncommonly  distinct ;  a  perennial  stream  of  transparent,  cool  and 
sweet  elocution,  and  the  power  of  presenting  hfs  arguments  with  great  simplicity 
and  striking  effect.  He  was  always  graceful,  aicgumsntative,  persuasive;  never 
Tehement,  rapid  or  abrupt  He  could  instruct  and  delight;  but  he  had  no  preten 
•tons  to  those  high  powers  which  are  calculated  to  **  shake  the  human  sonU* 


^^^^VV^^^'H/^^y 


PERRY   COUNTY. 

Peery  county  was  formed  in  1820,  and  named  in  honor  of  Com- 
modore Oliver  Hazard  Perrt,  of  the  United  States'  navy.  It  is 
sitnftted  in  tke  eonth-eastern  section  of  the  State,  and  lies  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Kentucky  river :  bounded  on  the  nordi  by 
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Breathitt ;  east  by  Floyd  and  Letcher ;  south  by  Harlan,  and  west 
by  Clay.  This  county  is  drained  by  the  north  and  middle  foriu 
of  Kentucky  river,  with  their  tributaries,  which  are  navigable,  for 
descending  boats,  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  The  surface 
is  hilly  and  mountainous,  and  a  large  portion  is  unsuitable  for 
cultivation^  but  well  adapted  for  wool  growing.  The  valleys  are 
fertile  and  productive,  with  a  sandstone  foundation.  The  princi- 
pal articles  of  export  are — horses,  cattle,  hogs,  salt,  coal,  ginseng 
and  wool. 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  Ferry  in  1846,  $202,068 ;  num- 
ber of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  109,863 ;  average  value  of 
lands  per  acre,  $1.64;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one 
years  old,  338 ;  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
sixteen,  678.     Population  in  1840,  3,089. 

Hazard,  the  county  seat.  Is  a  small  village,  situated  on  the 
north  fork  of  the  Kentucky  river,  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
FVankfbrt. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1794,  a  party  of  Indiana  passed  through  the  scattered 
settlements  of  Russell  or  Lee  county,  Virgrinia,  to  the  residence  of  the  LiTinga- 
tons,  in  Washin^n  county,  of  the  same  State.  The  two  Liringstons  had  gone 
out  into  the  fiela,  unarmed  and  unsuspicious  of  danger,  when  the  Indians  broke 
into  the  house,  and  killed  their  mother  (an  old  woman)  and  a  negrro  child,  and 
took  the  two  Mrs.  Livingstons,  all  the  children*  a  negro  fellow  ana  a  negro  boy, 
prisoners ;  and,  taking  such  other  property  as  they  fancied,  commenced  a  retreat. 
As  the  children  were  running  along  the  path,  in  advance  of  their  mother,  she 
made  signs  to  ihem  to  take  a  path  which  turned  off  to  a  neighbor*8  house,  and 
the  Indians  permitted  them  to  run  on,  only  retaining  the  two  women  and  negroes. 
Knowing  that  the  Indians  must  pass  either  through  Russell  or  Lee  to  gain  the 
wilderness,  expresses  were  instantly  sent  to  both  these  counties.  The  court  was 
in  session  when  the  express  reached  the  court-house,  and  it  immediately  adjourn- 
ed, and  a  party  was  organized  upon  the  spot,  under  the  command  of  Capt,  Vin- 
cent Hobbs,  to  waylay  a  gap  in  Cumberland  mountain,  called  the  Stone  gap, 
through  which,  it  was  supposed,  the  Indians  would  most  probablv  pass.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  gap,  Hobbs  discovered  that  Indians  had  just  passed  through  before 
him ;  he,  therefore,  pursued  with  eagerness,  and  soon  discovered  two  Indians  kin- 
dling a  ^re.  These  they  instantly  dispatched  ;  and,  finding  some  plunder  with 
them  which  they  knew  must  have  been  taken  out  of  Livingston's  house,  they  at 
once  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  two  had  been  sent  forward  to  hunt  for 
provisions,  and  that  the  others  were  yet  behind,  with  the  prisoners. 

The  object  of  Hobbs  was  now  to  make  a  quick  retreat,  to  cover  his  own  sign,  if 
possible,  at  the  gap,  before  the  Indians  should  discover  it,  and  perhaps  kiu  the 
prisoners  and  escape.  Having  gained  this  point,  he  chose  a  place  of  ambuscade: 
but  not  exactly  liking  his  position,  he  left  his  men  there,  and  taking  one  with 
him,  by  the  name  of  Van  Bibber,  he  went  some  little  distance  in  the  advance,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  find  a  position  better  suited  to  his  purpose.  As  they  stood 
looking  round  for  such  a  place,  they  discovered  the  Indians  adyancing,  with  the 
prisoners.  They  cautiously  concealed  themselves,  and  each  singled  out  his  man. 
Benje,  (a  noted  Indian),  having  charge  of  the  younger  Mre.  Livingston,  led  the  van, 
and  the  others  followed  in  succession ;  but  the  Indian  who  had  charge  of  the  elder 
Mrs.  Livingston  was  considerably  behind,  she  not  being  able  to  march  with  the 
same  light,  elastic  step  of  her  sister.  When  the  front  came  directly  opposite  to 
Hobbs  and  Van  Bibber,  they  both  fired,  Hobbs  killing  Benje,  and  Van  Bibber 
the  next  behind  him.  At  the  crack  of  the  guns  the  other  men  rushed  forward, 
but  the  Indians  had  escaped  into  a  laurel  thicket,  taking  with  them  the  negro 
fisllow.  The  Indian  who  had  charge  of  the  elder  Mrs.  Livingston  tried  his  best 
to  kill  her,  but  he  was  so  hurried  that  he  missed  his  aim.  Her  aims  were  badly 
cat  by  defending  her  head  from  the  blowa  of  his  tomahawk. 
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The  prisoners  had  scarcely  time  to  recover  from  their  surprise,  before  the  two 
LiTingstoDS,  who  heard  the  guns  and  who  were  now  in  close  pursuit  with  a  party 
of  men  from  Washington,  came  rushing  up,  and  received  their  wives  at  the  hands 
of  Hobbs  with  a  gust  of  joy.  Four  Indians  were  killed,  and  five  had  escaped ; 
and  it  appears  they  were  separated  into  parties  of  three  and  two.  The  first  had 
the  negro  fellow  with  them,  and,  by  his  account,  they  lodged  that  night  in  a  cave, 
where  he  escaped  from  them  and  got  home. 

In  the  meantime,  a  party  of  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Russell  collected  and 
proceeded  in  haste  to  waylay  a  noted  Indian  crossing-place  high  tp  on  the  Ken- 
tucky river,  (in  the  present  county  of  Peny.)  When  they  got  there,  they  found 
some  Indians  had  just  passed.  These  they  pursued,  and  soon  overtook  two, 
whom  they  killed.  They  immediately  drew  the  same  conclusion  that  Hobbs 
had  done,  and  hastened  back  to  the  nver  for  fear  those  behind  should  discover 
their  sign.  Shortly  after  they  had  stationed  themselves,  the  other  three  made 
their  appearance;  the  men  fired  upon  them,  two  fell  and  the  other  fled,  but  left  a 
trail  of  blood  behind  him,  which  readily  conducted  his  pursuers  to  where  he  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  thick  cane-brake.  It  was  thooght  imprudent  to  follow  him  any 
finrther,  as  he  might  be  concealed  and  kill  some  of  them  before  they  could  dis- 
cover him.  Thus  eight  of  the  party  were  killed,  and  the  other  perhaps  mortally 
wounded.* 

Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perrt,  in  honor  of  whom  this  county  received 
its  name,  was  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  United  States*  navy,  and  was  born  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  August,  1785.  He  was  entered  as  a  midshipman  on 
the  stoop  of  war  General  Greene,  in  1798.  He  served  in  the  Tripolitan  war^  and 
secured  the  affection  and  respect  of  all  the  officers  and  men  in  the  squadron.  In 
1810  he  was  a  lieutenant  commandant  in  the  schooner  Revenge.  In  this  vessel, 
in  the  spring  of  1811,  he  was  wrecked  in  a  fog  near  Stonington.  He  demanded 
a  court  of  inquiry,  which  acquitted  him  of  sdl  blame  in  the  affair.  In  1812  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  and  commander,  and  appointed  to  the  com- 
nnand  of  the  gun  boats  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  Dislikinpf  his  situation  here, 
he  solicited  to  be  transferred  to  the  lakes,  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  men  went 
with  him.  On  his  arrival  at  Sackett*s  Harbor,  he  was  ordered  by  Commodore 
Chauncej  to  Lake^  Erie,  to  superintend  the  building  of  vessels  in  order  to  meet 
the  British  force  on  those  waters.  On  the  4th  of  Au^st,  he  ffot  his  squadron 
over  the  bar,  and  on  the  10th  of  September  met  the  British  squadron  under  Com- 
modore Barclay.  This  fight  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  to  the  Americans,  and 
Perry  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain.  In  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  on 
the  5th  of  October,  he  served  as  aid  to  General  Harrison,  and  rendered  important 
assistance.  At  the  conclusion  t>f  the  war,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Java,  a  frig^ate  of  the  first  class.  In  this  frigate  he  attended  Commodore  De- 
catur, to  chastise  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who  had  committed  depredations  on  our 
commerce.  In  1819  he  was  sent  to  the  West  India  station,  where  he  died  of 
the  yellow  fever  on  the  23d  of  August,  18^0. 


PIKE   COUNTY. 

Pike  county  wits  formed  in  1821,  and  named  in  honor  of  Gen- 
eral Zbbulon  M.  Pike.  It  is  situated  in  the  extreme  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  and  is  drained  by  the  West  and  Tug  forks  of  Big 
Sandy  river :  bounded  on  the  north  by  Johnson  and-Floyd;  north- 
east, east,  and  south-east  and  south  by  Virginia ;  west  by  Letcher ; 
and  north-west  by  Floyd.  The  surface  of  the  county  presents 
quite  a  variegated  appearance.  Along  the  water  courses,  the 
lands  are  of  a  superior  quality  and  very  productive :  but  the  up- 

*  Beajamin  Sharp,  in  the  Western  Pioneer,  Vol.  I,  pp.  466-7-8. 
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lands  are  broken  and  mountainous,  and  the  soil  generally  com- 
paratively poor.  Stone  coal,  of  a  fine  quality,  abounds — some 
banks  have  been  opened,  vi^here  the  seam  is  from  five  to  eight  feet 
thick.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  small  bodies,  but  has  not  been  worked. 
There  are  a  number  of  salt  wells  in  the  county,  at  two  of  w^hich 
salt  has  been  manufactured.  Corn  is  the  staple  product,  but 
oats,  wheat,  rye,  buck- wheat  and  potatoes  are  also  cultivated. 
Vadue  of  taxable  property  in  Pike  in  1846,  $450,984 ;  number  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  county,  104,100  ;  average  value  of  lands  per 
acre,  $2.82 :  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  old, 
698 ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old,  1 ,1 12. 
Population  in  1840,  3,567. 

PiKEvmLE,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  on  the  West  fork  of 
Big  Sandy  river,  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  Frankfort — being  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  river  named;  it  contains  a  court-house  and  other  coiinty 
buildings,  three  lawyers,  three  physicians,  nine  stores  and  gro- 
ceries, and  eight  or  ten  mechanics'  shops.    Established  in  1824. 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Zbbulon  M.  Pikk,  who  was  boni 
at  Lamberton,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  January  5th,  1779.  His  father  was  a 
respectable  oflicer  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  He  entered  the  army  while 
yet  a  boy,  and  served  for  some  time  as  a  cadet  in  his  father's  company,  which 
was  then  stationed  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  United  States.  At  an  early 
agre  he  obtained  a  commission  as  ensigrn,  and  some  time  after  that  of  lientenanL 
In  1805  he  was  sent  by  the  g;ovemment  of  the  United  States  to  explore  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  to  its  sources.  After  his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  was  sent 
hy  General  Wilkinson  on  an  excursion  into  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  with  a 
view  of  fixing  the  boundary  line  between  New  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
This  expedition  proved  a  partial  failure,  and  after  a  variety  of  adventures,  he 
returned  with  his  little  band  to  the  United  States,  July  1>  1807.  Upon  his  reiam 
he  was  appointed  a  captain,  subsequently  a  major,  and  in  1810  a  colonel  of 
infantry.  In  1812  he  was  stationed  with  his  regiment  on  the  northern  frontier, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1813  appointed  a  brigadier  general.  He 
was  selected  to  command  the  land  forces  in  an  expedition  against  York,  the  capi- 
tal of  Upper  Canada,  and  April  25th  sailed  from  Sackett*s  Harbor  in  the  squad- 
ron commanded  by  Commodore  Chauncey.  On  the  27th  he  arrived  at  York  with 
seventeen  hundred  chosen  men.  A  landing  having  been  effected  under  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  enemy,  General  Pike  assaulted  the  works,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
attack,  the  British  ma^zine  exploded,  throwing  large  stones  in  every  direction, 
one  of  which  struck  Pike  on  the  breast,  inflicting  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he 
died  in  a  few  hours. 


PULASKI    COUNTY. 

PuLAsn  county  was  formed  in  1798,  and  named  for  Count 
Pulaski.  It  is  situated  in  the  south  middle  part  of  the  State,  and 
is  drained  by  the  Cumberland  river,  which  skirts  it  on  the  south 
and  east :  bounded  by  Lincoln  on  the  north ;  Casey  and  Laurel 
on  the  east ;  Wayne  on  the  south ;  and  Russell  and  Casey  on  the 
west.  The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  gently  undulating— 
the  remainder  hilly  or  mountainous.     There  are  extensive  coal 
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mines  in  the  county,  principally  bordering  on  the  Cumberland  river, 
from  which  large  quantities  are  shipped  annually  to  the  city  of 
Nashville  and  other  points  on  the  river.  Salt  is  manufactured  in 
considerable  quantities  at  Fishing  creek  salt  works,  about  five 
miles  from  Somerset.  The  Cumberland  river  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  of  the  smaller  class  as  high  up  as  Stegall's  ferry  and 
Waitsborough,  and  within  six  miles  of  Somerset.  The  staple 
products  of  the  county  are— com,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  tobacco. 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  Pulaski  in  1846,  $1,264,975  ; 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  288,509  ;  average  value 
of  lands  per  acre,  $2.16 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  2,097 ;  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen  years,  8,197.     Population  in  1840,  9,620. 

SoMSRSBT,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  about  eighty  miles  nearly  south 
from  Frankfort.  It  contains  three  churches,  (Baptist,  Methodist 
and  Christian,)  one  school,  six  lawyers,  five  physicians,  thirteen 
stores  and  groceries,  four  taverns,  one  iron  foundry,  one  tannery, 
ten  mechanical  trades,  with  a  population  of  about  three  hundred. 
Incorporated  in  1812.  Wcdisborough  is  a  small  village,  laid  out  in 
1845,  and  situated  on  the  Cumberland — containing  a  warehouse 
and  a  few  residences. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1786,  a  body  of  Indians  defeated  a  small  party  of 
ivhites,  at  the  mouth  of  Buck  creek,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hargrove. 
The  Indians  made  their  attack  in  the  night,  killed  one  man,  and  severely  woun- 
ded Hargrove.  An  Indian,  who  had  probably  fired  his  rifle,  made  an  onset  on 
Captain  Hargrove  with  bis  tomahawk,  and  a  fierce  encounter  ensued.  Each 
party  exerted  nimself  to  the  utmost.  Hargrove  finally  succeeded  in  wresting  the 
tomahawk  from  the  hand  of  the  Indian,  and  bore  it  off. 

In  May,  1788,  a  party  of  southern  Indians  stole  some  horses  near  the  Crab 
Orchard.  Nathan  McClare,  lieutenant  to  Captain  Whitley,  with  a  portion  of  his 
eompany,  pursued  the  trail  to  the  ridffe  between  Rockcastle  and  Buck  creek. 
Here  he  incidentally  fell  in  with  another  party,  and  a  fierce  skirmish  ensued. 
After  several  discharges  of  their  guns,  both  parties  precipitately  retreated — but 
not  until  after  Lieutenant  McClure  was  mortally,  and  several  of  his  men,  slightly 
Wounded.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  was  not  ascertained.  McClure 
died  the  succeeding  night  in  a  cave,  where,  at  his  own  instance,  he  had  been 
left— and  on  the  next  day,  when  a  party  came  for  him,  his  remains  were  found 
shockingly  mangled  and  torn  by  wild  beasts.  He  was  an  active  officer,  and  his 
loss  was  deeply  deplored. 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Count  Joseph  Pulaski,  a  distinguished 
Pole,  who  after  in  vain  attempting  to  restore  the  independence  of  his  own  coun- 
try, entered  the  American  service.  Pulaski  had  followed  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  in  1768  was  at  the  head  of  the  patriots  who  formed  the  confederation 
of  Bar.  Eight  noblemen  only  oonstitnted  the  first  assembly  of  that  confede- 
ration ;  and  of  these,  three  were  the  sons  and  one  the  nephew  of  Pulaski.  In 
1771,  at  the  head  of  a  few  accomplices,  he  seized  the  person  of  the  king,  but  the 
latter  having  procured  his  liberation,  Pulaski  was  conaemned  to  death,  and  obli- 
ged to  save  himself  by  flight.  He  soon  after  came  to  America,  and  offered  his 
services  to  the  United  States  against  the  mother  country.  Being  appointed  briga- 
dier general  in  the  American  service^  he  served  both  in  the  northern  and  in  Uie 
southern  army.  October  9,  1779,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Sa- 
vannah, and  died  two  days  afterwards. 
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ROCKCASTLE   COUNTY. 

R00KCA8TLB  connty  was  formed  in  1810,  and  named  after  Rock- 
castle river,  wfaicfa  forms  its  south-eastern  border.  It  is  situated 
in  the  sou^-east  middle  section  of  the  State :  bounded  on  the 
norlh  by  Madison  and  Garrard ;  north-east  by  Madison ;  sontli- 
east  by  Laurel ;  south-west  by  Pulaski ;  and  west  by  Lhic<^. 
The  north-eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  county  are  bro- 
ken and  hilly,  but  interspersed  with  numerous  creeks  and  branch- 
es, along  which  there  are  some  fine,  rich  tx)ttom  lands.  In  the 
western  part  of  ikte  county,  the  surface  is  level,  or  gently  undu- 
lating, and  the  soil  quite  productive.  The  timber  consists,  prin- 
(ipally,  of  hickory,  poplar,  white,  chesnut,  black  and  spotted 
oak ;  lynn,  walnut,  and  dogwood ;  and,  on  the  watercounes,  lai^e 
and  lofty  sycamore.  In  some  locations  there  are  fine  sugar  or- 
chards, which  yield  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  for  domestic  con- 
iumption.     The  staple  products  are  com,  wheat  and  oats. 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  RockcasUe  in  1840,  $518,876; 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  124,214 ;  average  value 
of  lands  per  acre,  $2.19 ;  number  of  white  males  in  the  county 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  812 ;  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  1,176.  Population  in  1840, 
4,238. 

MoDifT  Vekmon,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  on  the  main  road 
from  Crab  Orchard  to  the  Cumberland  Gap, — tliirteen  miles  from 
the  former,  seventy-eight  miles  from  the  latter,  and  about  seventy 
miles  from  Frankfort.  It  contains  a  court-house  and  other  county 
buildings  ;  one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist^  one  Baptist,  and  one 
Christian  church,  (with  four  others  in  the  county) ;  one  school  in 
town,  (and  various  schools  in  the  county  on  the  free  school  sys- 
tem) ;  eight  lawyers,  two  physicians,  two  taverns,  six  stores,  five 
tanneries,  and  a  number  of  mechanics*  shops.  Established  in 
1818,  and  contains  about  200  inhabitants. 

RodEcastle  river,  from  its  source  to  the  mouth,  is  about  seventy- 
five  miles.  It  is  lined  by  numerous  banks  of  bituminous  coal ; 
but,  for  the  want  of  navigation,  they  have  not  been  opened  to 
any  extent.  The  river  is  about  eighty  yards  wide,  but  the  navi- 
gation is  obstructed,  near  its  mouth,  by  what  are  called  '*  the  nar- 
rows." By  some  freak  of  nature,  or  powerful  concussion  of  the 
earth,  the  rocks  have  broken  loose  firom  the  adjoining  clifis  and 
tumbled  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  forming  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier to  water  crafts  for  about  three-fourths  of  a  nme.  The  whole 
bed  is  BO  closely  obstructed,  that  the  largest  size  fish  in  Cumber- 
land river  do  not  pass.  The  expenditure  of  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars* according  to  the  report  of  the  state  engineer,  would  render 
tile  river  navigable,  and  open  a  market  to  one  of  the  finest  coal 
regions  in  the  State. 

Among  the  hills  of  Rockcastle  there  are  numerous  saltpetre  caves,  at  which 
large  quantities  of  saltpetre  were  manufactured  during  the  late  war.    One  of  these, 
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called  the  **  Big  CaTe»'*  eight  miles  north-east  of  the  county  seat,  extends  throaffh 
a  spar  of  the  moantain,  usually  termed  the  *'  Bigr  Hill,"  about  six  hundred  yar£i. 
It  was  discovered  by  John  Baker,  who,  in  company  with  his  wife,  commenced 
exploring  it  with  a  torchlight.  At  the  dietance  of  abont  three  hundred  yaids, 
their  light  went  out,  and  they  were  forced  to  crawl  about,  in  perfect  darkness,  fox 
forty  hours,  before  they  found  the  place  at  which  they  entered.  The  arch  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  high.  Large  rooms  branch  off  several  hundred  yards  long,  and 
^e  end  of  one  has  not  been  reached.  Some  of  the  rooms  cover  an  area  of  seve- 
nU  acres.  The  saltpetre  manuiaetured  here,  before  and  during  the  late  war,  §&▼• 
employment  to  some  sixty  or  seventy  laborers.  There  ie  a  fine,  bold  running 
stream  of  water  in  the  cave^  and  works  were  constructed  inside,  for  the  manufoo* 
tare  of  saltpetre  b^  torchlight.  Carts  and  wagons  passed  thfcmgh,  horn  one 
side  of  the  mountain  to  the  other,  withoot  difficulty.  The  war  ia  so  level  and 
straight,  that  oxen  were  soon  taaght  to  pass  through  in  perfect  darknesty  without 
9k  driver. 

There  are  several  mineral  springs  in  the  county,  but  their  waters  havs  never 
been  analyzed. 

Boone's  old  trace,  and  Skegg's  trace,  pass  through  this  county, — ^the  former 
leading  to  Boonsborough,  and  the  latter  to  the  Crab  Orchard.  On  Skegg's  trace, 
there  were  two  defeats  among  the  emigrants,  in  the  ^arly  settlement  of  Kentucky. 
McClure's  family  and  company  were  defeated  near  the  head  of  the  east  fork  of 
Sl^^gg*8  creek,  and  Capt.  Baughman  and  company  on  Negro  creek. 

The  following  incident  appears  in  Cist's  '*  Cincinnati  Miscellany,**  for  1846. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  female  character,  in  times  of  emergency : 

"  About  the  year  1790.  several  families  emigrating  together  into  the  interior  of 
Kentucky,  encamped  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  a  new  settlement  of  five  cab- 
ins. Before  they  had  laid  down,  and  were  still  sitting  around  the  blazing  brush, 
a  party  of  Indians  approached  behind  the  trees,  and  fired  upon  them.  One  man 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  another  fled  to  the  village,  leaving  behind  him  a  yo^ng 
wife  and  infant  child !  As  no  danger  had  been  apprehended,  the  men  had  not 
their  ammunition  at  hand,  and  were  so  confused  by  the  fire  of  the  savages,  that 
it  was  left  for  one  of  the  mothers  of  the  party  to  ascend  into  the  wagon  where  it 
was  deposited,  break  open  the  box  with  an  axe,  hand  it  out,  and  direct  the  men 
to  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy.    This  was  done,  and  they  dispersed.*' 


RUSSELL  COUNTY, 

Russell  county  was  formed  in  1825,  and  named  for  Col.  Wnr 
UAM  Russell.  It  is  situated  in  the  south  middle  section  of  the 
State,  and  lies. on  both  sides  of  Cumberland  river:  bounded  ou 
the  north  by  Casey ;  east  by  Pulaski  and  Wayne ;  south  by  Clin- 
ton ;  and  west  and  north-west  by  Cumberland  and  Adair.  The 
beautiful  level  bottom  lands  on  the  Cumberland  are  very  fertile ; 
but  the  surface  of  the  county,  generally,  is  hilly  and  broken,  and 
the  soil  not  well  adapted  for  profitable  agriculture.  The  water 
power  of  the  county  is  remarkably  fine — one  cotton  and  two 
woollen  factories  have  been  already  erected,  and  many  others 
might  be  profitably  established. 

Russell  is  a  small  county,  embracing  118,544  aa*e8  of  land,  the 
average  value  of  which,  in  1846,  was  $2.01 ;  total  valuation  of 
taxable  property,  same  year,  $523,967 ;  number  of  white  males 
over  twenty-one  years  old,  825  ;  number  of  children  between  five 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  1,307.     Population  in  1840,  4,238. 
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Jamestown,  the  seat  of  justice,  contains  four  lawyers,  five  phy- 
sicians, six  stores,  three  taverns,  eight  or  ten  mechanics'  Bhops, 
th#  usual  public  buildings,  and  about  150  inhabitants.  CreeUbir^ 
is  a  small  village,  situated  on  the  Cumberland  river^  and  containB 
nbout  50  inhabitants. 


Colonel  William  Russsll,  in  honor  of  whom  this  coonty  was  name4, 
bom  in  the  year  1768,  in  the  county  of  Colpepper,  in  the  then  proTince  of  Vir- 
ffinia.  Whilst  jet  a  boy,  his  father,  a  man  of  an  enterprising  and  adTentorcNM 
disposition,  and  who  afterwards  attained  considerable  distinction  in  the  stmg- 
gles  of  the  rerolation,  removed  into  the  extreme  south-westem  portion  of  tSe 
province*— then  an  exposed  frontier  settlement.  Here  the  yonthfiil  days  of  Wil- 
liam Rastell  were  spent  in  acquiring  such  information  as  the  means  of  a  new 
settlement  afforded  him,  or  in  the  hardy  and  robust  exercises  incident  to  a  fron- 
tier residence. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  sketch,  to  detail  minutely  the  various  transactions 
of  his  useful  life.  The  limits  to  which  we  are  necessarily  prescribed,  will  per- 
mit us  only  to  glance  at  some  of  the  most  prominent  events  of  his  militanr  and 
political  career.  In  the  year  1774,  young  Kussell,  at  the  early  age  of  fiAeen, 
was  engaged  with  a  party  under  the  command  of  the  illustrious  Daniel  Boone, 
in  repelling  the  afffressions  made  upon  the  settlement  by  a  tribe  of  southern 
Indians.  During  nis  expedition,  his  comrades,  from  his  tender  age,  were  com- 
pelled to  relieve  the  weight  of  his  rifle,  by  carrying  his  portion  of  baggage  and 
provisions.  From  this  period,  until  the  year  1779,  both  before  and  after  the 
epoch  of  Independence,  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  excursions  against  the  sava- 
ges, who  ^a^ed  a  continued  warfare  with  the  white  settlers.  In  the  spring  of 
1780  he  visited  Kentucky,  and  thence  proceeded  to  West  Tennessee,  where  a 
settlement  had  just  been  effected  on  what  now  forms  the  site  of  the  flourishing 
city  of  Nashville.  Here  he  spent  the  summer,  generously  aiding  the  settlers  in 
defending  their  infant  home  a^inst  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  neighboring  In- 
dians. He  returned  to  Yir^ma  the  ensuing  fall.  During  his  absence  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  which  hitherto  had  raged  at  a  distance,  had  now,  besides 
assuming  a  much  more  appalling  aspect,  approached  the  vicinity  of  his  own 
abode.  That  courage  and  intrepidity  so  often  evinced  in  his  previous  engage- 
roents  with  the  Indians,  combined  with  a  natural  love  of  liberty,  soon  nerv^  his 
still  youthful  arm  for  the  patriotic  struggle.  The  memorable  battle  of  **  King's 
Mountain,*'  which  may  be  considered  the  most  decisive  of  the  revolution,  burst 
like  a  meteor  light  upon  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  American  army.  The  imme- 
diate results  of  this  victory  proved  an  epoch  in  the  struggle,  and  has  conferred 
the  boon  of  immortality  upon  the  principal  actors.  In  this  glorious  contest,  young 
Russell  bore  a  valiant  ancl  distinguished  part.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  moun- 
ted regiment  from  Virginia,  and  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  his  captain,  led  his 
company  in  the  action.  He  was,  it  is  believed,  the  first  man  in  the  advance,  to 
reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  among  the  first  to  receive  a  sword  from 
the  vanquished  enemy.  In  the  course  of  the  same  season,  Captain  Russell  joined 
an  expedition  against  the  Cherokee  Indians,  which  led  in  its  results  to  a  treaty 
of  peace.  The  succeedin?  spring  he  joined  a  company  of  volunteers  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  William  Campbell,  and  in  the  capacity  of  his  lieutenant, 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  southern  army.  During  the  service  that  ensued, 
he  fought  in  the  battle  of  Whitseirs  mills,  and  subsequently  was  engagred  in  the 
memorable  action  of  Guilford  court-house.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
Captain  Russell  migrated  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  himself  in  Fayette  county, 
then  the  constant  scene  of  Indian  deprtidations.  Hence  the  event  of  peace,  ^r 
from  terminating  his  military  operations,  served  only  to  enlarge  their  field  and 
add  to  his  exposures.  The  promptitude  and  alacrity  whicH  he  ever  displayed  in 
leaving  his  home  and  fireside,  and  marching  to  repel  the  slightest  encroachment 
of  the  savage  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  endeared  him  to  the  early  settlers, 
and  rendered  him  distinguished  for  all  the  noble  traits  of  the  western  pioneer. 
In  almost  every  general  expedition  in  the  western  country,  he  bore  an  active  par- 
ticipation. In  each  of  the  expeditions  which  ^ere  conducted  in  the  course  of 
the  same  season  respectively  by  the  late  Governor  Scott  and  G^eneral  Wilkinson 
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ag^ainst  the  Indiaii  towns  in  the  North-western  Territory,  he  volunteered  as  a 
private.  His  patriotic  services,  however,  had  been  too  conspicuous  to  permit  bis 
merit  to  escape  the  attention  of  bis  commanders.  In  the  first  he  was  invested 
under  General  Hardin,  by  the  intrepid  Scott,  with  the  command  of  the  advance 
of  the  army.  In  the  second,  he  was  selected  by  General  Wilkinson  and  assi^ed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  same  post  of  danger  and  of  honor. 

In  the  celebrated  expedition  under  Wayne,  Colonel  Russell  commanded  one  of 
the  regiments  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  and  when  in  the  second  campaign  of  that 
distinguished  officer,  these  regiments  were  reduced  to  battalions,  he  again  appeared 
in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  battalion.  At  the  close  of  this  campaign,  which  led 
in  its  results  to  the  restoration  of  peace  to  all  of  our  savage  frontier.  Colonel 
Russell  returned  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  But  the  patriotism,  zeal  and  fidel- 
ity which  he  had  so  often  exhibited  in  a  military  capacity,  soon  pointed  him  out 
to  his  fellow  citizens  as  eminently  qualified  to  do  service  in  another  department. 
Accordingly,  in  1789,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia  legislature  which 
passed  the  act  separating  the  district  of  Kentucky  from  the  parent  State.  Imme- 
diately after  the  organization  of  the  State  government,  he  was  annually  returned  a 
member  of  the  legislature  from  Fayette,  except  one  or  two  years,  until  1808. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period,  he  was  tbe  intimate  associate  of  Nicholas  and 
Breckinridge.  In  1808,  Colonel  Russell  was  again  called  to  resume  his  original 
profession ;  Mr.  Madison^  in  anticipation  of  the  rupture  with  Great  Britain,  hav- 
ing appointed  him  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  regular  army.  In  1811, 
after  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  where  as  much  gallantry  and  intrepidity  was 
evinced  as  on  any  subsequent  occasion  during  the  war,  Greneral  Harrison  by  a 
combination  of  circumstances  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  north-wes- 
tern army,  and  it  became  iniportant  that  he  should  be  succeeded  by  an  officer  of 
judgment  and  experience.  The  whole  frontier  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri 
was  nakedly  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  and  Colonel  Russell 
was  assigned  to  this  important  command  by  General  Harrison.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  almost  boundless  frontier  which  he  had  to  protect  from  the  merci- 
less attacks  of  the  savage,  and  the  comparatively  small  force  under  his  command, 
consisting  only  of  one  regiment  of  rangers,  scattered  in  forts  at  great  distances 
apart,  we  must  admire,  even  at  this  day,  when  much  of  the  character  of  the 
Indian  warfare  is  forgotten,  the  activity,  sagacity  and  courage  of  the  man  who 
could  thus  avert  the  ruthless  butchery  of  so  many  innocent  women  and  children. 

After  Hopkins'  campaign.  Col.  Russell,  in  conjunction  with  Gov.  Edwards,  of 
Illinois,  planned  the  expedition  against  the  Peoria  Indians,  The  secrecy  an^  ce- 
lerity attending  the  movements  of  this  expedition,  together  with  the  complete 
success  that  crowned  the  enterprise,  exhibit  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  skill 
of  the  commander.  When  peace  was  restored,  Col.  Uussell  retired  again  to  his 
farm,  in  Fayette  county,  where,  surrounded  by  a  lar^  family  and  numerous  con- 
nexions, he  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  1823, 
during  the  prevalence  of  great  political  excitement  in  the  State,  the  attention  of 
his  fellow-citizens  was,  with  one  accord,  directed  to  Col.  Russell ;  and  he  was 
induced,  reluctantly,  to  leave  the  Quiet  and  retirement  of  his  farm,  and  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  legislature.  The  contending  parties  seemed  to  forget  their 
feuds,  and  all  rallied  around  the  *'  old  Moldier.*^  Subsequently,  he  was  urgently 
solicited  to  offier  as  a  candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State.  The  mod- 
esty of  his  nature  shrunk  from  the  solicitation  as  the  result  of  the  partiality  of 
friendship.  He  was  urged  to  it  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
State.  In  (act,  he  seemed  to  be  the  only  individual  of  his  party  who  offered  any 
promise  of  success.  He  was  presented  as  a  candidatet  and  when  both  parties 
seemed,  in  consideration  of  his  public  services,  about  to  forget  the  difference  of 
sentiment  that  divided  them,  and  unite  in  his  unanimous  choice,  some  strange  in- 
fatuation seized  the  minds  of  his  own  party,  and  he  was  suddenly  discarded  in 
favor  of  another  candidate,  and  the  State  thus  deprived  of  his  ripe  experience  and 
valuable  services.  In  the  spring  of  1835,  he  was  called  from  his  sick  room  to 
preside  over  a  public  meeting ;  and,  from  the  exposure  of  the  occasion,  contracted 
an  illness  which  resulted,  in  a  few  weeks,  in  his  death. 

Possessing  an  amiable  disposition,  a  kind  heart,  and  a  high  moral  character, 
few  men  were  more  useful  in  society.  From  the  age  of  sixteen  to  that  of  sixty- 
seven,  in  the  field  or  in  the  cabinet,  he  may  literally  be  said  to  have  been  employed 
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in  th«  MrricA  of  his  ooontrj.  In  both  statioDS,  maDj  have  sfinred  their  ooontij 
with  a  greater  glare  of  personal  renown— «OBie  more  aocceasfnlly  ;  but  no  nan 
eTer  served  his  coantry  with  a  mone  steady  and  perserering  zeal,  or  with  a  moie 
ferrent  and  devoted  patriotism.  1.  H.  T. 


SCOTT   COUNTY. 

Scott  county  was  formed  in  1792,  and  named  in  hon<»  of  (5ov- 
ernor  Chaelbb  Scott.  It  is  situated  in  the  north  middle  part  of 
the  State,  and  watered  by  North  Eikhom  and  Eagle  creeka — bodi 
of  which  flow  Into  the  Kentucky  river :  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Owen ;  east  by  Harrison  and  Bourbon ;  south  by  Fayette  and 
Woodford ;  and  west  by  Franklin.     The  surface  of  the  county 

E resents  quite  a  variegated  appearance — level,  undulating,  and 
illy.  The  southern  and  south-eastern  portion,  bordering  on 
Woodford,  Fayette  and  Bourbon,  is  embraced  in  that  beautiful 
region  known  as  the  "Garden  of  Kentucky;"  with  a  level  or 
very  gently  undulating  surface,  and  a  deep,  rich,  black  soil,  based 
on  limestone,  and  unsurpassed  in  fertility.  In  the  northern  and 
north-western  parts  of  the  county,  which  are  drained  by  Big 
Eagle  and  Eikhom,  the  surface  is  billy  and  broken,  and  the  soil 
less  rich  and  productive.  The  exports  consist,  principally ,  of 
horses,  mules,  cattle  and  hogs.  Hemp  and  com  are  the  staple 
products,  and  wheat  is  cultivated  to  so^ie  extent. 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  Scott  in  1846,  $5,945,662; 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  oounty,  167,179;  average  value 
of  land  per  acre,  $20.73  ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one 
yetirs  old,  1,917 ;  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen  years,  1,697.    Population  in  1840, 13,668. 

There  are  five  towns  in  Scott,  viz  :  Georgetown,  Great  Cross- 
ings, Marion,  Newtown,  and  Stamping  Ground. 

Georgetowk,  the  seat  of  justice,  occupies  an  elevated  site,  se- 
venteen miles  east  of  Frankfort,  sixteen  miles  west  of  Paris, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Lexington,  and  seventy  miles  south  of  Cov- 
ington and  Cincinnati.  Contains  six  churches, — Regular  Baptist, 
Particular  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Christian,  and  Afri- 
can, under  the  Regular  Baptists, — one  college,  two  female  schoob, 
four  primary  schools,  (including  a  common  school),  ten  lawyers, 
ten  physicians,  ten  dry  goods  stores,  two  drug  and  book  stores, 
thirteen  grocery  stores,  ohe  shoe  store,  five  taverns,  two  woollen 
manufactories,  two  carding  factories,  two  bagging  and  rope  fac- 
tories, one  printing  office,  (Georgetown  Herald),  one  tannery,  and 
forty-five  mechanics^  shops.  Population,  1,800.  Incorporated  by 
the  le^latureof  Virginia  in  1790,  and  named  in  honor  of  George 
Washington.  One  of  the  finest  springs  in  the  State, — called  at 
an  early  period  the  "  Boyal  Spring  " — and  affording  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  water  for  the  entire  population, — bursts  from  a  high  bluff 
of  limestone  rock,  and  flows  through  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
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and  empties  into  Elkhorn  five-eighths  of  b.  mile  from  its  source. 
The  stream  from  this  spring  affords  sufficient  water-  power  for  a 
i^oollen  factory  and  grist  mill,  which  are  located  upon  it.  The 
late  Nathaniel  Hart,  of  Woodford  county,  advanced  the  opinion, 
that  the  first  settlement  in  Kentucky  was  made  at  this  spring. 


GEORGETOWN  COLLKGE  GEORGETOWN,  KY 


Georgetown  College  occupies  a  fine  swell,  on  the  south-eastern 
border  of  the  town,  and  affords  a  handsome  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  buildings  consist,  1 ,  of  a  Presidents  House*  with 
fifty  acres  of  land.  2,  The  Main  Edijice^  one  hundred  feet  long 
by  sixty  wide,  two  stories  high,  and  a  basement.  It  contains  a 
handsome  chapel,  sixty  by  forty  feet — spacious  halls  for  library, 
philosophical  rooms,  cabinets,  museum,  laboratorv,  (Slc,  3.  Pcmld- 
ing  HaB,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  candidates  wr  the  ministry. 
It  contains,  besides  chapel  and  dining-room,  apartments  for  a  stew^ 
ard's  family  and  thirty-two  students.     4.  Rittenhause  Academ^y 

*Thi»  building  tloei  iioi  apponr  in  the  engraving. 
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forty-five  feet  square,  two  stories  high,  with  a  cupola.  The  lower 
story  accommodates  the  preparatory  department,  and  the  upper 
furnishes  two  good  halls  for  the  voluntary  societies  connected 
with  the  college.  The  lawn  embraces  about  sixteen  acres,  beau- 
tiftdly  elevated,  and  laid  out  with  trees  and  shrubbery. 

The  library  contains  about  four  thousand  volumes,  many  of 
them  rare  and  valuable ;  besides  a  large  collection  of  ancient  and 
modern  maps,  charts,  &c.  The  philosophical  apparatus  is  of  the 
most  recent  construction,  and  has  been  procured  at  great  expense. 
It  includes  a  standing  telescope,  for  astronomical  observations, 
Ohamlain's  great  air-pump,  fine  magnetic  and  galvanic  imple- 
ments, and  abundant  means  of  illustrating  mechanical  powers. 
Chemical  experiments  are  given ;  and  the  cabinets  of  minerals, 
fossils,  shells,  and  natural  productions,  furnish  many  facilities  in 
the  natural  sciences. 

The  institution  began  its  chartered  existence  in  1829,  but  the 
faculty  was  never  full  till  1840,  and  the  usual  classes  were  not 
all  formed  till  1842.  The  commencement  of  the  enterprise  was 
a  legacy  of  $20,000  from  Issachar  Paulding,  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  long  settled  in  Kentucky :  but  most  of  the  endowment 
was  obtained  in  1839,  by  the  Rev.  Rockwell  Giddings,  from  New 
England,  who  had  settled  in  Shelbyville,  over  the  Baptist  church 
in  that  place.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  college,  and  ob- 
tained, in  less  than  a  year,  about  $70,000  in  subscriptions,  but 
died  before  he  had  completed  his  great  work.  In  1840,  Rev.  How- 
ard Malcom,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president,  and  is  still  in  office — 
(1847). 

Besides  the  usual  four  years'  course,  there  is  a  shorter  or  scien- 
tific course,  which  may  be  completed  in  two  or  three  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  proficiefncy  of  the  student  at  the  time  of  entering.  It 
embraces  the  regular  course^  except  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, and  on  completing  it,  the  student  is  entitled  to  a  diploma 
certifying  the  fact.  Persons  whose  circumstances  do  not  permit 
them  to  complete  either  course,  may  study  particular  branches 
and  receive  certificates  of  their  actual  attainments.  Chemistry 
is  now  taught  in  the  institution  with  special  reference  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  improvement  of  soils. 

The  college  is  not  in  debt,  and  possesses  revenues,  aside  from 
tuition,  sufficient  to  maintain  the  faculty  even  with  the  present 
average  of  students,  which  is  about  130.  The  Institution  is 
deservedly  enjoying  great  prosperity ;  and  from  the  high  qualifi- 
cations of  the  faculty,  combined  wdth  its  salubrious  location,  the 
intelligence,  refinement  and  elevated  morality  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  beautiful  and  thriving  town,  it  must  continue  to  grow  in 
popular  favor. 

Two  flourishing  Female  Institutions,  of  high  grade,  are  located 
at  Georgetown. 

The  Female  Ccille^icAe  Institute^  T.  F.  Johnson,  Esq.,  principal, 
was  organized  in  March,  1838,  and  has  continued  steadily  to 
advance  in  public  estimation.     The  number  of  students  at  pres- 
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ent  (1847)  in  attendanpe  is  about  100.  The  Institute  is  provided 
with  splendid  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  has  a 
select  library  containing  five  hundred  volumes.  The  pupils  have 
free  use  of  these  without  charge.  The  assistants,  who  are  expe- 
rienced teachers  from  the  best  female  schools  in  the  United  States, 
reside  at  the  Institute,  and  are  constant  in  their  attentions  to  the 
pupils.  The  pupils  are  permitted  to  attend  any  place  of  yfror- 
ship  they  may  prefer,  but  are  not  allowed  to  visit  or  receive  vis- 
its, or  to  attend  night  meetings  or  parties  of  pleasure.  The  col- 
legiate year  is  divided  into  two  sessions  ;  the  first  commencing 
on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  and  closing  on  the  third  Friday  in 
July ;  the  second  opens  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  and  closea 
at  Christmas. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  this  school,  together  with  the 
high  character  of  the  estimable  gentleman  at  the  head,  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  eligible  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  it  bids  fair  to  have  a  career  of  extensive  usefulness 
and  prosperity. 

The  Western  MUitan/  ListUutey  also  under  the  superintendence 
of  Professor  Johnson,  was  recently  established  with  a  view  to 
unite  civil  education  with  military  discipline.  It  has  been  incor- 
porated by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  with  all  the  powers,  privi- 
leges and  rights  in  conferring  literary  degrees  and  honors,  and 
granting  diplomas,  which  are  exercised  by  finy  college  in  the 
State.  The  professors  are  men  of  science,  and  have  had  a  large 
experience  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  The  principal,  together 
with  several  of  the  professors,  were  educated  at  the  National  Mil- 
itary Academy  at  West  Point.  The  design  of  the  Institution  is 
to  afford  to  youth  a  course  of  instruction  as  varied  and  more 
fracticai  than  can  be  obtained  at  most  seminaries  of  learning.  In 
the  scientific  and  mathematical  departments,  are  taught  chemis- 
try, mitieralpgy,  civil  engineering,  architecture,  navigation,  sur- 
veying, drawing,  &c.  In  the  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  French 
German  and  Spanish.  In  the  department  of  law,  is  taught  the 
elements  of  constitutional,  international  and  common  law.  In 
the  mHUary  department^  special  attention  is  paid  to  field  fortifica- 
tions, infantry,  rifle  and  artillery  drills ;  and,  where  circumstan- 
ces justify,  to  the  sword  exercise,  cavalry  drill,  &c.  The  insti- 
tute, already,  has  a  large  number  of  students,  and  is  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition. 

Grreai  Crossings  is  a  small  but  neat  village,  containing  one 
Baptist  church,  one  school,  one  physician,  two  stores,  one  grocery, 
one  tavern,  one  paper  and  flouring  mill,  six  mechanics'  shops,  and 
a  population  of  130.  Took  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  great 
buflalo  trace  from  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky  to  the  Ohio 
river,  crossed  North  Elkhorn  at  that  point.  Marion  is  a  small 
village,  having  a  population  of  about  fifty  souls — with  one  Meth- 
odist and  one  Christian  church,  one  school,  one  physician,  and  five 
mechanical  trades.  Newtown  contains  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  one   school,  store,  grocery,  post  oflSce,  and  several 
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mechanics'  shops — population  100.  Stamping  Ground  has  a  Bap- 
tist and  a  Christian  church,  two  schools,  three  physicians,  two 
taverns,  four  stores  and  groceries,  one  tannery,  ten  mechanics' 
shops,  with  a  population  of  150.  Incorporated  in  1884.  Derived 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  herds  of  buffalo  which  resorted 
here  for  salt  water,  tramped  down  the  undergrowth  as  well  as  the 
6 oil  for  a  great  distance  around — hence  the  name  of  "  Stamping 
Ground." 

During  the  summer  of  1776,  sereral  families,  collected  from  the  mouth  of  Ken- 
tucky river,  from  Kingston's  settlement,  and  from  Drennon's  Lick,  built  a  fort  at 
Royal  Spring,  where  Georgetown  now  stands,  which  received  the  name  of  Mc<r 
Clellan's  fort  or  station.  On  the  29th  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  a  large 
body  of  Indians  made  an  attack  6n  this  fort,  and  killed  McClellan  and  two  others. 
The  terror  inspired  by  this  event,  caused  the  occupants  to  abandon  the  fort  and 
retire  to  Harrodsburg.  Col.  Patterson*  assisted  m  building  the  fort,  and  was 
one  of  its  defenders  until  the  beginning  of  October,  1776.  The  sopply  of  pow- 
der being  nearly  exhaqsted^he  and  six  others  started  to  Pittsburgh  to  procure  am- 
munition and  o&er  neeessariet.  On  their  way  they  spent  several  days  at  the  Bhoe 
Licks,  curioff  buffalo  jerk  and  tallow  for  their  journey  up  the  river.  At  Lime- 
stone (now  Mavsville)  they  procured  a  canoe,  commenced  their  journey,  and  ar- 
rived at  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  without  encounter- 
ing any  Indians.  From  the  Point  they  proceeded  on  their  joarney,  traveling  very 
cautiously, — starting  before  daybreak  and  going  on  until  aAer  dark,  and  sleeping 
without  fire. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  October,  they  landed  a  few  miles  below  the 
Diouth  of  Hockhocking,  in  the  present  State  of  Ohio,  and,  contrary  to  their  usual 
practice,  made  a  fire« — having  become  less  cautious  in  consequence  of  their  near 
approach  to  the  settlements.  They  laid  upon  their  arms  around  the  fire,  and  in 
the  night  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  eleven  Indians,  wiio  gave  them  a  Tolley, 
aiid  then  fell  upon  them  with  their  tomahawks.  Col.  Patterson  received  two  bails 
in  his  right  arm,  by  which  it  was  broken;  and  a  tomahawk  was  struck  into  his 
side,  between  two  of  his  ribs,  penetrating  into  the  cavity  of  the  body.  He  sprang 
out  into  the  darkness  and  got  clear,  supposing  all  his  companions  were  killed. 
I-le  made  for  the  river,  in  hopes  of  getting  into  the  canoe  and  floating  down  to 
Point  Pleasant ;  but  as  he  approached  it,  he  discovered  that  there  was  an  Indian 
in  it.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  party  of  Indians  went  on  board,  and  floated  down 
the  river.  Col.  Patterson  then  made  an  attempt  to  get  to  the  fire,  in  which  he 
succeeded.  He  found  a  companion,  named  Templeton,  wounded  in  a  manner 
very  similar  to  bis  own  case ;  another,  named  Wemock,  wounded  dangerously  \ 
and  another,  named  Perry,  slightly.  Of  the  other  three,  one  was  kii4ed,  one  was 
missing,  and  the  ether,  named  Mitchell,  was  unhurt.  They  had  saved  one  gon 
and  some  ammunition.  They  remained  on  the  ground  until  morning,  when  uey 
attempted  to  proceed  up  the  nver  on  foot ;  but  Wemock  was  unable  to  moye,  and 
they  were  forced  to  leave  him.  They,  however^  found  themselves  unable  to  pro- 
ceed farther  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ^m  the  eamo,  and  it  was  then  agreed  -that 
Perry  should  endeavor  to  reach  Grave  creek,  and  bring  them  aid,  while  Mitchell 
was  to  remain  and  take  care  of  the  others.  Wemock,  who  was  left  behind,  died 
in  the  evening;  and  Mitchell,  who  had  gone  back  to  assist  him,  lost  his  way  in 
returning  to  Patterson  and  Templeton,  and  did  not  find  them  until  next  morning. 
They  then  moved  a  couple  of  hundred  jmA%  furtfier  from  the  river,  and  the  next 
day  got  under  a  cliff,  which  sheltered  them  from  the  rain,  where  they  remained 
until  Perry  returned  from  Grave  creek  with  assistance.  They  were  removed  to 
that  place,  after  lying  eight  days  in  their  suffering  condition.  Patterson  laid 
twelve  months  under  the  sargeon*s  care.f 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1778,  a  party  of  Indians  stole  twenty  horses,  near 

*  See  the  interesting  incident  in  the  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks.  Col.  Patterson  was  a  brare  and  mer» 
itorions  officer  and  valuable  citizen.  He  removed  from  l<exinffton  in  1804,  to  the  vicinity  of  Dayton. 
Ohio,  where  he  resided  on  a  farm  till  his  death,  in  August,  1817,  in  the  seventy-ftflh  year  of  his  age. 
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Col.  Johnson's  mill.  They  were  paraoed  by  CapL  Heradon  with  a  sm^l  bodj 
of  whites,  but  escaped.  On  this  occasion,  a  most  singular  manoeurre  was  exe- 
cuted by  one  of  the  Indians,  probably  the  leader.  The  party,  after  traveling  abool 
twenty  miles,  halted  in  a  brushy  copse  of  wood,  and  were  OTertaken  by  t£e  pur- 
suers, who  came  upon  them  before  they  were  discorered  or  saw  their  idvernrj. 
The  whites,  on  discovering  the  marauders,  made  instant  preparation  to  fire ;  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  the  Indians  gave  a  loud  yell,  sprang  to  their  feet^  and,  with 
one  exception,  ran  in  various  directions.  One,  who  remained  in  view  of  the 
whites,  continued  to  yell  and  scream  and  Jump— now  ^ine  to  one  tree,  then  to 
another — ^now  dodging,  then  springing  aloft,  as  one  perfectly  frantic.  This  Strang 
exhibition  attracted  and  so  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  whites,  that  they  did 
not  even  fire-— thus,  without  doubt,  effecting  the  very  object  intended  by  tbis  dex- 
terous and  wily  savage.  In  the  mean  time,  the  other  Indians  had  secured  their 
guns  and  blankets,  and  made  their  escape,  as  did  also  the  partisan  hero,  io  an  in- 
stant after  his  followers  were  safe— lea ving[  an  enemy,  superior  in  numbers,  to 
express  their  wonder  at  the  enchantment  which  had  thus  deluded  them.* 

About  the  20th  of  June,  1788,  three  Indians  made  an  incursion  into  Scott  coaoty, 
and  stole  three  horses  from  the  form  of  Jacob  Stucker,  on  North  Elkhom.  On 
the  succeeding  day,  a  lad  was  killed  near  Col.  Johnson*s  mill.  The  neighbor- 
hood was  roused,  and  Capt  Henderson,  immediately  assembling  a  company,  gave 
Eursuit.  He  struck  the  horse  trail,  and,  pursuiiiff  it  with  mat  vigor,  soon  over- 
auled  the  Indians.  At  the  first  fire,  two  of  the  Indians  fell  dead,  and  the  third, 
though  wounded,  effected  his  escape.    The  horses  were  recovered,  and  the  whites 


and  Parkers, 


returned  to  their  homes  without  having  received  the  slightest  injury. 

The  first  paper  mill  in  Kentucky  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Craig 
near  Georgetown,  in  the  year  1795. 

Captain  William  Hubbell. — ^The  subject  of  this  brief  notice  was  a  native  of 
Vermont,  and  served  five  and  a  half  years  in  the  revolutionary  army,  in  the  vari- 
ous stations  of  private,  sergeant,  ensign,  and  second  and  first  lieutenant.  He 
participated  in  the  capture  of  St.  John's  and  Montreal,  and  was  engaged  in  many 
skirmishes  during  the  war.  Some  years  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
Captain  Hubbell  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  in  Scott  county,  where  he  resi- 
ded until  his  death  at  a  very  advanced  age— enjoying  throughout  life,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community  among  whom  his  lot 
was  cast.  In  the  year  1791,  while  the  Indians  were  yet  troublesome,  especially 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  Captain  Hubbell,  who  had  been  compelled  to  go  to 
the  eastward  on  business,  was  returning  to  his  home  in  Kentucky.  On  one  of  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  river  Monon^ahela,  he  procured  a  flat  bottomed  boat,  and 
embarked  in  company  with  Mr.  Daniel  Light,  and  Mr.  William  Plascut  and  his 
family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  eight  children,  destined  for  Limestone,  Kentucky. 
On  their  progress  down  the  river  Ohio,  and  soon  after  passing  Pittsburgh,  they 
•aw  evident  traces  of  Indians  along  the  banks,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  boat  which  they  overtook,  and  which,  through  carelessness,  was  suffered 
to  run  aground  on  an  island,  became  a  prey  to  the  merciless  savaees. 

Though  Captain  Hubbell  and  his  party  stopped  some  time  lor  it  in  a  lower 
part  of  the  river,  it  did  not  arrive,  and  has  never  to  their  knowledge  been  heard 
of  since.  Before  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  they  had,  by 
several  successive  additions,  increased  their  number  to  twenty,  consisting  of  nine 
men,  three  women,  and  eight  children.  The  men,  besides  those  mentions  above, 
were  one  John  Stoner,  an  Irishman,  and  a  Dutchman,  whose  names  are  not 
recollected,  Messrs.  Ray  and  Tucker,  and  a  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  whose  two  daugh- 
ters also  were  of  the  party.  Information  received  at  Gallipolis  confirmed  the 
expectation  which  appearances  previouslv  raised,  of  a  serious  conflict  with  a 
large  body  of  Indians ;  and  as  Captain  Hubbell  had  been  regrularly  appointed 
commander  of  the  boat,  every  possible  preparation  was  made  for  a  formidable  and 
successful  resistance  of  the  anticipated  attack. 

The  nine  men  were  divided  into  three  watches  for  the  night,  who  were  alternately 
to  continue  awake  and  be  on  the  look-out  for  two  hours  at  a  time.  The  arms  on 
board,  which  consisted  principally  of  old  muskets  much  out  of  order,  were  col- 
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leotedy  loaded,  and  pat  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  serrice.  At  about  sun- 
set on  that  day,  the  23d  of  March,  1791,  our  party  overtook  a  fleet  of  six  boats 
deeoending  the  river  in  company,  and  intended  to  have  continued  with  them ;  but 
B8  their  passengers  seemed  more  disposed  to  dancing  than  fiffhting,  and  as,  soon 
after  dark,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Captain  Hubbell,  they  com- 
menced fiddling  and  dancing  instead  of  preparing  their  arms  and  taking  the  neces- 
sary rest  preparatory  to  battle,  it  was  wisely  considered  more  hazardous  to  be 
in  such  company  than  to  be  alone. 

It  was  therefore  determined  to  proceed  rapidly  forward  by  aid  of  the  oars,  and 
to  leave  those  thoughtless  fellow-travelers  behind.  One  of  the  boats,  however, 
belonging  to  the  fleet,  commanded  by  a  Captain  Greathouse,*  adopted  the  same 
plan,  and  for  a  while  kept  up  with  Captain  Hubbell,  but  all  its  crew  at  length 
falling  asleep,  that  boat  also  ceased  to  be  propelled  by  the  oars,  and  Captain 
Hubbell  and  his  party  proceeded  steadily  forward  alone.  Early  in  the  night  a 
canoe  was  dimly  seen  floating  down  the  river,  in  which  were  probably  Indians 
reconnoitering,  and  other  evident  indications  were  observed  of  the  neighborhood 
and  hostile  intentions  of  a  formidable  party  of  savages. 

It  was  now  agreed,  that  should  the  attack,  as  was  probable,  be  deferred  till 
morning,  every  man  should  be  up  before  the  dawn,  in  order  to  make  as  great  a 
show  as  possible  of  numbers  and  of  strength ;  and  that,  whenever  the  action 
should  take  place,  the  women  and  children  should  He  down  on  the  cabin  floor  and 
be  protected  as  welt  as  they  could  by  the  trunks  and  other  baggage,  which  might 
be  placed  around  them.  In  this  perilous  situation  they  continued  during  the 
night»  and  the  captain,  who  had  not  slept  more  than  one  hour  since  he  left  Pitts- 
burgh, was  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  imminent  danger  which  surrounded 
him  to  obtain  any  rest  at  that  time. 

Just  as  daylight  began  to  appear  in  the  east,  and  before  the  men  were  up  and 
at  their  posts  agreeably  to  arrangement,  a  voice  at  some  distance  below  them  in 
a  plaintive  tone  repeatedly  solicited  them  to  come  on  shore,  as  there  were  some 
white  persons  who  wished  to  obtain  a  passage  in  their  boat.  This  the  captain 
very  naturally  and  correctly  concluded  to  be  an  Indian  artifice,  and  its  only  effect 
was  to  rouse  the  men  and  place  every  one  on  his  guard.  The  voice  of  entreaty 
was  soon  changed  into  the  language  of  indignation  and  insult,  and  the  sound  of 
distant  paddles  announced  the  approach  of  the  savage  foe.  At  length  three 
Indian  canoes  were  seen  through  the  mist  of  the  morning  rapidly  advancing. 
With  the  utmost  coolness  the  captain  and  his  companions  prepared  to  receive 
them.  The  chairs,, tables,  and  other  incumbrances  were  thrown  into  the  river,  in 
order  to  clear  the  deck  for  action. 

Every  man  took  his  position,  and  was  ordered  not  to  fire  till  the  savages  had 
approached  so  near,  that  (to  use  the  words  of  Captain  Hubbell,)  **  the  flash  from 
the  guns  might  singe  their  eyebrows ;  *'  and  a  special  caution  was  fliven  that  the 
men  should  fire  successively,  so  that  there  might  be  no  interval.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  canoes,  they  were  found  to  contain  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  Indians 
each.  As  soon  as  they  approached  within  the  reach  of  musket  shot,  a  general 
fire  was  given  from  one  of  them,  which  wounded  Mr.  Tucker  through  the  hip  so 
severely  tliat  his  leg  hung  only  by  the  flesh,  and  shot  Mr.  Light  just  below  the 
ribs.  The  three  canoes  placed  themselves  at  the  bow,  stem,  and  on  the  right 
side  of  the  boat,  so  that  they  had  an  opportunity  of  raking  in  every  direction. 
The  fire  now  commenced  fVom  the  boat,  and  had  a  powerful  effect  m  checking 
the  confidence  and  fury  of  the  Indians. 

The  captain,  afYer  firing  his  own  gun,  took  up  that  of  one  of  the  wounded  men, 
raised  it  to  his  shoulder,  and  was  about  to  discharge  it,  when  a  ball  came  and 
took  away  the  lock  ;  he  coolly  turned  round,  seized  a  brand  of  fire  from  the  ket- 
tle which  served  for  a  caboose,  and  applying  it  to  the  pan,  discharged  the  piece 
with  effect.  A  very  regular  and  constant  fire  was  now  kept  up  on  both  sides. 
The  captain  was  just  in  the  act  of  raising  his  gun  a  third  time,  when  a  ball  passed 
through  his  right  arm,  and  for  a  moment  disabled  him.  Scarcely  had  he  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  and  re-acquired  the  use  of  iiis  hand,  which  had  been  sud- 
denly drawn  up  by  Uie  wound,  when  he  observed  &e  Indians  in  one  of  the 
canoes  just  about  to  board  the  boat  in  its  bow,  where  the  horses  were  placed 

•  Cmptain  Greathouie  was  on  shore  hiuitinf ,  and  shot  in  Uie  river  while  twimming  to  hit  boat. 
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belongring  to  the  party.    So  near  had  they  approached^  that  i 
actually  aeized  with  their  handa  the  aide  of  the  ooaL 

Severely  wounded  as  he  was,  he  caught  up  a  pair  of  horseinan^s  pistols,  mm^ 
rushed  forward  to  repel  the  attempt  at  boarding.  On  his  approach  the  IndtaBS 
fell  back,  and  he  discharged  a  pistol  with  eflfeet  at  the  foremost  man.  After  fir- 
ing the  second  pistol,  he  found  himself  without  arms,  and  was  compelled  to 
retreat;  but  stepping  back  upon  a  pile  of  small  wood  which  had  been  prepared 
for  burning  in  the  kettle,  the  thougJit  struck  him,  that  it  might  be  made  use  of  ia 
repelling  the  foe,  and  he  continu^  /or  some  time  to  strike  them  with  it  so  foici- 
bly  and  actively  that  they  were  unable  to  enter  the  boat,  and  at  length  he  wooe- 
ded  one  of  them  so  severely  that  with  a  yell  they  suddenly  gave  w^y.  All  tbe 
canoes  instantly  discontinued  the  contest  and  directed  their  course  to  Captain 
Greathouse's  boat,  which  was  then  in  sisht.  Here  a  striking  contrast  was  exhib- 
ited to  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  which  had  been  dispiavM. 

Instead  of  resisting  the  attack,  the  people  on  board  of  this  boat  retired  to  the 
cabin  in  dismay.  'Fbe  Indians  entered  it  without  opposition,  and  rowed  it  to 
the  shore,  where  they  instantly  killed  the  captain  and  a  lad  of  about  fooiteea 
years  of  age.  The  women  they  placed  in  the  centre  of  their  canoes*  and  man- 
ning them  with  fresh  hands,  again  pursued  Captain  Hubbell  and  party.  A  mel- 
ancholy alternative  now  presented  itself  to  these  brave  but  almost  deapondinf 
men,  either  to  fall  a  prev  to  the  savaees  themselves,  or  to  ron  the  risk  of  shoot- 
ing the  women,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  canoes  in  the  hope  of  deriving  pro- 
tection from  their  presence.  But  '*self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nataie,** 
and  the  captain  very  justly  remarked,  there  would  not  be  much  humanity  in  pre- 
serving their  lives  at  such  a  sacrifice,  merely  that  they  might  become  victims  of 
savage  cruelty  at  some  subsequent  period. 

There  were  now  bet  four  men  left  on  board  of  Captain  Hubbeirs  boat,  capable 
of  defending  it,  and  the  captain  himself  was  severely  wounded  in  two  places.  Tbe 
second  attack,  however,  was  resisted  with  almost  incredible  firmness  end  vigor. 
Whenever  the  Indians  would  rise  to  fire,  their  opponents  would  commoaly  give 
them  the  first  shot,  which  in  almost  every  instance  would  prove  fatal.  Notwith- 
standing the  disparity  of  numbers,  and  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  defenders 
of  the  boat,  the  Indians  at  length  appeared  to  despair  of  success,  and  the  canoes 
successively  retired  to  the  shore.  Just  as  the  last  one  was  departing.  Captain 
Hubbell  called  to  the  Indian,  who  was  standing  in  the  stem,  ami  on  his  turning 
round,  discharged  his  piece  at  him.  When  the  smoke,  which  for  a  moment 
obstructed  the  vision,  was  dissipated,  he  was  seen  lying  on  his  back,  and  appeared 
to  be  severely,  perhaps  mortally  wounded. 

Unfortunately  the  boat  now  drifted  near  to  the  shore  where  the  Indians  were  eol- 
lected,  and  a  large  ooncoorae,  probably  between  four  and  five  hundr^,  were  seen 
rushing  down  on  the  bank.  Ray  and  Plascut,  the  only  men  remaining  unhurt, 
were  placed  at  the  oars,  and  as  the  boat  waa  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from 
shore,  it  was  deemed  prudent  for  all  to  lie  down  in  as  safe  a  position  as  possible 
and  attempt  to  push  forward  with  the  utmost  practicable  rapidity.  While  they 
continued  in  this  situation,  nine  balls  were  snot  into  one  oar,  and  ten  into  tbe 
other,  without  wounding  the  rowera,  who  were  hidden  from  view  and  protected 
by  the  side  of  the  boat  and  the  blankets  in  its  stem.  During  this  dreadful  expo- 
sure to  the  fire  of  the  savages,  which  continued  about  twenty  minutes,  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick  observed  a  particular  Indian,  whom  he  thought  a  favorable  mark  for  his 
rifie,  and,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  warning  of  Captain  Hubbell,  rose  to  shoot 
him.  He  immediately  received  a  ball  in  bis  mouth,  which  nassed  out  at  the  back 
part  of  his  head,  and  was  almost  at  the  same  moment  snot  through  the  heart 
He  fell  among  the  horses  that  about  the  same  time  were  killed,  and  presented  to 
his  afflicted  daughters  and  fellow  travelere,  who  were  witnesses  of  the  awfiil  oe- 
currenoe,  a  spectacle  of  horror  which  we  need  not  further  attempt  to  describe. 

The  boat  wass  now  providentially  and  suddenly  carried  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  and  taken  by  the  current  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  balls.  Cor 
little  band,  redoced  as  they  were  in  numbers,  wounded,  afflicted,  and  almost 
exhausted  by  fiatigue,  were  still  imsubdued  in  spirit,  and  being  assembled  in  all 
their  strength,  men,  women  and  children,  with  an  appearance  of  triumph  gave 
three  hearty  cheers,  calling  to  the  Indians  to  come  on  again  if  they  were  fond  of 
the  sport. 
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ThttS  ended  this  awful  coDflict,  in  which,  out  of  nine  men,  two  only  escaped 
unhurt.  Tucker  and  Kilpatrick  were  killed  on  the  spot,  Stoner  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  on  his  arrival  at  Limestone,  and  all  the  rest,  excepting  Ray 
and  Plascut,  wete  severely  wounded.  The  women  and  children  were  all  unin- 
jured, excepting  a  little  son  of  Mr.  Plascut,  who,  after  the  battle  was  over,  came 
to  the  captain,  and,  with  great  coolness,  requested  him  to  take  a  ball  out  of  his 
head.  On  examination,  it  appeared  that  a  bullet,  which  had  passed  through  the 
side  of  the  boat,  had  penetrated  the  forehead  of  this  little  hero,  and  remained  un- 
der the  skin.  The  captain  took  it  out,  and  the  youth,  observing,  "  that  is  not  alW* 
raised  his  arm,  and  exhibited  a  piece  of  bone  at  the  point  of  his  elbow,  which 
had  been  shot  off,  and  hung  only  by  the  skin.  His  mother  exclaimed,  **  why  did 
you  not  tell  me  of  thisT*  "Because,"  he  coolly  replied,  "the  captain  directed 
us  to  be  silent  during  the  action,  and  I  thought  you  would  be  likely  to  make  a 
noise  if  I  told  you." 

The  boat  made  the  best  of  its  way  down  the  river,  and  the  object  was  to  reach 
Limestone  that  night.  The  captain's  arm  had  bled  profusely,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  close  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  in  order  to  retain  the  blood  and  stop  its  effu- 
sion. In  this  situation,  tormented  by  excruciating  pain  and  faint  through  loss  of 
blood,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  steering  the  boat  with  his  left  arm,  till  about 
ten  o'clock  that  night,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Mr.  William  Brooks,  who  resi- 
ded on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  who  was  induced,  by  the  calls  of  the  suffering 
party,  to  come  out  to  their  assistance.  By  his  aid,  and  that  of  some  other  persons, 
who  were  in  the  same  manner  brought  to  their  relief,  they  were  enabled  to  reach 
Limestone  about  twelve  o'clock  that  night. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Brooks,  Capt.  Hubbell,  relieved  from  labor 
and  responsibility,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  pain  and  fatigue,  and  became  for  a 
while  totally  insensible.  When  the  boat  reached  Limestone,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  walk,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  up  to  the  tavern.  Here  he  had  his 
wound  dressed,  and  continued  several  days,  until  he  acquired  sufficient  strength 
to  proceed  homewards. 

On  the  arrival  of  our  party  at  Limestone,  they  found  a  considerable  force  of 
armed  men,  about  to  march  against  the  same  Indians,  from  whose  attacks  they 
had  so  severely  suffered.  They  now  learned,  that  on  the  Sunday  preceding,  the 
same  party  of  savages  had  cut  off  a  detachment  of  men  ascending  the  Ohio  from 
Fort  Washington,  at  the  mouth  of  Licking  river,  and  had  killed  with  their  toma- 
hawks, without  firing  a  gun,  twenty-one  out  of  twenty-two  men,  of  which  the 
detachment  consisted. 

Crowds  of  people,  as  might  be  expected,  came  to  witness  the  boat  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  so  much  heroism,  and  such  horrid  carnage,  and  to  visit  the  reso- 
lute little  band  by  whom  it  had  been  so  gallantly  and  perseverinaly  defended.  On 
examination,  it  was  found  that  the  sides  of  the  boat  were  literally  filled  with  bul- 
lets and  with  bullet  holes.  There  was  scarcely  a  space  of  two  feet  square,  in  the 
part  above  water,  which  had  not  either  a  ball  remaining  in  it,  or  a  hole  through 
which  a  ball  had  passed.  Some  persons  who  bad  the  curiosity  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  holes  in  the  blankets  which  were  hung  up  as  curtains  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  affirmed  that  in  the  space  of  five  feet  square  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two.  Four  horses  out  of  five  were  killed,  and  the  escape  of  the  fifth, 
amidst  such  a  shower  of  balls,  appears  almost  miraculous. 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Hubbell  and  his  companions,  the  five  remain- 
ing boats,  which  they  had  passed  on  the  night  preceding  the  battle,  reached  Lime- 
stone. Those  on  board  remarked,  that  during  the  action  they  distinctly  saw  the 
flashes,  but  could  not  hear  the  reports  of  the  guns.  The  Indians,  it  appears,  had 
met  with  too  formidable  a  resistance  from  a  single  boat  to  attack  a  fleet,  and  suf- 
fered them  to  pass  unmolested :  and  since  that  time,  it  is  believed  that  no  boat 
has  been  assailed  by  Indians  on  the  Ohio. 

The  force  which  marched  out  to  disperse  this  formidable  body  of  savages,  dis- 
covered several  Indians  dead  on  the  shore,  near  the  scene  of  action.  They  also 
found  the  bodies  of  Capt.  Greathouse  and  several  others, — men,  women  and  chil- 
dren,— who  had  been  on  board  of  his  boat.  Most  of  them  appeared  to  have  been 
whipped  to  deaths  as  they  were  found  stripped,  tied  to  trees,  and  marked  with  the 
appearance  of  lashes;  and  large  rods,  which  seemed  to  have  been  worn  with  use, 
were  observed  lying  near  them. 
33 
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In  the  year  1788,  a  party  of  hunters, — five  in  namber, — from  the  station  near 
Georgetown,  Kentucky,  landed  at  the  moaih  of  Deer  creek,  in  Cincinnati,  in  two 
canoes.*  Afler  hiding  the  canoes  among  the  willows  and  weeds,  that  grew  thick 
and  rank  apon  that  litSe  stream,  they  proceeded  to  ascend  the  creek  along  the  left 
bank.  At  the  distance  of  aboat  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  month,  in 
the  shade  of  a  branching  elm,  they  halted  for  refreshment,  and  sat  down  to  par- 
take of  the  rude  repast  of  the  wilderness.  The  month  was  September,  the  day 
clear  and  warm,  and  the  hour  that  within  which  the  sun  would  **  sink  to  rest.** 
After  haTing  partaken  of  their  coarse  evening  meal,  the  party,  at  the  suggrestion 
of  a  roan  named  Hall,— one  of  their  number, — proposed,  as  a  matter  of  safety 
and  comfort,  that  they  should  go  among  the  northern  hills,  and  there  encamp  un- 
til the  moming*s  dawn,  as  the  musquitoes  and  the  frogs,  amongst  the  creek's 
marshes,  dinned  the  night  with  most  annoying  cheriyari.  l*he  proposition  of 
Hall  was  acceded  to,  and  the  party  packed  up  for  their  journey. 

Emerging  from  a  thicket  of  iron  weed,  through  which  a  deer-path  was  open, 
and  into  which  the  party  walked  single  file,  they  entered,  one  after  another,  upon 
a  grassy,  weedless  knob,  which  being  elevated  some  distance  above  the  tops  of 
the  blossomed  iron  weeds  around,  had  the  appearance  of  a  green  island  in  the 
midst  of  a  purple  sea.  The  deer-path  crossed  the  knob,  and  entered  the  weed 
thicket  again  on  the  northern  side.  The  hunters  did  not  pause  for  a  moment,  bat 
entered  the  narrow  avenue,  one  after  another. 

As  the  last  man  was  about  to  enter  the  path,  he  fell  simultaneously  with  the 
•crack  of  a  rifle,  discharged  from  amongst  tne  weeds  on  the  western  slope.  The 
whole  party  dashed  into  the  thicket  on  either  side,  and  *^  squatted,"  with  rifles 
cocked,  ready  for  any  emergency.  Quietly  in  this  position  they  waited  until  night- 
fall ;  but  every  thing  around  being  stilK  and  no  further  hostile  demonstrations  be- 
ing made,  one  after  another  they  again  ventured  out  into  the  path  and  started  to- 
wards the  opening — observing,  however,  the  utmost  caution. 

Hall,  a  bold  fellow,  and  connected  by  ties  of  kindred  with  the  man  who  had 
been  shot,  whose  name  was  Baxter,  crawled  quietly  upon  his  hands  and  knees  to 
the  spot  where  his  comrade  had  fallen,  and  fbund  him  dead,  lying  with  his  face 
downward,  a  bullet  having  entered  his  skull  forward  of  the  left  temple.  Baxter 
had  fallen  some  ten  feet  n-om  the  thick et*8  entrance,  and  Hall,  after  getting  out 
of  the  thicket,  rolled  slowly  to  the  side  of  the  dead  man,  lest  he  should  be  ob- 
served by  the  skulking  enemy — as,  in  an  upright  position,  notwithstanding  the 
gloom  of  nightfall,  he  would  have  been.  He  lay  for  several  minutes  by  the  side 
of  the  corpse,  analyzing,  as  it  were,  the  sounds  of  the  night,  as  if  to  detect  in 
them  the  decoying  tricks  so  common  with  the  Indian,  There  was  nothing,  how- 
ever, that,  eren  to  his  practiced  ear,  iodicated  the  presence  of  an  enemy ;  and  he 
ventured,  at  length,  to  stand  erect.  With  rifle  ready,  and  eye-ball  strained  to 
penetrate  the  gloom  that  hung  like  a  marsh-mist  upon  the  purple  fields  around,  he 
stood  for  several  seconds,  and  then  gave  a  siffDal  for  the  approach  of  his  compa- 
nions. The  party  cautiousl^r  approached  thd  spot  where  Hall  stood,  and  after  a 
moment's  consultation  in  whispers,  agreed  to  bury  the  unfortunate  man,  and  then 

Imrsue  their  journey.  Poor  Baxter  was  carried  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  si- 
ently  interred  under  a  beech,  a  few  feet  from  the  bluff,  the  grave  being  dug  by 
the  knives  and  tomahawks  of  his  late  companions.  Yet  in  the  warmth  of  recent 
life,  the  body  was  laid  in  its  rude  resting-place,  and  the  sod  which  was  to  shut  it 
out  from  the  glow  of  star  or  planet^-the  light  of  sun  or  moon — was  moistened 
with  many  a  tear  from  many  an  eye  that  danger  never  blenched. 

Having  performed  the  last  sad  duties  to  the  departed,  the  party  prepared  to 
leave,  and  had  advanced,  silently,  a  step  or  two,  when  they  were  startled  by  a 
sound  upon  the  water.  **  A  canoe !''  whispered  Hall.  A  suspicion  flashed  upon 
his  mino,  and  he  crawled  to  the  spot  where  the  canoes  had  been  hidden,  and  found 
one  of  them  gone. 

Quick  to  decide,  and  fired  with  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  he  proposed  to  his  com- 
rades that  immediate  pursuit  be  made.  The  proposition  was  agreed  to,  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  three  of  the  hunters,  armed  and  determined  for  a  deadly 
mission,  were  darting  silently  through  the  quiet  waters,  in  the  direction  of  the 
•sound  which  they  had  recently  heard.    About  one  hundred  yards  below  the  month 
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of  Licking,  on  the  Kentocky  side,  they  came  within  rifle-shot  of  the  canoe,  fired 
at  the  person  who  was  paddling  it,  scarcely  visible  in  the  dim  starlight,  and  a 
short  exclamation  of  ag^y  endeDced  the  certainty  of  the  shot. 

Paddling  np  alon^  side,  the  canoe  was  found  to  contain  but  a  single  person, 
and  that  an  old  Indian,  writhing  in  death's  agony,  the  blood  gushing  from  his 
lihaTen  brow.  In  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  lay  a  rifle,  Msd  near  it  a  pouch  of 
parched  corn,  and  a  gourd  about  half  filled  with  whi$h^.  It  was  this  Indian, 
eridently,  who  shot  Baxter,  and  it  seemed  equally  evident  that  he  was  alone  upon 
the  war-path.    The  savage  was  scalped,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  river. 

Hall  and  his  party  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek—- again  hid  the  canoes- 
encamped  near  Baxter's  grave  for  the  night,  and  with  the  morning's  dawn  started 
upon  their  journey  to  the  north. 

Col.  Robert  Johnsoh  (the  father  of  colonels  Richard  M.,  James,  and  Major 
John  T.  Johnson,)  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  then  a 
county  of  that  State,  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  revolution.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  that  high-toned  integrity  and  courage  which  marked  the  age  and  coun- 
try in  which  he  lived ;  and  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  sanguinary 
conflicts  which  raged  between  the  settlers  and  natives,  in  the  early  settlement  of 
Kentucky.  So  great  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  skill  and  courage,  by  the 
adventurers  of  that  age,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  that  he  was  called  to  take 
a  consjiicuous  position  in  almost  every  hazardous  enterprise.  The  sentiments  of 
patrlo'  ism  and  integrity  which  marked  the  history  of  his  active  life,  he  did  not 
fail  to  inculcate  upon  the  minds  of  his  children ;  and  the  character  of  those  chil- 
dre  0,  as  developed,  shows  that  they  were  not  without  their  proper  effect.  Of  Col. 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  the  eldest  son,  a  sketch  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
Johnson  county.  Col.  James  Johnson  was  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  mounted 
regiment  of  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  during  the  late  war,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  as  well  as  on  several  occasions  while  in  the  service. 
He  subsequently  served  several  sessions  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
with  general  acceptance.  iVt  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  many  years 
since,  he  was  in  communion  with  the  Baptist  church,  and  was  esteemed  a  zealous 
and  devoted  christian.  Major  John  T.  Johnson  was,  for  a  short  time,  a  member 
of  the  appellate  court  of  Kentucky ;  subseauently,  for  several  sessions,  a  member 
of  Congress ;  and  is  now,  0847),  and  has  oeen  for  some  eight  or  ten  years,  a  dis- 
tinguished minister  of  the  Christian  church. 

Gen.  Joseph  Desha  was  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  his  pater- 
nal grandfather  being  one  of  that  persecuted  sect,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  fled  to  America,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  intolerance,  and  enjoy,  unmo- 
lested, the  religion  of  their  choice.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  on  the 
9th  day  of  December,  1768,  in  the  western  part  of  the  then  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
▼ania.    In  July,  1781,  his  father  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  and  in  the  following 

J  ear  removed  to  that  part  of  the  present  State  of  Tennessee  which  was  then 
nown  as  the  Cumberland  District.  In  the  month  of  December,  1789,  Joseph 
Desha  was  united  in  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Col.  Bledsoe ;  and  in  tha 
year  1793,  settled  permanently  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky. 

As  early  as  the  year  1794,  he  volunteered  under  General  Wayne,  and  served  in 
bis  campaigns  against  the  Indians,  with  distinction.  Indeed,  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen,  and  between  that  age  and  twenty-two,  he  took  an  active  part  in  various 
skirmishes  with  the  foe,  who  at  that  period  in  the  early  history  of  the  west,  proved 
so  fatal  an  annoyance  to  the  settlers.  In  one  of  these  skirmishes  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  two  of  his  brothers,  who  were  shot  down  by  his  side ;  an  event 
which  no  doubt  stimulated  his  courage  and  greatly  excited  his  vengeance  against 
the  perfidious  enemy.  His  gallant  bearing  as  a  soldier,  and  amiable  qualities  as 
a  man,  rendered  him  justly  popular  with  the  people,  and  for  several  years  pre- 
vious to  1806,  be  representea  the  county  of  Mason  in  the  State  legislature.  In 
1816  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  by  successive  re-elections  was  continued 
in  that  body  unril  the  year  1819. 

While  in  Congress  he  acted  with  the  republican  party,  and  was  devotedly 
zealous  in  the  prosecution  of  all  such  measures  as  were  calculated  in  his  judg- 
ment to  advance  the  interest  and  glory  of  the  n^ion.    He  was  a  warm  supporter 
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of  the  war  of  1813,  and  in  1813  accepted  a  commission  as  major  general  of  rol- 
linteers,  and  was  present  with  his  division,  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 

In  1824  he  was  elected  governor  of  Kentucky,  and  served  the  usual  term  of 
four  years.  His  administration  of  the  State  government  was  efficient  and  Tigoi^ 
008.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  coniinoed 
en^ffed  in  his  private  affairs  upon  his  farm,  in  Harrison  county,  until  bis  death, 
whicn  occurred,  at  Georgetown,  Scott  county,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1842. 

General  Charles  Scott,  from  whom  this  county  received  its  name,  a  distii- 
guished  officer  of  the  revolution,  was  bom  in  Cumberland  county,  Virginia.  He 
served  as  a  corporal  in  a  volunteer  company  of  militia  in  the  memorable  cam- 
paisn  of  1755,  which  terminated  in  Braddock's  defeat.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  raised  the  first  company  of  volunteers  south  of  James 
river  that  entered  into  actual  service,  and  so  distinguished  himself  that  when  the 
coonty  of  Powhatan  was  formed  in  1777,  the  county  of  Scott  was  named  in  honor 
of  him.  Having  been  appointed  by  General  Washington  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment  in  the  continental  line,  he  was  with  General  Wayne  at  the  storming  of 
Stony  Point.  He  was  in  Charleston  when  it  surrendered  to  Sir  Henry  Clintoa 
When  marching  out  of  the  gate  a  British  officer  spoke  to  him  very  abruptly ; 
ordered  him  to  march  faster  to  give  room  for  others.  Scott  turned  upon  him,  rip- 
ped out  a  tremendous  oath,  (one  of  his  characteristics,)  and  shamed  the  officer 
for  having  let  so  few  men  stand  out  so  long  against  so  large  an  army.  The  offi- 
cer molested  him  no  further.  After  the  war  terminated  he  removed  to  Kentucky, 
and  in  1785  settled  in  Woodford  county.  He  was  with  General  St.  Clair  in  fals 
defeat  on  the  4th  of  November.  1791,  when  there  were  about  six  hundred  men 
killed  in  one  hour.  In  1763,  he  and  General  Wilkinson  conducted  a  corps  of 
horsemen  against  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Wabash,  killed  some  of  the  warriors 
and  took  a  number  of  prisoners.  In  1794  he  commanded  a  portion  of  Wayne's 
army  at  the  battle  of  the  Fallen  Timber,  where  the  Indians  were  defeated  and 
driven  under  the  walls  of  the  British  fort.  In  1808  he  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  Governor  of  Kentucky,  and  discharged  its  duties  faithfully. 

General  Scott  was  a  man  of  strong  natural  powers,  but  somewhat  illiterate, 
and  rough  in  his  manners.  He  was  very  eccentric,  and  many  amusing  anecdotes 
are  related  of  him.     The  following  anecdote  we  believe  is  literally  authentic : 

While  Scott,  as  governor  of  Kentucky,  was  reposing  on  his  military  renown, 
a  puny  whipster,  himself  just  about  as  brave  a  man  as  any  of  the  descendants  of 
Ezekiel  Polk,  took  it  into  his  head  to  distinguish  his  own  prowess,  and  as  a  mark 
for  its  exhibition,  pretending  some  offence,  singled  out  General  Scott,  to  whom 
he  sent  a  challenge  to  a  duel.  The  old  veteran  very  properly  returned  no  answer 
to  the  summons.  Meantime  the  braggart  had  been  ostentatiously  speculating  on 
the  occurrence  in  advance,  not  anticipating  the  turn  it  took.  Being  committed 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  he  was  in  a  desperate  predicament.  After  wai^ 
Ing  in  vain  for  an  acceptance,  and  not  even  receiving  an  answer,  he  went  person- 
ally to  demand  an  explanation. 

**  General  Scott,  you  received  a  challenge  from  me  1 " 

**  Your  challenge  was  delivered,  sir." 

^^  But  I  have  received  neither  an  acknowledgment  nor  an  acceptance  of  it," 

*^  I  presume  not  sir,  as  I  have  sent  neither.** 

**  But  of  course  you  intend  to  accept  ?  " 

**  Of  course  I  do  not." 

^^  What !  Not  accept  my  challenge  %  Is  it  possible  that  yo;M,  General  Scott, 
brought  up  in  the  army,  decline  a  combat! " 

**  I  do  with  you,  sir,"  coolly  answered  the  hero. 

**Then  I  have  no  means  of  satisfaction  lef^  but  to  post  you  a  coward." 

^^  Post  me  a  coward  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Post  and  be  — -»— ;  but  if  yon  do,  y<M 
will  only  post  yourself  a  —  liar,  and  every  body  else  will  say  so.*' 

And  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

€reneral  Scott  was  a  faithful  and  constant  friend,  but  a  bitter  and  implacable 
enemy.    He  died  about  the  year  1830,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
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Shelby  county  was  formed  in  1792,  and  named  in  honor  of  Gov. 
IsAAO  Shelby.  It  is  drained  by  the  waters  of  Kentucky  and  Salt 
rivers :  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oldham  and  Henry ;  east  by 
Franklin ;  south  by  Spencer ;  and  west  by  Jefferson.  The  streams 
of  the  county  are — Clear,  Beech,  Brashear's,  Bullskin,  Fox,  Jef- 
frey's and  Pitch's  creeks,  which  flow  into  the  Kentucky,  and  Six 
Mile  creek,  which  enters  into  Salt  river.  The  general  surface  is 
gently  undulating,  and  the  lands  finely  timbered,  and  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  based  upon  limestone,  widi  red 
clay  foundation,  and  is  black,  friable,  and  remarkably  fertile.  The 
grasses  succeed  well ;  but  hemp,  com  and  wheat,  form  the  staple 
products ;  horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs,  bagging  and  bale  rope,  the 
principal  articles  of  export.  The  exports  of  Shelby,  in  1846, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $630,750 — the  imports  to  $350,000, — 
leaving  an  excess,  in  favor  of  the  exports,  of  $280,750. 

ValuaUon  of  the  lands  of  Shelby,  $4,852,725 ;  total  valuation 
of  taxable  property  in  1846,  $8,331,400 ;  number  of  acres  of  land 
in  the  county,  241,523  ;  average  value  of  land  per  acre,  $19.94 ; 
number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  2,348 ; 
number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old,  2714. 
Population  in  1840,  17,768. 

The  towns  of  Shelby  consist  of  Shelby ville,  the  seat  of  juistice, 
Christiansburg,  Hardinsville,  SimpsonviUe,  Clay  village,  £uad  Har- 
risonville. 

Shelbyville  is  situated  on  the  waters  of  Clear  creek,  thirty  miles 
from  Louisville,  and  twenty-one  miles  from  Frankfort,  immedi- 
ately on  the  turnpike  road  from  the  former  to  the  latter  place. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  1,600;  seven  churches,  with  four 
denominations,  viz :  Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians  and  Chris- 
tians ;  ten  lawyers,  nine  physicians,  fourteen  merchants,  thirty- 
one  mechanics'  shops,  and  nine  manufacturing  establishments. 
It  contains,  also,  one  college,  and  two  male  and  two  female  schools. 
The  court-house  is  a  large  three  story  new  brick  building,  ninety 
feet  in  length  and  seventy-five  feet  in  width,  including  court  room, 
and  the  various  offices  of  the  clerks,  sheriff,  <&c. 

Trustees  to  lay  off  a  town  at  Shelby  court-house,  were  appointed  by  an  act  of 
the  general  assembly  of  Kentucky,  passed  in  1792 ;  and  on  the  I5th  day  of  Jan- 
nary,  1793,  the  said  trustees  met,  and  laid  off  fifty-one  acres  of  land,  "around 
and  adjacent  to  the  place  whereon  the  public  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  into  suit- 
able lots  and  streets."  The  "  gentlemen  trustees,"  as  they  styled  themselves  in 
the  record,  among  their  first  acts,  passed  the  following  resolution,  indicating,  very 
clearly,  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  style  of  building  of  our  ancestors: 
*•  Ordered,  that  every  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  loila  in  the  town  of  Shelbyville, 
shall  build  thereon  a  hued  log  house,  with  a  brick  or  stone  chimney,  not  less  than 
one  story  and  a  half  high,  otherwise  the  lot  or  lots  shall  be  forfeited  for  the  use 
of  the  town."  These  trustees  were  David  Standiford,  Joseph  Winlock,  and  Abra- 
ham Owen — the  last  of  whom  was  the  Col.  Owen  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Tip- 
pocanoe. 

Shelby  College,  which  is  located  here,  was  organized  in  1836, 
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and  transferred  to  the  Episcopal  church  in  1841.  Its  presidency 
is  now  (1847)  temporarily  vacant.  The  college  edifice  is  a  han<t 
some  brick  building,  forty-two  feet  by  seventy,  with  a  president's 
house  on  the  grounds,  which  include  about  eighteen  acres.  The 
Female  Seminabies  are  very  popular  institutions,  and  embrace  a 
large  number  of  pupils.  The  one  under  the  superintendence  of 
W.  F.  Hill,  has  a  beautifol  edifice,  lately  constructed.  The  loca- 
tion of  Shelbyville  is  very  favorable  to  he&lth ;  and  the  zeal  and 
liberality  displayed  by  the  citieens  in  the  cause  of  education,— 
resulting  in  the  <N^anization  of  an  unusual  number  of  flourish- 
ing schools, — is  a  guaranty  of  its  permanent  prosperity.  The 
population  of  the  town  and  county,  generally,  is  intelligent,  re- 
fined, and  remarkably  moral. 

Chriatian^rg  is  a  small  village,  situated  on  the  New-Castle 
road,  eight  miles  east  of  Shelbyville ;  and  contains  two  churches, 
(Baptist  and  Methodist),  two  physicians,  two  taverns,  four  stores 
and  groceries,  a  steam  saw-mill,  woollen  factory,  and  three  or 
four  mechanics'  shops.  HardinsviUe  is  situated  at  the  east  comer 
of  the  county,  at  the  junction  of  the  Louisville,  Frankfort,  and 
Harrodsburg  turnpike  roads,  fifteen  miles  fix>m  Shelbyville,  and 
nine  miles  from  Frankfort :  contains  one  tavern,  two  stores,  post- 
office,  and  several  mechanics'  shops.  Population,  60.  8hnp$(mr 
ville  is  situated  on  the  turnpike  from  Louisville  to  Shelbyville, 
eight  miles  west  of  the  latter ;  was  laid  out  in  1816,  and  named 
after'  Capt.  John  Simpson,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the 
river  Raisin,  during  tiie  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  It  has 
a  population  of  200;  three  churches,  (Baptbt,  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian,)  three  physicans,  three  merchants,  four  medianics' 
shops,  one  steam  saw-mill,  and  a  school  for  males  and  females. 
Clay  Village  lies  on  the  road  from  Louisville  to  Frankfort,  six  miles 
east  of  Shelbyville ;  was  established  in  the  year  1820,  and  named 
afler  Henry  Clay,  the  great  statesman  of  Kentucky :  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  100  souls ;  two  physicians,  five  merchants,  four- 
teen mechanics'  shops,  two  manufacturiiig  establishments,  and 
one  Universalist  church.  HarrisonviUe  is  situated  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  county,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Sielby ville ; 
was  established  about  the  year  1825,  and  originally  known  by 
the  name  of  Connersville,  after  the  proprietor,  but  is  now  called 
for  (^en.  William  H.  Harrison.     It  is  a  smcdl  village. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1781,  a  station  settled  hy  Sqaire  Boone,  (a  brother 
of  the  great  hunter,)  near  where  Shelbyyille  is  built,  became  alarmed  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Indians  in  the  neifirhborhood,  and  determined  to  remove  to  the  stronger 
settlements  on  Beargrass.  In  effecting  this  object,  the  party — necessarily  encum- 
bered with  women,  children  and  household  goods — was  attacked  by  a  large  body 
of  Indians  near  Long  run,  defeated  and  dispersed  with  considerable  loss.  Colo- 
nel Floyd,  on  hearing  of  the  disaster,  immediately  collected  a  party  of  twenty-five 
men,  and  repaired  with  honorable  promptitude  to  relieve  the  whites  and  chastise 
the  Indians.  He  advanced  with  his  usual  caution,  dividing  his  men  into  two 
parties ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  his  prudence,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  two  hun- 
dred Indians.  He  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  half  his  men,  and  nine  or  ten  of 
the  Indians  were  killed.  While  Colonel  Floyd  was  retreating  on  foot,  nearly 
exhausted  and  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians,  Captain  Samuel  Wells,  who 
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retained  his  hcrse,  dismouDted  and  gave  it  to  Floyd,  and  ran  by  his  side  to  sup- 
port him.  The  magnanimity  of  the  action,  is  enhanced  by  the  previous  hostility 
between  these  officers,  which  was,  however,  cancelled  forever — **  they  lived  and 
died  friends." 

WiLLUM  Logan  was  the  eldest  son  of  General  Benjamin  Logan,  and  was  bom 
at  Harrodsburg  on  the  8th  of  December,  1776.  He  was,  probably,  the  first 
white  child  bom  in  Kentucky.  In  1799  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  present  constitution  of  the  state,  being  then  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  His  selection  to  this  responsible  office,  so  early  in  life,  evinced 
the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  character  and  talents,  by  his  fellow-citizens. 
About  the  same  time  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  soon  attained 
eonsiderable  eminence  in  his  profession.  He  was  frequently  elected  to  repr»' 
sent  his  county  in  the  legislature,  and  on  several  occasions  was  made  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  He  was  twice  appointed  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  appeals,  in  which  station  he  was  noted  for  the  propriety  with  which  he  dis- 
charged its  various  duties.  In  1820,  he  was  elected  a  Senator  in  the  CongreM 
of  the  United  States.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  this  body  in  18*20,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  a  candidate  for  governor  of  the  State,  but  was  not  elected. 

He  died  at  his  residence  in  Shelby  county,  on  the  8th  of. August,  1822,  in  the 
46th  year  of  his  age.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  generally  looked  to  by 
the  people  of  the  State,  as  the  candidate  for  Governor  in  1824,  and  had  he  lived 
would  no  doubt  have  succeeded  General  Adair  in  that  office. 

When  he  was  not  prevented  from  mingling  in  politics  by  his  duties  as  a  judge, 
he  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  republican  party,  and  was  warmly 
engaged  in  the  controversy  which  arose  on  the  question  of  a  new  election  upon 
the  death  of  Govemor  Madison.  On  this  occasion  he  took  the  ground  which  was 
finally  settled  as  the  true  construction  of  the  constitution,  that  upon  the  death  of 
the  governor^  the  lieutenant-governor  should  succeed  to  his  place,  and  serve  out 
the  term.  He  was  also  an  active  partizan  on  the  new  and  old  court  questions, 
having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  old  court.  In  his  private  and  social  relations 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  great  moral  worth,  courteous  in  his  manners,  and  of  inflex- 
ible integrity.  His  early  death  was  a  loss  to  the  State,  and  was  very  generally 
deplored. 

The  Rev.  Auchibald  Cameron,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  was  brought  to  America  by  his  parents 
when  very  young.  He  was  of  good  parentage,  his  father,  John  Cameron,  of  the 
"  clan  Cameron,"  being  a  man  of  sound  understanding,  correct  principles  and 
decided  integrity  of  character.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Janet 
McDonald,  of  the  "  McDonald  clan,"  was  a  lady  of  superior  capacity,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  extensive  and  general  information,  sterling  integrity,  exemplary 
piety,  and  great  force  of  character.  She  was  a  **  Scotch  Presbyterian"  of  the 
genuine  stamp. 

Archibald,  the  youngest  of  six  children,  was  bora  in  the  Highlands,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  William,  about  the  year  1770  or  1771.  The  family  soon  after 
his  birth  removed  to  America,  and  settled  on  the  Monongahela  river ;  where  they 
resided  till  April,  1781,  when  they  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  on  a  farm 
at  the  foot  of  **  Cameron's  Knob,"  about  six  miles  from  bardstown. 

Little  is  known  of  Mr.  Cameron's  early  history ;  but  as  his  father  was  a  farmer, 
and  in  moderate  circumstances,  he  was  probably  employed  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. His  education,  however,  was  not  neglected ;  and  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  with  hia  eldest  brother,  Angus  Cameron,  who 
had  received  a  thorough  education  before  he  left  Scotland.  At  about  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  then  kept  in  Bardstown  by  Dr.  Priestly.  His 
companions  at  this  school  were  John  Rowan,  Felix  Grundy,  John  Pope^  Col. 
John  Allen,  John  Simpson,  and  others,  all  of  whom  became  disting^uished  in  after 
life.  Mr.  Cameron  took  a  high  stand,  and  was  considered  the  best  scholar  in  the 
school.  Upon  leaving  this  school,  he  spent  about  one  year  at  the  "Transylvania 
Seminary,"  then  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  James  Moore.  At  the  a^e  of  nineteen 
he  professed  religion,  and  connected  himself  with  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Bardstown.  His  religious  experience,  written  about  this  time,  and  preserved 
among  his  papers,  agrees  most  strikingly  with  those  evangelical  doctrines  for 
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which  hU  preaching  was  afterwards  distinguished.  He  studied  theology  nude, 
the  Rev.  David  Rice,  and  was  licensed  by  'I'ransylvania  Presbytery,  February 
14,  1795. 

He  preached  at  many  points  in  the  counties  of  Nelson,  Shelby  and  Jefferson 
where  be  laid  the  fdundalions  of  Presbyti^rianisin,  and  at  raost  of  which  he  af- 
terwards organized  churches.  Having  received  a  call  from  Simpson's  creek 
church,  in  Nelson  county,  and  from  Ackron  and  Fox  run,  new  churches  in  Shelby 
county,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  over  them,  June  2,  1796.  The  first  admin* 
istration  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  Shelby  county,  was  in  the  fall  of  1796,  when 
the  number  of  members  had  increased  to  thirty-five,  mostly  received  on  examina- 
tion. His  labors  were  spread  over  a  wide  region,  now  occupied  by  the  congrega- 
tions of  Shelbyville,  Mulberry,  Six  Mile,  Shiloh,  Olivet,  and  Big  Spring,  and  em- 
bracing a  circuit  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles. 

All  these  churches  were  planted  and  built  up  by  him;  but  the  field  being  too 
extensive,  in  1803  he  relinquished  Simpson's  creek,  and  devoted  his  whole  time 
to  the  churches  in  Shelley  county.  In  these  he  labored  with  great  self-denial  and 
success,  till  1818,  when  the  churches  now  called  Shiloh  and  Olivet  secured  the 
services  of  Rev.  Dr.  Crow.  In  this  extended  field  his  labors  were  much  blessed, 
constant  accessions  being  received  to  his  churches  ;  but  these  accessions  did  not 
increase  their  membefs  in  proportion,  which  were  constantly  reduced  by  removals. 
He  spent  a  long,  eventful,  a  happy  and  useful  life,  among  the  people  of  these 
counties — having  been  Uieir  pastor  for  more  than  forty  years ;  and  long  will  his 
name  be  borne  in  memory  by  them. 

In  intellect  Mr.  Cameron  had  few  equals.  His  mind  was  cast  in  the  fin^t 
mould,  and  cultivated  to  a  high  degree.  The  distinctive  characteristics  of  his 
mind  were  strength,  originality  and  discrimination.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
shrewdness,  and  gifted  with  keen  powers  of  satire.  His  discourses  were  always 
systematic,  instructive  and  practical.  As  a  doctrinal  and  experimental  preacher, 
he  was  excelled  by  none ;  and  his  appeals  were  often  most  eloquent  and  impres- 
sive. As  a  pastor,  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  much  beloved  by  the  people  of 
his  charge;  as  a  friend,  he  was  frank,  generous,  and  confiding;  as  a  divine,  he 
ranked  in  the  very  first  class,  and  was  regarded  by  all  who  knew  him  as  the  ablest 
man  in  the  synod.  He  was  the  author  of  many  published  writings  of  high  re- 
pute, and  extensively  known.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned — 

1.  The  Faithful  Steward:  against  baptizing  adults  who  do  not  give  evideiice 
of  faith  and  repentance,  or  the  children  of  such  adults.     1806— pp.  53. 

2.  The  Monitor:  on  Religious  Liberty,  Church  Government,  Discipline,  &c. 
1806— pp.  109. 

3.  An  Appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  on  the  Design,  Extent,  and  Elffect  of  the  Pro- 
pitiation made  by  Christ.     1811 — pp.  79. 

4.  A  Discourse  between  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  a  Preacher  in  that  Society  who  holds  the  Doctrine  of  Indefinite,  Universal 
Atonement.     1814 — pp.  24. 

5.  A  Defence  of  the  Doctrines  of  Grace ;  A  Series  of  Letters  in  Reply  to 
Judge  Davidge's  publication  addressed  to  the  **  Advocates  of  a  Partial  Gospel." 
1816— pp.  49. 

6.  A  Reply  to  some  Arminian  Questions  on  Divine  Predestination,  and  to  a 
doggerel  poem,  "The  Trial  of  Cain."     1822— pp.  36. 

7.  An  Anonymous  Letter  on  Fore-ordination ;  pp.  22. 

8.  Two  pamphlets,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  George  Light,  a  Methodist  preacher. 

9.  A  Sketch  of  the  Transylvania  Presbytery,  for  the  General  Assembly's  com- 
mittee appointed  to  write  a  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

During  his  last  illness,  which  was  protracted,  his  mind  was  sustained  hy  the 
spirit  of  that  gospel  which,  with  so  much  faithfulness  and  success,  he  had  preach- 
ed to  his  fellow  men.  The  exercises  of  his  mind  were  in  unison  with  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  his  religious  sentiments.  The  prevailing  feeling  of  his  heart  was 
submission  to  God,  and  reliance  on  Christ.  His  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  can 
never  forget,  that  at  their  meeting  the  spring  before  his  death,  when  he  was  sup- 
posed, by  himself  and  others,  to  be  on  the  very  borders  of  the  grave,  he  sent 
tliem  a  message  full  of  tenderness,  saying,  that  the  nearer  he  approached  to  the  eter- 
nal world,  the  more  precious  did  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  as  held  in  our  stand- 
ards, become;  and  from  the  very  waters  of  Jordan  did  he  look  back,  and  bid 
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ihem  all  U  hold  fast  those  truths  so  precious -while  we  live— so  unspeakably  pre- 
cious when  we  come  to  die.     He  died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1836. 

Colonel  Charles  S.  Todo,  late  minister  to  Russia,  so  favorably  known  as  a 
soldier  and  a  diplomatist,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Todd,  who  for  many  years 
filled  the  high  office  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  born  near  Danville,  Kentucky,  on  the  22d  January,  1791 — and  having  entered 
at  an  early  age  on  a  classical  course  of  education  in  the  best  schools  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  1807,  entered  the  ancient  university  of  William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia, 
as  a  junior,  and  graduated,  with  high  reputation  in  1809.  His  thesis  at  the 
time  of  his  graduation  was  the  subject  of  encomium  by  the  faculty.  He  returned 
to  Kentucky  in  1809,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  his  father,  and  in 
1810  he  proceeded  to  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  by 
the  celebrated  Judges  Reeves  and  Gould. 

In  1811-12  Colonel  Todd  established  a  law  office  in  Lexington,  but  having 
cherished  an  ardent  military  spirit  during  his  residence  at  college,  where  he  was 
elected  ensign  in  a  volunteer  company  raised  on  account  of  the  attack  on  the 
(/hesapeake,  he  volunteered  his  services  in  June,  1812,  and  was  elected  ensign  in 
one  of  the  companies  from  Lexington,  though  before  the  march  of  the  troops  in 
August,  he  was  appointed  to  a  situation  in  the  quarter  master  general's  depart- 
ment, which  made  him  the  acting  quarter  master  of  the  advance  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  north-western  army.  In  December  he  was  appointed  into  General  Harrison's 
staff  as  division  judge  advocate  of  the  Kentucky  troops.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
the  bearer,  one  hundred  miles  across  the  wilderness,  on  snow  and  ice,  of  the  con- 
fidential instructions  from  the  commander-in-chief  to  General  Winchester,  previous 
to  the  disastrous  affair  of  the  river  Raisin.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  Ensign 
Todd  returned  to  Kentucky,  with  a  letter  from  General  Harrison  recommending 
him  for  a  captaincy  in  the  regular  army,  adding  the  beautiful  compliment  that  ''  he 
appeared  to  combine  the  ardor  of  youth  with  the  maturity  of  age."  McAfee's 
History  of  the  War,  Butler's  History  of  Kentucky,  and  Judge  Hall's  Life  of 
Harrison,  all  speak  of  incidents  in  this  campaign  in  which  Ensign  Todd's  enter- 
prise and  intrepidity  were  commended.  He  was,  on  personal  application  at 
the  war  office  nf  Secretary  Monroe^  appointed  to  a  vacancy  of  captain  in  the  17th 
regiment  of  infantry.  Captain  Todd,  after  commanding  the  recruiting  rendezvous 
of  the  regiment,  at  Newport,  was  transferred  to  an  original  vacancy  in  the  28th 
infantry,  attached  to  the  brigade  of  General  Cass,  and  was  appointed  aid  to  Gen- 
eral Harrison.  Captain  Todd's  cdtiduct  on  the  campaign,  and  particularly  in  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  is  thus  noticed  in  General  Harrison's  official  report :  **  My 
aids-de-camp,  Lieutenant  O'Fallon  and  Captain  Todd,  of  the  line,  and  my  volunteer 
aids,  John  Speed  Smith  and  John  Chambers,  Esqs.,  have  rendered  me  the  most 
important  services  from  the  opening  of  the  campaign."  "  Major  Wood,  of  the 
engineers,  already  distinguished  by  his  conduct  at  Fort  Meigs,  attended  the  army 
with  two  six  pounders.  Having  no  use  for  them  in  the  action,  he  joined  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  with  Major  Payne  of  the  mounted  regiment,  two  of 
my  aids-de-camp,*  Todd  and  Chambers,  and  three  privates,  continued  it  for  sev- 
eral miles  after  the  rest  of  the  troops  had  halted,  and  made  many  prisoners." 
After  the  capture  of  the  British  troops,  he  was  sent  with  an  order  to  Governor 
Shelby,  to  bring  up  Simrall's  ree[iment  to  reinforce  the  crotchet,  and  participated 
in  the  operations  on  the  left  against  the  Indians.  He  was  then  dispatched  with 
Major  rayne's  battalion  to  pursue  General  Proctor,  whose  sword,  papers,  ^c, 
were  the  joint  prize  of  Major  Wood,  and  Captain  Todd.  He  accompanied  Gen- 
eral Harrison  down  the  lakes  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  Sackett's  Harbor,  and 
thence,  via  New  York  and  W^ashington,  to  Cincinnati,  having  succeeded  Major 
Hukill  as  deputy  inspector  general  of  the  8th  military  district.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1814,  Major  Todd  acte^  also  as  adjutant  general  of  the  district,  and  is 
thus  handsomely  noticed  in  General  McArthur's  report  of  the  expedition  into 
Canada  during  that  fall  :  "  I  have  the  support  of  the  troops  in  assuring  you,  sir, 
that  to  the  military  talents,  activity  and  intelligence  of  Major  Todd,  who  acted 
as  my  adjutant  general,  much  of  the  fortunate  progress  and  issue  of  this  expedi- 
tion is  attributable,  and  I  clieerfully  embrace  this  occasion  to  acknowledge  the 
important  services  which  he  has  at  all  tim«!s  rendered  me  whilst  in  command  of 
the  district.     His  various  merits,  justly  entitle  him  to  the  notice  of  government." 
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In  march  following,  he  was  promoted  to  the  situation  of  inspector  general,  widi 
the  brevet  rank  and  pay  of  colonel  of  cavalry.  Subsequently  to  the  war.  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  cabinet  at  Washington,  expressied  the 
opinion  **  that  Colonel  Todd  was  eaual  in  bravery,  and  superior  in  intelligence  to 
any  officer  of  his  rank  in  the  army.*' 

At  the  peace  in  1815,  and  upon  the  disbandment  of  the  army  in  1815,  he 
retorned  to  his  original  profession  at  Frankfort,  Kentocky,  and  in  1816  married 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Governor  Shelby.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  secretary 
of  state  by  the  new  Governor  Madison.  Upon  the  death  of  Grovemor  Madison, 
Colonel  Todd  resigned  his  office,  and  the  year  following  was  returned  to  the  legis- 
lature from  Franklin  county,  and  again  in  1818,highestover  Judges  Bibb  and 
Marshall  and  General  Hardin.  His  conduct  in  the  legislature  was  so  acceptable 
to  his  fellow  citizens  that  he  could  have  been  re-elected  at  any  time,  but  unex- 
pectedly he  was  invited  by  President  Monroe  to  proceed  to  the  government  of 
Colombia,  in  South  America,  upon  a  confidential  mission,  with  the  pay  and  duties 
of  a  charge  d'affaires.  He  was  deputed  to  complete  negotiations  which  had  been 
in  part  effected  by  the  lamented  rerry,  and  to  look  into  the  actoal  condition  of 
affairs  in  that  country.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1821,  and  resumed  his 
position  at  the  capital  of  Colombia  in  1822,  bearing  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  government  In  these  two  trips  to  South  America,  Colonel 
Todd  passed  through  seas  infested  with  pirates,  encountering  hurricanes  and 
malignant  diseases,  and  passed  one  thousand  miles  over  the  Andes  on  mules  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  involved  in  a  sanguinary  civil  war.  In  the  summer 
of  1821,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  department  of  state,  announcing  that  his 
conduct  on  the  mission  had  been  approved  by  the  president.  In  June,  1823, 
Mr.  Adams,  in  his  dispateh,  said,  **  I  have  been  directed  by  the  president  to 
assure  you  of  his  undiminished  confidence  in  your  talents,  zeal  and  usefulness." 

Colonel  Todd,  afler  declining  an  acceptance  of  several  important  offices,  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  cultivator  of  the  soil,  in  Shelby  county.  For  a  number  of 
years  whilst  engaged  in  improving  his  beautiful  farm,  his  pen  was  devoted  to  the 
great  subjecte  of  religion,  agriculture  and  politics.  In  1837  and  '39  he  served  as 
a  commissioner  in  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  in  Philadelphia,  by  which 
the  separation  was  effected,  he  sustaining  the  old  school  par^.  For  several  years 
he  was  vice  president  of  the  State  agricultural  society,  and  in  1839  delivered  the 
annual  address  in  the  legislative  hall.  He  had  always  sustained  the  claims  of 
that  distin^ished  orator  and  statesman,  Mr.  CJay,  with  whom  from  his  youth  up, 
he  had  maintained  relations  of  the  most  intimate  friendship ;  but  as  Mr.  Clay  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  canvass,  in  1835,  he  advocated  the  claims  of  General 
Harrison  to  the  presidency.  In  the  spring  of  1840,  he  was  invited  by  the  committees 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  in  connection  with  the  late  Benjamin  Drake,  of  Cincin- 
nati, to  prepare  sketehes  of  the  civil  and  militaiy  history  of  that  distinguished 
patriot.  These  were  received  with  ffreat  favor.  He  then  moved  to  Cincinnati, 
and  assumed  the  editorial  charge  of  the  Cincinnati  Republican,  devoted  to  the 
support  of  General  Harrison's  claims  to  the  presidency.  His  efficiency  was 
acknowledged  by  both  parties.  In  February,  *41  he  accompanied  General  Har- 
rison to  Washingrton,  and  at  the  hour  of  that  death  which  covered  his  country  as 
with  a  pall,  he  was  near  the  pillow  of  that  illustrious  patriot,  whose  confidence 
he  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  who  designed  to  engage  his  services  for 
the  country,  in  the  mission  to  Vienna,  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary :  but  in  the  subsequent  arrangemente  of  President  Tyler,  it  was  thought 
best  to  send  Colonel  Todd  to  Russia,  a  decision  which,  so  far  as  the  country  was 
concerned,  was  most  eminently  judicious. 

He  reached  St.  Petersburg  eariy  in  November,  1841.  As  the  intimate  friend 
and  companion-in-arms  of  the  lamented  Harrison,  he  was  at  once  commended -to 
the  respect  of  the  Russian  government ;  and  being  invited  by  the  emperor  to  at- 
tend his  military  parades,  thus  had  access  to  many  sources  of  information  and  in- 
fluence, which  a  mere  politician  could  not  have  enjoyed.  He  traveled  into  the 
interior  of  Russia,  having  visited  Moscow  and  the  annual  fair  at  Nishnii  Novogo- 
rod,  on  the  Volga,  where  he  encountered  two  hundred  thousand  people,  speaking 
twenty  different  lan)[[uage8.  He  afterwards  visited  Sweden,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  presented  to  the  celebrated  Bernadotte,  the  only  marshal  of  Na- 
poleon who  retained  his  crown.     As  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  Col. 
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Todd  was  Vield  in  the  capital  of  Russia,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Agricultural  Society — the  only  instance  in  which  a  foreigner  was  admittea.  A 
Tote  of  thanks  was  entered  on  the  journal ;  and  upon  his  leaving  the  capital,  he 
i^as  presented  with  a  gold  medal,  ^fhe  merchants  in  the  American  trade  tender- 
ed hmi  a  letter,  with  assurances  of  high  regard  and  esteem,  and  of  their  great 
regret  at  his  departure.  A  touching  compliment,  which  any  minister  might  be 
proad  to  receive,  was  extended  to  Col.  Todd  a  few  days  before  he  left  St  Peters- 
burg, by  Gen,  Kaveline,  the  governor-general  of  the  city,  who  drank  the  health 
of  the  American  minister  in  the  following  language  : 

**  Though  our  respective  countries  be  situated  on  two  different  parts  of  the 
"World,  and  consequently  very  distant  from  each  other,  yet  I  hope  that  you  will 
acknowledge  with  me,  that  there  is  no  distance  for  friendship.  I  then  dare  say, 
Hon.  Mr.  Todd,  that  when  on  the  distant  shores  of  the  New  World,  you  will 
sometimes  remember  the  friends  you  leave  here,  whose  hearts  you  have  won  by 
Tour  eminently  good  qualities,  and  in  whose  bosom  and  memory  your  remem- 
brance will  remain  engraved  forever." 

An  extract  from  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Webster,  will  show  the  estimation  in 
which  Col.  Todd  was  held  by  both  governments : 

**  The  president  directs  me  to  express  to  you  his  approbation  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  discharged  your  duties,  as  the  representative  of  your  country  at 
the  imperial  court  of  Russia.  While  he  is  satisfied  that  you  have  sedulously 
sought,  on  all  occasions,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  it  gives 
him  much  pleasure  to  understand  that  your  public  conduct  and  personal  deport- 
ment have  been  quite  satisfactory  to  the  government  to  which  you  have  been  ac- 
credited.'* 

President  Polk  thought  proper  to  terminate  Col.  Todd's  mission  to  Russia,  in 
the  fall  of  1845 ;  the  secretary  of  state  having  communicated,  in  a  private  letter, 
that  this  act  had  not  proceeded  from  any  unfriendly  feeling,  but  was  the  result  of 
a  change  in  the  administration,  and  the  application  of  what  he  was  pleased  to 
term  the  four  years  rule  or  practice,  as  to  the  continuance  in  office  of  our  minis- 
ters. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  public  career,  in  war  and  in  peace,  at  home  and  abroad, 
there  are  many  interesting  incidents  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  a 
recital  of  which  would  gratify  the  public  taste,  but  for  want  of  space  they  are 
omitted.  It  will  be  seen  that  Col.  Todd  was  reared  in  the  military  school  of  Har- 
rison, and  was  a  pupil  in  the  diplomatic  school  of  Monroe.  Having  returned  to 
his  country,  in  all  the  vigor  of  life,  after  a  long  and  distant  service,  attended  with 
great  sacrifices,  and  maintaining  a  high  moral  standard,  with  a  ripe  experience 
in  public  affairs,  and  high  mental  accomplishments  united  to  courteous  and  grace- 
ful manners,  he  has  shown  himself  worthy  to  have  been  associated  with  such 
eminent  patriots  and  illustrious  statesmen  as  Madison,  Monroe,  Adams,  Harrison, 
Clay  and  Webster, 

Isaac  Shblbt,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom  on  the  11  th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1760,  near  to  the  North  Mountain,  a  few  miles  from  Hagerstown,  in 
Maryland,  where  his  father  and  grandfather  settled  after  their  arrival  in  America 
from  Wales.  In  that  early  settlement  of  the  country,  which  was  annoyed  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  youth  by  Indian  wars,  he  obtained  only  the  elements  of  a 
plain  English  education;  but  like  his  father.  General  Evan  Shelby,  born  with  a 
strong  constitution,  capable  of  bearing  great  privation  and  fatigue,  he  was 
brought  up  to  the  use  of  arms  and  the  pursuit  of  game. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Western  Virginia,  beyond 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  having  previously  acquired  a  knowledge  of  surveying 
and  of  the  duties  of  sheriff  at  Fredericktown.  He  was  engaged,  in  his  new  res- 
idence, in  the  business  of  feeding  and  attending  to  herds  of  cattle  in  the  exten- 
sive range  which  distinguished  that  section  of  country.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  company  of  his  father,  the  late  General  Evan  Shelby,  in  the  memorable  battle 
fought  10th  of  October,  1774,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenhawa,  at  the  close  of  which 
his  father  was  the  commanding  officer,  Colonels  Lewis,  Fleming  and  Field  being 
killed  or  disabled.  The  result  of  this  battle  gave  peace  to  the  frontier,  at  the 
critical  period  of  the  colonies  venturing  into  the  eventful  contest  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  deterred  the  Indians  from  uniting  with  the  British  until  1776.    This 
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was,  probably^  the  most  severely  contested  conflict  erer  maintained  with  the 
north-western  Indians ;  the  action  continued  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  the  ground 
for  half  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  was  alternately  occupied  by  each  of 
the  parties  in  the  course  of  the  day.  So  sanguinary  was  the  contest,  that  blood 
was  found  on  each  of  the  trees  behind  which  the  parties  were  posted.  The 
Indians,  under  the  celebrated  chief  Cornstalk,  abandoned  the  ground  under  cover 
of  the  night.  Their  loss,  according  to  the  official  report,  exceeded  that  of  the 
Americans,  the  latter  amounting  to  sixty-three  killed  and  eighty  wounded.  Thi» 
report  was  drawn  up  by  Captain  Russell,  reputed  to  be  the  best  scholar  in  camp, 
and  the  father  of  the  late  Colonel  William  Russell,  of  Kentucky.  The  fortune 
of  the  day,  as  stated  in  Doddridge^s  Notes  of  Border  War,  was  decided  by  a  bold 
movement,  to  the  rear  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Indians,  led  by  Captain  Evan 
Shelby,  in  which  the  subject  of  this  memoir  bore  a  conspicuous  part. 

The  garrison  at  Kenhawa  was  commanded  by  Captain  Russell,  and  Lieutenant 
Shelby  continued  in  it  until  the  troops  were  disbanded,  in  Julv,  1775,  by  order 
of  Governor  Dunmore,  who  was  apprehensive  that  the  post  might  be  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rebel  authorities.  He  proceeded  immediately  to  Kentucky,  and  was 
employed  as  a  surveyor  under  Henderson  &  Co.;  who  styled  themselves  proprietors 
of  the  country,  and  who  had  established  a  regular  land  office  under  their  purchase 
from  the  Cherokees.  He  resided  in  the  then  wilderness  of  Kentucky,  for  nearly 
twelve  months,  and  being  without  bread  or  salt,  his  health  was  impaired,  and  he 
returned  home. 

In  July,  1776,  during  his  absence  from  home,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  a 
minute  company  by  the  committee  of  safety  of  Virginia.  In  the  year  1777,  he 
was  appointed,  by  Governor  Henry,  a  commissary  of  supplies  fbr  an  extensive 
body  of  militia,  posted  at  ditferent  garrisons  to  guard  the  frontier  settlements, 
and  for  a  treaty  to  be  held  at  the  Long  Island  of  Holston  river,  with  the  Cher- 
okee tribe  of  Indians.  These  supplies  could  not  have  been  obtained  nearer  thaa 
Staunton,  Va.,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles ;  but  by  the  most  indefatigable 
perseverance,  (one  of  the  most  conspicuous  traits  of  his  character,)  he  accom- 
plished it  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  country. 

In  1778,  he  was  engaged  in  the  commissary  department,  providing  supplies  for 
the  continental  army,  and  for  an  expedition,  by  the  way  of  rittsburg,  against  the 
north-western  Indians.  In  the  early  part  of  1779,  he  was  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Henry  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  campaign  against  the  Chicamauga  Indians, 
which  he  effected  upon  his  own  individual  credit.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature  from  Washington  county,  and  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  was  commissioned  a  major,  by  Governor  Jefferson,  in  the 
escort  of  guards  to  the  commissioners  for  extending  the  boundary  line  between 
that  State  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  By  the  extension  of  that  line,  his 
residence  was  found  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  latter  State,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Caswell  a  colonel  of  the  new  county  of 
Sullivan,  established  in  consequence  of  the  additional  territory  acquired  by  the 
running  of  that  line. 

In  the  summer  of  17B0,  Colonel  Shelby  was  in  Kentucky,  locating  and  secur- 
ing those  lands,  which  he  had  five  years  previously  marked  out  and  improved 
for  himself,  when  the  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  and  the  loss  of 
the  army,  reached  that  country.  He  returned  home  in  July  of  that  year,  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  service  of  his  country  and  remain  in  it  until  her  independence 
should  be  secured.  He  could  not  continue  to  be  a  cool  spectator  of  a  contest  in 
which  the  dearest  rights  and  interests  of  his  country  were  involved.  On  his  arri- 
val in  Sullivan,  he  found  a  requisition  from  General  Charles  McDowell,  request- 
ing him  to  furnish  all  the  aid  in  his  power  to  check  the  enemy,  who  had  overrun 
the  two  southern  States,  and  were  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina.  Colonel 
Shelby  assembled  the  militia  of  his  county,  called  upon  them  to  volunteer  their 
services  for  a  short  time  on  that  interesting  occasion,  and  marched,  in  a  few  days, 
with  three  hundred  mounted  riflemen,  across  the  Alleghany  mountains* 

In  a  short  time  after  his  arrival  at  McDowell's  camp,  near  the  Cherokee  ford 
of  Broad  river,  Col.  Shelby,  and  Lieutenant-colonels  Sevier  and  Clarke, — the  latter 
a  refugee  officer  from  Georgia, — were  detached  with  six  hundred  men,  to  surprise 
a  post  of  the  enemy  in  front,  on  the  waters  of  Pacolet  river.  It  was  a  strong  fort, 
surrounded  by  abbatis,  built  in  the  Cherokee  war,  and  commanded  by  that  distio- 
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Siished  loyalist,  Capt.  Patrick  Moore ;  who  surrendered  the  garrison,  with  one 
ritish  sergeant-major,  ninety-three  loyalists,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  stand  of 
arms.  Major  Ferguson,  of  the  British  army,  though  a  hrigadier  general  in  the 
royal  militia,  and  the  most  distinguished  partisan  officer  in  the  British  army,  made 
many  ineffectual  efforts  to  surprise  Col.  Shelby.  His  advance,  about  six  or  seven 
hundred  strong,  came  up  with  the  American  commander,  at  Cedar  Spring,  and 
before  Ferguson  approached  with  his  whole  force,  the  Americans  took  two  officers 
and  fifty  men  prisofaers,  and  safely  effected  their  retreat.  It  was  in  the  severest 
part  of  this  action,  that  Col.  Shelby^'s  attention  was  arrested  by  the  heroic  con- 
duct of  Col.  Clarke.  He  often  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  his  ceasing  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle,  to  look  with  astonishment  and  admiration  at  Clarke  fighting. 

The  next  important  event  was  the  battle  fought  at  Musgrove's  mill,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Enoree  river,  distant  forty  miles,  with  seven  hundred  men,  led  by  Cols. 
Shelby,  Clarke,  and  Williams,  of  South  Carolina.  This  affair  took  place  on  the 
19lh  of  August,  and  is  more  particularly  described  in  the  sketch  of  (/ol.  Shelby, 
inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '*  National  Portrait  Gallery,"  published  in  1834, 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  the  historical  romance  called  **  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,"  and  noticed,  also,  in 
McCalPs  History  of  Georgia,  where  the  British  loss  is  stated  to  be  sixty-three 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded  and  taken ;  the  American  loss,  four 
killed  and  nine  wounded:  amongst  the  former,  Capt.  Inman;  and  amongst  the 
latter.  Col.  Clarke  and  Capt.  Clarke.  Col.  Innes,  the  British  commander  of  the 
**  Queen's  American  Regiment,"  from  New  York,  was  wounded ;  and  all  the 
British  officers,  except  a  subaltern,  were  killed  or  wounded ;  and  Capt.  Hawsey, 
a  noted  leader  among  the  tories,  was  killed. 

The  Americans  intended  to  be  that  evening  before  Ninety-Six — but  at  that  mo- 
ment an  express  from  Gen.  McDowell  came  up,  in  great  haste,  with  a  short  note 
from  Gov.  Caswell,  dated  on  the  battle-ground,  apprising  McDowell  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  American  grand  army  under  Gen.  Gates,  on  the  16th,  near  Camden. 
Fortunately,  Col.  Shelby  knew  Caswell's  handwriting,  and  by  distributing  the 
prisoners  among  the  companies,  so  as  to  make  one  to  every  three  men,  who  car- 
ried them,  alternately,  on  horseback,  the  detaohment  moved  directly  towards  the 
mountains.  The  Americans  were  saved  by  a  long  and  rapid  march  that  day  and 
night,  and  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  without  halting  to  refresh.  Col, 
Slielby,  after  seeing  the  party  and  prisoners  out  of  danger,  retreated  to  the  west- 
ern waters,  and  left  the  prisoners  in  the  charge  of  Clarke  and  Williams,  to  con- 
vey them  to  a  place  of  safety  in  Virpinia;  for  at  that  moment  there  was  no  corps 
of  Americans  south  of  that  State.  The  brilliancy  of  this  affair  was  obscured,  as 
indeed  were  all  the  minor  events  of  the  previous  war,  by  the  deep  gloom  which 
overspread  the  public  mind  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Gen.  Gales. 

Ferguson  was  so  solicitous  to  recapture  the  prisoners,  and  to  check  these  dar- 
ing adventures  of  the  mountaineers,  that  he  made  a  strenuous  effort,  with  his  main 
body,  to  intercept  them  ;  but  failing  of  his  object,  he  took  post  at  a  place  called 
Gilbert-town,  from  whence  he  sent  the  most  threatening  messages,  by  paroled  pris- 
oners, to  the  officers  west  of  the  mountains,  proclaiming  devastation  to  their  coun- 
try, if  they  did  not  cease  their  opposition  to  the  British  government. 

This  was  the  most  disastrous  and  critical  period  of  the  revolutionary  war,  to 
the  south.  No  one  could  see  whence  a  force  could  be  raised  to  check  the  enemy 
in  their  prosfress  to  subjugate  this  portion  of  the  continent. 

Cornwallis,  with  the  main  army,  was  posted  at  Charlotte-town,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Ferguson,  with  three  thousand,  at  Gilbert-town ;  while  many  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  American  government,  despairing  of  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  America,  took  protection  under  the  British  standard.  At  this  gloomy  moment. 
Col.  Shelby  proposed  to  Cols.  Sevier  and  Campbell  to  raise  a  force  from  their 
several  counties,  march  hastily  through  the  mountains,  and  attack  and  surprise 
Ferguson  in  the  nijjht.  Accordinorly,  ihey  collected  with  their  followers,  about 
one  thousand  strong,  on  Doe  run,  m  the  spurs  of  the  Alleghany,  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1780,  and  the  next  day  commenced  their  nmrch,  when  it  was  diftcov- 
ered  that  three  of  Col.  Sevier's  men  had  deserted  to  the  enemy.  This  discon- 
certed their  first  design,  and  induced  them  to  turn  to  the  left,  e:ain  his  front,  and 
act  as  events  might  suggest.  They  traveled  thrbugh  mountains  almost  inacces- 
sible to  horsemen.    As  soon  as  they  entered  the  level  country,  they  met  with  Col. 
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CleTeland  with  three  hundred  men,  and  with  Cols.  Williams  and  Lacy,  and  other 
refugee  officers,  who  had  heard  of  Cleyeland^s  advance,  by  which  three  handred 
more  were  added  to  the  force  of  the  QK>untaineers.  They  now  considered  them- 
selves to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  encounter  Ferguson;  but  bein^  rather  a  con- 
fused mass,  without  any  head,  it  was  proposed  by  Col.  Shelby,  in  a  council  of 
officers,  and  agreed  to,  that  Col.  Campbell,  of  the  Virginia  regiment, — an  officer 
of  enterprise,  patriotism,  and  good  sense, — should  be  appointed  to  the  command. 
And  having  determined  to  pursue  Ferguson  with  all  practicable  dispatch,  two  nights 
before  the  action  they  selected  the  best  horses  and  riiles,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day 
commenced  their  march  with  nine  hundred  and  ten  expert  marksmen.  As  Fer- 
guson was  their  object,  they  would  not  be  diverted  from  the  main  point  by  any 
collection  of  tones  in  the  vicinity  of  their  route.  They  pursued  him  for  the  last 
thirty-six  hours  without  alighting  from  their  horses  to  refresh  but  once,  at  the 
Cowpens,  for  an  hour,  although  the  day  of  the  action  was  so  extremely  wet,  that 
the  men  could  only  keep  their  guns  dry  by  wrapping  their  bafs,  blankets,  and 
hunting  shirts  around  the  locks,  which  exposed  their  bodies  to  a  heavy  and  inces- 
sant rain  during  the  pursuit. 

By  the  order  of  march  and  of  battle.  Col.  Campbell's  regiment  formed  the 
right,  and  Col.  Shelby's  regiment  the  left  column,  in  the  centre :  the  ri^ht  wine 
was  composed  of  Sevier's  regiment,  and  Maj.  Winston's  and  McDowelrs  battaf 
ions,  commanded  by  Sevier  himself;  the  left  wing  was  composed  of  Col.  Cleve- 
land's regiment,  the  followers  of  Cols.  Williams,  Lacy,  Hawthorn,  and  Hill, 
headed  by  Col.  Cleveland  in  person.  In  this  order  the  mountaineers  porsued,  un- 
til they  found  Ferguson,  securely  encamped  on  King's  Mountain,  which  was  about 
half  a  mile  long,  and  from  which,  he  declared  the  evening  before,  that  ^'  God  Al- 
mighty could  not  drive  him."  On  approaching  the  mountain,  the  two  centre  col- 
umns deployed  to  the  right  and  left,  formed  a  front,  and  attacked  the  enemy,  while 
the  right  and  left  wings  were  marching  to  surround  him.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
action  became  general  and  severe— continuing  furiously  for  three-fourths  of  an 
hour ;  when  the  enemy,  being  driven  from  the  east  to  the  west  end  of  the  moun- 
tain, surrendered  at  discretion.  Ferguson  was  killed,  with  three  hundred  and  se- 
venty-five of  his  officers  and  men,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty  captured.  The 
Americans  had  sixty  killed  and  wounded ;  of  the  former^  Col.  Williams. 

This  glorious  achievement  occurred  at  the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  revela- 
tion, and  was  the  first  link  in  the  great  chain  of  events  to  the  south,  which  estab- 
lished the  independeuce  of  the  United  States.  History  has,  heretofore,  though 
improperly,  ascribed  this  merit  to  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  in  January,  1781 ; 
but  it  belongs,  justly,  to  the  victory  on  King's  Mountain,  which  turned  the  tide 
of  war  to  the  south,  as  the  victory  of  Trenton,  under  Washington,  and  of  Ben- 
nington, under  Stark,  did  to  the  north.  It  was  achieved  by  raw,  undisciplined 
riflemen,  without  any  authority  from  the  government  under  which  they  lived, — 
without  pay,  rations,  ammunition,  or  even  the  expectance  of  reward,  other  than 
that  which  results  from  the  noble  ambition  of  advancing  the  liberty  and  welfare 
of  their  beloved  country.  It  completely  dispirited  the  tories,  and  so  alarmed 
Cornwallis,  who  then  lay  only  thirty  miles  north  of  King's  Mountain  with  the 
main  British  army,  that,  on  receiving  information  of  Ferguson's  total  defeat  and 
overthrow  by  the  riflemen  from  the  west,  under  Cols.  Campbell,  Shelby,  Cleve- 
land and  Sevier,  and  that  they  were  bearing  down  upon  him,  he  ordered  an  im- 
mediate retreat — marched  all  night,  in  the  utmost  confusion—and  retrograded  as 
far  back  as  Winnsborougb,  sixty  or  eighty  miles,  whence  he  did  not  attempt  to 
advance  until  reinforced,  three  months  after,  by  Gen.  Leslie,  with  two  thousand 
men  from  the  Chesapeake.  In  the  meantime,  the  militia  of  North  Carolina  as- 
sembled in  considerable  force  at  New  Providence,  on  the  border  of  South  Caro- 
lina, under  Gen.  Davidson;  and  Gen.  Sraallwood,  with  Morgan's  light  corps,  and 
the  Maryland  line,  advanced  to  the  same  point.  Gen.  Gates,  with  the  shattered 
remains  of  his  army,  collected  at  Hillsborough,  also  came  up,  as  well  as  the  new 
levies  from  Virginia,  of  one  thousand  men,  under  (}en.  Stevens.  This  force  en- 
abled Gen.  Greene,  who  assumed  the  command  early  in  December,  to  hold  Corn- 
wallis in  check. 

The  legislature  of  North  Carolina  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Shelby 
and  several  other  officers,  and  directed  each  to  be  presented  with  an  elegant  sword, 
for  their  patriotic  conduct  in  the  attack  and  defeat  of  the  enemy  on  King's  moan- 
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tain,  on  the  memorable  7th  of  October,  1780.  This  resolution  was  carrio4  into 
effect  as  to  Colonel  Shelby,  in  the  summer  of  1813,  just  at  the  moment  when, 
in  the  language  of  Secretary  Monroe,  **  disclaiming  all  metaphysical  distinctions 
tending  to  enfeeble  the  government,**  he  was  about  to  lead  his  troops  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  State  of  which  he  was  governor.  The  presentation  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  afforded  a  presage  of  the  new  glory  he  was  to  acquire  for  himself 
and  country  in  that  eventful  campaign. 

If  any  were  entitled  to  special  commendation  in  this  band  of  heroic  spirits  on 
King's  mountain,  the  claim  of  Colonel  Shelby  would  be  well  founded.  He  ori- 
ginated the  expedition,  and  his  valor  and  unshaken  resolution,  contributed  to  rally 
the  right  of  the  front  line,  when  driven  down  the  mountain  by  a  tremendous 
charge  from  the  enemy,  at  the  onset  of  the  battle.  Nor  have  the  histories  of  the 
war  at  the  south  done  justice  to  the  sagacity  and  judgment  of  Colonel  Shelby 
upon  another  interesting  occasion,  just  following  the  affair  on  King's  mountain. 
As  soon  as  he  had  placed  the  prisoners  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  he 
-repaired  to  the  head  Quarters  of  General  Gates,  and  suggested  to  him  the  plan 
of  detaching  General  Morgan  towards  the  mountains.  The  details  of  this  arrange- 
ment were  submitted  by  him,  and  approved  by  Gates,  and  Greene  had  the  good 
sense  to  adopt  them,  after  he  assumed  the  command.  The  result  of  his  advice 
was  exhibited  in  the  splendid  affair  at  the  Cowpens,  which  added  fresh  laurels 
to  the  veteran  brows  of  Morgan^  Howard  and  Waahingtoiu 

In  the  campaign  of  the  fall  of  1781,  Colonel  Shelby  served  under  Greneral 
Marion,  a  distinguished  partizan  officer,  of  the  boldest  enterprise.  He  was  called 
down  by  General  Greene  to  that  lower  country,  with  five  hundred  mounted  rifle- 
men from  the  western  waters,  in  September,  1781,  to  aid  the  general  in  intercepts 
in?  Cornwallis,  at  that  time  blockaded  by  the  French  ffeet  in  the  Chesapeake,  and 
who,  it  was  suspected,  would  endeavor  to  make  good  his  retreat  through  North 
Carolina  to  Charleston;  but,  upon  his  lordship's  surrender  in  Virginia,  Colonel 
Shelby  was  attached  to  General  Marion's  command  below,  on  the  Santee,  and 
was  second  in  command  of  a  strong  detachment  of  dragoons,  under  Colonel 
Mayhem,  ordered  to  carry  a  British  post  at  Fairlawn,  near  Monk's  Corner,  eight 
or  ten  miles  below  the  enemy^s  main  army,  under  General  Stuart.  Information 
had  been  received  by  General  Marion  that  five  hundred  Hessians  at  that  post 
were  In  a  state  of  mutiny,  and  would  surrender  to  any  considerable  force  that 
might  appear  before  it.  But  the  officer  commanding  the  post  having  some  appre- 
hensions of  their  fidelity,  had  marched  them  off  to  Charleston,  the  day  before 
Colonel  Mayhem  appeared  before  it.  The  post,  however,  was  surrendered,  with 
one  hundred  and  fitty  British  prisoners.  The  British  general  at  Ferguson's 
Swamp,  nine  miles  in  the  rear,  made  great,  though  unavailing  efforts  to  inter- 
cept Mayhem's  party  on  their  return  with  the  prisoners  to  General  Marion's 
encampment  Immediately  after  this  excursion,  the  British  commander  retreated 
with  his  whole  force  to  Charleston. 

As  the  period  for  which  the  mounted  volunteers  had  engaged  to  serve  was 
aboat  to  expire,  and  no  further  active  operations  being  contemplated,  after  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  towards  Charleston,  Colonel  Shelby  obtained  leave  of 
absence  from  General  Marion,  to  attend  the  assembly  of  North  Carolina,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  which  would  sit  two  hundred  miles  distant,  about  the 
first  of  December.  Marion  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  General  Greene, 
which  Colonel  Shelby  was  permitted  to  see,  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  mountaineers,  and  assigning  particular  credit  to  Colonel  Shelby  for  his 
conduct  in  the  capture  of  the  British  post,  as  it  surrendered  to  him  after  an  inef- 
fectual atteinpt  by  an  officer  of  the  dragoons. 

In  1782,  Colonel  Shelby  was  elected  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  assem- 
bly, and  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  pre-emption  claims 
upon  the  Cumberland  river,  and  to  lay  off  the  lands  allotteo  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  North  Carolina  line,  south  of  where  Nashville  now  stands.  He 
performed  this  service  in  the  winter  of  1783-3,  and  returned  to  Boonsborough, 
Kentucky,  in  April  following,  where  he  married  Susanna,  second  daughter  of 
Captain  Nathaniel  Hart,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Kentucky,  and  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors styled  Henderson  &  Co.,  by  their  purchase  of  the  country  from  the  Cher^ 
okees.  He  established  himself  on  the  first  settlement  and  pre-emption  granted 
in  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  favorite  occupation,  the  cultivation 
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of  the  soil ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  pregnant  with  many  carious  reflections, 
that  at  the  period  of  his  death,  forty-three  years  after,  he  was  the  only  indiTi- 
dual  in  the  State  residing  upon  his  own  settlement  and  pre-emption. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  early  conventions  held  at  Danville  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  separation  from  the  State  of  Virginia ;  and  was  a  member  of  that 
convention  which  formed  the  first  constitution  of  Kentucky,  in  April,  1792.  In 
May  following,  he  was  elected  the  first  chief  magistrate,  and  discharged  its  ardu- 
ous duties  with  signal  advantage  to  the  State.  The  history  of  his  administration 
of  an  infant  republic  in  the  remote  wilderneds,  would  fill  a  volume  with  deeply 
interesting  incidents,  exhibiting  him  advantageously  in  the  character  of  a  soldier, 
of  a  lawgiver,  and  a  diplomatist ;  but  the  limits  prescribed  to  this  sketch  will  not 
permit  a  detail  of  them. 

After  completing  the  organization  of  the  government  under  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  by  filling  the  various  ofBces  created  by  it,  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  governor  was  directed  to  the  defence  of  the  Stale  against  the  Indian  incur- 
sions, and  the  border  war  to  which  the  people  were  exposed  by  their  remote  and 
unprotected  position  in  the  wilderness.  Gen.  Washington's  paternal  regard  to 
the  same  high  object  was  manifested  in  the  cautious  and  extensive  arrangements 
which  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Wayne  for  a  strong  expedition 
against  the  north-western  Indians,  who  were  stimulated  and  aided  by  the  British 
and  provincial  forces  occupying  posts  within  our  boundary.  The  confidence  of 
Washington,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  was  reposed  in  the  energy 
and  patriotism  of  Gov.  Shelby.  This  was  evinced  in  his  almost  unanimous  ele- 
vation to  the  chief  magistracy,  as  well  as  in  the  answer  of  the  first  legislature  to 
his  message,  and  in  a  letter  from  Gen.  Knox,  secretary  of  war,  of  July  12, 179*2. 

In  the  subsequent  letter  from  the  war  department,  the  defensive  operations  for 
the  protection  of  Kentucky  were  committed  exclusively  to  his  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, and  whenever  there  was  a  prospect  of  acting  offensively  against  the  In- 
dians of  the  north-west,  the  president  made  an  appeal  to  his  patriotism  and  that 
of  the  State,  in  furnishing  mounted  volunteers  in  aid  of  the  regular  force.  His 
energy  and  the  gallantry  of  Kentucky  was  signally  displayed  in  the  valuable  suc- 
cour rendered  to  Gen.  Wayne  on  the  memorable  30th  of  August,  1794.  His  en- 
lightened forecast,  and  the  valor  of  Kentucky,  presented  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
the  equally  glorious  5th  of  October,  1813,  the  means  of  victory  both  in  men  and 
transportation,  at  a  critical  moment  to  the  scene  of  action — to  victories  the  most 
decisive  in  their  results  to  any  heretofore  known  in  Indian  warfare. 

Whilst  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  interrupted  in  their  business  and  prosper- 
ity by  the  attention  necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  Indian  war,  they  were  an- 
noyed by  continued  apprehensions  of  losing  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  on 
which  their  commercial  existence  depended.  In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties,  a 
new  and  unexpected  occasion  presented  itself  for  the  display  of  Gov.  Shelby's 
diplomatic  sagacity.  The  complaints  and  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  minister 
induced  the  general  government  to  open  a  correspondence  with  Gov.  Shelby,  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  an  expedition,  which  was  represented  to  be  in  contem- 
plation, by  La  Chaise  and  other  French  agents,  against  the  possessions  of  Spain 
on  the  Mississippi.  Gov.  Shelby  had  no  apprehensions  that  they  would  succeed 
in  organizing  the  necessary  force,  and  under  this  impression  his  reply  to  the  de- 
partment of  state,  October  5th,  1793,  was  forwarded,  without  consideringr  that  he 
had  not  authority  under  existing  laws  to  interfere  in  preventing  it.  But  the  grant- 
ing of  commissions  to  Gen.  Clark  and  other  influential  individuals,  and  the  actual 
attempt  to  carry  the  plans  of  French  emissaries  into  effect,  induced  the  governor 
to  examine  the  subject  more  thoroughly,  and  conceiving  that  he  had  no  legal  au- 
thority to  interfere,  he  addressed  a  letter,  January  13th,  1794,  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  expressing  these  doubts,  and  assuming  an  attitude,  which,  though  profess- 
ing the  most  devoted  regard  to  the  Union,  had  the  effect  of  drawing  from  the  gen- 
eral government  a  full  development  of  the  measures  which  had  been  pursuea  for 
securing  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  These  explanations  by  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  and  by  the  special  commissioner,  the  eloquent  Col.  James  Innes, 
attorney  general  of  Virginia,  who  was  deputed  by  Gen.  Washington  to  proceed 
to  Kentucky  to  communicate  with  the  governor  and  legislature,  removed  all  ground 
of  uneasiness,  and  created  a  tranquillity  in  the  public  mind  which  had  not  existed 
Aince  the  first  settlement  of  the  State. 
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The  whole  subject  was  oommanicated  by  Gov.  Shelby  to  the  legislature  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1794,  and  the  part  he  took  in  it  was  ap]^rovea  by  that  body. 
The  act  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  passed  after  the  receipt  of  Gov.  Shelby's 
letter,  shows  conclosively  that  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  did  not  co]> 
ceive  that  previously  he  had  authority  to  interfere  in  the  mode  recommended  by 
the  department  of  state.  This  measure  on  the  part  of  Gov.  Shelby,  though  it 
might  seem  to  conflict  with  the  opinions  and  policy  of  Gen.  Washing^n,  did  not 
prMoca  in  the  miod  of  the  father  of  his  country  any  diminution  of  the  respect 
and  confidenee  he  had  theretofore  reposed  in  him ;  for  in  May  following,  Gen. 
Knox,  secrets^  of  war,  in  a  letter  detailing  the  plans  of  the  general  government, 
in  relation  to  Wayne's  proposed  campaign,  takes  occasion  to  say,  that «'  the  pre> 
sident,  confiding  m  the  patriotism  and  jfood  disposition  of  your  excellency,  r^ 
quests  that  you  will  aflfbrd  all  the  facilities,  eonntenanee  and  aid  in  your  power, 
to  the  proposed  expedition,  from  which,  if  successful,  the  State  of  Kentucky  will 
reap  the  most  abundant  advantages.'^  In  the  next  paragraph,  he  is  appointed 
president  of  the  board  for  selectinf  the  field  and  company  officers,  and  concludes 
with  the  assurance  that  **  Gen.  Wayne  has  been  written  to,  not  to  interfere  in  the 
defcBsive  protection  of  Kentucky,  which  is  hereby,  in  the  name  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  confided  to  your  excellency,  under  the  following  general 
paragraph,"  etc 

At  the  close  of  his  gubernatorial  term,  he  returned  to  his  farm  in  Lmcoln,  with 
renewed  relish  for  the  cares  and  enjoyments  which  its  management  necessarily 
ereated.  He  was  as  distinguished  for  the  method  and  judgment  and  industry, 
which  he  displayed  in  agricultural  porsnils,  as  he  had  exemplified  in  the  more 
eonspicQOQs  auties  of  the  general  and  the  statesman.  He  was  the  model  of  aji 
elevated  citisen,  whether  at  the  plow,  in  the  field,  or  in  the  cabinet. 

He  was  repeatedly  chosen  an  elector  of  president,  and  voted  for  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  Mr.  Maclisoo.  He  could  not  yield  to  tne  repeated  solicitations  of  influential 
individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  re<{uesting  him  to  consent  to  be  a  cai>> 
didate  for  the  chief  magistracy,  until  the  exigencies  of  our  national  affairs  had 
brou^i  about  a  crims  which  demanded  the  services  of  every  patriot.  In  this 
contingency,  he  was  elected,  upon  terms  very  gratifying  to  bis  feelings,  a  second 
time  to  the  chief  magistracy,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  1812,  with 
Great  Britain. 

Of  his  career  at  that  eventful  period,  it  would  be  impracticable,  in  the  limits 
of  this  sketch,  to  present  even  an  outline.  His  enerj^y,  associated  With  a  recoU 
lection  of  his  revolutionary  fame,  aroused  the  patriotism  of  the  State.  In  every 
direction  he  developed  her  resources,  and  aided  in  sending  men  and  supplies  to 
the  eapport  of  the  north-western  army  under  Gen.  Harrison.  The  legislature  of 
Kentucxy,  in  the  winter  of  1819-13,  contemplating  the  necessity  of  some  vigor- 
ous effort,  in  the  coarse  of  that  year,  to  regain  the  ground  lost  by  the  disasters  at 
Detroit  and  at  the  river  Raisin,  passed  a  resolution  authorising  and  requesting  the 
jrovemor  to  assume  tlie  personal  direction  of  the  troops  of  the  State,  whenever, 
IB  his  judgment,  such  a  step  would  be  necessary.  Under  this  authority,  and  at 
the  solicitation  of  Gen.  Harrison,  he  invited  his  counirymeii  to  meet  him  at  New- 
port, and  to  accompany  him  to  the  scene  of  active,  and,  as  he  predicted,  of  deci^ 
sive  operations.  Upon  his  own  responsibility  he  authorized  the  troops  to  meet 
him  with  their  horses.  Four  thousnid  men  rallied  to  his  standard  in  less  than 
thirty  days ;  and  tiiis  volunteer  force  reached  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  just  in  time 
to  enable  the  commander-in-chief  to  profit  by  the  splendid  victory,  achieved  by 
the  genius  and  heroism  of  Perrr  and  his  associates.  It  was  a  most  interesting 
incident,  which  augured  ihvorabfy  of  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  that  Gov.  Shelby 
should  anive  at  the  camp  of  Gen.  Harrison  precisely  at  the  moment  when  Com- 
modore Perry  was  disembarking  his  prisoners.  Tlie  feelings  of  congratulation 
which  were  exchanged  by  the  three  heroes,  at  the  tent  of  the  general  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  may  he  more  readily  conceived  than  described.  The  writer 
of  this  article  had  been  previously  dispatched  by  Gen.  Harrison  to  Commodore 
Perry,  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  naval  battle,  and,  returning  with  Peny,  was 
present  at  this  interview. 

In  the  organization  which  Governor  Sh^by  made  of  his  forces,  he  availed' 
himself  of  the  character  and  respectability  of  the  materials  at  his  command. 
Generals  Hmaj  and  Desha  were  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  two  divisions,. 
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and  General  Calmes,  Caldwell,  King,  ChUes  and  Calloway  to  ike  brindea.  Hk 
confidential  staff  was  composed,  among  other  respectable  citiaens,  of  the  names 
of  Adair,  Crittenden  and  Barry,  so  well  known  in  the  history  of  the  State  and 
of  the  nation.  As  gofernor  of  Kentucky,  his  anthority  ceased  as  soon  as  he 
passed  the  limits  of  the  State ;  bat  the  confidence  of  General  Harrison  and  of  all 
the  troops,  in  his  judgment  and  patriotism  was  so  exalted,  that  he  was  regarded 
as  the  Meatot  of  the  campaign,  and  recognized  as  the  senior  major-general  of  the 
Kentucky  troops.  In  the  general  order  of  march  and  of  battle,  the  poet  asMgned 
to  him  was  the  most  important,  and  the  subsequent  battle  erineed  that  the 
arranffement  was  as  creditable  to  the  sagacity  of  General  Harrison  as  it  was 
complimentaiy  to  the  ralor  of  GoTemor  Shelby. 

In  all  the  moTcments  of  the  campaign,  whether  hi  council  or  execution,  bob- 
uments  of  his  Talor  and  of  his  energetio  character  were  erected  by  the  gratitude 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  of  all  his  troops,  and  of  the  president  of  the  nation, 
who  spoke  officially  of  his  serrioes  with  the  Teneration  which  belonffs  only  to 
public  benefactors.  The  legislature  of  Kentucky  and  the  Congreee  o?  the  Uni- 
ted States  expressed  their  sense  of  his  gallant  conduct  in  resolutions  which  will 
transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  *as  a  patriot  without  reproach  and  a  soldier  with- 
out ambition.* 

The  Tote  of  Congress  assigning  to  him  and  to  General  Harrison  each  m  gold 
medal,  commemoradre  of  the  deciMTC  rictory  on  the  Thames,  was  delajred  one 
session  in  consequence  of  some  prejudice  prevaitiuff  in  the  public  mind  in  rela- 
tion to  General  Harrison.  As  soon  as  GoTemor  Shelby  was  adrised  of  this  hct^ 
he  solicited  his  friends  in  Congress,  through  Mr.  Clay,  iopermU  no  a^retnon  tf 
ikank$  to  Atm,  unieu  anoeiaiedwith  the  name  tf  Qtntral  Htarimm.  This  magnan- 
imous conduct  and  the  unqualified  commendaaon  which  he  gare  of  the  career  of 
General  Harrison  on  that  campaign,  connected  with  a  £iTorable  report  of  a  com- 
mittee at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  instituted  at  the  request  of  the  general, 
of  which  Colonel  R.  M.  Johnson  was  chainnan,  led  to  the  immediate  adoption 
of  the  original  resolution. 

GoTemor  Shelby  was  uovsmittin^  in  the  aid  which  he  extended  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  general  goremment  dunng  the  war.  He  foraished  troops  to  defend 
the  country  around  Detroit,  and  dispatched  an  important  reinfoioement  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson  for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans.  His  sagacity  led  him  to  send 
General  Adair  as  adjutant-eeneral,  with  t)ie  rank  of  bri^ier-general,  to  meet 
the  precise  contingency,  which  actually  occurred,  of  General  Thomas  being  sick 
gr  disabled.  The  result  of  this  measure  was  exhibited  in  the  critical  succor 
afforded  by  General  Adair  on  the  memorable  8th  of  January. 

In  the  civil  administration  of  the  State,  Goremor  Shelby'^s  policy  continued  to 
establish  and  confirm  the  sound  principles  of  his  predecessors.  Integrity,  fidel- 
ity to  the  constitution,  and  capacity,  were  &e  qualifications  which  be  required  in 
public  officers:  and  Ids  recommendatione  to  the  legislature  enforced  a  strict 
regard  to  public  economy  and  to  the  claims  of  pubUc  faith.  In  the  fall  of  1816, 
his  term  expired,  and  he  retured  again  to  the  sweets  of  domestic  life,  in  die  prose- 
cution of  his  fuTorite  pursuit. 

In  March,  1817,  he  was  selected  by  President  Monroe  to  fill  the  department  of 
«war{  but  his  advanced  a|^  the  details -of  the  oflkw,  and  his  desire,  in  a  period 
of  peace,  to  remain  in  private  life,  induced  him  to  decline  an  acoeptance  of  it. 
In  1818,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  prssident  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Gen- 
eral Jackson  in  holding  a  treaty  with  the  Chickasaw  tribe  of  Indiana,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  their  lands  west  of  Uie  Tennessee  river  within  the  limits  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  they  obtained  a  cession  of  the  territory  to  the  United  States, 
which  unites  the  western  population,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  defence  of  the  coon- 
itirv,  in  the  event  of  future  wars  with  the  savages,  or  with  any  European  power. 
Tliis  was  his  last  public  act. 

In  February,  18S0,  he  was  attacked  with  a  paralytic  affection,  which  disabled 
his  right  arm,  and  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  walking  lame  on  the  right  leg. 
His  mind  continued  uniropaired  until  his  death,  by  apoplexy,  on  the  18Ui  July, 
1826,  in  Ae  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  It  was  a  consolation  to  his  afflicted 
'femily  to  cherish  the  hope  that  he  was  prepared  for  this  event.  In  the  vigor  of 
life  he  professed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  dedicate  himself  to  God,  and  to  seek  an 
interest  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.    He  had  been  for  many  years  a  member 
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of  the  PresbTtniaii  church,  and  in  his  latter  daytf  he  was  the  chief  InstrameDt 
in  erecting  a  hooae  of  worship  Qpon  his  own  land. 

The  Tigor  of  his  constitution  fitted  him  to  endure  actiyo  and  ecTere  bodily 
exercise,  and  the  enerffetic  sjmmetrj  of  his  person,  united  with  a  peculiar  sust* 
ity  of  manner,  rendered  his  deportment  impressiTclj  dignified ;  his  strong  natn* 
nU  sense  was  aided  hy  close  observation  on  men  and  udnss ;  and  the  yahiable 
qualities  of  method  and  persererance,  imparted  success  to  all  his  efforts. 


SIMPSON  COUNTY. 

S1MP80K  county  was  formed  in  1819,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Capt.  John  Simpson.  It  ie  situated  in  llie  soatbem  part  of  the 
State,  and  is  drained  by  Big  Barren  river  and  its  tributaries: 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Warren ;  east  by  Allen ;  south  by  the 
State  of  Tennessee ;  and  west  by  Lc^g^an.  The  surface  is  gene- 
rally level,  or  very  slightly  undulating ;  the  soil,  based  upon  lime- 
stone, with  red  clay  foundation>  is  rich  and  very  productive.  The 
staple  products  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  cmd  tobacco. 

valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  Simpson  in  1846,  $1^368,- 
842;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  115,948;  average 
value  of  lands  per  acre,  $4.49 ;  number  of  white  male&  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  955 ;  number  of  children  between  five 
and  sixteen  years  old,  1,197.    Population  in  1840,  6,537. 

Franklin,  the  seat  of  justice  and  only  town  of  Simpson,  is  sit- 
uated near  the  centre  of  the  county,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  fi'om  Frankfort.  It  contains  the  court-house  and  other 
coun^  buildings,  two  churches,  (Union  and  Christian,)  five  law- 
yers, eight  physicians,  two  schools,  two  taverns,  ten  stores  and 
groceries,  and  eighteen  mechanical  trades — population,  300.  Es- 
tablished in  1820,  and  named  after  Dr.  FrankUn. 

The  Hon.  John  Simpson  (ibr  whom  this  coontr  was  named)  came4o  Lineoln 
oountj  at  an  early  day,  baring  migrated  with  his  father  from  Virginia.  The 
date  and  place  of  his  birth  is  not  recollected— -but  he  aniyed  in  Kentacky  at  a 
period  when  she  was  sabjeet  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  sayage  foe.  He, 
when  quite  a  lad,  accompanied  the  intrepid  Wayne  on  seyeral  expeditions,  and 
contributed  his  part  in  the  eyentfnl  scenes  of  the  border  war  whicn  afflicted  the 
first  republic  in  the  wilderness. 

The  decisiye  yictory  of  Wayne  haying  established  a  general  peace,  young 
Simpson  ayailed  himself  of  the  kind  counsel  of  the  late  lamented  and  illustrious 
jurist.  Col.  John  Allen,  to  remoye  to  Shelby  county,  and  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  the  law,-— a  pursuit  whidi,  after  arms,  ezefdsed  the  stroQgest  influence  upon 
the  ambitious  youth  of  the  country.  Young  Simpson  soon  established  himself 
in  his  profession,  as  well  by  the  accuracy  and  soundness  of  his  judgment,  as  by 
the  amenity  of  his  manners.  He  rose,  at  an  early  day,  to  distinction,  profession- 
ally and  politically,  haying  been  repeatedly  elected  to  the  legislature,  ui  181 1-18, 
be  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatiyes ;  and  in  August,  1813,  was 
chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  meantime,  howeyer,  the  agupressions  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  United  States,  M  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  Kentucky  was 
called  upon  to  furnish  5,500  men,  her  ouota  of  the  100,000  authorised  to  be  re- 
ceiyed  into  sendee  by  Congress.  Mr.  Simpson  raised  a  company  of  yoiunteer 
riflemeof  and  was  attached  to  the  legimeat  commanded  by  his  old  friend,  CoL 
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Allen.    This  regiment  formed  part  of  the  brigade  of  Cren.  Payne,  and  mardied 
with  the  first  troops  from  Kentucky,  to  reinforce  G^.  Hull  at  Detroit 

The  events  of  me  campaign  are  given  in  McAfee's  iiistory  of  the  war  in  the 
western  country.  The  regiment  of  Allen  performed  its  nart  in  the  timely  r^ief 
afforded  by  Gen«  Harrison  to  the  important  post  of  fort  Wayne ;  and  thecom|nny 
of  Capt.  Simpson  participated  in  the  gallant  though  disastrous  events  at  the  rtrer 
Raisin,  brought  on  oy  the  unauthorised  moyement  under  Gen.  Windiester.  Allen 
and  Simpson  sealed  their  devotion  to  their  country  by  their  blood,  on  that  memo- 
rable occasion ;  and  the  patriots  who  were  united  in  life  by  so  many  tiee,  were 
not  divided  in  their  deaths.  Simpson  was  distinguished  bv  ms  uncommon  height, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  first  sergeant,  the  present  venerable  Col.  S.  Harbison,  of 
Shelbyville.  His  bones  yet  rest  where  they  fell,  with  no  monument  to  mark  the 
spot;  but  the  State  which  he  served  and  honored  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  has 
perpetuated  his  memory  in  the  name  of  one  of  her  counties.  He  left  no  fainily, 
out  the  rich  legacy  of  his  fame  descends  to  his  country. 


SPENCER  COUNTY. 

SpsNOiai  coon^  was  formed  in  1824,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Captain  Speah  Spenoek.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  portion  of 
the  State,  and  watered  by  Salt  river,  which  flows  mrongh  the 
county  from  east  to  west :  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jefferson 
and  Shelby ;  east  by  Anderson ;  south  by  Nelson ;  and  west  by 
Bullitt,  llie  tributaries  of  Salt  river  are,  Brashear's,  Big  Beech, 
Ash's,  Simpson's,  Plumb  and  Elk  creeks.  Along  the  river  and 
creeks,  there  are  numerous  fertile  valleys  ;  but  the  surface  of  the 
county  is  generally  undulating  or  hilly,  with  a  rich  soil,  based  on 
limestone.  The  principal  products  are — com,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
hemp,  tobacco  and  grass.  The  articles  of  export  are,  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  hogs,  hemp,  whisky  and  tobacco. 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  Spencer  in  1846,  $2,115,5T7 ; 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  111,313 ;  average  value 
of  kmd  per  acre,  $10.73 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twen^'- 
one  years  old,  979  ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  1,103.    Popidation  in  1840,  6,586. 

Tatlobsvuxe,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Spencer  county,  is  situated 
on  Salt  riv^,  thirty-one  miles  east  from  Louisville,  and  about 
thirty-two  miles  from  Frankfort:  contains  a  brick  court-house 
and  other  county  buildings ;  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches — the  two  latter  large  and  handsomely 
finished  edifices ;  a  very  neat  and  substantial  Seminary  building, 
with  eighty  pupils  connected  with  the  seminary,  in  which  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  taught  in  connection  wiUi  the 
higher  branches  of  I^lLsh ;  a  female  school  with  twenty-four 
scholars;  four  lawyers,  two  physicians,  seven  merchants,  two 
taverns,  and  thirty  mechanics'  shops :  population  500.  Incorpo- 
rated in  1829 — named  after  Richard  Taylor,  the  proprietor  of  the 
land.  Mount  Eden  is  a  small  village  about  twelve  miles  fi^m 
Taylorsville-— containing  a  post  office,  two  phv^sidans,  three 
stores,  two  taverns  and  five  me<dianical  trades,    ropulation  150. 
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Taylonrille  is  looated  in  a  beautiful  Talley,oompri8inff  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  aoree  of  land,  lying  immediately  in  the  fbrlu  of  &lt  mer  and  Brashear^s 
creek.  The  ereek  mna  parallel  with  the  river  for  eeveral  hundred  ywrds,  and  thea 
mmking  an  abrupt  turn,  flows  into  it  at  right  angles :  this,  with  the  elevation  im 
the  rear,  leaves  the  bottom  or  valley  in  an  oblong  square,  the  longest  sides  extend- 
ing up  and  down  the  river  and  creek.  In  this  bottom,  about  eqni-distant  from 
the  river  and  creek,  and  nearer  the  upper  than  the  lower  end,  is  a  kill  or 
mounds  rising  to  an  elevation  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  above  the  eeneral 
level,  and  containing  an  area  of  six  acree.  The  shape  of  this  mound  is  oval, 
resembling  an  e^,  ranging  from  north  to  south ;  the  south  end  of  easy  ascenty 
while  the  north  is  steep  and  more  abrupt.  Within  the  recollection  of  aged  per- 
sons still  living,  the  timber  upon  this  mound  was  observed  to  be  of  the  same 
aize  and  character  of  that  upon  the  bottom  land,  and  the  whole  was  remarkably 
heavy.  The  mound  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  natural,  rather  than  an  artin- 
cial  embankment.    A  Catholic  cnurch  has  been  recently  built  on  one  side  of  it* 

In  August,  1789,  shordy  after  the  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  some  western  bands 
of  Indians,  believed  to  have  been  engaged  in  that  conflict,  infested  the  settle- 
ments along  Salt  river.  Intelligence  was  promptly  communicated  to  Colon^ 
Floyd,  who  instantly  ordered  out  a  par^  of  militia  to  scour  the  country  where  the 
•aveges  were  suspected  to  be  lurking.  Some  of  the  party  were  from  Kinchdoe's 
station  on  Simpson's  ereek,  which  consisted  of  six  or  seven  families.  On  the 
first  of  September  the  militia,  unable  to  discover  any  Indians,  dispersed  and 
retomed  to  their  homes.  There  had  been  no  alarm  at  Kincheloe's  station  during 
the  absence  of  the  men,  and  upon  reaching  home  late  in  the  evening,  graitlT 
fiitigued  and  without  apprehension  of  danger,  they  retired  to  rest.  At  Uie  dead 
hour  of  the  nieht,  when  the  inmates  of  the  station  were  wrapt  in  the  most  profound 
sleep,  the  Indians  made  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  cabins  of  the  stationt 
and,  breaking  open  the  doors,  commenced  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  men* 
women  and  children.  The  unconscious  sleepers  were  awakened  but  to  be  cut 
down,  or  to  behold  their  friends  fall  by  their  side.  A  few  only,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  escaped  the  tomahawk  or  captivity.  Amonff 
those  who  effected  their  escape,  was  Mrs.  Davis,  whose  husband  was  killed,  and 
another  woman  whose  name  is  not  given.  They  fled  to  the  woods,  where  they 
were  fortunately  joined  by  a  lad,  by  the  name  of  Ash,  who  conducted  them  to 
Cox's  station. 

William  Harrison,  after  placing  his  wife  and  a  young  woman  of  the  fisuniJy, 
under  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  made  his  escape  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  He 
remained  secreted  in  the  neighborhood  until  he  was  satisfied  the  Indmns  had 
retired,  when  he  returned  to  the  cabin  and  liberated  his  vrife  and  her  companion 
lirom  their  painful  situation. 

Thomas  Randolph  oocnpied  one  of  the  small  cabins,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  one  an  mfant.  The  Indians  succeeded  in  breaking  into  his  house,  and 
althou£[h  they  outnumbered  him  four  or  five  to  one,  he  stood  by  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren with  heroie  firmness.  He  had  succeeded  in  killinff  several  Indians,  when 
his  wife,  and  the  infant  in  her  arras,  were  both  murdered  by  his  side.  He 
instantly  placed  his  remaining  child  in  the  lof^  then  mounting  himself,  made  his 
escape  through  the  roof.  As  he  alighted  on  the  ground  from  the  roof  of  the 
cabin,  he  was  assailed  by  two  of  the  savages  whom  he  had  just  forced  out  of 
the  house.  With  his  knife  he  inflicted  a  severe  wound  upon  one,  and  gave  the 
other  a  stunning  blow  with  the  empty  gun,  when  they  both  retreated.  Freed 
from  his  foes,  he  snatched  up  his  child,  plunged  into  the  surrounding  forest,  and 
was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

Several  women  and  children  were  cruelly  put  to  death  after  they  were  made 

Srisoners,  on  the  route  to  the  Indian  towns.  On  the  second  day  of  her  captivity, 
Irs.  Bland,  one  of  the  prisoners,  made  her  escape  in  the  bushes.  Totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  surrounding  country,  and  destitute  of  a  |[uide,  for  eighteen 
successive  days  she  rambled  through  the  woods,  without  seeing  a  human  face, 
without  clothes,  and  subsisting  upon  sour  grapes  and  green  walnuts,  until  she 
became  a  walking  skeleton.  On  the  eighteenth  day  she  was  accidentally  discov- 
ered and  taken  to  Lynn's  station,  where,  from  kind  attention  and  careful  nursing, 
her  health  and  strength  were  soon  restored. 
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The  BitoatioB  of  Mrs.  Polk,  aooAer  prisoner,  willi  four  duldran,  was  almost 
as  pitiable  as  that  of  Mrs.  Bland*  She  was  hs  adtaiiced  in  a  state  of  mmmntjt 
una  compelled  to  walk  until  she  became  almost  incapable  of  motion.  Sne  was 
then  threatened  with  death,  and  the  tomahawk  brandished  over  her  bead  hj  erne 
Indian,  when  another,  who  saw  it,  b^pwed  her  life— 4ook  her  nnder  his  cue— 
moanted  her  on  a  horse  with  two  or  Sie  children,  and  condoeted  her  safely  to 
Detroit*  Here  she  was  purchased  bj  a  British  trader,  well  treated,  and  enabled 
to  write  to  her  husband,  who,  thoofh  a  leddent  of  the  station,  was  absent  at  the 
time  of  her  capture.  On  the  receipt  of  her  letter,  the  husband  iounedialely 
repaired  to  Detroit,  obtained  his  wife  and  fiyo  childbren,  and  retomed  with  them 
safely  to  Kentaoky.  After  the  peace  of  the  succeeding  year,  the  remainder  of 
the  prisoners  were  also  liberated  and  returned  home. 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Captain  Spkar  SpsRCKt,  a  young  man  of 
ardent  patriotism  and  undaunted  courage,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  ms  company  in 
the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  He  commanded  a  fine  rifle  company  in  that  ssTeie 
engagement,  and  occupied  a  most  exposed  position.  In  the  midst  of  the  actioB, 
he  was  wounded  on  the  head,  but  continued  at  his  post,  and  exhorted  his  men  to 
fi|[ht  on.  Shortly  after,  he  reeeiTed  a  second  ball,  which  passed  throogb  botk 
thighs,  and  he  fell — but  still  resolute  and  unyidding,  he  refused  to  be  carried 
firom  the  field,  and  urged  his  men  to  stand  totheir  du^.  By  the  assistaaee  of 
one  of  his  men  he  ?ras  raised  to  a  sitting  postitte,  when  he  reeeiTed  a  third  ball 
through  his  body,  which  instantly  killea  him.  Both  of  his  lieutenants,  Messrs. 
MoMahan  and  Berry,  were  also  killed.  Captain  Spencer  was  a  warm  £rieod  and 
bosom  companion  of  the  gifted  and  gallant  DaTiess,  who  perished  with  him  in 
thatbattlei 


TODD  COUNTY. 

Todd  county  was  formed  in  1S19,  and  named  in  honor  of  Col. 
John  Todd.  It  k  sitnated  in  the  soathem  part  of  the  State,  on 
tiie  Tennessee  line :  bounded  on  the  north  by  Muhlenburg ;  east 
by  Logan ;  south  by  the  Tennessee  line ;  aud  west  by  Christian. 
The  county  is  watered  by  Elk,  west  and  east  forks  of  Fond  river» 
Whippoorwill,  and  Big,  Little,  and  West  Clifty  creeks.  But  for 
a  small  portion  in  the  north-western  end  of  the  county,  the  terri- 
tory would  form  an  oblong  Bouare,  comprising  about  ^ee  hun- 
dred and  fifty  square  miles.  The  southern,  and  a  portion  of  die 
northern  part  of  the  county,  is  level  or  gendy  undulating — the 
soil  based  upon  limestone,  and  very  productive^— the  remainder 
rolling  and  hilly,  the  soil  of  an  inferior  quali^,  but  producing  fine 
grass.  Stone  coal  abounds ;  and  the  t€ill  clifis  on  Big  Clifty  creek, 
rising  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  three  hundr^  feet,  afibrd 
some  as  grand  and  magnificent  scenery  as  any  in  the  State.  The 
greatest  na^tural  curiosity  in  the  county  is  the  '^  Pilot  Bock!*  situa- 
ted on  the  dividing  line  between  Christian  and  Todd.*  The  prin- 
cipal products  of  the  county  are  com,  wheat,  oats  and  tobftcco; 
exports — horses,  mules,  catUe,  sheep  and  hogs. 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  of  Todd  in  1846,  $8,034,658 , 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  192,694 ;  average  value 
of  land  per  acre,  $5.79 ;  niunber  of  white  males  over  twenty-one 

*  See  Christian  coontjr. 
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years  of  age,  1,388 ;  number  of  cMIdren  between  five  and  sixteen 
years  old,  1763-    Population  in  1840,  9,991. 

The  towns  of  the  county  consist  of  Elkton,  Haydensville,  Tren- 
ton, Aliens ville,  and  Fairview.  Elktok,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  a 
beautiful  town,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  the 
bank  of  Elk  creek,  and  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from 
Frankfort:  contains  the  usual  puMc  buildings^  three  churdies, 
(Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Cumberland  Presbyterian^  one  male  and 
one  female  academy,  ten  lawyers,  six  physicians,  two  taverns,  six 
stores,  one  grocery,  and  twenty-five  mechanics'  shops.  Popula- 
tion, 750.  Established  in  1820.  BaydensviUe  is  a  small  village, 
containing  a  tavern,  post-office,  school,  store,  four  mechanics' 
shops,  with  a  population  of  sixty  souls.  Trenion  contcuns  one 
free  church,  post-office,  school,  tavern,  five  physicians,  (including 
vicinily),  four  stores,  and  ten  mechanics'  shops.  Population, 
200.  AllensvUle  contains  one  Baptist  and  coie  Christian  church, 
school,  post-office,  tavern,  two  physicians,  two  stores,  and  three  or 
four  mechanics'  shops.  Population,  60.  Ihirvusw  is  a  small  vil- 
lage, containing  but  a  few  fietmilies. 

Col.  John  Todd,  for  whom  this  coun^r  was  named,  was  the  eldest  df  three  br(^ 
there,  and  a  native  of  PennsvlTania.  He  was  educated  in  Virginia,  at  his  uncle's 
— the  Ref  •  John  Todd, — and,  at  mataritr,  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
finally  obtained  a  license  to  practice.  He  left  his  uncle's  residence,  and  settled 
in  the  town  of  Fincastle,  in  Vir^nia,  where  he  practiced  law  for  seyeral  vears ; 
but  Daniel  Boone  and  others  having  discovered  Kentucky,  Col.  Todd,  lured  with 
the  descriptions  given  him  of  the  fertility  of  the  counti7,  about  the  ^ear  1775, 
came  first  to  Kentucky,  where  he  found  Uol.  Henderson  and  others  at  Boonsbo- 
rough.  He  joined  Henderson's  party,  obtained  a  pre-emption  riffht,  and  located 
sundry  tracts  of  land  in  the  now  county  of  Madison,  in  Col.  Henderson's  land 
office.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Virsinia;  and,  in  the  year  1786,  again  set  out 
from  Virginia  with  his  friend,  John  May,  and  one  or  two  others,  for  Kentucky, 
^ey  proceeded  some  distance  together  on  the  journey,  when,  for  some  cause, 
Mr.  May  left  his  servant  with  Col.  Todd,  to  proceed  on  to  Kentucky,  and  return- 
ed to  Richmond,  Vir^nia.  Col.  Todd  proceeded  on  to  the  place  where  Lexing- 
ton now  stands,  and,  in  its  immediate  vicinitjr,  improved  two  places,— the  one  m 
his  own  name,  and  the  other  in  that  of  his  friend,  John  May,— for  both  of  which 
he  obtained  certificates  for  settlement  and  pre-emption,  of  fourteen  hundred  acres. 
These  pre-emptions  adjoin,  and  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  now  city  of 
Lexinrton.  it  appears  from  depositions,  taken  since  his  death,  that  he  accompa- 
nied Col.  Clark,  since  Gen.  Clark,  in  hie  expedition  against  Kaskaskia  and  Vin- 
cennes,  and  was  at  the  capture  of  those  places.    After  the  sunender  of  those 

filaces,  it  is  supposed  that  he  returned  to  Kentucky ;  of  this  there  is  no  record  or 
iving  evidence ;  but  it  appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Gen.  Clark,  that  Col. 
Todd  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  eommand  at  Kaskaskia.  Under  an 
act  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  passed  in  1777,  by  which  that  part  of  Virginia 
conquered  bv  Clark,  and  all  other  of  her  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river, 
was  erected  into  the  county  of  Illinois,  of  which  John  Todd  was  appointed  colo- 
nel commandant  and  county  lieutenant,  with  all  the  civil  powers  of  governor. 
He  was  further  authcnrised,  by  enlistment  or  volunteers,  to  raise  a  regiment  for 
the  defence  of  the  frontier.  His  commission  and  many  papers,  all  show  that  he 
immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  ofiiCe,  and  was  seldom  absent  from 
his  govemicnent,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  regiment  was  only  raised  for 
one  year,  but  was  continued  in  service  until  about  1^9,  when  the  State  of  Vi^ 
ginia  raised  four  additional  regiments — ^two  for  the  eastern,  and  two  for  the  west- 
em  part  of  Virginia.  It  is  supposed  that  Col.  Joseph  Crockett  was  promoted  to 
the  command  of  one  of  these  regiments,  and  Col.  Todd  was  anpointed  to  the 
other.    No  commission  has  been  found,  appointing  him  a  colonel  in  the  regular 
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Borrioe ;  but  depoftitions  on  file  in  Riehnrand,  and  old  papen,  show  that  he  was 
acting  as  a  Tegular  colonel,  from  about  the  time  the  regiments  were  expected  to 
be  raised. 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  Col.  Todd  was  sent  a  delej^ate  to  the  legislatare  of  Vir- 
ginia, from  the  oonnty  of  Kentackj.  While  attending  on  the  leeislatare,  he  msr- 
tied  Miss  Hawkins,  and  returned  again  to  Kentnclnr,  and  settled  his  wife  in  the 
fort  at  Lexington ;  but  again  risited  the  county  of  liiinois,  and  was  engaged  eon- 
tinually  in  the  administration  of  its  goremment,  and  in  other  military  affairs,  so 
that  he  was  seldom  with  his  family«  until  the  summer  of  1783,  when,  in  the  BMMtth 
of  August,  the  Indians  besieged  firyant*s  station  in  great  force. 

Col.  Todd  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  in  the  midst  of  his  nsefblneas, 
and  in  the  prime  of  life,  leavinor  a  wife,  an  only  child,  (and  that  a  danghtar,S 
about  twelre  months  old.  That  daughter  was  bom  in  Lexington,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  now  the  eldest  female  erer  bom  in  that  place.  She  is  the  wife  of  R.  Wiek- 
lifie,  E8q«,  who  has  still  in  bis  fandly  the  0010001*8  body  ssnrant---G«nge;  who^ 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-odd  years,  retains  his  health,  hearing,  wA  intsUi- 
gence,  perfectly.  George  has  passed  through  many  trying  scenes,  with  his  mas- 
ter and  others,  and  oflen  speaxs  with  great  accuracy.  He  assisted,  he  says,  to 
build  the  forts  at  Harrodsburjr,  Wilson's  station,  and  Lexington,  and  serarel  times 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  when  the  parties  he  was  with  wars  sttiekad  by 
the  sayages. 

Col.  Todd  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance  and  talents,  and  an  aocom- 
plished  gentleman ;  was  unirersally  beloved,  and  died  without  a  stain  upon  his 
character,  and  it  is  believed  without  sYen  one  enemy  upon  earth.  From  me  year 
1778,  he  miffht  be  considered  as  residing  in  Illinois,  (bimseU^)  until  he  mained, 
in  the  year  1780.  When  he  married,  settling  his  family  in  Lsxinffton,  he  was, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  enabled  to  stay  but  little  with  them,  ft  is  beliered, 
that  besides  aiding  in  the  councils  held  by  Clark,  and  accompanying  him  in  one 
or  more  of  his  expeditions,  he  passed  the  dangerous  regions  from  Lexington  to 
Kaskaskia  twloe  C&nd  often  four  times)  in  SYsry  year. 

An  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  benevolence  ox  his  tieart,  was  told  by  his  widow, 
after  his  death,  to  hie  child :  That,  during  ths  winter  succeeding  their  marriagB» 
the  provisions  of  the  fort  at  Lexington,  became  exhausted  to  such  an  extent,  that, 
on  her  husband^s  retum  home  with  George  one  ni|;ht,  almost  famished  with  hun- 
ger, she  had  been  able  to  save  for  him  a  small  piece  of  bread,  about  two  inches 
square,  and  about  a  gill  of  milk,  which  she  presented  to  him ;  on  which  he  asked* 
if^  there  was  nothing  for  George  T  She  answered,  not  a  mouthful.  He  called 
George,  and  handed  him  the  bread  and  the  milk,  without  taking  any  of  it  himselC 

George  was  tendered  his  liberty  by  the  daughter,  on  her  arriving  at  age,  and  of- 
ten since,  but  he  has  wisely  preferr^  to  remain  with  the  child  of  his  benefactor, 
in  the  state  in  which  he  left  him. 


TRIGG    COUNTY. 

Trigg  county  was  formed  in  1820,  and  named  in  honor  of  Col- 
onel Stephen  T&igo.  It  is  situated  iu  the  south-west  part  of  the 
State,  triangular  in  form,  and  drained  by  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  rivers :  bounded  on  the  north-west  and  north  by  Cald- 
well; east  by  Christian;  south  by  the  State  of  Tennessee;  and 
west  by  Caldwell,  the  Tennessee  river  forming  the  division  line. 
Hie  Cumberland  river  flows  through  the  south-west  part  of  the 
county,  in  a  direction  north  thirty  degrees  west,  eight  and  a  half 
miles  distant  from  the  Tennessee,  and  about  the  same  general 
direction.  Between  the  rivers,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cum- 
berland, for  about  seven  miles,  the  surface  of  the  country  is  gen- 
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erally  broken,  but  not  mountainous.  Receding  from  the  river  and 
creek  bottoms,  the  country  becomes  hilly  or  undulating.  The  eas- 
tern half  of  the  county  is  called  barrens^  which  is  generally  level 
or  undulating.  The  soil  is  based  on  limestone,  with  red  clay 
foundation.  Little  river  is  the  principal  tributaiy  of  the  Cum- 
berland, which  flows  through  the  county — entering  on  the  eastern 
border,  and  taking  a  north-west  direction,  disembogues  its  waters 
in  the  Cumberland  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  county. 
The  bottom  lands  on  the  rivers  and  creeks  are  generally  fine  for 
£sa*ming,  and  the  hills  abound  with  iron  ore,  and  timber  of  the 
best  quality  for  charcoal — while  there  are  fine  seams  of  stone 
coal  near  the  north-east  corner  of  the  county.  Lead  has  been 
discovered.  Tobacco,  corn,  wheat  and  oats  are  the  staple  pro- 
ducts— exports,  hogs,  cattle,  mules  and  horses. 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  Trigg  county  in  1846,  $1,750,- 
688 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  199,048 ;  average 
value  of  lands  per  acre,  $3.59 ;  number  of  white  males  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  1,346 ;  number  of  children  between  five 
and  sixteen  yeans  old,  1,777.    Population  in  1840, 12,353. 

There  are  five  towns  in  Trigg  county,  viz :  Cadiz,  Canton, 
Ferry  Comer,  Rockcastle  and  WaUonia. 

Cadiz,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  on  Little  river,  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Frankfort — and  contains 
a  court  house  and  other  county  buildings,  three  churches,  (Meth- 
odist, Baptist  and  Christian,)  two  academies,  five  lawyers,  four 
physicians,  nine  stores,  three  groceries,  two  taverns,  twelve  me- 
ohanical  trades,  and  500  inhabitants.  Canton  is  a  small  villagOi 
containing  a  Republican  church,  one  school,  two  physicians,  four 
stores,  one  grocery,  two  taverns,  five  or  six  mechanics'  shops,  and 
200  inhabitants.  Ferry  Comer  has  one  physician,  one  store, 
with  several  mechanics,  and  50  inhabitants,  liockcoftie  contains 
a  tavern,  grocery,  post-office  and  several  mechanics — population 
50.  Derived  its  name  from  a  large  cave  in  the  vicinity,  some- 
what resembling  a  castle.  WaUonia  has  a  physician,  store,  gro- 
cery, post-office,  several  mechanics,  with  a  population  of  75. 
Named  after  Mr.  Wall,  who  owned  the  lands  on  which  it  is  built. 

Colonel  Stkpren  Trigg,  for  whom  this  coanty  received  its  name,  was  a  natiys 
of  Vircinia.  He  came  to  Kentucky  in  the  fall  of  1779,  as  a  member  of  the  court 
^of  land  commissioners;  and  in  the  spring  of  1780,  after  the  dissolution  of  that 
body,  he  determined  to  make  the  new  country  his  permanent  home.  He  accord- 
Ingiyt  in  the  same  year,  settled  a  station  at  the  mouth  of  Dick's  river,  and  soon 
became  noted  for  his  activity  against  the  Indians.  He  fell,  two  years  afterwards. 
In  the  fatal  and  bloody  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  while  bravely  leading  his  mea 
to  the  charge.  Though  he  had  been  but  a  few  years  in  the  country,  his  amiable 
qa^ties  had  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Kentuclnr,  and  his 
memory  is  still  cherished  with  fond  veneration  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  early 
pioneers.  He  fell  in  the  prime  and  flower  of  his  years,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness,  mourned  and  regretted  by  the  whole  community.  If  he  had  lived,  he 
would  have  taken  rank  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time. 
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TRIMBLE    COUNTY. 

Tumble  county  was  formed  in  1836,  and  named  after  the  Hon- 
(N*able  Robert  Trimbijb.  It  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  immediately  on  the  Ohio  river :  bounded  on  the  west  and 
north  by  the  Ohio  river;  north-east  1^  Carroll;  and  south  by 
Oldham  and  Henry.  The  territory  of  Trimble  is  small,  compris- 
ing about  one  hundred  and  forty  square  miles.  The  vallies  on 
the  Ohio  are  unsurpassed  in  fertility ;  and  the  up-lands,  though 
hilly  and  broken,  are  quite  productive.  Tobacco  and  com  are 
cultivated  in  large  quantities,  and  wheat  and  oats  succeed  welL 

Valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  Trimble  in  1846,  $1,078,- 
675 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  ^e  county,  85,884 ;  average  value 
of  lands  per  acre,  $8.01 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  944 ;  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen  y<^cu^>  1,255.    Population  in  1840, 4,480. 

The  towns  of  Trimble  county  are  Bedford,  Milton  and  Palmyra. 
Bedford,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  about  fifty  miles  firom  IVankfort :  contains  a  court  house 
and  the  usual  public  buildings ;  three  churches,  viz:  Methodist, 
Baptist  and  Christian ;  two  schools,  three  lawyers,  four  physicians, 
six  stores  and  groceries,  three  taverns  and  eight  mechanics'  shops : 
population  300.  MiUon  is  a  small  village,  situated  on  the  Ohio 
river,  and  containing  two  stores  and  groceries,  post-office,  &c 
Palmjfra  is  also  a  small  village,  with  one  ptore,  post-office,  &c. 


The  Hon*  Robert  Tbimblb,  in  honor  of  whom  this  ooantj  reoelTod  iu  i 
was  bom  in  Bexkeley  county,  Virginia,  and  when  three  yean  old,  his  lather  i 
grated  to  Kentucky.  Hia  parenta  were  not  affluent,  bat  occupied  a  reapectabla 
poaition  in  the  agricultural  population  of  the  country.  He  received  but  the  ink- 
perfect  rudimenta  of  an  education, — auch  only  aa  could  be  had  in  a  new  aettle- 
ment,  ao  diatant  from  the  seats  of  learning  in  the  older  States.  He,  however,  im- 
proYed  himaelf,  by  teachb^  for  a  few  yeara,  and  reading  carefully  the  soanl^  li- 
brariee  afforded  by  hia  neighborhood*  After  ao  imperfect  a  probation,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  under  George  Nicholaa.  That  eminent  man  dyiitf 
before  he  had  completed  his  studies,  he  continued  them  under  James  Brown ;  an^ 
in  1803,  was  licensed  by  the  court  of  appeala  to  practice  his  profession.  He  com- 
menced hia  career  in  Paria,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
legialature  from  the  county  of  Bourbon.  But  the  stormy  life  of  a  politician  not 
being  congenial  to  hia  disposition  or  taate,  he  ever  afterwarda  refused  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  political  office— eyen  to  be  nominated,  on  two  oocaaione,  for  the  United 
States*  aenate,  when  his  assent  only  was  necessary  to  aecure  his  election.  He 
deroted  himself  ezclusirely  to  his  profession,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  firat  class 
of  jurists.  In  1808,  he  was  commissioned  second  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals. 
He  retained  this  place  but  a  abort  time,  but  long  enough  to  greatly  distinguish 
himself  in  it  by  his  rectitude,  learning  and  ability.  He  was  appointed  chief  jus- 
tice of  Kentacky  in  1810,  but,  in  consequence  of  his  limited  eireumstances,  de- 
clined the  first  judicial  station  in  the  commonwealth.  After  retiring  from  the 
bench,  he  reaumed,  with  great  aasiduity,  the  practice  of  hia  profesaion ;  and,  in 
1813,  waa  appointed  a  district  attorney  for  the  State.  He  continued  at  the  bar, 
with  eminent  and  profitable  aucceaa,  until  1816,  when  he  waa  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Madison  judge  of  the  Kentucky  district.  He  filled  this  office  until  1896, 
when  he  was  promoted  by  John  Quiney  Adama  to  the  aupreme  court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  He  died  the  85th  day  of  August,  1888,  in  the  fifiy-second  year  of  his 
age,  and  in  the  full  yigor  of  his  powers. 
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It  is  not  often  that  the  angast  tribanal  to  which  he  belonged,  has  sustained  a 
greater  loss*  His  mind  was  characterized  by  deliberation,  clearness,  expansion 
and  force.  As  a  forensic  debater,  he  combined  flowing  eloquence  and  powerful 
argumentation.  He  studied  law  upon  principle,  and  comprehended  it  as  a  science* 
Such  was  his  ripe  though  early  proficiency,  that,  in  the  year  1818,  the  sole  pro- 
fessorship of  law  for  Tnnsylyania  Unirersity  was  tendered  to  him  by  the  board 
of  tnuMees,  and  his  acceptance  earnestly  urged  upon  him  by  Mr.  Clay.  A  nece^ 
sary  change  of  residence  induced  him  to  decline  a  place  so  honorable  and  respon- 

As  a  iudge  of  the  highest  State  court,  he  had  no  superior  in  diligence,  leam> 
ing,  abiUty  and  uprightness ;  and  on  being  transferred  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
the  nation,  both  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Jndj;e  Story  pronounced  him  to  be 
not  only  a  lawyer  of  the  first  order,  but  also  one  of  the  most  improvable  men  they 
had  ever  known.  Had  Providenoe  spared  his  life  to  ordinary  old  age,  he  would 
haye  fhlly  vindicated  his  title  to  rant  with  those  great  jurists.  But  his  private 
Tirtues,  and  his  simple,  noble  nature,  shed  a  lustre  upon  his  name  above  all  that 
which  was  derived  from  great  hitelleet,  rine  attainments,  and  high  station.  It 
was  these  which  made  all  who  knew  him  mends  through  hb  life,  and  mourners 
upon  his  death. 


^^^^^^^t^**0*^^»^»^t^t», 


UNION    COUNTY. 

Union  ooonty  was  organized  in  1811,  and  bo  called  in  conse- 
quence of  being  formed  from  other  counties,  all  agreeing,  with 
perfect  unanimity,  upon  the  boundary  lines  of  the  new  county. 
It  is  situated  on  ^e  Ohio  river,  which  forms  its  western,  and  a 
part  of  its  northern  boundary ;  Henderson  forming  the  north-east- 
em,  Hopkins  the  south-eastern,  and  Christian  the  south-western 
boundary.  Besides  the  Ohio,  this  county  is  drained  by  Trade- 
water  and  Highland  creeks,  and  their  tributaries — the  first  form- 
ing the  south-western,  and  the  latter  the  north-eastern  border. 
The  fSEM^e  of  the  countiy,  like  most  of  the  river  counties,  is  diver- 
sified :  level,  undulating,  and  hilly.  The  soil  is  good.  Com  is 
the  staple  product  of  the  county — but  oats,  rye,  wheat,  tobacco, 
hemp,  hay  and  clover,  are  cultivated,  and  sweet  potatoes  grow 
finely.    Horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  are  exported. 

Valuation  of  taxaUe  property  in  Union  in  1846,  $1,467,091 ; 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  205,442 ;  average  value 
of  lands  per  acre,  $3.53 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  1,180;  number  of  children  between  five  and 
sixteen  years  okl,  1,330.    Population  in  1840, 6,673. 

The  towns  of  Union  county  consist  of  Morganfield,  Caseyville, 
Raleigh  and  Uniontown.  Moxoantibld  is  the  seat  of  justice,  sit- 
uated near  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
five  miles  from  Frankf<»t :  contains  two  churches,  (Methodist  and 
Fresbyterian,^  two  academies,  one  common  school,  seven  lawyers, 
seven  physicians,  six  stcHres,  one  grocery,  two  taverns,  and  sixteen 
mechanics'  shops.  Population  about  400.  Incorporated  in  1812, 
and  named  after  Gen.  Morgan,  of  the  revolutioniAry  army.  Cb- 
seyvSle  is  a  smaH  town,  situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  fifteen  miles 
firom  Morganfield,  containing  one  lawyer,  two  physicians,  three 
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ftores,  one  grocery,  one  tavern,  one  school,  and  six  mechanics' 
shops.  This  town  has  an  abundant  supply  of  stone  coal  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  Raleigh  is  a  very  small  village,  also  situated 
on  the  Ohio  river,  nine  miles  west  of  Morganfield ;  has  one  store 
and  tavern.  UniarUaum  lies  on  the  Ohio  river,  seven  miles  north* 
west  of  Morganfield,  and  contains  three  physicians,  four  stores, 
one  grocery,  one  tavern,  and  six  mechanics'  shops.  Derived  its 
name  from  the  union  of  two  small  villages. 

The  comity  of  Union  abounds  in  fninenl  springt.  One  of  these, — a  fine  wldti 
snlphur  spring,— five  miles  from  Morganfield,  has  been  handsomely  improved, 
and  has  oecome  quite  a  popular  and  fashionable  watering  place..  The  odMr 
^rings  which  possess  any  notoriety,  contain  chalybeate  water  of  fine  qoali^. 

About  eight  miles  from  Morganfield,  there  is  a  large,  flat  rodfc,  with  a  nomber 
of  deeply  indented  and  perfectly  distinct  impressions  of  the  nalced  foot  of  homas 
beings,  of  all  siies,  together  with  Yery  plain  footprints  of  the  dcur.  About  three 
miles  from  CaseyTille,  there  is  a  rock,  called  the  **.tffioi/i2odk,"  which  closely 
resembles  a  blackismith's  anvil.  It  is  about  fifty  feet  high,  twentf  feet  in  width, 
and  two  feet  thick,  with  a  projection  or  spur  like  the  horn  of  an  anvil.  This  roek 
stands  upon  level  bottom  land,  entirely  isolated;  and  by  what  process  it  was 
placed  there,  in  an  erect  position,  must  forever  remain  a  mystery.  There  is  also 
a  hilly  in  the  centre  of  an  extended  river  bottom  or  plain,  which  is  about  tfaie^ 
fourths  of  a  mile  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  firom  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in 
height  There  is,  likewise,  a  cane  in  the  county,  which  is  believed  to  be  of  great 
extent,  but  heretofore  very  partially  explored.  In  this  cave  a  number  of  human 
bones  have  been  found.  A  few  miles  rrom  Uniontown,  on  Highland  creek,  there 
is  a  tor  or  American  oil  tprifig,  from  which  tar  or  oil  constantly  flows,  in  eotmAm^ 
able  quantities. 


WARREN    COUNTY- 

WAMtEir  county  was  formed  in  17M,  and  named  in  memory  of 
General  Jpssra  Warkek,  who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill.  It  embraces 
about  fiTe  hundb^  and  sixty  square  miles ;  and  is  bounded  on  Ae 
north  by  Butler  and  Edmonson;  east  br  Barren ;  south  by  Allen 
and  Simpson ;  and  west  by  Logan  and  Butler.  Big  Barren  river, 
which  heads  near  the  Cumberland,  runs  through  ttds  county.  Its 
tributaries,  in  the  county,  are.  Bay's  fork,  Drue's  and  Jennings^ 
creeks,  and  Gasper  river.  Several  mineral  springs  in  the  county 
—one,  three  miles  firom  Bowling-Green,  (Mr.  Jackson's,)  in  char- 
acter of  its  water,  much  like  the  Blue  lick.  Face  of  the  country 
gently  undulating.  Soil  fertile  and  productive,  based  mosdy  on 
red  clay  and  limestone  foundation.  Principal  articles  of  export, 
tobacco,  wheat,  com  and  pork. 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  Warren  in  1846,  f8;9l8|312 ; 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  292,588 ;  average  value 
of  land  per  a<»re,  $5.89 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  2,083 ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  six- 
teen years  old,  2,831.    Population  in  1840,  15,446. 

BowLEMQ-GREEN,the  county  seat  of  Warren,  is  a  neat  and  thriving 
town,  situated  at  the  head  of  slack  water  navigation  on  Big  Bar- 
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ren  river,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  from  Frankfort,  and  six 
hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  from  Washington  city.  Several 
steamboats  make  their  weekly  arrivals  here  from  Louisville  and 
elsewhere ;  the  turnpike  from  liouisville  to  Nashville  p  asses  through 
it ;  and  the  Bowling-Green  portage  rail  road  from  the  river,  ter« 
minates  here.  Besides  the  ordinary  county  buildings,  there  are 
four  church  edifices,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Episco- 
palian. The  court-house,  on  the  public  square,  is  handsomely 
enclosed  with  a  neat  stone  wall,  ornamented  by  iron  railing.  It 
contains  also,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  {Kentucky,  two  newspa- 
pers, (the  Bowling'Green  Press  and  the  Bowling-Oreen  Argus,) 
fifteen  lawyers,  eight  physicians,  five  schools,  twenty-four  stores, 
.  two  wholesale  groceries  and  conmussion  warehouses,  one  drug 
store,  one  foundry,  one  candle  factor}',  one  wool  factory,  two 
steam  saw  mills,  three  taverns,  and  thirty  or  forty  mechanics' 
shops.    Population  1700.    Established  by  Uie  legislature  in  1808. 

Avoisirr  Marks  on  Trbi8;-^d  the  north  tide  of  Barren  rirer,  about  three 
miles  from  Bowling-GreeB,  and  aboat  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  Vamneter's  ferry, 
there  are  some  beech  trees  which  indicate  the  camping  ground  of  a  party,  per- 
haps the  **  Long  Hunters/'  as  they  were  called,  in  June,  1775,  The  most  con- 
spicuous tree  has  engraven  on  its  bark,  on  the  north  side,  the  names  of  thirteen 
persons.  The  letters  were  handsomely  cut  with  some  instrument  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  The  hiffbest  name  is  about  nine  feet  from  the  ppround,  the  lowest  four 
feet.  They  stana  in  the  following  order,  beginninff  with  the  uppermost  and 
desoendinfl  to  the  lowest,  to  wit :  J.  Newell  or  Neayille,*  £.  Bulger.  I.  Hite,  T, 
Harmaut  J.  Jackman,  W.  Buchannon,  A.  Bowman,  J.  Drake,  N.  Nail,  H* 
Skagffs,  J.  Bowman,  The.  Slaughter,  J.  Todd.  The  date  is  thus  given :  '*  1776, 
June  Th  13.'*  The  apparent  age  of  the  marks  corresponds  withtli^  date.  About 
&yre  steps  south  of  the  lAove  named  tree,  and  near  the  verge  of  the  river  bank, 
stands  a  beech,  marked  on  the  north  side  with  the  name  of  **  Wm.  Buchanan,** 
and  dated  **  JuUe  14th,  177&."  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  tree,  there  is  the 
name  of  ••  J.  Todd,"  dated  '*  June  17, 1775."  About  twenW  steps  north  of  the  first 
tree,  there  stands  a  third  beech,  with  the  names  of  L  Drake,  and  Isaac  Hite 
enpaved,  and  each  with  the  date  ^  15  June,  1775."  Above  the  names  the  date 
**  June  23,  1775."  The  names  and  dates  on  this  tree  seem  to  be  as  old  as  any, 
but  made  with  a  different  instrument  from  that  which  cut  the  namto  on  the  first 
tree,  and  they  are  not  so  well  executed.  These  dates  from  the  13th  to  the  23d, 
]>rove  that  the  party  encamped  at  that  place  ten  days.  About  fifty  yards  up  the 
river  from  the  first  named  tree,  there  stands  a  beech  with  a  name  now  illegible, 
cut  in  the  bark  over  the  date  1779.  On  the  same  tree,  the  name  of  H.  Lynch  is 
carved  over  the  date  1796. 

Where  are  now  those  pioneers  ?  They  have  ceased  to  follow  the  deer,  the  elk, 
the  bear,  the  buffalo  andt  beaver,  which  were  then  abundant  in  this  region ;  and 
their  children  are  hunters  no  more.  The  animals  which  their  fathers  pursued, 
have  become  extinct.  The  wilderness  they  traversed,  now  blooms  with  the  arts 
and  refinements  of  civilized  life. 

Cava  are  very  numerous  in  this  oonnty.  Some  of  them  would  be  regarded  as 
considerable  curiosities,  if  there  were  no  mammoth  cave.  About  six  miles  north- 
east of  Bowling-Green,  there  is  a  cave  with  a  perpendicular  descent  from  the  north 
of  about  thirty  or  forty  feet.  At  the  bottom  are  vast  quantities  of  human  bones. 
How  and  when  they  were  put  there,  can  of  course  oiuy  be  conjectured.  About 
three  miles  south  ^-Bowling-Green,  and  on  the  turnpike  to  Nashville,  is  the  Cave 
Mill,  in  level  barrens.  A  creek  breaks  up  from  the  ground,  runs  about  two  hun- 
dred yards,  then  disappears  ia  the  cave ;  and,  ai\er  a  course  under  pound  of  a 
mUe  and  a  half,  again  appears,  and  runs  into  Barren  river.  Immediately  under 
the  roof  of  the  cave,  Mr.  Shandts  has  a  water  grist  mill  and  wool-carding  ma- 

•  Jadge  Graham  tuppoaed  it  to  ba  Neavill^ 
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ehine,  with  no  eoTeriag  but  the  rocky  arch  abore.  Direcil^  orer  the  wSXU  tnd 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  precipice,  rans  the  turnpike  over  wluch  thousands  paas, 
many  of  them  unconscious  oi  the  deep  chasm  beneath. 


MouiiDs. — ^There  are  very  many  in  this  county,  mostly  near  watereoan 
some  of  them  quite  large.  They  all  contain  human  bones.  In  one  of  them  was 
found  a  smooth,  circular,  well  polished  flint,  near  two  inches  broad,  three-fourths 
(^  an  inch  thick,  and  weighing  one-fonrth  of  a  pound,  apparmtly  made  as  a  four* 
ounce  weight.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  rirer,  near  Bowllng-Green,  are  a  greet 
many  ancient  grayes^ — some  of  them  with  a  row  of  stones  set  on  edge  around 
them.  These  graves,  with  a  large  mound  on  which  larffe  trees  are  growing,  are 
Included  within  the  remains  of  an  old  fort,  built  of  earm«  Some  ancient  relics 
were  found  here  in  1838,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Lloyd  Beny,  Esq. 
One  of  these  is  in  the  shape  of  a  bowl*  hollow,  and  composed  of  earth  and  poun- 
ded shells ;  and  seems  to  haye  been  burnt  or  diried  in  the  sun.  Its  color  is  dark. 
The  other  two  are  composed  of  the  same  materials,  but  of  lighter  color,  and  in 
the  shape  of  flat-bottomed  candlesticks,  the  stem  being  shoiter  and  solid ;  the 
upper  surface  of  the  bottom  slightly  eonoaye ;  the  under  surface  convex,  and  about 
half  an  inch  in  thickness. 

On  the  south  bank  of  Greene  river,  about  twelve  miles  from  Bowling-Green,  is 
an  old  fort,  situated  on  a  hill  or  blufi*,  inaccessible  save  on  the  south-west  comer. 
The  remainder  of  the  hill  is  level  on  top,  with  perpendicular,  or,  rather,  oveitenff- 
ing  cliff  or  bluff,  about  thirty  feet  high.  Near  the  centre,  lengthwise,  of  this  hill, 
is  an  old  fort,  which  seems  to  have  been  eteeted  with  stone  ai^  earth.  The  walls 
are  now  about  one  foot  hich. 
The  annexed  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  hill  and  fort.    One  of  the  pnqjeettone 

firom  the  fort  is  twenty  feet,  the  other 
thirty  feet  in  length— each  fifteen 
feet  wide.  The  area  of  the  fort  se» 
ven  acres.  There  is  nothing  to  in- 
dicate who  were  its  tenants,  nor 
when  it  was  erected.  From  it,  to 
L  the  distance  of  more  than  a  ndle, 
'  then  is  a  line  of  mosnds,  diminish- 
ing in  siae  as  they  recede  from  the 
fort,  perhaps  showing  a  running  fiffht,  and  the  most  bloody  contest  neaiest  the 
fort.  There  are  other  ancient  wo»s  in  the  eonnty,  which  have  not  been  exam- 
ined. 

Eight  miles  east  of  Bowlinj^^hreen,  there  is  in  the  lev^  open  barrens,  a  large 
deep  sink,  about  fifty  yards  wide»  and  a  hundred  yards  in  length.  On  the  south 
side,  the  descent  is  near  twen^  feet ;  on  the  north,  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
deep.  Large  river  trees  are  growing  in  it  Shortly  after  the  first  settlement 
here,  a  blind  horse  fell  in  this  sink.  A  hungry  wolf  Itad  the  folly  to  jump  in 
after  its  prey,  and  being  unable  to  get  out,  was  found  and  shot.  Since  that  tune 
it  has  been  known  by  the  name  of  me  **  TFofSinkJ" 

Four  miles  above  Bowling-Green,  on  ttie  river,  is  McFadin^s  old  station. 
Some  anecdotes  are  connected  with  it,  one  of  which  we  relate:  A  dealing  young 
Virginian  came  to  the  sUtion,  and  began  his  brag  that  he  could  outrun  any  man 
*^  in  all  Kaintuck."  MeFadin,  who  was  a  quizai<^  old  genius,  inquired  whether 
he  would  run  barefooted  or  shod,  and  was  promptly  answered  '*  barefoot."  Let 
me  fix  time  and  place,  said  McFadin,  and  I  will  risk  a  gallon  of  whisky  I  find  a 
man  to  beat  you.  The  bet  was  made  and  the  day  fixed.  The  old  hunter  Ray* 
merwas  sent  for.  The  parties  repaired  to  the  track  selected  by  McFadin.  It 
was  probably  the  most  flinty  bed  ih  all  the  country.  At  the  word  the  racers  started* 
They  had  gone  but  a  few  yards  when  the  Virginian  was  compelled  to  hold  up. 
But  as  Raymer*s  feet  were  hard  as  a  buffalo's,  he  kept  ahead  like  a  quarter  boise, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  old  McFadin  and  his  friends.  That  ground  has  since 
been  called  '*  BM$fmer'$  Rau  Track.'^ 

Joseph  Roosrs  Undibwoob  was  bom  in  Goochland  county,  Virfinia,  on  the 
d4th  of  October,  1791.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  John  ITnderwood,  who  for 
many  years  represented  that  coanty  in  the  legislature,  during  those  periods  in 
the  history  of  that  State  when  political  honors  were  rarely  bestowed  out  as  the 
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reward  of  peraonal  merit.  His  mother,  Frances  Rogers,  was  a  daughter  of  George 
Rogers,  or  Caroline  coanty,  Va.,  s  ffentleman  eminently  distinguished  for  the 
punty  of  his  life  and  the  integrity  of  his  character. 

The  parents  of  young  Underwood  beinc^  in  humble  cireumstanees,  and  haying 
a  large  family  of  other  children  to  proTide  for,  were  induced  to  commit  him  to 
his  maternal  uncle,  Mr.  Edward  Rogers,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  who  had  emi* 
grated  to  Kentucky  as  early  as  1763.  He  broaght  his  youthful  charge  to  Barren 
county  in  the  spring  of  1803,  and  nobly  did  he  fulfil  the  promises  made  to  the 
parents  of  the  little  boy,  **  to  be  unto  him  as  a  father.** 

The  Greene  river  country  was  then  a  wilderness,  and  contained  but  few  schools, 
and  those  not  of  the  beet  class.  Joseph  was  placed  at  school  with  the  Rer.  John 
Howe,  near  Glasgow.  About  a  year  tnereafler  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
the  Rey.  Samuel  Findley  at  Danyille,  and  afterwards  at  Lancaster,  and  after  that 
with  McMurrel,  who  taught  a  French  and  Latin  school  at  Glas^pw.  Haying  under 
these  seyeral  teachers  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  he  was  sent  by 
his  parental  uncle  to  the  Transylvania  UnivMsity,  at  which,  in  1811,  he  fiiH 
tshed  it. 

On  leaving  the  university  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  Lexington, 
with  Robert  WicklifTe,  Esq.,  and  under  the  instructions  of  this  learned  and 
accomplished  lawyer,  he  completed  his  course  of  elementary  leading. 

About  this  time  Kentucky  was  thrown  into  ffreat  excitement  by  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  then  ragipfir  with  violence  on  the  Canada  border.  The  melan* 
eholy  affair  of  the  river  ilaisin  had  deprived  the  state  of  some  of  its  best  citizens, 
and  plunged  the  commonwealth  in  mourning.  The  impulse  to  arms  was  univer- 
tel,  and  pervaded  all  classes.  In  March,  1813,  a  company  of  volunteers  being 
about  to  be  raised  in  Lexington,  to  be  commanded  by  Cap  tarn  John  C.  Morrison, 
and  attached  to  the  regiment  of  Colonel  William  Dudley,  young  Underwood  was 
ttte  first  to  volunteer  on  that  occasion,  and  seizing  the  colors,  marched  alone 
with  the  musicians  down  the  r&nks  of  the  assembled  citizens.  This  little  inci- 
dent caused  him  to  be  elected  lieutenant  He  proceeded  with  the  regiment  to 
which  he  belonged  to  ioin  the  northern  army,  commanded  by  General  Harrison. 
He  was  in  Dudlev^s  defeat  on  the  fith  of  May,  1813,  when  the  captain  of  his 
company  being  killed,  Uie  command  devolved  on  Lieutenant  Underwood.  The 
remnant  of  Dudley's  regiment  were  compelled  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Lieutenant  Underwood  after  being  badly  wounded,  and  the  ball  still  remaining  in 
the  wound,  was  stripped  of  his  clothing  and  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet.  He 
and  his  comrades  were  thrown  into  ^e  old  fort  built  by  General  Wayne  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and  forced  to  sit  down  in  the  mud  and  water,  and  whilst 
thus  confined,  the  infuriated  savages  stalked  round  upon  the  embankment  that 
overlooked  them,  and  singled  out  and  shot  down  their  victims.  In  the  meantime, 
an  angry  controversy  arose  among  the  Indians  themselves,  whether  they  should 
make  one  general  slaughter  of  all  the  prisoners  or  not.  It  was  a  moment  of 
intense  and  terrible  interest  to  the  poor  soldiers  who  were  within  hearing  of  it, 
helplessly  awaiting  the  issue.  Mercy,  however,  prevailed,  and  their  lives  were 
spared.  Lieutenant  Underwood  was  finally  released  on  his  parol,  and  returned 
home  to  his  uncle  in  the  summer  of  1813. 

In  the  fall  of  1813,  Mr.  Underwood  obtained  license  to  practice  law,  and  set- 
tled in  Glasgow.  He  rose  rapidly,  and  soon  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  his  profes- 
•ion. 

^  In  1816  he  was  elected  to  represent  Barren  ooun^  in  the  legislature ;  and  con- 
tinued to  represent  that  county  in  the  same  body,  for  four  successive  years.  In 
March,  1817,  he  married  Miss  Eliza  M.  Trotter,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Trotter, 
of  Glasgow ;  and  ffrand-daughter,  on  her  mother's  side,  of  the  Rev.  David  Rice. 
This  lady  died  in  July,  1835. 

Mr.  Underwood  having  removed,  in  theyear  1833,  to  Bowling-Green,  was 
elected,  in  1825,  to  represent  the  county  of  Warren  in  the  legislature.  He  served 
two  years  in  that  body  with  great  distinction  and  eminent  usefulness,  and  then 
retired  to  private  life  and  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1838  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  lieutenant-governor,  but  the  vote  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Breath- 
itt. In  the  same  year  he  was  commissioned  as  a  Judge  of  the  court  of  appeals ; 
which  office  he  held  until  February,  1835,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  elected  to 
Congress.    He  continued,  with  high  reputation,  to  serve  as  a  member  of  Conr 
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gross  until  1843,  when  be  sgain  rettred  to  private  life.  In  Aneast,  1845,  he  ^ 
elected,  by  a  rerj  largre  majority,  to  represent  the  county  of  Warren  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  was  made  speaker  of  the  bouse  of  representatires.  At  the  seesioii 
of  the  legislature  of  1846-7,  he  was  elected  by  that  bodjr  to  succeed  the  Ho«u 
James  T.  Morebead  as  senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  Ken* 
tueky. 

In  his  polities,  Mr.  Underwood  has  always  been  a  firm  and  consistent  whig. 
In  18S4,  and  again  in  1844,  he  was  one  of  the  presidential  electors  of  the  State, 
and  both  times  cast  his  vote  for  Henry  Clay.  As  a  lawyer,  Judge  Underwood 
has  few  superiors  in  the  State ;  his  decisions,  while  on  the  bench  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  being  distinguished  for  their  soundness  and  general  equity.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that  he  stands  deserTcdly  conspicuous  among  the  distin- 
guished men  of  Kentucky.  Learned  as  a  jurist,  experienced  as  a  statesman,  an 
ardent  patriot,  he  is  qualified  to  adorn  any  station  to  which  the  partiality  of  his 
countrymen  may  elevate  him. 

Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  in  memoir  of  whom  this  county  was  named,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished patriot,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  who  sealed  with  their 
blc^  the  charter  of  their  country's  liberties.  He  was  bom  at  Roxbuir,  near 
Boston,  in  1741.  His  father  was  a  respectable  fiirmer.  Joseph  entered  Hanrard 
University  in  1755,  being  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  there  established  a 
character  for  talents,  address,  a  generous,  bold,  and  independent  spirit,  which  his 
subsequent  life  only  confirmed  and  rendered  more  striking.  On  leaving  college, 
he  studied  medicine  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Loyd,  an  eminent  physician  of 
that  digr ;  and,  upon  the  completion  of  his  studies,  commenced  the  practice.  His 
affable  mannere,  handsome  person,  and  thorough  skill  in  his  profession,  soon  ren- 
dered him  a  general  favorite ;  and  his  success  was  rapid  and  complete.  Possess- 
ing fine  talents  as  an  orator  and  writer,  he  soon  became  prominent  as  a  politician 
aim  public  speaker ;  and,  on  two  occasions,  was  appointed  to  deliver  orations  on 
the  5th  of  March — the  anniversary  of  the  Boston  massacre.  In  that  brilliant  con- 
stellation of  talent  which  then  gave  the.  New  EIngland  States  an  enviable  intel- 
lectual prominence  in  the  colonies,  Dr.  Warren  was  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
An  ardent  patriot,  he  was  foremost  among  those  who  took  measures  to  arouse  the 
countrjr  to  resistance,  agrainst  the  aggressions  of  the  mother  country.  On  the  18th 
of  Apnl,  1775,  discovering  the  design  of  the  British  commander  to  seize  our  pub- 
lic stores  at  Concord,  he  instantly  dispatched  faithful  messenffere,  who  removed 
everything  except  three  old  cannon,  a  few  ffun-carriages,  and  sixty  barrels  of 
flour :  these  the  British  soldiery  destroyed.  He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, where,  while  pressing  on  the  enemy  with  daring  impetuositv,  he  had  a 
lock  of  hair,  close  to  his  ear,  shot  away  by  a  musket  ball.  He  was  the  president 
of  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  of  1775 ;  and,  on  the  14th  day  of 
June,  was  appointed,  by  that  body,  major-ffeneral  of  the  military  force  of  the 
province.  When  congross  adjourned,  he  rode  to  the  camp ;  and,  mingling  fhmil- 
larlv  with  the  soLdiere,  infused  into  them  his  own  undaunted  spirit.  In  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  the  17th  of  June,  on  Bunker  Hill,  when  their  ammunition  was 
expended,  the  Americans,  afler  having  thrice  repulsed  the  charge  of  the  British 
regulars,  were  compelled  to  retire.  Gen.  Warren  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the 
entrenchments,  and  had  proceeded  from  the  works  but  a  few  steps,  when  he  was 
struck  by  a  random  shot,  and  instantly  expired.  Congress  passed  a  resolution  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory,  which  long  occupied  the  site  of  the  presmt 
Bunker  Hill  monument. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Washingtoh  county  was  formed  in  1792,  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  father  of  his  country,  Gren.  Georob  Washinqton.  It  ia  sit- 
uated near  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  is  drained  by  Salt  river : 
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bounded  on  the  north  by  Anderson ;  east  by  Mercer ;  south  by 
Marion :  west  and  north-west  by  Nelson.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  undulating — the  soil  rich  and  fertile.  Staple  products, 
hemp,  wheat  and  com ;  exports,  beef,  pork,  hemp  and  whisky. 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  Washington  in  1846,  $2,882,- 
853 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  188,367 ;  average 
value  of  land  per  acre,  $7.55 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  1,653 ;  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  sixteen  years,  2,261.    Population  in  1840,  10,596. 

The  towns  of  Washington  county  are  Springfield,  Maxville, 
and  Fredericktown.  Springfield,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  about  forty 
miles  from  Frankfort.  It  contains  a  large  brick  court-house  and 
other  county  buildings,  three  churches,  (Methodist,  Presbyterian 
and  Catholic,)  twelve  lawyers,  six  physicians,  ten  stores,  three 
groceries,  and  twelve  mechanics'  shops.  Population,  700.  In- 
corporated in  1793,  and  took  its  name  from  a  spring  in  the  bounds 
of  the  town.  Maxville  has  two  physicians,  four  stores,  six  me- 
chanics' shops,  poet-ofiice,  and  320  inhabitants.  Fredericktown  is 
eight  miles  mm  Springfield,  on  the  Beech  fork  of  Salt  river,  and 
contains  a  physician,  tavern,  carding  machine,  manufacturing 
mill,  several  mechanics'  shops,  with  a  population  of  60.  Estab- 
lished in  1818. 

In  the  year  1776,  James  Sodowskj,  or  Sandusky,  removed  from  Virginia  to 
Washingrton  coantj,  and  bailt  Sandusky's  station,  on  Pleasant  run.  On  the 
breaking  up  of  Harrod's  settlement,  in  1774,  Jacob  Sandusky,  a  brother  of  James, 
and  connected  with  Harrod's  settlement,  traveled  to  Cumberland  river;  there  pro- 
cured a  canoe,  descended  the  Cumberland,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  to  New 
Orleans ;  from  thence  he  took  shipping,  and  went  round  to  Virginia,  via  Balti- 
more. He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  white  man  that  ever  descended  those 
rivers,  except  French  or  Spanish.  Shortly  aAer,  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  set- 
tled with  James,  at  Sandusky's  station.  From  this  station  the  brothers  removed, 
in  1785,  to  Jessamine  county.  Jacob  died  in  Jessamine,  and  James  in  Bourbon 
county.  The  nephews  of  Jacob  state  that  he  kept  very  full  notes  of  the  settle 
ment  of  the  country,  and  often  pronounced  the  published  histories  to  be  incorrect 
in  many  particulars. 

The  following  account  of  the  adventures  of  John  Lancaster,  iv  178S,  we  copy 
from  **  Early  Sketehes  of  Catholic  Missions  in  Kentucky,*'  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Spalding,  D.  D. : 

**  John  Lancaster  was  descending  the  Ohio  river  in  a  flat  boat,  bound  from 
Maysville  to  Louisville.  His  companions  on  the  boat  were  Col.  Joseph  Mitchell 
and  son,  and  Alexander  Brown.  When  they  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Mi^ 
ami  river,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1788,  the  boatmen  discovered  a  large  party  of  Iiv 
dians  lying  in  wait  for  them.  They  did  not  make  this  fearful  discovery  until  they 
were  very  near  the  party ;  and  unfortunately  the  current  bore  the  boat  directly 
towards  them.  Escape  was  hopeless.  The  savages  displayed  a  white  flag,  iw 
token  of  friendship :  but  at  the  same  time  leveled  their  muskets  at  the  man  who 
was  at  the  oar,  and  would  have  shot  him  down,  had  not  the  chief  interposed. 
This  man  was  called  Captain  Jim,  or  Skawnese  Jim,  and  he  spoke  a  little  broken- 
English,  which  he  had  probably  learned  at  some  of  the  British  military  posts  in* 
the  north-west  He  assured  the  white  men  that  his  people  meant  them  no  harm* 
and  that  they  merely  wished  to  trade  with  them. 

**  Meantime,  a  skiff,  manned  by  four  Indians,  was  seen  to  put  off  from  the- 
shore,  and  was  rowed  rapidly  towards  the  boat,  which  it  struck  with  so  muclv 
riolence  as  to  upset  the  skiff,  and  to  precipitate  three  of  the  Indians  into  the  rivei^ 
John  Lancaster  here  showed  great  presence  of  mind,  by  leaping  promptly  int** 
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the  rirer,  and  aiding  the  stnigffling  Indians  in  their  efforts  to  escape  from  a  wa- 
tery ffraTO.  He  sacceeded,  and  had  reason  to  hope  that  he  had  done  moch  to 
conciliate  their  good  will — a  hope  which  the  event  did  not,  however,  justify.  On 
entering  the  boat,  the  Indians  seized  on  the  white  men,  and  made  them  prisoners, 
two  e(  them  struggling  violently  for  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lancaster.  Some 
time  after  they  had  reached  the  shore,  these  same  two  savages  came  to  blows,  and 
had  a  desperate  fight  on  the  same  ground  of  quarrel,  when  Captain  Jim  inter- 
posed, and  decided  in  favor  of  the  first  who  had  seized  the  person  of  the  capti?e. 

**  The  boat  was  soon  rowed  to  the  shore  and  robbed  of  all  its  effects.  The  In- 
dians then  decamped  with  the  booty,  and  the  four  prisoners  whom  they  had  taken. 
The  first  night  was  devoted  to  revelry  and  drunkenness ;  the  savages  having  car- 
ried with  them  the  whisky  with  which  the  boat  was  partly  laden.  The  prisoners 
were  bound  down  on  their  backs  to  the  earth,  with  cords  which  were  passed 
around  their  limbs  and  bodies,  and  tied  closely  to  stakes  driven  in  the  ground. 
During  the  whole  night,  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  on  their  faces  and 
bodies ;  while  their  only  covering  was  a  blanket,  their  Indian  captors  having  al- 
ready stripped  them  of  their  clothing  and  monev.  They  passed  a  sleepless  night, 
witnessinff  the  wild  revelry  of  the  Indians,  and  musing  sorrowfully  on  the  dreui- 
ful  fate  which  probably  awaited  them  on  the  morrow. 

**  On  the  next  momine  they  were  released  from  their  confinement,  and  were 
harried  on  towards  the  Indian  village  in  the  interior,  which  Mr.  Lancaster  estl- 
Bnates  was  about  sixty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  and  twenty-fi?€ 
miles  lower  down  the  Ohio  river.  After  they  had  reached  their  encampment, 
which  was  probably  one  of  the  Shawnese  towns,  they  were  made  to  witness  new 
scenes  of  stirring  interest.  While  the  captives  were  gloomily  meditating  on  their 
probable  doom  to  the  stake,  the  Indian  master  of  John  Lancaster  suddenly  came 
up  to  him,  and  embraced  him,  shedding  tears,  and  exclaiming,  amidst  sobs  and 
lamentations  that  '  he  was  his  brother,  who  should  take  the  place  of  one  who 
had  been  slain  during  the  previous  year  !*  Immediately  the  Indian  ceremony  of 
adoption  took  place.  Mr.  Lancaster  was  stripped  of  his  blanket,  and  had  hb 
body  greased  with  bear's  oil,  and  painted  of  a  vermilion  color.  He  was  then, 
tauffht  some  scraps  of  Indian  song,  and  was  made  to  join  in  the  savage  festival 
which  ensued.  This  consisted  of  songs  and  the  war-dance,  one  Indian  beating 
time  with  a  stick,  the  head  of  which  was  curiously  wrouffht  and  trimmed  with 
the  hoofs  of  deer.  After  the  performance  of  this  singular  ceremony,  he  was 
viewed  as  having  been  regularly  adopted  into  the  Indian  tribe. 

*'  Mr.  Lancaster  continued  a  captive  in  the  Indian  camp  for  eight  days,  during 
which  he  made  great  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  Indian  manners  and  cus- 
itoms.  He  was  called  Ktohba^  or  the  Running  BuSc,  from  his  remarkable  activity 
and  fleetness  of  foot.  He  was  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Indians,  and 
his  new  brother  treated  him  with  great  kindness.  After  some  days,  however,  this 
foster  brother  was  sent  off  from  the  camp,  and  then  he  experienced  rongher  treat- 
ment. Captain  Jim,  under  whose  charge  he  was  now  left,  became  sullen  and 
vindictive.  He  quarreled  with  his  wife,  who,  fearing  his  vengeance,  fled  from 
the  camp.  Jim  immediately  pursued  her,  threatening  vengeance,  and  was  soon 
perceiveMd  returning  to  the  camp,  after  having,  in  all  probability,  been  her  mur- 
derer. As  he  was  returning,  his  daughter,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  her  fa- 
ther's moods,  and  who  had  entertained  a  partialitv  for  KioMa^  said  to  the  latter: 
puck-^te-^run!    He  took  her  advice,  and  instant! v  darted  from  the  camp. 

**  On  casting  a  glance  backward,  from  a  neighboring  eminence,  he  perceived 
Captain  Jim  beating  the  elder  Mitchell  with  a  tent  pole.  Afler  his  final  escape 
from  the  Indians,  he  learned  that,  soon  afWr  his  departure,  young  Mitchell  was 
painted  blaok  and  burned. at  the  stake;  but  that  his  father  and  Alexander  Brown, 
afler  suffering  almost  incredible  hardships  and  privations,  were  finally  ransomed 
by  their.frieiKls,  and  returned  to  Pittsburgh. 

**  John  Lancaster  was  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  Indian  encampment.  He  took 
the  direction  of  the  Ohio  river,  but  Tan  in  different  directions,  and  crossed  repeat- 
edly the  various  Indian  trails,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  elude  pursuit.  He  was 
particularly  fearful  of  about  fifty  Indian  dogs,  who  had  been  trained  to  following 
the  footsteps  of  man.  He  was,  however,  fortunate  enough  to  escape  all  these 
multiplied  dangers ;  and  af^r  running  for  six  days,  during  which  his  only  sub- 
laistence  was  four  turkey  eggs,  which  he  had  found  in  the  hollow  of  a  fallen  tree, 
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be  9aMy  reached  the  Ohio  riyer.  Exhausted  as  he  waa,  he  immediatel  j  tied  him- 
self with  bark  to  the  trunk  of  a  box-eWer  tree,  and  aAer  four  hoars*  unremitting 
toil,  succeeded  in  crossing  to  the  Kentucky  side.  While  crossing  he  had  swal- 
lowed much  water ;  and  he  now  peroeiTed  that  his  strength  had  almost  eirtiisly 
foiled. 

*^  After  resting  a  short  time,  he  determined  to  float  down  the  rirer,  to  the  sta* 
tion  at  the  Falls,  which  he  estimated  was  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant. Accordingly,  he  made  a  small  raft,  by  tyin|^  two  trees  toother  with  bark, 
on  which  he  placed  himself,  with  a  pole  for  an  oar.  When  a  little  ahore  Eiehh 
teen  Mile  Island,  he  heard  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle,  when,  thinking  that  ra 
pursuers  had  overtaken  him,  he  crouched  down  on  his  little  raft,  and  concealed 
himself  as  best  he  could.  Hearing  no  other  noise,  howeyer,  he  concluded  that 
his  alarm  was  without  foundation.  But  shortly  after,  a  dreadful  storm  broke  upon 
the  riyer ;  night  had  already  closed  in,  and  he  sank  exhausted  and  almost  lifeless 
on  his  treacherous  raft,  drenched  with  the  rain,  benumbed  with  cold,  and  with  the 
terrible  apprehension  on  his  mind,  that  he  might  be  precipitated  oyer  the  Falls 
during  the  night. 

^'  At  break  of  day,  he  was  aroused  from  his  death-like  lethargy,  by  one  of  the 
most  cheering  sounds  that  ever  fell  on  the  ears  of  a  forlorn  and  lost  wanderer^— 
the  crowing  of  a  cock, — which  announced  the  immediate  yicinity  of  a  white  se^ 
tlement.  The  sound  revived  him ;  he  collected  all  his  energies  for  one  last  effort^ 
and  sat  upright  on  his  little  raft.  Soon,  in  the  gray  light  of  the  morning,  he  dis- 
covered the  cabins  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  enabled  to  effect  a  landing  at  the 
mouth  of  Beargrasfr— the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Louisville.  He  immediately 
rejoined  his  friends,  and  their  warm  welcome  soon  made  him  forget  all  his  past 
sufferings.  He  lived  for  many  years  to  recount  his  adventures;  and  died  a  lew 
years  ago  of  a  good  old  age,  surrounded  by  his  children  and  his  children's  chil- 
dren." 

John  Popi,  a  distinguished  politician  and  statesman,  was  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  this  county,  where  he  died  in  184*2.  He  was  a  native  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam county,  Yirginia,  where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1770,  but  emigrated  to 
Kentucky  while  quite  a  boy.  In  early  life  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
arm,  from  a  severe  wound  received  while  attending  a  cornstalk  mill.  Owing  to 
this  accident,  he  was  induced  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  beinff  a  man  of  great  native  vigor  of  intellect,  soon  attained  eminence.  He 
first  settled  in  Shelby  county,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Lexington.  He  was 
frequently  a  member  of  the  legislature,  in  which  body  his  great  talents  rendered 
him  eminently  conspicuous  and  influential.  In  1807,  he  was  elected  to  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  and  was  for  many  years  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  ffovemor  of  the  territory  of 
Arkansas,  which  office  he  held  for  six  years.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Wash- 
ington county,  in  the  year  1843.  In  early  life,  Mr.  Pope  belonged  to  the  federal 
party ;  but  in  after  years  attached  himself  to  that  party  which  has  assumed  to 
Itself  the  name  of  democratic,  and  of  which  General  Jackson  was  the.  founder. 

The  late  Honorable  Fklix  Grukdy,  of  Tennessee,  was  also  for  some  ^ears  a 
citizen  of  this  county,  to  which  he  was  brought  by  his  parents  from  Virginia,  in 
bis  early  boyhood.  He  was  a  native  of  Berxely  county,  Va.,  where  he  was  bom 
in  September,  1777.  Mr.  Grundy  was  for  many  years  a  distinffuished  member  of  the 
Kentucky  legislature,  and  while  he  remained  a  citizen  of  the  State,  was  appoin- 
ted chief  justice  of  the  court  of  apneals.  In  1808  he  removed  to  Tennessee,  and 
was  subsequently  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  State.  He  represented  the 
State  of  Tennessee  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  many  years,  and  dur^ 
ing  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  was  appointed  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Grundy  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  the 
western  country.  When  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  he  had  hut  few  superiors. 
His  politics  were  democratiCf  of  which  party  he  was  always  a  most  zealous 
and  efficient  supporter. 

Another  distinguished  citizen  of  Washington  coun^  was  General  Martin  D. 
HARom,  the  son  of  Colonel  John  Hardin.    He  was  a  lawyer  of  great  eminenoet 
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md  practiced  his  profession  in  Frankfort  with  distinguished  snooess.  He  waft 
It  man  of  marked  talent  and  very  decided  character,  as  were  indeed  all  the  ntea- 
(ars  of  this  family.  He  was  secretary  of  state  ander  GoTemor  Sbelbyy  and  in 
1817  was  appointed  by  GoTemor  Slaoffhter  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  ii 
which  body  he  served  one  session.  He  was  a  major  in  the  rifle  regiment  of  Col* 
#■•1  John  Allen,  in  the  campaign  on  the  northern  border  during  the  last  war  with 
Afeat  Britain,  in  which  situation  he  approved  himself  a  hnve,  vigilant  and  eA- 
Cieot  officer.  General  Hardin  died  at  Frankfort  in  the  fall  of  1823.  He  was  ths 
fttksr  of  the  late  C<^onsl  John  J.  Hardin,  of  Illinois,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
I  Vista  in  Meiiico* 


Washington  county  derived  its  name  from  General  Gaoaoi  WASHiifOTov,  < 
'Mander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
§nX  president  of  the  United  States  under  the  federal  constitution.  Any  narrative 
«f  his  life  is  almost  superfluous ;  for  what  citizen  of  the  republic  has  it  not  engra- 
ven upon  his  heart  1  A  patriot  without  blemish,  a  statesman  without  guile,  a 
leader  of  armies  without  ambition,  a  magistrate  without  severity,  yet  inflexible 
in  oprightness,  a  citizen  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  a  man  in 
whose  character  weakness  and  faulu  appeared  but  as  specks  on  the  brightness  of 
Ike  sun — who  had  religion  without  austerity,  dignity  without  pride,  modesty 
without  diflUdence,  courage  without  rashness,  politeness  without  affectation,  afia- 
hifitj  without  familiarity  : — such  was  the  man  whose  memory  the  great  and  the 
fpod  of  all  nations  have  delighted  to  honor. 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 

Wayhb  county  was  formed  in  the  year  1800,  and  named  aft^ 
CSeneral  Ahthoicy  Wayne.  It  is  watered  by  the  Cumberland  river 
•nd  its  tributaries,  the  south  fork  passing  entirely  through  the 
county  from  the  south  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of  norA :  boun- 
ded on  the  north  by  the  Cumberland  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Pulaski  county;  east  by  Whitley;  south  by  the  State  of 
Tennessee;  and  west  by  Clinton  and  Russell.  The  surface  of 
the  county  is  somewhat  broken  with  hills,  but  the  valley  lands 
•re  fertile  and  productive — the  soil  very  generally  based  upon 
fimestone.  The  county  abounds  with  stone  coal ;  and  on  the 
Big  South  fork  of  the  Cumberland,  there  is  a  continuous  strata  or 
seam  of  coal  upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  length.  There  is,  also,  an 
abundance  of  iron  ore  and  salt  water  of  a  rich  quality.  Numer- 
ous small  caves  are  found,  in  which  there  are  laiige  quantities  of 
alum  and  salt  petre,  and  some  marine  petrifactions  have  been 
discovered.  The  principal  exports  of  die  coimty  are,  horses, 
mules,  cattle  and  hogs. 

Valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  Wayne  in  1846,  $1,214,- 
5T9 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  198,853  ;  average 
ralue  of  lands  per  acre,  $8.03 ;  number  of  white  males  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  1,335 ;  number  of  children  between  the 
tges  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  2,406.    Population  in  1840, 15,446. 

MoimciLLo,  the  seat  of  justice  and  only  town  of  Wayne  county, 
is  ninety  miles  south  of  Frankfort.  It  contains  a  brick  court 
kouse  and  other  county  buildings ;  two  churches,  Methodist  and 
Christian ;  five  lawyers,  four  physicians,  six  stores,  three  groceries, 
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two  tanjrarda  and  ten  mechanics'  shops.  Population  800.  Es- 
tablished in  1810,  and  named  after  nesident  Jefferson's  resi- 
dence. 

General  Antbont  WaVne,  in  honor  of  whom  this  county  was  nam6d,  wu  a 
disUoguiehed  officer  in  the  United  States*  serribe,  and  was  horn  in  Chester  ooantf, 
PennsyWania,  January  1st,  1745.  He  leceiTed  a  good  education,  and  after  Ubk^ 
ing  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  took  up  the  business  of  surrey ing,  in  which  fm 
acquired  great  reputation  and  success.  He  was  one  of  the  provincial  deputies 
who  early  in  1774  were  chosen  hy  the  different  counties  of  Pennsylvania  to  taks 
into  consideration  the  state  of  affairs  with  Great  Britain ;  and  a  member  of  ths 
eooYention  which  shortly  after  assembled  at  Philadelphia.  In  the  same  year  hs 
was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  in  1775  appointed  a  member  of  the  oomroiuss 
of  safety.  In  September  of  this  year  he  raised  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  ia 
the  ensuing  January,  was  appointed  by  Conflrress,  colonel  of  one  of  the  Pens- 

SiTania  regiments,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  received  orders  to  Join 
e  army  under  General  Lee  at  New  York.  In  1777  he  was  promoted  to  tlw 
rank  of  brigadier  general.  In  the  battle  of  Brandywiae  he  commanded  a  divis- 
ion station^  at  Chad^s  ford,  to  resist  the  passage  of  Knyphausen.  He  maintained 
the  contest  until  near  sunset,  when  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  He  was  in  the 
battle  of  Germantown,  where  he  evinced  his  wonted  valor ;  he  was  also  present 
at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  In  July,  1779,  he  stormed  the  strong  fortress  of 
Stony  Point  by  a  niffht  assault.  He  was  present  at  Yorktown,  and  witnosssi 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to  the  south,  whers 
he  remained  until  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  1789  he  was  a  member  of  ths 
Pennsylvania  convention  and  an  advocate  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  1793,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington,  successor  to  General  St.  Clair  In  ths 
eommand  of  the  army  engajfed  against  the  Indians  on  the  western  frontier,  ll 
was  at  first  supposed  that  his  ardor  would  render  him  an  unfit  opponent  of  a  fes 
remarkable  for  caution.  He  soon,  however,  proved  the  incorrectness  of  this  ide% 
He  established  admirable  discipline  among  his  troops,  and  by  his  wise  and  pru- 
dent measures  in  preparing  for  an  engagement,  and  the  skill  and  bravery  witk 
which  he  fought  and  gained  the  battle  <h  August  20th,  1794,  near  the  river  Ml* 
ami  of  the  lakes,  he  brousht  the  war  to  ^  completely  successful  termination.  Ia 
1795,  he  concluded  a  definite  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  He  died  in  Pecen- 
ber,  1796. 


WHITLEY    COUNTY. 

Whitley  county  was  formed  in  1818,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Col.  William  Whitley.  It  is  situated  in  the  south-east  section  of 
ike  State,  and  is  drained  by  the  Cumberland  river  and  its  triba* 
taries.  This  river  penetrates  the  county  on  the  north-easterU 
border,  and  meanders  in  a  general  western  course  to  within  4 
few  miles  of  its  western  border,  when  it  makes  a  bend,  and  runs 
directly  north,  to  near  the  northern  border;  here  it  again  makes 
a  sudden  bend,  and  flows  out  of  the  county  on  the  north-western 
border :  bounded  on  the  north  by  Laurel ;  on  the  east  by  Knox ; 
on  the  south  by  the  State  of  Tennessee ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Wayne.  The  face  of  the  country,  except  the  river  valleys,  is  hilly 
and  broken,  two  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  mountain  penetratihg 
the  south-eastern  corner  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Williams- 
burg, on  the  Cumberland  river.  Corn  is  the  staple  product^  and 
hogs  the  principal  export  of  the  county. 
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The  falls  of  the  Cumberland  river,  in  Whitley  county,  about 
fourteen  miles  below  Williamsburg,  are  among  the  most  remark- 
able objects  in  the  State.  The  river  here  is  precipitated  over  a 
sheer  fall  of  sixty-three  feet,  perpendicular.  On  a  clear  mom- 
jbg,  the  roar  of  the  waters  may  be  heard  for  a  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  above  and  below  the  falls.  Immediately  behind  the 
falling  sheet  of  water,  there  is  a  considerable  cave  in  the  surface 
of  the  rock ;  and  a  person  can  go  almost  across  the  river  by  this 
passage,  through  an  arch  formed  on  one  side  by  the  rock,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  iSashing  waters.  Just  below  die  falls,  large  fish 
are  to  be  caught  in  great  numbers.  The  country,  for  six  or  eight 
miles  above  and  below  the  falls,  is  very  irregular,  and  presents 
to  the  eye  of  the  traveler  a  succession  of  scenery  as  romantic 
and  picturesque  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  State.  Hie  hills  and 
mountains  rise  upon  each  other,  like  clouds  upon  the  horizon. 

Valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  Whidey  in  1846,  $388,- 
.832 ;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  ^e  county,  167,967 ;  average 
Value  of  land  per  acre,  $1.42 ;  number  of  white  males  over  twen- 
^-one  years  of  age,  877 ;  number  of  children  between  five  and 
sixteen  years  old,  1,435.    Population  in  1840,  6,678. 

Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Whitley  county,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cumberland  river,  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Frankfort,  and  contains  a  Methodist  church,  two  law- 
yers, four  stores  and  groceries,  one  tavern,  and  several  mechan- 
ics' shops.  Population,  75.  Boston  is  a  very  small  village,  con- 
jtaining  a  Baptist  church,  a  store,  post-office,  &c.    Population,  30. 

In  October,  1786,  a  large  number  of  families,  trayelinff  by  land  to  Kentucky, 
known  by  the  name  of  McKnitt*8  company,  were  surprised  in  their  camp  at  night, 
between  the  Big  and  Little  Laurel  riyers,  by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  totally  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  twenty-one  persons  killed,  and  the  rest  dispersed  or  made 
prisoners, 

ShorUy  before  settlements  were  formed  in  what  Is  now  Whitley  coun^,  John 
Tjre,  his  son,  and  some  two  or  three  other  men,  haying  encamped  on  the  head  of 
Big  Poplar  creek,  were  attacked  after  night  by  a  party  of  Cherokee  Indians. 
Tye's  son  was  killed,  and  the  old  man  wounded.  The  other  men  fled  after  the 
first  fire  of  the  Indians,  and  made  their  escape.  The  Indians  rushed  upon  the 
camp,  and  two  of  them  entered  it,  but  were  immediately  met  by  two  large  cor 
4ogs,  which  defended  the  wounded  sire  and  the  dead  son  with  a  fearlessness  and 
brayery  which  would  have  done  credit  to  animals  of  a  higher  order.  In  this  eon- 
fliot,  one  of  the  Indians  was  yery  severely  wounded ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  extrica* 
ted  himself  from  the  Jaws  of  the  enraged  dogs,  the  party  precipitately  fled,  leav- 
ing their  moccasins  and  leggings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  where  they 
nad  lefl  them  in  order  to  ford  the  stream. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  county,  Joseph  Johnson  was  killed  by  three  Che- 
rokees,  on  Lynn  camp.  They  entered  his  house  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when 
there  was  no  men  about  it  but  himself,  and  killed  him  with  their  tomahawks  and 
knives.  His  wife  was  out  milking  the  cows  at  the  time,  and  was  ignorant  of 
what  was  passing  within  until  she  reached  the  door  of  the  cabin,  when  she  be- 
held her  prostrate  and  bleeding  husband  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  the  Indians 
Standing  over  and  around  him,  inflicting  additional  wounds  upon  the  now  uncon- 
toious  body.  The  savages  discovered  tier  almost  at  the  instant  she  reached  the 
door,  and  one  of  them  sprang  at  her  with  his  tomahawk.  She  dropped  her  milk 
pail,  and  precipitately  fled  in  the  direction  of  the  house  of  the  elder  Johnson, 
about  a  hundred  and  fif^y  yards  off^  the  Indian  in  full  chase.    Mrs.  Johnson  was 
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m  remarkably  stoat,  aetire  young  woman,  and  the  race  was  one  for  life.  Getting 
a  few  yirds  the  start  of  the  savage,  she  maintained  the  relative  distance  between 
tbem,  until  she  reached  the  yard  fence  of  the  old  gentleman ;  and  as  wiih  one 
bound  she  cleared  the  obstruction,  the  savage  made  an  unsuccessful  thrust  at  ket 
head,  gave  a  yell  of  disappointment,  and  instantly  retreated. 

WiLUAM  Whitlcy,  from  whom  this  county  received  its  name,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  those  early  pioneers,  whose  adventurous  exploits  have  shed 
a  coloring  of  romance  over  the  oarly  histor;^  of  Kentucky.  He  was  bom  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1749,  in  that  part  of  Virginia  then  called  Augusta,  and  which 
afterwards  furnished  territory  for  Rockbridge  county.  Unknown  to  early  fame, 
he  grew  to  manhood  in  the  laborious  occupation  of  tilling  his  native  soil,  in  which 
his  corporeal  powers  were  fully  developed,  with  but  little  mental  cultivation.  He 
possessed,  however,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  love  of  independence.  In 
1775,  having  married  Esther  Fuller,  and  commenced  house-keeping  in  a  small 
way,  with  health  and  labor  to  season  his  bread,  he  said  to  his  wife,  he  heard  a 
fine  report  of  Kentucky,  and  he  thought  they  could  get  their  living  there  with 
less  hard  work.  **Then,  Billy,  if  I  was  you  I  would  go  and  see,'*  was  the  reply. 
In  two  days  he  was  on  his  way,  with  axe  and  plow,  and  gun  and  kettle.  And 
she  is  the  woman  who  afterwards  collected  his  warriors  to  pursue  the  Indians. 

Whitley  set  out  for  Kentucky,  accompanied  by  his  brother-in-law,  George 
Clark ;  in  the  wilderness  they  met  with  seven  others,  who  joined  them. 

We  are  not  in  possession  of  materials  for  a  detailed  narrative  of  Whitley's 
adventures  aAer  his  arrival  in  Kentucky,  and  shall  have  to  give  only  such  desul- 
tory facts  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect. 

In  the  year  1785,  the  camp  of  an  emigrant  by  the  name  of  McClure,  was 
assaulted  in  the  night  by  Indians,  near  the  head  of  Skagg's  creek,  in  Lincoln  county, 
and  six  whites  killed  and  scalped. 

Mrs.  McClure  ran  into  the  woods  with  her  four  children,  and  could  have  made 
her  escape  with  three,  if  she  had  abandoned  the  fourth ;  this,  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  cried  aloud,  and  thereby  gave  the  savages  notice  where  they  were.  She 
heard  them  coming :  the  night,  the  grass,  and  the  bushes,  offered  her  conceal- 
ment without  the  infant,  but  she  was  a  mother,  and  determined  to  die  with  it;  the 
like  feelinff  prevented  her  from  telling  her  three  eldest  to  fly  and  hide.  She  feared 
they  would  oe  lost  if  they  left  her  side ;  she  hoped  they  would  not  be  killed  if 
they  remained.  In  the  meantime  the  Indians  arrived,  and  extinguished  both  fears 
and  hopes  in  the  blood  of  three  of  the  children.  The  youngest,  and  the  mother 
they  made  captives.  She  was  taken  back  to  the  camp,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
provisions,  and  compelled  to  cook  for  her  captors.  In  the  morning  they  com- 
pelled her  to  mount  an  unbroken  horse,  and  accompany  them  on  their  return  home. 

Intelligence  of  this  sad  catastrophe  being  conveyed  to  Whitley's  station,  he 
was  not  at  home.  A  messenger,  however,  was  dispatched  after  him  by  Mrs. 
Whitley,  who  at  the  same  time  sent  others  to  warn  and  collect  his  company.  On 
his  return  he  found  twenty-one  men  collected  to  receive  his  orders.  With  these 
he  directed  his  course  to  the  war  path,  intending  to  intercept  the  Indians  return- 
ing home.  Fortunately,  they  had  stopped  to  divide  their  plunder ;  and  Whitley 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  path  in  advance  of  them.  He  immediately  saw  that 
they  had  not  passed,  and  prepared  for  their  arrival.  His  men  being  concealed 
in  a  favorable  position,  had  not  waited  long  before  the  enemy  appeared,  dressed 
in  their  spoils.  As  they  approached,  they  were  met  by  a  deaaly  fire  from  the 
concealed  whites,  which  killed  two,  wounded  two  others  and  dispersed  the  rest. 
Mrs.  McClure,  her  child,  and  a  negro  woman,  were  rescued,  and  the  six  scalps 
taken  by  the  Indians  at  the  camp,  recovered. 

Ten  days  after  this  event,  a  Mr.  Moore,  and  his  party,  also  emigrants,  were 
defeated  two  or  three  miles  from  Rackoon  creek,  on  the  same  road.  In  this 
attack,  the  Indians  killed  nine  persons,  and  scattered  the  rest.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  the  news.  Captain  Whitley  raised  thirty  men,  and  under  a  similar  impression 
as  before,  that  they  would  return  home,  marched  to  intercept  them.  On  the  sixth 
day,  in  a  cane-brake,  he  met  the  enemy,  with  whom  he  found  himself  face  to 
face,  before  he  received  any  intimation  of  their  proximity.  He  instantly  ordered 
ten  of  his  men  to  the  right,  as  many  to  the  left,  and  the  others  to  dismount  on 
the  spot  with  him.    The  Indians,  twenty  in  number,  were  mounted  on  good  hor- 
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set,  and  well  dretted  in  the  plBndavad  eloUiM.  Being  in  the  otoal  Indim  file, 
mnd  still  pressing  from  the  rear  when  the  front  made  a  halt,  they  were  brought 
into  fall  Tiew ;  but  thej  no  sooner  discovered  the  whites  than  they  sprang  fnm 
their  horses  and  took  to  their  heels.  In  the  pursuit,  three  Indians  were  Jailed ; 
eight  scalps  retaken ;  and  twenty-eight  horses,  fifty  pounds  in  eash,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  clothes  and  household  furniture  captured.  Captain  Whitley  accompanied 
Bowman  and  Clark  in  their  respective  expeditions  against  the  Indians. 

In  the  years  1799,  '93  and  *94,  the  southern  Indians  gave  rreat  annojanee  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  soathem  and  south-eastern  portions  of  the  State.  Their 
hostile  incursions  were  principally  directed  against  the  frontiers  of  Lincoln  county, 
where  they  made  frequent  inroads  upon  what  were  called  the  outside  settleroents, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Crab  Orchard,  and  Logan's  and  McKinney*s  stations. 
Their  depredations  became,  at  length,  so  frequent,  that  Col.  Whitley  determined 
to  take  vengeance,  and  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  future  annoyance ;  and,  with 
this  view,  conceived  thej^roject  of  conducting  an  expedition  against  their  towns 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee  river. 

In  the  summer  of  1794  be  wrote  to  Major  Orr,  of  Tennessee,  informing  him  of 
his  design,  and  inviting  the  major  to  join  him  with  as  large  a  force  as  he  could 
raise.  Major  Orr  promptly  complied ;  and  the  two  corps,  which  rendesvoused  at 
Nashville,  numbered  between  five  and  seven  hundred  men.  The  expedition  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Nickajack  expedition,  that  being  the  name  of  the  princi- 
pal town  against  which  its  operations  were  directed.  The  march  was  conducted 
with  such  secrecy  and  dispatch,  that  the  enemy  were  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise. In  the  battle  which  ensued,  they  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  their 
towns  burned,  and  crops  destroyed.  This  was  the  last  hostile  expedition  in  which 
Whitley  was  engaged  during  the  war. 

Very  soon  after  the  general  peace,  he  went  to  some  of  the  southern  Indian 
towns  to  reclaim  some  negroes,  that  had  been  taken  in  the  contest;  when  be  was 
put  under  more  apprehension  Uian  he  had  been  at  any  time  duriifg  the  war.  A 
naif-breed,  by  the  name  of  Jack  Taylor,  who  spoke  English,  and  acted  as  inlei^ 
preter,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  procure  Whitley's  death,  at  leaet  determined  to  in- 
timidate him.  The  Indians  being  assembled,  as  soon  as  Whitley  had  declarsd 
the  purpose  of  his  visit,  Taylor  told  him  he  oonld  not  pi  the  negroes ;  and  taking 
a  bell  that  was  at  hand,  tied  it  to  his  waist,  then  seising  and  rattling  a  drum, 
raised  the  war-whoop.  Whitley  afterwards  said,  when  telling  the  story,  ^I 
thought  the  times  were  squally ;  1  looked  at  Otter  Lifter :  he  had  told  me  I  should 
not  be  killed  ^— his  countenance  remained  unchanged.  I  thought  him  a  man  of 
honor,  and  kept  my  own.**  At  this  time  the  Indians  gathered  about  him  armed, 
but  fired  their  guns  In  the  air,  to  his  great  relief.  Whitley  finally  succeeded  in 
regaining  his  negroes,  and  returned  home. 

Sometime  after  the  affair  of  the  negroes,  he  again  visited  the  Oherokeee,  snd 
was  everywhere  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

In  the  year  1813,  being  then  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  sge,  he  volunteered 
with  the  Kentucky  militia,  under  Gov.  Shelby,  and  fell  in  the  decisive  and  victo- 
rious battle  of  the  Thames,  on  the  ftth  of  October. 

Col.  Whitley  was  a  man  above^e  ordinary  size,  of  great  muscular  power,  and 
capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue  and  privation.  His  courage  as  a  soldier  wss 
unquestionable,  having  been  foremost  in  seventeen  battles  with  the  Indians,  snd 
one  with  a  more  civilized  foe.  In  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  he  fell  at  the  first 
fire.  His  memory  is  cherished  throughout  Kentucky  with  profound  respect,  as 
that  of  one  uniting  the  characters  of  patriot  and  hero. 


WOODFORD    COUNTY. 

Woodford  county  was  formed  in  1788,  and  named  after  Gen. 
WiLUAM  Woodford.  It  waa  the  last  of  the  nine  counties  organ- 
ized by  Virginia  previous  to  the  separation  of  Kentucky,  and  her 
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admission  into  the  Union.  It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  State, 
and  drained  by  Kentucky  river  and  its  tributary  streams :  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Franklin  and  Scott ;  east  and  south-east  by 
Fayette  and  Jessamine ;  and  south-west  by  Mercer  and  Ander- 
son, the  Kentucky  river  forming  the  dividing  line.  The  county 
is  triangular  in  shape,  and  comprises  between  one  hundred  and 
eighty  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  square  miles.  The  face  of 
the  country  is  level,  or  very  gently  undulating — the  soil  equal  to 
any  in  the  State  in  fertility,  being  based  on  limestone,  and  deep, 
rich  and  friable.  The  timber  is  luxuriant,  and  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity— embracing  the  black  walnut,  blue  and  black  ash,  hickory, 
black  locust,  sugai^tree,  &c.  Woodford  has  been  appropriately 
termed  the  "  asparagus  bed  "  of  Kentucky.  The  farms  are  large, 
generally  under  fence,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  the 
population  intelligent,  refined  and  independent.  Hemp,  corn,  oats 
and  wheat,  are  £e  staple  products ;  horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs, 
bagging  and  bale  rope,  the  principal  exports. 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  Woodford  in  1846,  $6,607,- 
906;  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  116,693;  average 
value  of  land  per  acre,  $82.58;  number  of  white  males  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  1,867 ;  number  of  children  between  five 
and  sixteen  years  old,  1,038.     Population  in  1840,  11,740. 

Vkb8aii,.t.bs,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Woodford,  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  county,  directly  on  the  tm*npike  road  from  Lex- 
ington to  Frankfort,  twelve  miles  from  the  former  and  fourteen 
from  the  latter  place — and  is  a  beautiful,  thriving  town,  with  a 
population  of  about  1400  hundred  souls.  It  contains  a  handsome 
brick  court-house,  and  other  county  buildings;  four  churches,  Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Christian;  three  female  schools, 
one  seminaiy,  averaging  nearly  two  hundred  scholars;  twelve 
lawyers,  fourteen  physicians,  two  taverns,  eight  storesi,  four  gro- 
ceries, eight  bagging  factories,  one  wool  factory,  masonic  hall, 
and  twenty  me^anics'  shops.  Established  in  1792,  and  named 
after  the  city  of  Versailles  in  France.  On  the  southern  border  of 
the  town,  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  court-house,  a  large 
cave  spring,  of  clear,  crystal  water,  issues  from  an  abrupt  break 
on  gradually  descending  ground,  and  flows  ofi*in  a  stream  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  aflTord  water  power  for  a  small  grist  mill  or  manu- 
facturing establishment ;  and  a  wool  carding  factory,  which  has 
been  biu-nt  down,  was  formerly  located  upon  it.  This  cave 
or  natural  conduit  runs  under  die  town  in  a  general  direction 
from  north  to  south.  Immediately  over  it,  in  front  of  the 
court-house,  a  public  well  has  been  dug,  which  afibrds  at  all 
seasons,  an  ample  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  for  the 
town. 

Mxdvxa^  is  a  handsome  village,  situated  on  the  Lexington  rail 
road,  and  contcdns  four  hundred  inhabitants.  It  has  three  churches, 
five  physicians,  two  taverns,  three  stores,  two  groceries,  three 
hemp  factories,  two  schools,  and  a  number  of  mechanics'  shops. 
Took  its  name  from  its  central  position  on  the  rail  road  between 
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Lexington  and  Frankfort.  Mojimsuitte  is  also  a  neat  village^  Air 
uated  four  miles  south  of  Versailles,  and  two  miles  from  the  Ken- 
tucky river— contains  a  Christian  church,  three  physicians,  one 
female  school,  four  stcH'es  and  groceries,  one  bagging  tactory  and 
eight  mechanics'  shops,  with  a  population  of  350.  Named  after 
Mr.  Morton,  the  proprietor. 

From  the  sicollcctions  of  Major  Hcuf  ah  Bowmar,  aenior,  m  Tenerable  pio- 
neer of  Woodford,  now  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  active,  eprigfatlj,  and  intelli- 
gent, we  glean  the  following  facts,  concerning  the  settlement  of  that  eoanty, 
sketches  of  character,  incidents,  &c.  The  father  of  Major  Bowmar  removed  to 
Kentocky  in  1779,  and  settled  at  Colonel  Bowman's  station  in  Mercer,  and  in 
1789,  removed  to  Woodford.  In  1791,  Major  Herman  Bowmar,  then  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  was  qualified  as  a  deputy  sheriff  of  Woodford— the  conn^  then 
embracing  portions  of  the  present  counties  of  Franklin  and  Scott,  being  divided 
into  two  sheriff's  districts.  His  acquaintance,  consequentlj,  became  extensive, 
and  his  reeoUeeiioru^  kindly  furnished  for  this  work,  show  a  remarkable  tenacity 
of  memory. 

As  late  as  the  jear  1789,  there  were  no  settlements  within  the  bounds  of 
the  present  county  of  Woodford.  In  the  winter  of  1783-3,  Captain  Elijah  Craig, 
who  commanded  the  fort  at  Bryant's  station,  in  1782,  removed  to  Woodford,  atid 
settled  a  station  about  five  miles  from  Versailles,  and  ten  miles  from  Lexington — 
the  county  of  Woodford  then  composing  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Fayette.  Tho 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war  caused  an  immense  emipration  to  Kentucky,  and 
during  the  years  1783-4-'5-6-7  and  8,  the  increase  of  populatbn  in  Woodfnd 
was  so  great,  as  to  give  the  county,  at  the  close  of  the  year  last  mentioned,  as 
many  voters  as  there  are  at  present  (1847)  in  her  reduceid  territorv.  That  por- 
tion of  the  original  territory  of  Woodford,  lying  on  the  lower  Elkhom  and  tbo 
lower  Mercer,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky  river,  was  an  exposed  and  gaa»- 
ded  frontier  from  1783  to  1793. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  Mercer  county,  there  was  no  man  of  his 
day  who  excelled  Capt.  James  Ray,  (the  late  Gen.  James  Ray,)  in  his  activity, 
hravery  and  efficiency,  as  a  pioneer  commander  and  Indian  fighter.  But  lower 
down,  as  the  frontier  extended,  the  most  active  and  efficient  was  the  late  Capt. 
John  Arnold,  who  settled  a  station  on  the  waters  of  Little  Benson  creek  in  1783, 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  above  the  site  of  Frankfort.  Several  other  stations 
were  settled  higher  up  than  that  of  Arnold,  his  being  the  extreme  frontier;  bat 
not  having  sufficient  men  to  guard  them  with  safety,  against  the  aoprehended  in?- 
cursions  of  the  savages,  they  were  abandoned  in  about  a  year,  ana  the  occupants 
returned  to  the  older  settlements,  in  Mercer.  These  settlements  were  re-occupied 
in  the  year  1786.  Capt.  John  Arnold  was  the  commandant  of  a  company  of  spies 
for  several  years,  and,  with  Samuel  Hutton  and  others  as  his  associates,  ranged 
the  country  as  far  as  Drennon's  lick. 

In  1793,  Jacob  Coffman,  who  owned  and  resided  on  the  land  on  which  Law- 
renoeburg,  the  county  seat  of  Anderson,  is  now  located,  was  killed  and  scalped. 
Maj.  Bowmar  was  of  the  party  raised  to  pursue  the  savages  and  avenge  his  death ; 
but  the  pursuit  was  unsuccessful.  Dunns  the  same  year,  Capt.  Todd,  residing 
then  in  Woodford,  but  now  embraced  in  the  territory  of  Scott,  was  riding  alone 
down  the  river  hill  where  South  Frankfort  is  situated,  when  he  was  fired  at  by 
several  Indians,  who  waylaid  his  path,  and  killed  and  scalped.  The  men  in  Frank- 
fort heard  the  report  of  the  guns  and  the  scalp  halloo,  but  were  unable  to  cross 
the  river  in  time  to  render  him  any  assistance.  Todd  was  an  estimable  man,  and 
his  death  was  greatly  lamented. 

The  Saturday  before  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1793,  (the  first  election  day  un- 
der the  government  of  Kentucky,)  twenty-five  Indians  crossed  the  Lexington  road 
about  two  miles  above  Frankfort,  and  fired  at  William  Chinn,  who  was  riding 
down  the  road.  Chinn  escaped  unhurt,  and  gave  the  alarm.  About  a  mile  fur- 
ther in  their  progress,  they  took  John  Dimint  prisoner.  They  then  proceeded 
about  five  miles  further  up  into  Woodford,  and  encamped  in  a  rocky  cliff  of  Main 
Glenn*s  creek,  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Versailles.  Here  they  remained  during 
the  night  and  succeeding  day  (Sunday).    The  alarm  being  spread  through  the 
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surroonding  country,  several  hundred  men  were  out  durinff  Sunday,  soonringr  the 
neighborhc^ ;  twenty-five  of  whom  lodged  at  Lewis  ilasterday^s,  about  tbrea 
miles  above  Frankfort,  on  Sunday  night.  The  Indians,  on  the  same  night,  were 
induced  by  Dimint  to  go  to  Easterday*s  still-house,  where  they  were  unsuocess- 
fhl  in  obtaining  whisky,  but  managed  to  steal  the  horses  of  the  twenty-five  whites^ 
and  by  a  rapid  movement  soon  crossed  Main  Elkhom.  A  party  under  Col.  John 
Grant,  and  another  under  captains  Nathaniel  Sanders  and  Anthony  Bartlett,^the 
former  from  the  neighborhood  of  Georgetown,  and  the  latter  from  the  south  side 
af  Elkhom, — having  been  united,  got  upon  the  trail  of  the  Indians,  and  com- 
menced a  rapid  pursuit.  As  they  approached  the  Eagle  hills,  the  Indians  were 
OTertaken  by  the  whites,  several  shots  exchanged,  and  one  of  their  number  killed.* 
The  Indians  abandoned  their  horses,  and  fled  precipitately  to  the  hills  with  their 
prisoner.  Dimint  effected  his  escape  while  the  Indians  were  engaged  in  crossing 
the  Ohio,  and  returned  in  safety  to  his  family,  bringing  home  the  evidence  of  his 
eaptivity— the  "  buffiUo  tug  "  with  which  his  arms  had  been  confined. 

Among  the  most  active  and  reliable  men  in  the  defence  of  the  North  Elkhom 
frontier,  the  settlement  at  the  main  forks  of  Elkhom,  and  those  at  Frankfort  and 
its  immediate  neighborhood,  were  Col.  John  K.  Grant  and  Capt.  Samuel  Grant, 
"With  their  brothers;  Maj.  Thomas  Heradon  and  Jacob  Tucker;  the  late  Col. 
James  Johnson  and  Capt.  Lucket,  as  they  grew  up ;  Capt.  Nattmniel  Sanders, 
Capt.  A.  BarUett,  Capt.Pemberton,  (the  late  Gen.  Bennet  Pemberton,)  and  Wil- 
liam Haydon  and  sons.  On  the  Elkhom,  below  the  forks,  old  Mr.  Church  and 
sons,  Jeremiah  Craig,  and  others,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery  and 
sea!. 

^  Woodford  was  principally  settled  by  emigrants  from  eastern  and  weetem  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  there  were  many  families  from  the  states  of  North  Carolina,  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  quite  a  respectable  number  from  Ireland 
and  Germany. 

The  Honorable  Gkoros  M.  Bibb,!  is  a  native  of  Virginia— emigrated  to  Ken- 
tucky when  young— studied  law,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  at  the  bar  for  his 
legal  acquirements,  solid  judgment  and  cogent  reasoning.  He  rose  rapidly  in 
his  profession,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  numbered  among  the  ablest  and 
soundest  lawyers  in  the  country.  He  became  well  known  in  a  snort  time— was 
in  politics  a  republican — acquired  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  countrymen, 
to  which  his  honest,  consistent  and  undeviating  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the 
occupying  claimants  contributed  not  a  little.  He  was  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky  to  defend  the  occupying  claimant  laws  before  the  supreme 
conrt  of  the  United  States  and  against  the  State  of  Virginia — ^a  trust  which  he 
discharged  with  great  ability  and  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  to  his  countrymen. 

Judge  Bibb  has  been  three  times  chief  justice  of  the  State  of  Kentucky— the 
second  time  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  court  of  appeals  at  the  session  of 
1824-5— consequently  belonged  to  the  new  court  side  of  the  old  and  new  court 
(question,  by  which  the  State  was  so  long  and  so  fearfully  agitated  about  that 
time,  and  of  course  believed  in  the  competency  of  the  legislature  to  enact  what  were 
called  reHef  laws — including  laws  for  the  stay  of  execution,  replevin  laws,  and 
laws  for  the  valuation  of  property  taken  in  execution — without  which  power,  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government  would  seem  to  be  imperfect. 

Judge  Bibb  has  been  twice  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States — the 
last  time  when  General  Jackson  was  first  elected  president  of  the  United  States 
^to  whom  he  gave  his  cordial  support,  both  when  the  general  was  first  a  candi- 
date in  1834,  and  when  he  was  elected  in  1828 — which  support  was  in  a  short 
time  withdrawn,  however.  What  cause  of  dissatisfaction  he  had  with  that  illus- 
trious patriot,  is  but  iroperfBctly  known  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch. 

Upon  the  Judge's  retirement  from  the  Senate,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  chancery  court  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  in  which  tribunal  he  fully  sustained 
bis  high  character  as  an  able  and  impartial  administrator  of  justice.  And  in  that 
ofilce  he  continued  until  invited  in  1844,  by  President  Tyler,  to  take  charge  of  the 
treasury  department  of  the  United  States.    From  this  he  retired  in  1845,  upon 

•The  respective  friends  of  Col.  Grant  and  Capt  Sanders,  claimed  for  their  commander  the  honor 
of  shooting  this  Indian. 

t  The  sketch  of  Judge  Bibb  properly  belongs  to  Franklin  or  Jeflerson,  but  was  not  received  until 
after  the  descriptions  of  those  counties  were  stereotyped. 
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tbe  inangaTttion  of  PretUeiit  Polk ;  and  since  then  he  has  lestded  at  Washiag^ 
Ion  city,  practicinj|[  law  in  the  snpreme  court  of  tbe  United  States,  and  in  tb« 
•oiirts  of  tbe  distnct  of  Colambia ;  and  has  the  rare  good  fortune  of  enjoying  in 
the  OTening  of  bis  life,  mneh  of  the  actiTity,  with  all  the  mental  Tigor  and  nT»» 
eity  of  his  younger  days. 

The  Honorable  John  J.  CaiTTiNDnr,  of  the  United  States'  senate ;  the  Honor- 
able John  J.  Marshall,  late  judge  of  the  LouisTille  circuit  court;  and  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  A.  Marshall,  chief  justice  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  were  all 
natives  of  Woodford  county. 

General  William  WoooroRn,  in  hooon  of  whom  this  county  received  its  naniAi 
a  revolutionary  officer  of  hi^h  merit,  was  bom  in  Caroline  county,  Virginia.  He 
early  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  Upon  the  assembling 
of  the  Virginia  troops  in  Williamsburg,  in  1T75,  consequent  upon  the  hostile  aUt* 
tude  of  Lord  Dunmore,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  second  regiment.  In 
the  military  operations  immediately  subsequent,  in  that  section  of  the  State,  his 
name  is  honorably  mentioned  in  history,  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Great  firidgai 
fought  December  9th,  upon  which  occasion  he  had  the  chief  command,  and 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  enemy.  He  was  finally  promoted  to  the  cona- 
imand  of  the  first  brigade,  in  which  station  he  served  throogh  the  war.  He  was 
in  various  actions,  in  one  of  which,  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  he  was  wounded. 
He  was  made  prisoner  by  the  British  in  1780,  during  the  siege  of  Charleston, 
and  taken  to  New  York,  where  he  died  on  the  13th  of  Noveoiber,  of  that  year* 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age. 


APPENDIX. 


Thc  following  account  of  the  last  excursion  of  the  Indians  into  Kentucky,  is 
copied  from  McDonald's  Sketches.  It  should  have  appeared  undw  the  head  of 
Mason  County,  but  was  accidentally  omitted : 


"  In  the  coarse  of  this  rammer  (1793),  the  ipiet  who  hftd  been  down  the  Ohio,  below  ] , 

discovered  where  «  partyor  About  twentv  Indians  had  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  souk  their  canoes  in  dM 
moath  of  Holt^s  creek.  The  sinking  of  thf  ir  canoes,  and  concealing  them,  waaeridence  of  the  i»- 
tention  of  the  Indiana  to  re-cross  the  Ohio  at  the  same  place.    When  Kenton  reeeiTed  this  intelli- 

Since,  he  dispaiched  a  messenger  to  Bourbon  county,  to  apprise  them  that  the  Indians  had  croased 
e  Ohio,  and  had  taken  that  direction ;  whilst  he  forthwith  collected  a  small  party  of  choice  spirita, 
whom  he  could  depend  upon  in  cases  of  emergency.  Among  them  was  Oornelias  Waahburn,  who 
had  the  cunning  of  a  fox.  for  ambuscading,  and  the  darinr  of  a  lion  for  encountering.  Witk  tkis 
partv,  Kenton  crossed  the  Ohio,  at  Limestone,  and  proceeded  down  to  opposite  the  mouth  of  Holl^ 
creek,  where  the  Indian  canoes  lay  concealed.  Here  his  party  lay  concealed  fimr  days,  before  tbey 
saw  or  heard  anything  of  the  Indians.  On  the  fourth  day  of  their  amboseade,  they  obaerred  three 
Indians  come  down  the  bank,  and  driye  six  horses  into  the  river.  The  horses  swam  over.  Tke 
Indians  then  raised  one  of  their  canoes  thev  had  rank,  and  crossed  over.  When  the  Indians  came 
near  the  shore,  Kenton  discovered,  that  of  the  three  men  in  the  canoe,  one  was  a  white  man.  Aa  ba 
thoaghl  the  white  man  was  probably  a  prisoner,  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire  alone  at  the  Indiana,  and 
save  the  white  man.  His  men  fired ;  the  two  Indians  fell.  The  headway  which  the  canoe  had.  ran 
it  upon  the  shore ;  the  white  man  in  the  canoe  picked  up  his  giin,  and  as  Kenton  ran  down  to  tka 
water's  edge,  to  receive  the  man,  he  snapped  his  gun  at  the  vnutea.  Kenton  then  ordered  bis  mes 
to  kill  him.  He  was  immediately  shot  About  three  or  four  hours  aAerwards, on  the  same  day,  two 
more  Indians,  and  another  white  man,  came  to  the  river,  and  drove  in  five  horses.  The  horees  swam 
over;  and  the  Indians  raised  another  of  their  sank  canoes^and  followed  the  horses  aeroea  the  Olua. 
Aft  soon  as  the  canoe  touched  the  shore  with  the  Indians,  Kenton^  PV^  ^'^  ^P^  them  and  killed 
tliem  all.  The  white  man,  who  was  with  this  party  of  Iiidians.  had  his  cart  cut,  his  nose  bored,  and 
all  the  marks  which  distinguish  the  Indians.  Kenton  and  his  men  still  kept  up  the  anbascade, 
knowing  there  were  still  more  Indians,  and  one  canoe  behind.  Some  time  us  the  night,  tbe  ■kstin 
body  of  the  Indians  came  to  the  place  where  their  canoes  were  rank,  and  hooted  like  owls;  hot  noC 
receiving  any  answer,  they  began  to  think  all  was  not  right.  The  Indians  were  as  vigilant  as 
weasels.  The  two  parties  who  had  been  killed,  the  main  Body  expected  to  find  eneamped  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ohio ;  and  as  no  answer  was  given  to  their  hooting,  which  was  doabtless  a9re«d 
upon  as  a  countersign,  one  of  the  Indians  must  have  swum  i^e  river  to  reconnoitre,  and  discorer 
what  had  become  of  their  friends.    The  Indian  who  swam  the  river,  must  have  discovered  the  am- 


their  escape,  as  there  was  a  party  of  whites  waylaying  them.    Kenton  had  several  men  who  under- 
stood the  Indian  language.    Not  many  miaotes  after  the  Indian  on  the  hill  had  warned  his  coa- 


buscade.  He  went  apon  a  high  hill,  or  knob,  whieh  was  immediately  in  Kenton^  rear,  and  gave 
three  long  and  loud  yells ;  after  which  he  informed  his  friends  that  they  must  immediately  make 
.u  ...  ^.*_.^,  ._.,       .^     ^    .      •    •  i^^eral  men  who 

1  had  warned  hii 
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peniont  of  their  danger,  the  Bourbon  militia  came  np.  ft  beinc  dark,  thejndiant  broke  and  miH 
leaving  abont  thirty  horses,  which  they  had  stolen  from  about  wmrbon.  The  next  rooming)  9ovm 
attempts  were  made  to  pursue  the  Indians;  but  they  had  scattered  and  straggled  off  in  such  small 
parties,  that  the  pursuit  was  abandoned,  and  Kenton  and  his  party  returned  home,  without  tlie  affair 
making  any  more  noise  or  eclat  than  would  have  taken  place  on  the  return  of  a  party  from  a  com- 
mon hunting  tour.  Although  Kenton  and  his  party  did  not  succeed  as  well  us  the^  could  wish,  or 
their  friends  expected,  yet  the  Indians  were  completely  foiled  and  defeated  in  their  object ;  six  of 
them  were  killed,  and  all  the  horses  they  had  stolen  were  retaken,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Indians 
scattered,  to  return  home  in  small  squads.  This  was  the  last  inroad  the  Indians  made  in  Kentucky ; 
lh>ra  henceforward  they  lived  free  uom  all  alarms.** 


SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE,  IN  KENTUCKY. 

BT     A     KIHTUCKIAS. 

Tub  following  contribation  to  the  literary  history  of  the  West,  is  but  a  frag- 
ment; yet,  it  is  hoped,  that  it  may  senre  as  a  stimulus  to  those  who  have  oppor- 
tunity and  ability  to  do  full  justice  to  western  talent.  In  presenting  the  casual 
sketches  which  follow,  we  aim  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  We  are 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  merits  of  many  other  distinguished  and  gifted  sons 
of  Kentucky;  and  would  gladly,  were  it  in  our  power,  at  present,  enlarge  this 
sketch  to  a  full  outline  of  the  science  and  literature  of  our  native  state. 


progr< 
LrUTia 


In  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  the  condition  of  the  Western  States  has  not  been  favorable  to 

■ogres*.    The  talent,  and  force  of  character,  which  Kentuckians  have  so  often  manifested  in  a 

rilTiant  manner,  have  ftMmd  their  field  in  biuiness,  in  personal  adventures,  enterprise,  war  and 
emigration,  or  in  forensic  and  political  strife.  The  calm  pursuit  of  letters  was  not  the  natural  voca* 
tion  of  the  brave  pioneers,  or  of  their  immediate  descendants.  Yet  even  under  these  adverse  civ» 
cumstauces,  Kentucky  has  had  not  only  orators,  soldiers,  and  statesmen  of  the  first  rank,  but  artists, 
scholars,  and  literary  men  of  whom  she  mav  be  justly  proud.  The  bar  of  Kentucky,  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  since,  was  probably  unsurpassed  in  any  other  State,  lifit  Allen,  Rowan,  Clav,  Daviess, 
Hays,  and  others,  were  truly  intellectual  giants.  Her  artists  have  won  high  distinction,  llie  produ<y 
tions  of  Jouett  display  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  compare  favorably  with  European  standarda 
Among  her  male  and  female  poetical  writers,  we  might  name  several  who  have  an  American  repi^ 
tation.  Her  men  of  science  and  invention  have  produced  works  of  ability,  and  inventions  of  tha 
highest  importance.  We  do  not  propose  even  to  enumerate  these,  but  we  cannot  abstain  from  allud* 
ing  to  one  of  Kentucky's  brave  and  hardy  pioneers^  John  Fitch,  who  while  engaged  in  exploring  tha 
wndemess  and  rivers  of  the  west,  and  wielding  his  rifle  in  expeditions  against  the  hostile  savages, 
conceived  the  great  invention  of  the  btkamboat  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  even  aware  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  steam  encine.  Having  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  his  invention  long  before  tha 
more  successful  Fulton  introduced  the  steamboat  into  general  use,  he  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  tha 
highest  rank  among  American  inventors.  No  invention  has  contributed  more  to  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  West  than  the  SteamboaL  To  John  Fitch  belongs  the  honor  of  demonstrating  mora 
than  sixty  years  ago,  that  the  rivers  of  the  West  would  be  navigated,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  cros» 
ed  by  steam :  and  although  he  was  not  sustained  by  public  or  private  co-operation  in  carrying  oifi 
hif  whole  scheme — he  was  enabled  to  build  a  steamboat  which  in  1786  at  Failadelphia  made  a  spea 
of  eight  miles  an  hour.  Fitch  was  truly  one  of  our  greatest  national  benefactors.  The  compar«l*- 
neglect  of  his  high  claims  upon  the  n-atimde  of  his  countrymen  inspires  us  with  a  lively  symp^nd 
in  nis  behalf.  He  eujoys  however  that  honor  which  Cato  preferred— for  we  may  well  ask  why^ 
countrymen  have  not  erected  a  monument  to  his  memoir.  W 

In  medical  science,  Kentacky  has  not  been  backwara.    Her  two  medical  eollegas  are  the  met 
prosperous  in  the  West,  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty  other  talented  sons  have  been  called  to  ocoupy^>v'-^«. 
professor^ps  in  the  medical  colleges  of  other  stales.    We  do  not  propose  to  enumerate  her  dis^  ^> 

tinguished  medical  men,  but  ofTer  the  following  sketchea— the  matenals  for  which  happened  to  be 
within  our  reach,  as  qwcimens  of  Kentacky  talent 

Db.  BxirjAMiif  WiLxiNB  Dudley  has  long  been  conspicuoiu  as  an  eminent  surgeon.  Dr.  D.  way 
bom  in  Spottsylvania  Ck>.,  Virginiiu  April  13, 1786.  Some  months  after  his  birth,  his  father  emigrated 
to  Kentnclcy.  Dr.  D.  was  educated  in  Transylvania  University.  In  his  professional  smdies  he  av 
tended  the  courses  of  lectures  at  PhiladelphitL  and  graduated  in  1806.  After  thus  receiving  the  iiK 
ftructions  of  Rush,  Barton,  Physic.  I^ppea,  Woodhouse  and  Wistar,  he  practised  his  profession  at 
Licxin^rion  until  IdlO,— then  visited  London  and  Paris,  and  spent  four  rears  in  those  ciues,  profiting 
by  the  instructions  of  Cooper,  Dupuytren,  Larrey,  Boyer,  Dubois,  ADemethey,  Cline,  Cuvier,  &o. 
After  a  pupilage  of  two  years  in  the  hospitals  of  Londom  he  was  honored  with  a  degree,  which  oon> 
•tituted  him  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Not  only  were  his  pecuniary  means  ex- 
hausted by  this  long  residence  abroad,  but  his  books  and  instrumenis,  and  a  cabinet  of  rare  mineralS| 
were  destroyed  by  the  burning  ofHhe  custom  house  at  London. 

He  relumed  to  Lexington,  and  soon  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  professimi.  His  fhme  filled  tha 
southwest,  and  in  1818  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  anatomical  and  surgical  chair  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  Transylvania  University.  His  appointment  was  co-eval  with  the  successful  estab- 
lishmeni  of  the  Medical  College  at  Lexington,  of  which  he  has  been  ever  since,  the  principal  support 
For  about  thirty  years  past  Dr.  D.  has  enjoyed  an  amount  of  reputation  and  influence  which  few  pro- 
fessional men  have  ever  attained.  Sumding  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  Western  surgery, 
his  lectures  were  highly  prized  by  students,  and  the  clear  impressive  manner  in  which  he  impartad 
his  instraction  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  their  minds. 

As  a  surgeon  he  has  not  been  a  mere  mechanical  operator,  but  has  strictly  attended  to  constitik> 
tional  treatment.  Henc?  his  success  in  the  use  of  the  knife.  As  a  lithotomist  he  is  probably  unsur- 
passed. He  has  (grated  upon  193  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  His  operations  upon  the  eye  have 
Dean  very  numerous.  Among  other  important  operations,  he  has  nerforaied  the  cranium  m  soma 
twelve  or  more  cases  for  the  relief  of  epilepsy.    In  the  treatment  of^chronic  affections  of  the  urethra 
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•nd  bladder,  his  Tiewf  are  quite  oriffinal.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  his  practice,  ho«^ 
ever,  are  based  upon  his  views  of  tne  utility  of  his  favorite  instrument— the  bandage.  lu  effieaea- 
cy  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  fractures,  ulcers  Jtc^  has  been  amply  illustrated  in  his  hands. 

The  meriu  of  Dr.  Dudley  are  strictly  professional.  In  general  literature  and  science  he  has  ttm 
pretensions.  In  his  profession,  his  reputation  is  based  upon  his  practice  and  his  lectures;  haviiig 
done  nothing  by  his  pen  for  the  benefit  of  the  science,  notwithstanding  his  ample  fund  of  professkMS- 
al  experience.  With  no  intellectual  reputation  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  he  has  achi«T- 
ed  by  his  energy,  skill  and  address,  an  enviable  distinction ;  and  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  dis- 
tinguished surgeon  of  Kentucky.  As  the  prominent  man  of  the  Transylvania  school,  the  fact  of  hm 
occupying  for  many  years  the  two  chairs  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  illustrates  the  importance  ax« 
tached  to  his  services.  The  aggregate  numbers  of  the  classes  to  which  he  has  lectured,  amount  Id 
near  six  thousand ; — 1060  is  the  number  of  graduates  under  his  teachings.  His  personal  appearautce 
and  manner  as  a  lecturer,  are  striking  andlmpressive.  His  stature  is  moderate,  his  voice  scnn^* 
though  not  sonorous  or  loud;  his  face  marked  by  the  lines  which  indicate  a  sinrng  character;  maa 
his  head  such  as  would  indicate  to  the  phrenologist  an  influential  and  original  mind. 

Dr.  Dahrl  Dkakb,  for  about  thirty  years,  has  been  distinonished  as  a  medical  professor  in  fbe 
medical  cotleces  of  Lexington,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  In  the  latter  eUy  he  holds  at 
present  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  the  most  flourishing  institution  of  tke 
Western  country.  No  medical  name  is  more  extensively  known  in  the  Western  and  Southwestem 
states,  than  that  of  Dr.  Drake. 

Dr.  D.  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  about  sixty  two  years  since.  In  his  second  year  the  ftmily  re- 
moved to  Kentucky  .  In  his  professional  career  he  nas  been  identified  with  the  West  Unlike  Dr. 
Dudley,  the  talents  of  Dr.  Drake  have  been  as  showy  in  other  departments  as  in  his  own  profesaion. 
In  general  literature  and  science,  and  in  the  various  social,  moral  and  literary  enterprises  of  the  timea^ 
Dr.  D.  has  been  actively  engaged.  Havinr  an  extensive  fund  of  information,  an  easy  and  fluent  d»> 
livery*;  with  a  fund  of  humour,  and  even  eloquence;  he  has  often  been  conspicuous  as  a  pisblic 
speaker  on  popular  and  professional  subjects.  The  professional  distinction  ot  Dr.  Drake  has  not 
been  of  that  solid  practical  character  which  commands  the  higliest  reverence  of  the  members  <^  the 
profession.  Though  familiar  with  medical  literature,  and  capable  of  lectnriiw  or  writing  in  a  okem^ 
ing  style  upon  the  current  topics  of  interest ;  his  productions  nave  not  been  otthat  extent  or  elabor- 
ateness necessary  lo  a  very  lasting  reputation.  Nor  has  his  practical  professional  skill  been  conce- 
ded by  all.  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  restless  career,  he  has  sometimes  been  engaged  in  strife  vritA 
his  professional  brethren,  and  has  therefore,  decided  enemies  or  opponents  as  well  as  friends ;  be- 
tween whom  there  is  some  difference  in  their  estimate  of  his  professional  worth.  An  impartiai 
specialor.  however,  cannot  but  concede  to  Dr.  D.  the  possession  of  decided  talent,  varied  aeqaire> 
ments  and  versatile  powers:  with  remarkable  excellence  as  a  public  lecturer  and  miscellair-™- 
professional  writer.  It  has  been  said  that  Dr.  D.  contemplates  the  publication  of  an  elabonde  i 
cal  work,  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  some  years.  Such  a  publication  would  give  his  r^ 
tion  a  more  permanent  basis. 

Dk.  CHAaLBs  CALDwxLLjOne  of  the  most  distingidsbed  medical  Profbssors  and  roost  V4 
writersof  America,  is  at  present  Professor  of  the  institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Louisville  Medical 
Institute.  As  a  cotemporary  of  Rush  and  Physic,  he  may  be  said  to  belong  to  a  past  generation ;  but 
he  still  retains  in  an  extraordinary  degree  his  inexhausuble  vigor  of  mind  and  body. 

Dr.  Caldwell  was  bom  in  Caswell  Co.,  N.  C.  about  the  year  1778.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  wna 
sent  to  school,  and  afler  two  years  in  the  log  cabin  schools  of  Caswell  and  Cabarrus  counties,  ^rna 
considered  master  of  all  their  teachers  could  impart  Having  surpassed  all  his  schoolfellows,  he 
vras  permitted  by  his  father  to  attend  a  Latin  fchooLon  condition  that  he  allowed  no  fiellow  pupil 
to  surpass  him  in  his  studies.  The  condition  was  fulfilled,  and  by  the  age  of  fearteen  he  had  maa- 
tered  the  Latin,  Greek  and  all  the  other  studies  of  the  classical  schools.  His  father  wished  him  lo 
study  Divinity,  but  he  declined ;  and  taking  an  independent  course,  opened  a  grammar  school  in  Ire- 
dell county,  which  was  attended  by  several  pupils  much  older  than  himself.  One  year  spent  in  this,  atad 
*wo  in  another  grammar  school  in  that  county,  completed  bis  seventeenth  year.    He  then  coomsear 

.•  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Harris,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C.  After  a  year  and  a  half  of  private 
^*V.  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  graduated  in  the  medical  school  of  that  city,  in  which  Ruah, 
™>owar  and  Shippen  were  protessors.  In  1795  he  commenced  his  career  of  authorship  by  the  trana- 
^•'^n  of  Blumenbach's  Elements  of  Physiology.  This  period  of  his  life  was  one  of  extraordinary 
Kf  ntal  activity,  being  often  engaged  from  eipitcen  to  twenty  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  in  active  noen- 
».  labour,  and  taking  but  four  hours  sleep !  in  this  respect  Dr.  C.  has  been  throughout  his  life  an 
admirable  model  for  the  ambitions  student :  and  even  at  the  present  time  there  are  few  young  men 
who  can  rival  his  mental  activity  and  scholastic  assiduity.  Knowing  his  habits,  one  need  not  be  aor- 
prised  at  the  extent  of  his  liiei^ry  labors.  Dr.  C.  has  written  and  published  in  the  course  of  his  life,  a 
vast  number  of  productions— his  essays,  translations,  pamphlets  and  books  on  various  subjects  have 
been  estimated  to  amount  In  the  aggreg^ate  to  more  than  ttn  thotuand  pagm,  and  perhaps  eleven  thous- 
and would  be  nearer  the  truth.  In  reviewing  the  voluminous  collection,  we  arc  strack  with  the  areat 
diversity  of  his  writings— Medicine,  History,  Biography,  Poetry  and  Fiction,  Jariq>rudence,  Phre- 
nology, Education,  Penal  Law,  Hygiene,  Mesmerism,  Philosophy,  the  Languages,  Morals,  the 
Physical  Sciences,  and  the  Ancient  Classics  have  each  been  the  subject  of  essays  or  volumes.  He 
has  made  in  the  aggregate  two  hundred  and  eleven  distinct  publications.  Four-nfths  of  this  number 
do  not  exceed  fifty  pages  in  length — twenty-one  are  above  100  pages— thirteen  above  900,  and  six 
of  three  hundred  and  upwards.  Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  his  literary,  and  scientific  labors,  Dr. 
C.  has  not  achieved  the  solid  and  commanding  reputation  to  which  his  abilities,  energy  andperse- 
verance  were  justly  entitled.  This  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  lack  of  concentration.  Writing 
upon  all  subjecu  with  graceful  facility,  he  has  produced  no  imposing  original  work  upon  which  his 
fame  might  rest.  •  At  the  same  time  delighting  in  philosophy  and  argumentative  discussion,  rather 
than  in  practical  details,  he  has  acquired  the  character  of^a  speculative,  rather  than  practical  writer; 
and  havmg  a  higher  degree  of  mental  liberality  than  his  cotemporaries,  he  has  generally  been  too 
much  in  advance  of  the  age,  to  be  fully  appreciated.  His  position  has  always  been  in  the  van.  la 
Medical  Jurisprudence  he  was  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Stnngham,  the  first  m  the  United  States  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures.  The  first  course  of  dinieal  hetura  in  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse  (now 
Blockley  Hospital)  was  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  He  was  the  first  prominent  champion  of  Phrenology 
in  the  United  States,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  science  in  this  country.  In  Mesmer- 
ism loo,  he  was  one  of  the  few  disunguished  men  who  openly  and  manfully  espoused  the  cause  of 
■cientific  truth,  in  the  face  of  public  ridicule  and  <^posiUon.  ^.-     t       j-  • 


The  principal  professional  labors  of  Dr.  C.  have  been  in  the  teaching  of  philosophical  medicin^ 
i  which  he  has  been  engaged  nearly  thirty  years,  as  Professor  of  the  Institutes  at  Lexington  and 
ooisviUe.    In  the  former  city  he  was  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Faeulty,  by  whom  the 
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medical  department  was  saoceMfiilly  establithed ;  and  in  the  latter  be  maybe  regarded  as  tba  fimndst 
of  tbe  Medical  Institnte,  having  been  the  most  prominent  actor  in  its  establishment 

Prof.  Caldwell  has  received  many  honors  in  the  course  of  his  life^  and  enjoys  a  European,  as  well 
a«  American  reputation.  He  has  a  remarkably  venerable  and  distinguished  personal  apjpearance ; 
ft  dignified  bearing ;  a  great  flow  of  conversation,  and  inexhaustible  energy.  As  a  writer,  he  is 
always  clear  and  instructive.  Though  somewhat  diffuse  in  style,  he  has  no  idle  verbiage — ^no  ab- 
•ardities  in  thougfat-^no  violations  ot  good  taste.  In  conversation,  writing^  or  lecturing,  he  has  ever 
the  same  strong,  steady  current  of  thought.  Never  inventive,  but  always  independent  in  his  views, 
never  brilliant,  but  always  polished;  never  sublime,  but  generally  elevated :  never  enthusiastic,  but 
always  earnest;  never  very  practical,  yet  always  rational,  instructive  ana  useful ;  never  rash  in 
his  intellectual  progress,  yet  always  in  advance  of  most  of  his  cotemporaries.  It  may  be  said,  apon 
the  whole,  that  few  have  done  so  much,  and  done  so  well ;  and  althou|^  not  adapted  to  general  popu- 
larity, he  has  gamed  a  wide-spread  reputation  among  liberal  minds. 

Dr.  John  Milton  Habnxt,  a  distinguished  poet,  was  the  son  of  Major  Thos.  Harney,  of  Delaware, 
who  emigrated  to  Tennessee,  and  settled  near  Nashville,  in  1791.  The  birth  of  Dr.  Harney  occurred 
in  Sussex  Co.,  Delaware,  March  9th,  1789.  M^jor  Harney  was  a  gallant  and  accomplished  gentle- 
man, and  his  traits  of  character  have  been  inherited  by  his  descendants.  His  youngest  son.  Col.  W. 
S.  Harney,  has  been  distinguished  as  a  brave  and  efficient  officer  in  the  Florida  campaigns,  and  in 
the  present  war  with  Mexico.  His  eldest  ion.  Dr.  Bei\}.  F. Harney,  is  the  oldest  surgeon  in  the  U.  S. 
Army.  His  second  son,  Dr.  Jno.  M.  Harney,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  manifested  not  only  a  vigor- 
ous wid  brilliant  intellect,  but  an  exalted  sense  of  honor,  purity  of  life  and  dignity  of  character. 

We  have  but  few  details  of  the  life  of  Dr.  H.    It  is  knovrn  that  he  settled  atDardstown,  Ky.,  in  tha 

Jractice  of  his  profession,  where  he  was  nuch  esteemed  and  admired.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
odge  Rowan,  in  1814,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  (now  living.)  Mrs.  H.  did  not  long  survive  the 
birth  of  her  daughter.  A<\er  her  death.  Dr.  H.  went  to  New  York,  visited  England,  Ireland,  France 
and  Spain;  end  spent  some  time  as  surgeon  in  the  naval  service  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Subsequently 
he  settled  at  Savannah,  where  he  edited  with  ability  a  political  newspaper.  Being  out  of  health  at 
the  lime  that  a  fire  broke  out  in  Savannah,  his  exposure  while  laboring  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
produced  an  impression  upon  his  constituuon  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  died  at  Bardstown.  Jan.  15,  IfflS,  in  his  36th  year.  In  his  latter  years,  Dr.  H.  became 
deeply  imprened  with  the  truta  of  Christianity,  and  after  ftill  investigation,  adopted  the  Roman 
Caiholic  faith. 

Dr.  Harney  possessed  a  hishly  poetical  temperament  Ardent  and  firm,  yet  keenly,  almost  moi- 
bidly  sensitive ;  generous,  affectionate,  grave  and  pensive,  fiill  of  romance  and  chivalry,  his  personal 


character  was  just  what  we  should  look  for  in  the  true  epic  poet  As  a  poet,  althougn  most  of  his 
productions  have  been  lost,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  high  rank.  Critics 
and  poets  who  have  been  familiar  with  his  writings,  affirm  that  his  genius  was  truly  of  a  high  order. 


In  reading,  after  his,  the  works  of  Milton,  Thompson^  Pope  and  Cowper,  we  feel  that  Harney's  i 
a  kindrecTspirit,  and  that  he  might  have  won  a  place  m  the  brightest  constellations  of  either  hemis- 
phere. 

Tlie  principal  evidenees  of  his  powers  are  now  unfortunately  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
deaths  of  individuals  who  had  his  manuscripts  in  charge;  but  in  his  Crystallina,  Fever  Dream,  and 
some  other  of  his  productions,  there  is  the  evident  impress  of  genius ;  and  on  the  memories  of  those 
who  knew  him,  the  impression  of  his  mental  superiority  was  firmlv  stamped.  Owing  to  his  extreme 
sensiiiveness,  he  suppressed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  edition  of  his  Crystallina,  when  ne  experienced 
the  annoyance  of  unfriendly  criticism.  Subsequently  for  lome  years  he  occupied  his  leisure  in  the 
preparation  of  an  epic  poem  of  some  length,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  worthy  of  his  abilities. 
This,  and  many  other  productions  of  his  pen,  are  probably  irrecoverably  lost;  but  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  knew  and  honored  him,  there  was  a  cansciousness  of  his  powers,  independent  of  any  writ- 
ten manifestation,  and  among  those  who  enjoyed  the  perusal  of  his  manuscript  there  was  an  ardent 
admiration  of  his  genius.  The  classical  scholar,  the  critic  and  the  p6et  alika  honored  the  name  of 
Harney. 

Db.  Josbph  Buchanan,  a  philosopher,  mathematieiaa  and  mechanical  inventor,  was  bom  tn 
Washington  Co.  Va.,  Aug.  91, 1789,  removed  to  Tenneasee  in  179^  visited  Kentucky  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  education  in  1804>  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  lifo  chiefly  in  that  state,  in  scientific  and 
literary  occupati(ms. 

His  boyhood  in  Tennessee  (on  the  Cumberland)  was  spent  amid  the  usual  hardships  of  a  frontier 
life  and  poverty,  with  but  trifling  opportunities  or  education.  In  1809  he  repaired  to  a  grammar 
school  near  Nashville:  where  he  spent  five  months,  and  by  his  remarkable  proficiency  astonished 
his  class-mates  and  "obtained  the  reputation  of  a  great  genius."  Having  made  as  he  conceived  an 
important  invention  for  mills,  he  wished  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  execution  of  his  invention, 
but  upon  a  critical  review  of  his  plan,  discovered  a  defect,  and  gave  it  up.  In  1803  he  returned  to 
the  Academy,  and  in  the  course  of  nine  months  mastered  tke  Laun  language,  and  diMingnished  him- 
self by  original  composition.  '^He  was  so  fond  of  originality  in  all  his  essays,  that  he  would  not 
even  condescend  to  write  on  any  subject  on  which  he  had  ever  read  anything." 

In  1804  he  was  sent  by  his  guardian  Major  Edmonson,  to  Transylvama  University  at  Lexington, 
Ky.  Rustic  and  diffident— enfeebled  by  intense  study  and  a  pulmonary  fever,  he  passed  for  a  sim- 
pleton, ontil  his  proficiency  in  mathematical  studies  again  made  him  conspicuous.  In  studying  Fer- 
guson*fl  Optics,  ne  detected  an  error  of  the  author  in  regard  to  the  focal  distances  of  lenses.  His 
professor  sustained  the  author  and  put  him  down  by  authority.  When  the  vreekly  theses  were  ban* 
ded  in,  Buchanan  gave  in  as  his,  the  disputed  proposition  concerning  the  lenses,  and  proposed  to 
render  it  sufficiently  long  by  a  demonstration  on  the  black  board.  The  professor,  however,  would 
not  permit  him  to  use  the  board  and  gain  a  mathematical  triumph.  During  the  vacation  he  publish- 
e<l  a  mathematical  pamphlet  of  20  pages,  demonstrating  the  sufficiency  of  gravitation  for  the  celestial 
motions,  and  the  incorrectness  of  "the  projectile  velocity  assigned  by  Nevrton."  In  this,  as  usual,  he 
relied  upon  hisown  genius,  with  but  little  assistance  from  authors. 

In  1805  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr  S.  Brown ;  invented  a  new  musical  instro- 
ment  producing  its  music  from  glasses  of  diflerent  chemical  composition;  and  originated  the  grand 
conception  of  the  Music  or  Light,  to  be  executed  by  means  of  harmonific  colors  luminously  display- 
ed. The  invention  has  never  been  put  into  operation,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  pro- 
duce one  of  the  grandest  and  most  imposing  spectacles  ever  witnessed  by  the  human  eye.  To  per- 
fect his  invention  it  was  necessary  to  study  music,  colors,  and  the  laws  of  vision;  in  domg  which  ha 
discovered  that  Father  Castel  and  the  Darwins  had  anticipated  the  fundamental  principles  of  lus  dia* 
cover)-,  and  this  precluded  his  hopes  of  immortality.  Nevertheless  he  read  before  the  medical  soc^ 
ety.  an  essay  of  80  pages  upon  hit.  discovery,  strongly  characterised  by  critical  acumen,  and  ingenW 
ous  originality. 

To  procure  the  means  of  finishing  his  education  at  Philadelphia,  he  removed  to  settle  and  practioa 
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tot  a  fthort  him  mt  Port  Oibaon,  IfiMiasippi  Tenitorf.    la  1807  he  nat/twAto  tkat  ^aee,  wk 

•pent  eight  moniht,  tufered  from  the  climate,  practise  his  profeMJooi  and  wroie  a  Tolmae  of  VM 
pace*  on  the  subject  of  Fever^  with  which  he  remoTcd  to  Philadelphia.  Pio<eaK»«  Barton  and  Emk 
■poke  highly  of  the  style,  ability,  and  ingenuity  of  his  essay,  and  offered  their  frieodly  senrices^  Bat 
beinc  now  destitute  of  resources,  he  could  neither  publish  his  work,  nor  reaoun  in  attendanee  npoa 
the  lectures ;  and  in  18Ud  be  walked  out  in  87  days  to  Lexingum,  Ky^.  and  settled  at  that  place,  o^ity 
in  purse^  but  improyed  in  health.  The  degree  oi  A.  B.  was  soon  aiter  conferred  upon  hua,  by  this 
University,  at  the  instance  of  President  Hlyihe. 

He  now  directed  his  attention  to  the  medical  department  of  Traasylyania,  which  had  only  a  ooay 
nal  existence,  there  being  but  one  {professor,  who  gave  no  lectures.  The  Trustees  co-operating  with 
him,  a  regular  Faculty  was  organized,  and  he  receiyed  (in  1600)  the  appointment  of  ProfiMsor  of  the 
iMSTmrrm  or  MxDicniB,  being  then  in  his  94th  year— Ave  years  from  his  arriyal  as  a  rastie  nudei 
from  the  wilds  of  Tennessee. 

The  fall  of  1811  was  fixed  upon  m  the  time  for  the  opening  of  the  medical  aessioa ;  prior  to  whick 
he  was  engaged  In  preparing  his  lectures.  Dr.  B.  haid,  imlortanalely,  but  little  laith  la  the  soecees 
of  the  enterprise— not  expecting  au  efficient  support  ftom  any  of  his  colleagues  but  Dr.  Orenoa;  ia 
whom  he  had  the  highest  confidence.  Nryertheless  he  prepared  his  lectures,  and  being  whirily  ea> 
crossed  i n  writing  ami  inyentions,  made  no  effort  to  obtain  practice.  When  he  aband<med  the  attempt 
to  establish  a  school,  he  pobUshed  his  philosophical  yiews(in  18L%)  in  a  yolome  of  336  pages,  uadcr 
the  title  of '^Ths  PuiLoeoniT  or  HtJMAii  Natubs,"  of  which  a  thousand  copies  were  issued.  This 
estalilished  his  reputation  as  a  profound  thinker.  It  is  a  work  of  rare  merit,  and  notwithManding  ths 
■ubeequent  progress  of  physiological  and  phrenological  science,  (with  the  latter  of  which  be  was  b» 
acquainted,)  it  is  still  a  yainable  and  interesting  book. 

Not  long  aAer  this  publication  he  determined  with  the  adyiee  of  his  friends  to  abandon  the  medical 
|m>fes8ioa,  and  nve  his  attention  to  introducing  into  Kentucky  the  Pestalozsian  system  of  edncft> 
tion.  He  yisited  Philadelphia,  to  study  the  new  system,  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Nee^  and  speu  soaM 
years  in  Pestalozzian  teaching  in  Kentucky.  But  his  inoomitable  mental  actiyity  withdrew  him  horn 
this  field,  and  in  his  39d  year  he  entered  Uie  profession  of  law,  and  dehyered  a  course  of  law  le^ 
tnres  to  a  priyale  class ;  being  meanwhile  engnged  in  editing  the  Reporter,  and  writing  on  other  sah> 
lecujor  a*  he  expressed  it  **wearing  out  my  days  in  hard  study  without  denying  much  profit  from 
IL"  The  principles  of  materialism  inculcated  in  nis  ^'Philosophy"  he  reyiewed  in  a  masterly  ma»> 
aer— showing  that  without  destroying  the  force  of  his  former  arguments,  one  might  by  a  deeper  u^ 
ahnsis  arriye  at  a  system  of  oniyerssl  spiritualisoL 

Subsequently  betook  an  acttye  interest  in  politics,  aa  a  Jefiersonian  democrat,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Ctay 
and  a  supporter  of  the  old-eonrt  party.  He  edited  the  PalKdinm,  at  Frankfort ;  the  Western  8||y 
and  Literary  Cadet,  at  Gincinnau ;  and  the  Focus,  at  Looisyille.  The  latter,  which  he  prcteciedia 
Itas,  he  edited  until  he  died  in  1880,  leaying  a  wife  and  son,  (Dr.  J.  R.  Boehanan,  Prof  Institutes  of 
Medicine  Ae.,  Cincinnati).  He  lefr  behind  yainable  manuscnpis  and  sketebesofimpOTtaat  mechs» 
cal  inyentions.  In  1881-4  he  constructed  an  extremely  econooucal  steam  engine,  yrhich  he  8ttcee»> 
fully  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  the  machinery  of  a  factory,  and  to  steam  nayigation  on  the  Okia 
The  inyention  was  of  some  importance,  from  its  economy  of  foel ;  bat  it  was  found  that  the  qiirsl 
tubes  which  he  substituted  for  boilers,  beeame  encrusted  by  the  impurities  of  the  riyer  water;  sad 
hence  were  adapted  only  to  the  use  of  the  pure  fluid.  Prom  the  superior  li^tness  and  efficiency  of 
his  engine,  he  supposed  at  first  that  it  would  be  applicable  to  serial  nayigation.  Aa  experimeat 
boweyer,  demonstrated  that  certain  scientific  fecu  upon  which  he  had  reliM,  had  been  erroneovily 
stated  by  English  authors.  In  18M  or  6  be  applied  his  engine  upon  land,  to  demonstrate  its  appb- 
oability  to  land  carriage.  The  engine  and  wagon  ran  through  the  streeu  of  Louisville  in  the  preseacs 
of  au  astonished  throng  of  spectators. 

His  discoyery  of  a  new  motiye  power  deriyed  from  combustion  without  the  aid  of  water  or  stesa, 
baa  a  high  degree  of  seientifie  plaasibility,  aiul  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  neyer  attenqMed  its  exs- 
eation. 

Dr.  B.  was  theoretically  and  practically  deyoted  to  education.  He  published  at  Looisyille  a  grsa> 
laar,  yenr  yaluable  fi>r  its  aimpUeity ;  designed  to  focilitate  the  atuoy  of  granunar  by  youth.  His 
yiews  of  education  were  profound  and  enlarged  his  methods  admirable,  and  incalculably  superior 
to  those  generally  in  yogne.  His  sanguine  predictions  were  folly  realized,  in  the  education  of  his 
own  son,  who  was  so  rapidly  adyanoed,  that  by  the  age  of  twelye,  he  was  placed  at  the  stady  of 
Blackstene's  Commentanea;  haying  preyioasly  mastered  a  course  of  studies  embracing  graanasr, 
geography,  histor)r.  arithmetic,  algeora,  geometry,  surreying,  astroaomy,  natural  philoaophy.  eks> 
mistry.  mental  philoeophy,  political  economy,  and  coastimuonal  flhr.  Similar  methods  of  edaea* 
don^  adopted  since  his  death  by  the  Rey.  B.  O.  Peers,  of  the  Eclectic  Institute  of  Lexington,  prodaced 
iimilar  results.  In  competing  for  an  educational  prize,  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Peers— 4ittle  bovs,  suck  ss 
we  find  in  coounon  schools  engaged  with  their  primer  and  first  lessons— were  seen  grayely  lectarisff 
before  the  Kentucky  legislature,  in  the  statehouae,  up<m  ehemistry  and  nataral  philoeophy,  will 
lllustntiye  experimenU! 

The  life  of  Dr.  Buchanan  aflbrds  an  instraetiye  aseraL  Simple  in  his  nmnners  and  tastes,  aaiaUi 
IA  priyate  life,  eleyated  in  his  aims--4all  of  philosophy  and  philanthropy— original  and  ingeaioaf— 
vdent  and  enthusiastic,  yet  subjecting  everything  to  the  searching  analysis  of  critical  reason,  )» 
might  bays  atuined  the  highest  rank  in  any  pursuit  upon  which  his  energies  had  been  concentrafed; 
but  cultiyating  his  intellect  lo  the  neglect  of  other  powers,  he  scorned  the  pursuit  of  wealth ;  abftiae* 
ted  himself  from  society,  lived  in  conunual  pecuniary  embarrassaient— abandoned  the  road  is 
wealth  wheneyer  it  ceased  to  present  intellectual  attraction  and  aoyelty— wasted  his  powen  ia 
desultory  labors,  lived  and  died  comparatively  indifferent  to  feme — and  as  soon  aa  the  depths  cf 
human  knowledge  had  been  sounded,  and  iu  novelties  exhausted,  became  iadififorant  to  all  iM 
other  incentives  of  ambitloiu 


THE   END. 
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